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TO 
THE RIGHT REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 


JOSEPH, 
LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL, 


AND 


DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S. 


MY LORD, 
Tue value of the present work is so universally acknowledged, that 


to offer any thing here in recommendation of it, might seem equally 
to reflect upon your Lordship’s judgment, as on the character of the 
excellent Author. It will be a sufficient honor and satisfaction to 
me, to have contributed in any measure to the improvement of the 
Intellectual System, and to the spreading a performance, one of the 
noblest of the last age, and at least as necessary to the present, for 
supporting the grand foundations of all religion and virtue, against 
ignorance, sophistry, and every pernicious effect of vice and sensu- 
ality upon the human understanding. Such a design, I persuade 
myself, wants no apology, especially to a person whose writings dis- 
play the evidence, and whose character exemplifies the beauty and 
dignity, of Christianity. I shall therefore only add, that upon these 
accounts, | am, with the highest esteem and veneration, 
My Lorp, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant. 


Tuomas Bircu. 
London, Nov. 6, 1742. 
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- ADVERTISEMENT. 





Tue former Edition of the InreLLEcTuaL System, though the 
most valuable treasure of the ancient theology and philosophy ex- 
tant in any language, had one considerable defect, (frequent amongst 
even the best writers of the last age,) that the references of its 
numerous quotations were very few, and those obscure and imper- 
fect. Such as were wanting are therefore supplied in the pre- 
sent edition with the utmost exactness, chiefly from Dr. Laurence 
Mosheim’s Latin translation of this work ; those of the Author are 
included in [ | to render them more clear and determinate. 


The dedication to the House of Commons, in 1647, of the sermon 
on 1 John 2: 3, 4, omitted in the second and third editions, is re- 
stored likewise from the first. 


To the whole is prefixed a new life of the Author, wherein is 
given a very particular account of his several excellent works. 


MOUD aanoaiia fn wy 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


“ TO THE FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 


We have the satisfaction of presenting to the reading commu- 
nity, the first American edition of the writings of Dr. Cudworth. 
There has been, for a number of years, much inquiry for his works, 
and a strong desire expressed for a new and complete edition. ‘The 
argument for the existence of God, in opposition to the cavils of 
atheists, which Dr. Cudworth treats with such vast learning, with 
so great comprehensiveness and frequently with so much strictness 
of logic, will, it is conceived, be peculiarly appropriate to the pre- 
sent times, when multitudes choose to fall into the ranks of infidel- 
ity, and deny the Lord that bought them. The Intellectual Sys- 


tem of Cudworth is an immense storehouse of facts and of learned 


quotation and reference, as well as of arguments and principles. 

The present edition is a reprint of the octavo edition, in four 
volumes, published in London, in 1820. Besides the Intellectual 
System, it contains a Discourse concerning the True Notion of the 
Lord’s Supper, two Sermons on 1 John 2: 3, 4 and 1 Cor. 15: 57, 
a Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, and an ac- 
count of the life and writings of the author by Birch. We have 
compared large portions of the octavo edition of the Intellectual 
System with one of the earlier quarto editions, especially where 
there was any doubt in respect to the sense. ‘The Treatise con- 
cerning Eternal and Immutable Morality has long been out of print. 
It is omitted, as far as we can ascertain, in all the editions of the 
Intellectual System. Only one impression of it, we believe, has 
ever been published. ‘This is the edition issued in London, in 1731, 
by James and John Knapton, in 18mo., 303 pages, with a preface 
by the bishop of Durham. 
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AN 


ACCOUNT 
. OF 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 


BG ea Ob’) EL 48,2), 


Dr. Ralph Cudworth was son of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, at first fellow 
of Emanuel College, in the University of Cambridge, and afterwards 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church in that town, and at last rector of 
Aller, in Somersetshire, and chaplain to James I! He died in August 
or September, 1624.2 Though he was a man of genius and learning, 
he published only a supplement to Mr. W. Perkins’s Commentary upon 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, of which, as well as several other 
works of that divine, he was editor. 

Our author’s mother was of the family of Machell, and had been 
nurse to Prince Henry, eldest son of James I, and after Dr. Cudworth’s 
death, married to Dr. Stoughton.? Our author himself was born at Al- 
ler, in the year 1617, and educated with great care by his father-in-law, 
Dr. Stoughton ; and in 1630 was admitted pensioner in Emanuel Col- 
lege, the Doctor giving him this testimony, “‘ that he was as well 
grounded in school learning as any boy of his age, that went to the 
University.” July 5, 1632, he was matriculated asa student in the 
University, and applied himself to all parts of literature with such vigor, 
that in 1639, he was created master of arts with great applause. Soon 
after he was chosen fellow of his college, and became an eminent tutor 
there, and had at one time twenty-eight pupils; an instance scarce 
ever known before, even in the largest colleges of the University. 





'See Dr. John Laurence Mosheim’s preface to his Latin translation 
of Dr. Cudworth’s Intellectual System. The pages of this preface are 
not numbered. 

2 Wood, Fasti Oxon. vol. i. col. 187. second edit. London, 1721. 

3 Mosheim ubi supra. 
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Among these was Mr. W. Temple, afterwards famous for his embassies 
and writings. Not long after, he was presented to the rectory of North 
Cadbury, in Somersetshire, worth three hundred pounds per annum. 

In 1642, he published A Discourse concerning the true Notion of 
the Lord’s Supper. It was printed at London, in quarto, with only the 
initial letters of his name. Bochart, Spencer, Selden, and other emi- 
nent writers quote this discourse with great commendations ; and my 
most ingenious and learned friend, Mr. Warburton, in a letter of ex- 
cellent remarks upon our author, which he favored me with, styles it a 
masterpiece in its kind; and observes, that he has undoubtedly given 
, the true nature and idea of the sacrament, and supported it with all his 
learning. ‘The same year likewise appeared his treatise, entitled, The 
Union of Christ and the Church a Shadow, by R. C. printed at London, 
in quarto. a 

He took the degree of bachelor of divinity in the year 1644, upon 
which occasion he maintained at the commencement in the University 
the two following theses: 1. Dantur boniet mali rationes externe et 
indispensabiles: 2. Dantur substantie incorporee sua natura immor- 
tales. Hence it appears, that even at that time he was examining and 
revolving in his mind those important subjects, which he so long after- 
wards cleared up with such uncommon penetration in his Intellectual 
System, and other works. 

In the same year, 1644, he was appointed master of Clare Hall, in 
Cambridge, in the room of Dr, Paske, who had been ejected by the 
parliamentary visitors. In 1645, Dr. Metcalf having resigned the 
regius professorship of the Hebrew tongues, Mr. Cudworth was unani- 
mously nominated Oct. 15, by the seven electors, to succeed him. 
From this time he abandoned all the functions of a minister, and ap- 
plied himself only to his academical employments and studies, especial- 
ly that of the Jewish antiquities. And we find the following passage ; 
ina manuscript letter of Mr. John Worthington, afterwards master of 
Jesus College, dated May 12, 1646. “Our learned friend, Mr. Cud- 
worth, reads every Wednesday in the schools. His subject is, Tem- 
plum Hierosolymitanum.” When his affairs required his absence from 
the University, he substituted Mr. Worthington in his room. March 
31, 1647, he preached before the House of Commons, at Westminster, 
upon a day of public humiliation, a sermon upon John 2: 8, 4, for 
which he had the thanks of that House returned him on the same day. 
This sermon was printed the same year, at Cambridge, in quarto, with 
the following motto in the title-page, “EvoéBe, atéxvor 6 yao svosBar 
expos Xovoteavite* and with a dedication to the House of Commons, 
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which was omitted in the second and third editions, but restored in 
the present. In 1651, he took the degree of doctor of divinity. Though 
the places, which he held in the University, were very honorable, yet 
he found the revenue of them not sufficient to support him; for which 
reason he had thoughts of leaving Cambridge entirely ; and, indeed, 
actually retired from it, though but for a short time. This appears 
from two manuscript letters of Mr. Worthington, the former dated Jan. 
6, 1651, where he writes thus: “If through want of maintenance, he 
(R. C.) should be forced to leave Cambridge, for which place he is so 
eminently accomplished with what is noble and exemplarily academical, 
it would be an illomen.” In the latter, dated Jan. 30, 1654, is this 
passage: “‘ After many tossings, Dr. Cudworth is, through God’s provi- 
dence, returned to Cambridge, and settled in Christ’s College, and by 
his marriage more settled than fixed.” For upon the decease of Dr. 
Sam. Bolton, master of that college, in 1654, our Author was chosen to 
succeed him, and married the same year. In this station he spent the 
rest of his life, proving highly serviceable to the University and the 
whole church of England. In Jan. 1656-7, he was one of the persons 
nominated by a committee of the parliament to be consulted about the 
English translation of the Bible ; as appears from the following passage 
of Whitelocke.! 

“Jan. 16th. At the grand committee for religion, Ordered, that it 
be referred to a sub-committee to send for, and advise with, Dr. Walton, 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Castel], Mr. Clark, Mr. Poulk, Dr. Cudworth, and 
such others as they shall think fit; and to consider of the translations 
and impressions of the Bible, and to offer their opinions therein to this 
_ committee ; and that it be especially commended to the Lord Com- 
missioner Whitelocke to take care of this business. 

“This committee, (says Whitelocke,) often met at my house, and 
had the most learned men in the oriental tongues to consult with in this 
great business, and divers excellent and learned observations of some 
mistakes in the translations of the Bible in English ; which yet was 
agreed to be the best of any translation in the world. I took pains in 
it; but it became fruitless by the parliament’s dissolution.” 

Our author had a great share in the friendship and esteem of John 
Thurloe, Esq. secretary of state to the protectors, Oliver and Richard 
Cromwell, who frequently corresponded with him, and consulted him 
with regard to the characters of such persons in the University, as 


oy 








! Memorials of the English Affairs, p. 654, edit. Lond. 1782, in fol. 
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were proper to be employed in political and civil affairs. For which 
purpose, Dr. Cudworth wrote, among others, the following letter. 


““ HONORED SIR, 


' “JT must, in the first place, crave your pardon for the delay of this, 
my second letter, thus long, (for, I suppose, you have received my 
former in answere to yours,) which, had not some unavoidable occasions 
hindred me, had come sooner to your hands. Sir, I think there are 
divers men in the University at this time, of singular parts and accom- 
plishments for learning; some of which are so farre engaged in divinity, 
that they cannot well divert themselves to other professions or employ- 
ments : others perhaps so much addicted to a contemplative life, that 
they could not so well apply themselves to politicall and civill affairs. 
But for those, which I conceive to be more free and undetermined, 
I shall here present you with a catalogue of some of their names, such 
as I conceive best qualified for civill employments. First, Mr. Page, a 
fellow of King’s Colledge, an excellent Latinist, and one, that hath 
travelled abroad for above ten yeares together. He is above forty years 
of age ; but how he hath been or is affected to the parliament, or pre- 
sent government, I cannot tell. He is now absent from the University, 
and, I think, at present with the Earle of Devonshire. Secondly, Dr. 
Bagge, fellow of Caius College, and doctor of physick, a singularly good 
and ready Latinist ; and I beleeve there is none of his yeares in England 
equal to him in the profession of physick. He hath excellent parts, but 
I know not certainly, whether being so eminent in that way, (though a 
very young doctor) he would put himselfe upon state-employment : 
neither do I fully know how he is affected. There are of Trinity Col- © 
ledge severall, that are very good Latinists, and well furnisht with all 
the politer learning ; as Mr. Valentine (a sober discreet man) and Mr. 
Linne (well known for an excellent poet.) 

“Mr. Mildmay, of Peter-house, one, whose inclination seems to be 
peculiarly carried out towards politicall and civil employments, a scholar 
and a discreet man. 

“Mr. Croone, of Emanuell Colledge, a young master of arts, of ex- 
cellent good parts, and a general scholar. : 

“Mr. Miles, fellow of Clarehall, formerly my pupill ; one that hath 
no mind to professe divinity, but a very good scholar, and also a junior 
master of arts. 

“Lastly, of Christ Colledge there is a young man, that is master of 


} Thurloe’s Manuscript State Papers, Vol. XX XVIII. p. 259. 
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arts this yeare, one Mr. Leigh, that for his standing is very well accom- 
plished, and I doubt not, but in a very little time, would be exceedinge 
fitte for any such employment, as you would designe him for. 

“‘ Many more names I could set down; but these may suffice for 
your choice, and you may, if you thinke good, enquire further concern- 
ing any of them from some others, and, if you please, from this gentleman, 
whom I have for that purpose desired to present this to you, Mr. George 
Rust,! fellow of Christ Colledge, who can further enforme and satisfy 
you concerning them. He is an understanding, pious, discreet man, 
and himselfe I know to bee a man of exceeding good parts, and a 
generalle scholar, but one that seemes not so willing to divert himselfe 
from preaching and divinity, which he hath of Jate intended; otherwise 
I know his parts are such, as would enable him for any employment. 

“If you please to enquire further from him, and by him signify 
your further pleasure to me, I shall be ready in this or any thing else, 
that I am able to expresse my selfe, 

“Sit, 
“Your affectionately devoted friend and servant, 


““R. Cupworts.’ 


Dr. Cudworth likewise recommended? to the secretary, for the 
place of chaplain to the English merchants at Lisbon, Mr. Zachary 
Cradock, afterwards provost of Eton College, and famous for his un- 
common genius and learning, and his abilities as a preacher. 

In Jan. 1658-9, he wrote the following letter to Secretary Thurloe, 
upon his design of publishing some Latin discourses in defence of 
Christianity against Judaism.? 


“ Sir, 


“Having this opportunity offered by Doctour Solater, who desires 
to waite upon you, upon your kind invitation, which I acquainted him 
with, I could do no lesse than accompany him with these few lines to 
present my service to you. I am perswaded, you will be well satisfied 
in his ingenuity, when you are acquainted with him. Now I have this 
opportunity, I shall use the freedom to acquaint you with another busi- 
nes. Iam perswaded by friends to publish some discourses, which I 





1 Afterwards Dean of Dromore, in Ireland. 

2 Thurloe’s Manuscript State Papers, vol. xliii. p. 329, of the printed 
Papers, vol. v. p. 522, 523. 

3,Thurloe’s Manuscript State Papers, vol. Ixiii. p. 43. 
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have prepared in Latine, that will be of a polemicall nature in defense 
of Christianity against Judaisme, explaining some cheef places of scrip- 
ture controverted between the Jewes and us, (as Daniel’s prophecy of 
the 70 weekes, never yet sufficiently cleared and improved) and withall 
extricating many difficulties of chronologie. Which taske I rather un- 
dertake, not onely because it is suitable to my Hebrew profession, and 
because I have lighted on some Jewish writings upon the argument, as 
have scarcely ever been seen by any Christians, which would the better 
inable me fully to confute them; but also because I conceive it a 
worke proper and suitable to this present age. However, though I 
should not be able myselfe to be any way instrumental to these great 
transactions of Providence (not without cause, hoped for of many) 
amongst the Jews ; yet I perswade myselfe my pains may not be allto- 
gether unprofitable for the setling and establishing of Christians ; or 
at least I shall give an account of my spending such vacant hours, as I 
could redeeme from my preaching and other occasions, and the per- 
petual distractions of the bursarship, which the statutes of this Colledge 
impose upon me. It was my purpose to dedicate these fruits of my 
studies to his highnes, (to whose noble father I was much obliged) if I 
may have leave, or presume so to doe ; which [ cannot better under- 
stand by any than yourselfe, if you shall think it convenient, when you 
have an opportunity to insinuate any such thing, which I permitte 
wholy to your prudence. I intend, God willing, to be in London some 
time in March, and then I shall waite upon you to receve your infor- 
mation. In the mean time craving pardon for this prolixity of mine, 
and freedome, I subscribe myselfe, 


“ Your really devoted friend and humble servant, 


““R. Cupwortsa.” 
Jan. 20, 1658, Christ’s Coll. Cambr. 


The Discourse concerning Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy weeks, 
mentioned in this letter, and which is still extant in manuscript, is 
highly commended by Dr. Henry More, in his preface, sec. 18. p. 16, 
to his Explanation of the grand Mystery of Godliness, printed at Lon- 
don, 1660, in folio, where he observes, that Dr. Cudworth in that Dis- 
course, which was read in the public schools of the University, had un- 
deceived the world, which had been misled too long by the over-great 
opinion they had of Joseph Scaliger, and that taking Funccius’s Epo- 
cha, he had demonstrated the manifestation of the Messiah to have 
fallen out at the end of the sixty-ninth week, and his passion in the 
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midst of the last, in the most natural and proper sense thereof ; “which 
demonstration of his, is of as much price and worth in theology, as 
either the circulation of the blood in physic, or the motion of the earth 
in natural philosophy.” 

Upon the restoration of Charles II. he wrote a copy of verses, pub- 
lished in Academie Cantabrigiensis =22TPA, sive ad Calorum II. re- 
ducem de Regnis ipsi, Musis per ipsum restitutis, Gratulatio, printed 
at Cambridge, 1660, in quarto. In 1662, he was presented by Dr. 
Gilbert Sheldon, bishop of London, to the vicarage of Ashwell, in Hert- 
fordshire,! to which he was admitted on the Ist of December that year. 

In the beginning of the year 1665, he had a design to publish a 
discourse concerning moral good and evil, as appears from the follow- 
ing extracts of letters written by him and by Dr. Henry More, fellow 
of his college.” 


Dr. Cudworth, in a letter to Dr. John Worthington, January, 1664-5, 


“You know, I have had this designe concerning good and evil, or 
natural ethicks, a great while; which I begun above a year agoe, 
(when I made the first sermon in the chapel about the argument) to 
study over anew, and dispatch a discourse about it. No man had so 
frequently exhorted me to it, and so earnestly, as this friend.—But 
about three months since unexpectedly he told me on a suddain, he 
had begun a discourse on the same argument. The next day in wri- 
ting I imparted my mind more fully and plainly to him. Whereupon 
he came to me, and told me, he would speak with me about it after a 
day or two. So he did; and then excused the business; that he could 
not tell, whether I would dispatch and finish it or no, because I had 
been so long about it; that Mr. Fullwood and Mr. Jenks, had sollicited 
him to do this, and that you were very glad, that he would undertake it. 
But now he understood I was resolved to go through with it, he was 
very glad of it, that he would desist, and throw his into a corner. All 
this I impart to you privately, because a common friend. I have not 
spoken to any body else but Mr. Standish, and something to Mr. Jenks 
and Fullwood.” 


Dr. H. More, in a letter to Dr. Worthington, Jan. 24, 1664-5. 
“T understand, by Mr. Standish’s letter, that he, unawares, speak- 
1 Newcourt, Repertorium, vol. ii. p. 462. 


* Communicated by my very learned friend, Mr. John Ward, F. R. 8S. 
and professor of Rhetoric in Gresham College. 
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ing to the master! of my Enchiridion Ethicum, he shewed again his 
disgust, etc.—that, if I persisted in the resolution of publishing my 
book, he would desist in his, though he had most of it then ready to 
send up to be licensed that week. I pray you, spur him up to set his 
to the press. For my part, it is well known, I have no designe at all 
but to serve the publick ; and that I entered upon the task extreamly 
against my own will, and yet I have finished it all but a chapter, 
Whether, or when, I shall publish it, I shall have leisure enough to 
consider.” 


Dr. More, in a letter to Dr. Worthington, Feb. 7, 1664-5. 


“Some few friends at Cambridge were exceeding earnest with me 
to write a short ethicks, alleging no small reason for it. I did not only 
heartily reject them more than once, but with great zeal, if not rude- 
ness, alleging several things, which were too long to write, indeed in a 
manner vilifying the project, preferring experience of life before all 
such fine systems ; alleging also, that Dr. Cudworth had a design for 
the greatest curiosity of that subject. But nothing would content them 
but my setting upon the work, that it was uncertain, when Dr. Cud- 
worth’s would come out, and besides, mine being a small treatise, run- 
ning through the whole body of ethicks, they would not interfere one 
with another. For my part, till I had by chance told Dr. Cudworth of 
my purpose, (which I did simply, thinking nothing) and how many 
chapters I had finished, I knew nothing either of the time, or the scope 
of his writing, or if he intended a general ethicks. But the effect of 
those friends’ earnestness (to tell you plainly how the case stood) was 
this : a day or two after their last importunity, I, waking in the morn- 
ing, and some of their weightiest allegations recurring to my mind, and 
also remembering, with what an excessive earnestness one of them soli- 
cited me to this work (in which I thought there might be something 
more than ordinary, and that he was actuated in this business, I knew 
not how,) I began seriously to think with myself of the matter, and at 
last was so conscientiously illaqueated therein, that I could not abso- 
lutely free myself therefrom to this very day. Nor was this only an act 
of mere conscience, but of present self-denial. For it did very vehe- 
mently cross other great and innocent pleasures, that I promised my- 
self in a certain order of my studies, which I had newly proposed to 
myself at that very time. But when I was once engaged, I proceeded 
not without some pleasure.” . 





1 Dr. Cudworth. 
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Dr. More, in a letter to Dr. Worthington, May 10, 1665. 

“T thank you for your freedom both to him and tome. It never 
came into my mind to print this Enchiridion, till his book was out, un- 
less he would have professed his like of the project. I have new tran- 
scribed it all. Mr. Jenks and Mr. Fullwood are exceeding earnest to 
see it, and would transcribe it for their present satisfaction. But, if 
they should do so, and it be known, it would, it may be, disgust Dr. 
Cudworth, whom I am very loth any way to grieve. But if yourself 
have a mind to see it, and could get a fair and true copy transcribed of 
it, I would willingly pay the transcriber, and the copy should be yours; 
for I am loth that what I have writ on so edifying a subject should be 
lost.” 


Irreligion began now to lift up its head; but the progress of it was 
opposed by no person with greater force and learning than by our au- 
thor. For this purpose, in 1678, he published at London, in folio, his 
True Intellectual System of the Universe :—The first part, wherein all 
the reason and philosophy of atheism is confuted, and its impossibility 
demonstrated. The imprimatur by Dr. Samuel Parker, chaplain to 
Archbishop Sheldon, is dated May 29, 1671, seven years before the 
publication of this work; which met with great opposition from some 
of the courtiers of King Charles 11. who endeavored to destroy the repu- 
tation of it, when it was first published.!_ Nor has it escaped the cen- 
sures of writers of different parties since that time. 

The first piece, which appeared against it, was from a Roman 
catholic, in a Letter to Mr. R. Cudworth, D. D. printed at the end of 
a tract, entitled Anti-Haman ; or, an Answer to Mr. G. Burnet’s Mys- 
tery of Iniquity Unveiled ; wherein is shewed the Conformity of the 
Doctrine, Worship, and Practice of the Roman Catholic Church, with 
those of the purest Times ; the Idolatry of the Pagans is truly stated, 
and the Imputation of Pagan Idolatry clearly confuted; and the Rea- 
sons are given, why Catholics avoid the Communion of the Protestant 
Church. To which is annexed, a Letter to R. Cudworth, D. D. by 
W. E. Student in Divinity. With Leave of Superiors, 1679, in octavo. 
This writer attacks Dr. Cudworth’s assertion, that though very few of 
the ancient philosophers thought God to be corporeal, as Epicurus, 
Strato, etc. yet, that the greatest part of them believed him to be a pure 
spirit, and adored the only true God, under the names of Jupiter, Mi- 








1 Vide Joannis Clerici Vitam, ad ann. 1711, p. 129, edit. Amstelod. 
1711, in octavo 
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nerva, Osiris and Venus. In opposition to which, his antagonist 
maintains,' “‘that although all Pagans (nay all men) had naturally a 
knowledge of the true God, yet those they adored, were men;” in sup- 
port of which, he urges four proofs taken, 1. From the diversity of 
their sexes; 2. From their generation ; 3. From their death ; 4. From 
their rites. He likewise attempts to confute what Dr. Cudworth has 
strenuously defended throughout his book, that the unity of God was a 
prime article of the Pagan creed. 

But let us now see, in how severe a manner he was treated, even by 
a Protestant divine, Mr. John Turner, in his discourse of the Messiah.” 
He tells us,? ‘“ we must conclude Dr. Cudworth himself to be a Tri- 
theistic ; a sect, for which, I believe, he may have a kindness, because 
he loves hard words, or something else, without either stick or trick, 
which I will not name, because his book pretends to be written against 
it.” And again,‘ that, “the most that charity itself can allow the 
Doctor, if it were to step forth, and speak his most favorable character 
to the world, is, that he is an Arian, a Socinian, or a Deist.” 

Mr. Dryden likewise tells us,® that our author ‘“‘ has raised such 
strong objections against the being of a God and providence, that many 
think he has not answered them.” And the late earl of Shaftesbury, 
in his Moralists, a rhapsody,® has the following passage :—‘‘ You know 
the common fate of those, who dare appear fair authors. What was 
that pious and learned man’s case, who wrote the Intellectual System 
of the Universe? I confess, it was pleasant enough to consider, that 
though the whole world were no less satisfied with his capacity and 
learning, than with his sincerity in the cause of the Deity ; yet was he 
accused of giving the upper hand to the Atheists, for having only stated 
their reasons and those of their adversaries fairly together.” 

Such was the treatment, which our great author received for his 
immortal volume: wherein, as Mr. Warburton says,’ with a boldness 
uncommon, indeed, but very becoming a man conscious of his own integ- 
rity, and of the truth and evidence of his cause, he launched out into 





1 Page 335, ete. 

2 See p. 16, 17, 19, 162. edit. London, 1685, in 8vo. 

3 Page 17. 4 Page 19. 

5 Dedication of his translation of Virgil’s Auneid, vol. ii. p. 878. edit. 
London, 1730, in 8vo. 

6 Part ii. sec. 8, Characteristics, vol. ii. p. 262. edit. London, 17387, 
in 8vo. 

7 Preface to vol. ii. of his Divine Legation of Moses, p. 10, 11, 12. 
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the immensity of the Intellectual System; and, at his first essay, pen- 
etrated the very darkest recesses of antiquity, to strip Atheism of all its 
disguises, and drag up the lurking monster to conviction. Where, 
though few readers could follow him, yet the very slowest were able to 
unravel his secret purpose—to tell the world—that he was an Atheist 
in his heart, and an Arian in his book. However, thus ran the popu- 
lar clamor against this excellent person. Would the reader know the 
consequence? Why, the zealots inflamed the bigots :— 


"T'was the time’s plague, when madmen led the blind ;— 


The silly calumny was believed ; the much-injured author grew dis- 
. gusted: his ardor slackened; and the rest and far greatest part of the 
defence never appeared. 

The same gentleman, likewise, in his letter to me above cited, ob- 
serves, that among the other excellences of this work, “ all his trans- 
lations from the Greek writers are wonderfully exact, and a vast judg- 
ment and penetration shewn in explaining their sense.” 

In 1706, there was published at London, in two volumes, in quar- 
to, an abridgment of the Intellectual System, under this title :—A Con- 
futation of the Reason and Philosophy of Atheism; being in a great 
measure, either an abridgment or an improvement of what Dr. Cud- 
worth offered to that purpose in his true Intellectual System of the 
Universe. Together with an introduction, in which, among accounts 
of other matters relating to this treatise, there is an impartial examina- 
tion of what that learned person advanced, touching the Christian doc- 
trine of a trinity in unity, and the resurrection of the body. By 
Thomas Wise, B. D. fellow of Exeter College, in Oxford, and chaplain 
to his Grace, the Duke of Ormond. 

In the introduction, Mr. Wise styles Dr. Cudworth’s book, the vast- 

_est magazine of reasoning and learning, that ever singly appeared 
against Atheism; and then examines his notions concerning the trinity 
and the resurrection of the body. With regard to the former, he ob- 
serves, that Dr. Cudworth having laid down a general proposition, that 
the heathens universally held but one unmade independent God, comes 
to show, that the Platonists, in particular, maintained an unity of the 
Godhead, in their three Divine hypostases, viz. Monad or Good, Mind, 
and Soul ; notwithstanding that they owned these three hypostases to 
be numerically distinct, or to have distinct singular essences of their 
own. ‘To vindicate the Platonists on this point, he tells us, that the 
ancient orthodox Fathers of the Christian church, were generally of no 
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other persuasion than this—that that essence or substance of the God- 
head, which all the three persons, or hypostases agree in, as each of 
them is God, was not one singular or individual, but only one common 
or universal essence or substance. hes 

“This, (says Mr. Wise,) and other assertions of the like nature in 
Dr. Cudworth’s Intellectual System, have made so much noise in the 
world, that there has hardly been a pamphlet or book written for some 
years about the blessed trinity, especially in England, and in the hete- 
rodox way, which does not bring in Dr. Cudworth upon the stage, and 
vouch his name and quotations for its purpose. While, on the other 
hand, the truly orthodox (though often through a misunderstanding of 
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his sense) do aim at his doctrine as a mark of their invectives; and oth- 


ers, who call themselves also by that name, entertaining no little vene- 
ration for the very words used by the ancient Fathers, especially when 
repeated and revived by so learned a person as Dr. Cudworth, and re- 
solving, whatever should come of it, to stand by them, have unhappily 
fallen into a kind of Tritheism.” Mr. Wise therefore endeavors, as 
much as possible, to clear up and justify our author’s doctrine. How- 
ever, Mr. Robert Nelson, in his life of bishop Bull,! declares, that Dr. 
Cudworth’s notion, with regard to the Trinity, was the same with Dr. 
Samuel Clarke’s, and represents it in the following terms :—That the 
three persons of the trinity are three distinct spiritual substances ; but 
that the Father alone is truly and properly God; that he alone in the 
proper sense, is supreme ; that absolute supreme honoris due to him 
only; and that he, absolutely speaking, is\the only God of the universe, 
the Son and Spirit being God, but only by the Father’s concurrence 
with them, and their subordination and subjection to him. But to re- 
turn to Mr. Wise: he next considers our author’s opinion about the 
resurrection, who, as appears from several passages of his Intellectual 
System, thought, that the resurrection-body will not consist of the same 
substance with that which was buried; and that it will not be a body of 
flesh, but an ethereal one ; and that the present body is only a seed of 
the resurrection. However, Mr. Wise shows from other passages in 
his works, that he has as plainly asserted the resurrection of the same 
numerical body, as in some places he has denied it. 

In the year 1703, etc. Monsieur le Clerc gave large extracts of the 
Intellectual System in his Bibliotheque Choisie, tom. 1. 11. iii. V. Vil. VIII. 1x. 
which engaged him in a dispute with Monsieur Bayle, concerning Dr. 
Cudworth’s notion of plastic natures. | Monsieur sae in his Contin- 





} Bec. Ixi. p. 339, 340, edit. London, 1714, in 8vo. 
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uation des Penseés diverses sur les Comites,! had observed, that “‘ the 
Atheists are very much perplexed, how to account for the formation of 
animals, which they ascribed to a cause which was not conscious of 
what it did, and yet followed a regular plan, without knowing accord- 
ing to what plan it went to work. But Dr. Cudworth’s Plastic Nature, 
and Dr. Grew’s Vital Principle are exactly in the same case; and thus 
they take away the whole strength of this objection against the 
Atheists. For if God could communicate such a plastic power, it fol- 
lows, that it is not inconsistent with the nature of things, that there be 
such agents. ‘They may therefore exist of themselves, will the adver- 
sary say ; whence it would also follow, that the regularity which we ob- 
serve in the universe, may be the effect of a blind cause, which was 
not concious of what it did.” Mr. Bayle, however, owned, that Dr. 
Cudworth and Dr. Grew, were not aware of the consequence, which, 
according to him, followed from their system. Monsieur Le Clerc re- 
turned an answer in the fifth volume of his Bibliotheque Choisie ;? 
wherein he observed that the plastic or vital natures, which these two 
writers admit, cannot in the least favor the Atheists; because these na- 
tures are only instruments in the hand of God, and have no power or 
efficacy but what they receive from him, who rules and directs all their 
actions. ‘That they are only instrumental causes produced and em- 
ployed by the chief and First Cause; and that it cannot be said that a 
palace has been built up without art, because not only hammers, rules, 
saws, etc. but even the arms of men, which made use of these instru- 
ments, are destitute of knowledge. It is sufficient that the mind of the 
builder directed all these things, and emploved them in the execution 
of his design. It is therefore plain, that the Atheists, who deny the 
being of an intelligent Cause, cannot retort the argument of Dr. Cud- 
worth and Dr. Grew upon them. Monsieur Bayle, in his answer,’ en- 
deavored to show, that if these writers had considered the plastic na- 
tures only as instruments in the hand of God, this system would have 
been exposed to all the difficulties to which the Cartesian hypothesis is 
liable, and which they intend to avoid. That therefore we must sup- 
pose their opinion to have been, that these natures are active principles, 
which do not want to be continually set on and directed ;_ but that it is 





1 Tom. i. Sec. 21. 





2 See Dr. Nehemiah Grew’s Cosmologia Sacra, printed at London, 
1701, in folio. ; 


3 Page 283, etc. 
4 Hist. des Ouvrages des Scavans, Aotit. 1704. Art. 7, p. 380, etc. 
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sufficient if God does but put them in a proper situation, and “su- 
perintend their actions, to set them right, if it be necessary. This 
being the case, Monsieur Bayle pretends, that the argument may be 
retorted against those writers. For, says he, since when the order and 
regularity of this world are alleged as a proof of the being of a God, it 
is supposed that a being cannot producea regular work, without having 
an idea of it; yet, according to Dr. Cudworth, the plastic natures 
which produce plants and animals, have not the least idea of what they 
do. If it be answered, that they have been created with that faculty 
by a Being, who knows all, and whose ideas they only put in execu- 
tion ; the Stratonician will reply, that if they do it only as efficient 
causes, this is as incomprehensible as that which is objected to him; 
since it is as difficult for any being to perform a scheme, which it does 
not understand, but which another understands, as it is to perform a 
scheme which no being at all has any notion of. Since you acknow- 
ledge, will the Stratonician say, that God could endow some creatures 
with a power of producing excellent works, though without any know- 
ledge: you must also confess, that there is no necessary connexion be- 
tween the power of producing excellent works, and the idea and know- 
ledge of their essence, and of the manner of producing them: conse- 
quently, you ought not to assert, that these things cannot subsist se- 
parately in nature, and that nature cannot have of itself what, accord- 
ing to you, the plastic beings received from God. In short, Monsieur 
Bayle asked, whether these writers maintained, that the plastic and vi- 
tal natures are only passive instruments in the hand of God, as Mon- 
sieur Le Clerc seemed to suppose by his comparison with an architect. 
Monsieur Le Clerc answered,' that according to Dr. Cudworth, the 
plastic natures were not passive instruments; but that they are under 
God’s direction, who conducts them, though we cannot explain after 
what manner. Nor ean the Atheists, added he, retort the argument, 
because God is the author of the regularity and order with which the 
plastic natures act; whereas, according to the Atheists, matter moves 
of itself, without any cause to direct it, and to give it a power of moving 
regularly. ‘This dispute was carried on still further, with some warmth, 
and a great many repetitions on both sides. But what has been said is 
sufficient to give the reader a notion of this controversy, for the pro- 
gress of which he may consult the following books :—Histoire des Ou- 
vrages des Scavans. Decemb. 1704, art. 12. Bibliotheque Choisie, 
tom. vii. art. 7. Répons aux Questions d’un Provincial, tom. iii. chap. 











1 Biblioth. Choisie, tom. vi. art. 7, p. 422. 
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179. Bibliotheque Choisie, tom. ix. art. 10. Réponse pour Mr. Bayle a 
Mr. Le Clerc, p. 31, annexed to the fourth volume of the Repons. aux 
Quest. d’un Provincial.—Upon the whole, Mr. Warburton, in his letter 
to me above cited, is of opinion, that our author’s “ Plastic Life of Na- 
ture is fully overthrown by Monsieur Bayle, whose superiority in that 
dispute with Monsieur Le Clerc, is clear and indisputable.” 

Monsieur Le Clerc expressed his wishes,! that some man of learn- 
ing would translate the Intellectual System into Latin ; but this design 
though resolved upon and attempted by several persons in Germany,” 
was never executed till the year 1733, when Dr. Mosheim published his 
translation of it under the following title :—Radulphi Cudworth, 'Theo- 
logiz Doctoris et in Academia Cantrabrigiensi Professoris, Systema 
Intellectuale hujus Universi, seu de veris Nature Rerum originibus 
Commentarii ; quibus omnis eorum Philosophia, qui Deum esse ne- 
gant, funditus evertitur. Accedunt reliqua ejus Opuscula. Johannes 
Laurentius Moshemius, Theologie Doctor, serenisissimi Ducis Bruns- 
vicensis a Consiliis Rerum sanctiorum. Abbas Cenobiorum Vallis 8. 
Marie et Lapidis S. Michelis, omnia ex Anglico Latiné vertit, recen- 
suit, variis Observationibus et Dissertationibus illustravit, et auxit. Je- 
nz, 2 vols. in folio. Dr. Mosheim, in his preface, represents the diffi- 
culties of translating this work to be very great; and observes some 
mistakes, which Monsieur Le Clere has committed with regard to the 
sense of our author in his extracts in the Bibliotheque Choisie. Mon- 
sieur Bourdelin, a member of the French Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, had begun a translation of the Intellectual System into 
French,® but was prevented from completing it by his death, which 
happened in May, 1717. 

But to return to our author: in 1678, he was installed prebendary 
of Gloucester. He died at Cambridge, June 26, 1688; and was in- 
terred in the chapel of Christ’s College, with the following inscrip- 
tion on his monument :— 

“‘ Here lyeth the body of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, late Master of 
Christ’s College, about thirty years Hebrew Professor, and Prebendary 
of Gloucester. He died the 26th of June 1688, in the seventy-first 
year of his age.” 








1 Biblioth. Choisie, tom. i. p. 65. 2 See Dr. Mosheim’s preface, 


3 See his Eloge in Hist. de l’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Let- 
tres, tom. il. p. 562, edit. Amsterdam. 


4 Survey of the Cathedrals of York, etc. by Browne Willis, Esq. p. 
743, edit. London, 1727, in 4to. 
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He was a man of very extensive learning, excellently skilled in the 
learned languages and antiquity, a good mathematician, a subtile phi- 
losopher, and a profound metaphysician. He embraced the mechani- 
cal or corpuscular philosophy ; but, with regard to the Deity, intelli- 
gences, genil, ideas, and in short the principles of human knowledge, 
he followed Plato, and even the latter Platonists.1_ A great number of 
writers commend his piety and modesty; and bishop Burnet? having 
observed, that Dr. Henry More studied to consider religion as a seed of 
deiform nature, and in order to this, set young students much on read- 
ing the ancient philosophers ; chiefly Plato, Tully, and Plotin; and on 
considering the Christian religion as a doctrine sent from God both to 
elevate and sweeten human nature, tells us, that ‘“‘ Dr. Cudworth car- 
ried this on with a great strength of genius, and a vast compass of learn- 
ing;” and that “he was a man of great conduct and prudence; upon 
which his enemies did very falsely accuse him of craft and dissimula- 
tion.”’” The late earl of Shaftesbury® styles him an excellent and 
learned divine, of highest authority at home and fame abroad. 

Besides his sermon on 1 John 2:38, 4, above-mentioned, he pub- 
lished likewise another, on 1 Cor. 15: 57, the third edition of both 
which was printed at London, 1676, in folio. 

He left several posthumous works, most of which seem to be a con- 
tinuation of his Intellectual System, of which he had given the world 
only the first part. One of these was published by Dr. Edward Chand-. 
ler, bishop of Durham, at London, in 1731, under this title, A treatise 
concerning eternal and immutable Morality. In the preface* to which, 
the bishop observes, that in this book our author “ proves the falseness 
of the consequences with respect to natural justice and morality in 
God, which are deducible from the principles of those that maintain 
the second sort of Fate, denominated by him Theologic. And 
thus it may be reckoned to be a sequel in part of his first book against 
Material Fate. Had it come abroad as early as it was written, it had 
served for a proper antidote to the poison in some of Mr. Hobbes’s, and 
others’ writings, who revived in that age the exploded opinions of Pro- 
tagoras and other ancient Greeks, and took away the essential and 
eternal discriminations of moral good and evil, of just and unjust, and 
made them all arbitrary productions of Divine or human will. Against 
the ancient and modern patrons of this doctrine, no one hath writ bet- 





1 Mosheim, whi supra. 
® History of his Own Time, vol. i. p. 187. 
3 Characteristics, vol. iii. chap. 2, p. 64. 4 Pages 9, 10, 11. 
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ter than Dr. Cudworth. His book is indeed a demonstration of the truth 
of the contrary opinion, and is drawn up with that beauty, clearness, and 
strength, as must delight as well as convince the reader, if [ may judge 
of the affection of others from the effect it had on me. It will certain- 
ly give a just idea of the writer’s good sense, as well as vast learning. 


_ We are not certain, that this treatise is quoted so perfect as the author 


designed it; but it appears from the manuscript, that he transcribed 
the best part of it with his own hand, as if it was speedily to have been 
sent to the press.” 

The titles and subjects of the rest of our author’s manuscripts are 
as follow : 

A Discourse of moral Good and Evil, in several folios, containing 
near 1000 pages. 


Heads of the chapters of one of those books. 


Chap. 1. The opinions of the ancient adversaries of natural justice 
explained, p. 1. 
. Objections against morality, p. Lf. 
. Answers to the first objection, p. 29. 
. Answers to the second and third objections, p. 45. 
. Inconsistencies with a commonwealth, p. 49. 
. Justice by God’s arbitrary command, p. 79. 
. The sixth and seventh objections answered, p. 112. 
. Pleasure; wherein the ancient Hedonic philosophy is ex- 
plained, and it is largely debated, whether pleasure is the swmmum bo- 
num, p. 117. 
9. Answer to the ninth objection, p. 175. 

10. Notion of morality settled, p. 198. 

11. Happiness ; and the philosophy of Epicurus concerning it ex- 
amined and refuted, p. 253. 

12. ‘True happiness in Divine life, p. 296. 

13. Result of the former discourse ; incorporeal substance Deity, 
p. 3038. 

14. Controversy of liberty stated. A new philosophical hypothesis, 
p. 336. 

15. Objections against liberty. To ayadov puvousvoy. 

16. Argument from the phenomenon of incontinency, p. 382. 
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Heads of another book of Morality, wherein Hobbes’s philosophy 
as explained. 


Prolegomena ; to show, that if nothing is naturally just or tost, 
Vol. I. 4 
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nothing can be made 50. 0.—Chap. 2. Not by lies —Chap. 3. 
laws of nature—Chap. 4. Not by covenants.—Chap. 5. To explain 
his doctrine generally and particularly—Chap. 6. State of nate | 
Chap. 7. Laws of nature.—Chap. 8. Common representative Ch ap 7 
9. To discover his equivocations.—Chap. 10. About obligation — hap. 
11. According to him there can be no Ethic.—Chap. 12. Judgment 
on his politics, that no politic can be built on these principles. a 
A discourse on Liberty and Necessity, in which the grounds of the, | 
-Atheistical philosophy are confuted, and morality vindicated and ex- — 


plained. This book contains 1000 pages in folio. . » 






* 


Heads of the chapters of one of the books. _ 
Chap. 1. The necessity of all human actions asserted by three sorts 
of men, and in different ways :—First, Some Christian theologers of 
the latter age. Secondly, the old Zenonian Stoics. Thirdly, the De- 
mocritical Physiologers or Atheistical Fatalists, p. 1. 
. Christian Fatalists pleading, p. 37. 
. The Stoical Fatalists pleading, p. 70. 
. Atheistical Fatalists pleading, p. 84. 
. Answer to the phenomena objected, p. 119. 
. Of motion and sense, p. 167. 
. Of intellection, p. 196. 
. Answer to Hobbes’s Reflections, p. 305. 
. Morality, p. 317. 
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Heads of the chapters of another book, De libero Arbitrio. 

Chap. 1. Dreams.—2. Indifferences——3. General account.—4. 
Particular or full account.—5. Definition and particular account.—6. 

An imperfection not, formally in God.—?7. Arguments to prove such a | 
thing —8. That that, which rules all, is not avayxn umagattytos, but 
mgovola thacwos.—9. Answer to the objection, wydév &vaitiov.—l0. 
Contingencies.—11. Argument for necessity, taken from the nature of 
God. 

Upon Daniel’s prophecy of the LXX weeks, wherein all the inter- 
pretations of the Jews are considered and confuted, with several of 
some learned Christians. In two volumes, in folio. one 

Of the verity of the Christian religion against the Jews. Dr. Cud- 
worth mentions this in his MSS. but it is not yet found. 

A_Discourse of the Creation of the World, and seam of the 
Soul, in 8vo. 

Hebrew learning. 


OF RALPH CUDWORTH, D. D. yy f 


An explanation of Hobie s notion of God, and of the extension of 
spirits. — . 
Our duihor had several sons, who probably died young, but he left 
one daughter, Damaris, who was second wife to Sir Francis Masham, 
of Oates, in the County of Essex, Bart.! by whom she had a son, the 
late Francis Cudworth Masham, Esq.” one of the Masters of the High 
Court of Chancery, and accountant-general of the said Court, and for- 
eign apposer in the Court of Exchequer. This lady had a great friend- 
ship with Mr. Locke, who died at her house at Oates, where he had re- 


‘sided for several years before. She was distinguished for her uncom- 


mon genius and learning ; and in the year 1696 published at London, 
in 12mo. without her name, A discourse concerning the Love of God. 
She introduges this tract with observing, that “whatever reproaches 
have been made by the Romanists, on the one hand, of the want of 
books of devotion in the church of England, or by the dissenters on the 
other, of a dead and lifeless way of preaching, it may be affirmed, that 
there cannot any where be found so good a collection of discourses on 
moral subjects, as might be made of English sermons, and other trea- 
tises of that nature, written by divines of our church: which books are 
certainly in themselves of the greatest, and most general use of any ; 
and do most conduce to that, which is the chief aim of Christianity— 
a good life.”” She then animadverts upon those who undervalue mo- 
rality,* and others, who strain the duties of it to an impracticable pitch, 
and pretend to ascend by it to something beyond or above it ;? and af- 
terwards proceeds to consider the conduct of those who build their 
practical and devotional discourses upon principles which will not bear 
the test, but which oblige them to lay down such assertions of morality, 
as sober and well-disposed Christians cannot understand to be practi- 
cable. And here she applies herself to the examination of Mr. John 
Norris’s’ scheme in his Practical Discourses and other treatises, where- 
in he maintains, that “‘ mankind are obliged strictly, as their duty, to 
love with desire, nothing but God only, every degree of desire of any 
creature whatsoever being sinful :” which assertion Mr. Norris defends 


_ upon this ground, that God, not the creature, is the immediate efficient 


1 He died at his seat at Oates on Sunday, the third of March, 1702- 


3, in the 77th year of his age. 


2 He died May 17, 17381. 

3 It contains 126 pages, besides the preface. 4 Pages 2, 3. 

° Pages 3, 4, 5, 6. 6 Page 7. : 

7 This divine borrowed his hypothesis from Father Mallebranche. 
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_ cause of our sensations; for whatsoever gives us pleasure has a right to 


our love: but God only gives us pleasure, therefore he only has a right 
to our love. This liypothesis is abihidesed with great accuracy and 
ingenuity by Lady Masham, and the bad consequences of it represented 


in a strong light. Her Discourse was translated into French by Mr. 


Peter Coste, and printed at Amsterdam, in 1705. She lies buried 3 


the cathedral church of Bath, where a monument erected to. 


memory, with the following inscription : . ig 
“ Near this place lies Dame Damaris Masnam, dinate of Ralph 
Cudworth, D. D. and second wife of Sir Francis Masham, of Oates, in 


the county of Essex, Bart. who to the softness and elegancy of her own . 


sex added several of the noblest accomplishments and qualities to the 
other. 

“‘ She possessed these advantages in a degree unusual to either, and 
tempered them with an exactness peculiar to herself. 

“‘ Her learning, judgment, sagacity, and penetration, together with 
her candor and love of truth, were very observable to all that con- 
versed with her, or were acquainted with those small treatises she pub- 
lished in her life-time, though she industriously concealed her name. 

“‘ Being mother of an only son, she applied all her natural and ac- 
quired endowments to the care of his education. 

“‘ She was a strict observer of all the virtues belonging to every sta- 
tion of her life; and only wanted opportunities to make these talents 
shine in the world, which were the admiration of her friends. 

** She was born on the 18th of January, 1658, and died on the 20th 
of April, 1708.” 
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TO THE 


RIGHT HONORABLE 


HENEAGE LORD FINCH, 


Baron of Daventry, Lord High Chancellor of England, and one of 
his Majesty’s most Honorable Privy Council. 


MY LORD, 
Tue many favors I have formerly received from you, as they 
might justly challenge, whenever I had a fit opportunity, a public and 
thankful acknowledgement ; so have they encouraged me at this time, 
to the presumption of this dedication to your Lordship. Whom, as 
your perspicacious wit and solid judgment, together with your acquired 
learning, render every way a most accomplished and desirable patron ; 
so did I persuade myself, that your hearty affection to religion, and 
zeal for it, would make you not unwilling, to take that into your pro- 
tection, which is written wholly in the defence thereof; so far forth, as 
its own defects, or miscarriages, should not render it incapable of the 
same. Nor canI think it probable, that in an age of so much de- 
bauchery, skepticism, and infidelity, an undertaking of this kind should 
be judged by you useless or unseasonable. And now, having so fit an 
opportunity, I could most willingly expatiate in the large field of your 
lordship’s praise, both that I might do an act of justice to yourself, 
and provoke others to your imitation. But I am sensible, that as no 
eloquence, less than that of your own, could be fit for such a perform- 
ance; so the nobleness and generosity of your spirit is such, that you 
take much more pleasure in doing praiseworthy things, than in hearing 
the repeated echoes of them. Wherefore, instead of pursuing encomi- 
ums, which would be the least pleasing to yourself, I shall offer up my 
prayers to Almighty God, for the continuation of your lordship’s life 
and health; that so his majesty may long have such a loyal subject 
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and wise counsellor; the church of England such a worthy patron ; 
the High Court of Chancery such an oracle of impartial justice; and 
the whole nation such a pattern of virtue and piety. Which shall ever 
be the hearty desire of, 


: io 
My Lorp, 
Your lordship’s most humble, and 
Most affectionate servant, ‘ 
. R. CUDWORTH. 
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PREFACE TO THE READER! 


Tuouan, I confess, I have seldom taken any great pleasure in 
reading other men’s apologies, yet must I at this time make some my- 
self. First, therefore, I acknowledge, that when I engaged the press, 
I intended only a discourse concerning liberty and necessity, or, to 
speak out more plainly, against the fatal necessity of all actions and 
events; which, upon whatsoever grounds or principles maintained, will, 
as we conceive, serve the design of Atheism, and undermine Chris- 
tianity, and all religion, astaking away all guilt and blame, punish- 
ments and rewards, and plainly rendering a day of judgment ridiculous : 
and, it is evident, that some have pursued it of late, in order to that 
end. But afterwards we considered, that this, which is indeed a 
controversy concerning the True Intellectual System of the Universe, 
does, in the full extent thereof, take in other things; the necessity of 
all actions and events being maintained by several persons, upon very 
different grounds, according to that tripartite fatalism, mentioned by us 
in the beginning of the first chapter. For first, the Democritic Fate is 
nothing but the material necessity of all things without a God, in sup- 
posing senseless matter, necessarily moved, to be the only original and 
principle of all things; which therefore is called by Epicurus the 
Physiological, by us the Atheistic Fate. Besides which, the Divine 
Fate is also bipartite: some Theists supposing God, both to decree and 


‘do all things in us (evil as well as good,) or by his immediate influence 


to determinate all actions, and so make them alike necessary to us. 
From whence it follows, that his will is no way regulated or determined 
by any essential and immutable goodness and justice ; or that he hath 
nothing of morality in his nature, he being only arbitrary will omnipo- 
tent. As also that all good and evil moral, to us creatures, are mere 
thetical or positive things; »oum, and not gvos, by law or command 
only, and not by nature. This therefore may be called the Divine 
Fate immoral, and violent. Again, there being other Divine fatalists, 
who acknowledge such a Deity, as both suffers other things, besides 
itself, to act, and hath an essential goodness and justice in its nature, 
and consequently, that there are things, just and unjust to us naturally, 
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and not by law and arbitrary constitution only; and yet nevertheless 
take away from men all such liberty as might make them capable of 
praise and dispraise, rewards and punishments, and objects of distribu- 
tive justice ; they conceiving necessity to be intrinsical to the nature of 
every thing, in the actings of it, and nothing of contingency to be 
found any where; from whence it will follow, that nothing could 
possibly have been otherwise, in the whole world, than it is. And 
this may be called the Divine Fate moral (as the other immoral) and 
natural (as the other violent ;) it being a concatenation, or implexed 
series of causes, all in themselves necessary, depending upon a Deity 
moral (if we may so speak ;) that is, such as is essentially good, and 
naturally just, as the head thereof; the first contriver and orderer of all. 


Which kind of Divine Fate hath not only been formerly asserted by 


the Stoics, but also of late by divers modern writers. Wherefore, of 
the three fatalisms, or false hypotheses of the Universe, mentioned in 
the beginning of this book, one is absolute Atheism, another immoral 
Theism, or religion without any natural justice and morality (all just 
and unjust, according to this hypothesis, being mere thetical or facti- 
tious things, made by arbitrary will and command only ;) the third and 


last, such a Theism, as acknowledges not only a God, or omnipotent — 


understanding Being, but also natural justice and morality, founded in 
him, and derived from him ; nevertheless no liberty from necessity any 
where, and therefore no distributive or retributive justice in the world. 
Whereas these three things are (as we conceive) the fundamentals or 
essentials of true religion. First, that all things in the world do not 
float without a head and governor; but that there is a God, an om- 
nipotent understanding Being, presiding over all. Secondly, that this 
God, being essentially good and just, there is gvoe xaloy xab Sixuvor, 
something in its own nature immutably and eternally just and unjust ; 
and not by arbitrary will, law, and command only. And, lastly, that 
there is something ¢y juiv, or, that we are so far forth principals or 
masters of our own actions, as to be accountable to justice for them, or 
to make us guilty and blameworthy for what we do amiss, and to de- 
serve punishment accordingly. Which three fundamentals of religion 
are intimated by the author to the Hebrews in these words :—‘‘ He 
that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder 
of those whe seek him out.” For to seek out God here, is nothing else 
but to seek a participation of his image, or the recovery of that nature 
and life of his which we have been alienated from. And these three 
things, namely, that all things do not float without a head and governor, 
but there is an omnipotent understanding Being presiding over all ; 


a 
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that this God hath an essential goodness and justice; and that the 
differences of good and evil moral, honest and dishonest, are not by 
mere will and law only, but by nature; and consequently, that the 
Deity cannot act, influence, and necessitate men to such things as are 
in their own nature evil; and, lastly, that necessity is not intrinsical to 
the nature of every thing, but that men have such a liberty or power 
over their own actions, as may render them accountable for the same, 
and blameworthy when they do amiss ; and, consequently, that there is 
a justice distributive of rewards and punishments running through the 
world; I say, these three (which are the most important things that 
the mind of man can employ itself upon,) taken all together, make up 
the wholeness and entireness of that which is here called by us the 
True Intellectual System of the Universe, in such a sense as Atheism 
may be called a false system thereof; the word Intellectual being added, 
to distinguish it from the other, vulgarly so called, Systems of the 
World (that is, the visible and corporeal world,) the Ptolemaic, Tych- 
onic, and Copernican; the two former of which are now commonly 
accounted false, the latter true. And thus our prospect being now 
enlarged into a threefold fatalism, or spurious and false hypothesis of 
the intellectual system, making all things necessary upon - several 
grounds ; we accordingly designed the confutation of them all, in three 
several books. The first, against Atheism (which is the Democritic 
Fate,) wherein all the reason and philosophy thereof is refelled, and 
the existence of a God demonstrated ; and so that vdixn &veyxn, or ma- 
terial necessity of all things, overthrown. The second, for such a God, 
as is not mere arbitrary will omnipotent, decreeing, doing, and neces- 
sitating all actions, evil as well as good, but essentially moral, good, 
and just; and for a natural discrimen honestorum ct turpium, whereby 
another ground of the necessity of all human actions will be removed. 
And the third and last, against necessity intrinsical and essential to all 
action, and for such a liberty, or swi-potestas, in rational creatures, as 
may render them accountable, capable of rewards and punishments, 
and so objects of distributive or retributive justice; by which the now 
only remaining ground, of the fatal necessity of all actions and events, 
will be taken away. And all these three under that one general title 
of the True Intellectual System of the Universe; each book having, 
besides its own particular title: as, against Atheism; for natural jus- 
tice and morality, founded in the Deity ; for liberty from necessity, and 
a distributive justice of rewards and punishments im the world. And 
this we conceive may fully satisfy, concerning our general title, all 
those who are not extremely critical or captious, at least as many of 
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them as ever heard of the astronomical systems of the world ; so that 
they will not think us hereby obliged to treat of the hierarchy of angels, 
and of all the several species of animals, vegetables, minereds, etc. ; 


. . ss z £ « oe ; 5 
that is, to write de omni ente, of whatsoever is contained within the ee 


complexion of the universe. Though the whole scale of entity is here 
also taken notice of; and the general ranks of substantial beings, be- 
low the Deity (or trinity of Divine hypostases) considered ; which yet, 
according to our philosophy, are but two; souls of several degrees 
(angels themselves being included within that number,) and body, or 
matter ; as also the immortality of those souls proved: which notwith- 
standing is suggested by us, only to satisfy some men’s curiosity. 
Nevertheless, we confess, that this general title might well have been 
here spared by us, and this volume have been presented to the reader’s 
view, not asa part or piece, but a whole complete and entire thing by 
itself, had it not been for two reasons; first, our beginning with those 
three fatalisms, or false hypotheses of the Intellectual System, and 
promising a confutation of them all then, when we thought to have 
brought them within the compass of one volume; and secondly, every 
other page, throughout this whole volume, accordingly bearing the in- 
scription of book the firstupon the head thereof. This is therefore that, 
which, in the first place, we here apologize for our publishing one part 
or book alone by itself, we being surprised in the length thereof; 
whereas we had intended two more along with it. Notwithstanding 
which, there is no reason why this volume should be therefore thought 
imperfect and incomplete, because it hath not all the three things at 
first designed us; it containing all that belongeth to its own particular 
title and subject, and being in that respect no piece, but a whole. 
This indeed must needs beget an expectation of the two following 
treatises (especially in such as shall have received any satisfaction from 
this first,) concerning those two other fatalisms, or false hypotheses 
mentioned, to make up our whole Intellectual System complete; the 
one to prove, that God is not mere arbitrary will omnipotent, (without 
any essential goodness and justice) decreeing and doing all things in 
the world, as well evil as good, and thereby making them alike neces- 
sary to us; from whence it would follow, that all good and evil moral 
are mere thetical, positive, and arbitrary things; that is, not nature, 
but will: which is the defence of natural, eternal, immutable justice or 
morality. ‘I‘he other, that necessity is not intrinsical to the nature of 
every thing, God and all creatures, or essential to all action; but, that 
there is something ép jjuiv, or that we have some liberty or power over 
eur own actions: which is the defence of a distributive or retributive 
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justice, dispensing rewards and punishments throughout the whole 
world. Wherefore we think fit here to advertise the reader concerning 
these, that though they were and still are, really intended by us, yet the 


_ complete finishing and publication of them will notwithstanding depend 


upon many contingencies; not only of our life and health, the latter of 
which, as well as the former, is tous very uncertain ; but also of our 
leisure, or vacancy from other necessary employments. 

In the next place, we must apologize also for the fourth chapter; 
inasmuch as though, in regard of its length, it might rather be called a 
book, than a chapter, yet it doth not answer all the contents prefixed 
to it. ere therefore must we again confess ourselves surprised, who, 
when we wfote those contents, did not suspect in the least, but that we 
should have satisfied them all within a lesser compass. And our design 
then was, besides answering the objection against the naturality of the 
idea of God, from the Pagan Polytheism (we having then so fit an oc- 
casion,) to give such a further account of the idolatry and religion of 
the Gentiles, as might prepare our way for a defence of Christianity, to 
be subjoined in the close; it being not only agreeable to the sense of 
ancient doctors, but also expressly declared in the Scripture, that one 
design of Christianity was to abolish and extirpate the Pagan Polytheism 
and idolatry. And our reasons for this intended defence of Christiani- 
ty were, first, because we had observed, that some professed opposers | 
of Atheism had either incurred a suspicion, or at least suffered under 
the imputation of being mere Theists, or natural religionists only, and 
no hearty believers of Christianity, or friends to revealed religion. 
From which either suspicion or imputation therefore we thought it 
justice to free ourselves, we having so unshaken a belief and firm as- 
surance of the truth of the whole Christian doctrine. But, secondly, 
and principally, because we had further observed it to have been the 
method of our modern Atheists, to make their first assault against 
Christianity, as thinking that to be the most vulnerable: and that it 
would be an easy step for them, from thence, to demolish all religion and 
Theism. However, since the satisfying the former part of those con- 
tents had already taken up so much room, that the pursuit of the re- 
mainder would have quite excluded our principally intended confutation 
of all the atheistic grounds; the forementioned objection being now 
sufficiently answered, there was a necessity, that we should there break 
off, and leave the further account of the Pagan idolatry and religion, 
together with our defence of Christianity, to some other more conveni- 
ent opportunity. 

And now we shall exhibit to the reader’s view a brief and general 
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synopsis of the whole following work, together with some particular 
reflections upon several parts thereof, either for his better information 
concerning them, or for their vindication; some of which, therefore, — 
will be of greater use, after the book has been read, than before. The 
first chapter is an account of the Atomic physiology, as made the foun- 
dation of the Democritic Fate: where the reader is to understand, that 
this Democritic Fate, which is one of the three false hypotheses of the — 
Intellectual System, there mentioned, is the very self-same thing with 
the Atomic Atheism, the only form of Atheism, that hath publicly ap- 
peared upon the stage, as an entire philosophic system, or hath indeed 
been much taken notice of in the world for these two thousand years 
past. For, though it be true, that Epicurus, (who was also an Atomic 
Atheist, as is afterwards declared, having, in all probability, therefore 
a mind to innovate something, that he might not seem to have borrow- 
ed all from Democritus,) did by violence introduce liberty of will into 
his hypothesis; for the solving whereof, he ridiculously devised, that 
his third motion of Atoms, called by Lucretius— 





Exiguum Clinamen Principiorum : 


Yet was this, as Cicero! long since observed, a most heterogeneous 
patch, or assumentum of his, and altogether as contradictious to the 
tenor of his own principles, as it was to the doctrine of Democritus 
himself. There can be nothing more absurd, than for an Atheist to 
assert liberty of will; but, it is most of all absurd, for an Atomic one. 
And, therefore, our modern Atheists do here plainly disclaim Epicurus, 
(though otherwise so much admired by them,) and declare open war 
against this liberty of will; they apprehending, that it would unavoidably 
introduce incorporeal substance ; as also well knowing, that necessity, 
on the contrary, effectually overthrows all religion, it taking away guilt 
and blame, punishments and rewards; to which might be added also 
prayers and devotions. 

And as there was a necessity for us here, to give some account of 
that ancient Atomic physiology, with which Atheism now became thus 
blended and complicated ; so do we, in this first chapter, chiefly insist 
upon two things concerning it. First, that it was no invention of 
Democritus nor Leucippus, but of much greater antiquity; not only 
from that tradition transmitted by Posidonius, the Stoic, that it derived 
its original from one Moschus, a Pheenician, who lived before the Tro- 
jan wars, (which plainly makes it to have been Mosaical ;) but also 
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from Aristotle’s affirmation, that the greater part of the ancient philoso- 
phers entertained this hypothesis ; and further, because it is certain, 
that divers of the Italics, and particularly Empedocles, before Demo- 
critus, physiologized atomically, which is the reason he was so much 
applauded by Lucretius. Besides which, it is more than a presump- 
tion, that Anaxagoras his Homeomery, or similar Atomology, was but 
_a degeneration from the true and genuine Atomology of the ancient 
Italics, that was an Anomeomery, or doctrine of dissimilar and un- 
qualified atoms. Wherefore all that is true concerning Democritus 
and Leucippus, is only this, that these men were indeed the first athei- 
zers of this ancient Atomic physiology, or the inventors and broachers 
of the Atomic Atheism. Which is Laertius his true meaning, (though 
it be not commonly understood,) when he recordeth of them, that they 
were the first, who made unqualified atoms the principles of all things 
in the universe without exception ; that is, not only of inanimate 
bodies, (as the other ancient religious Atomists, the Italics, before had 
done,) but also of soul and mind. 

And whereas, we conceive this Atomic physiology, as to the essen- 
tials thereof, to be unquestionably true, viz.—T hat the only principles 
of bodies are magnitude, figure, sight, motion, and rest ; and that the 
qualities and forms of inanimate bodies are really nothing, but several 
combinations of these, causing several fancies in us ; (which excellent 
discovery, therefore, so long ago made, is a notable instance of the wit 
and sagacity of the ancients;) so do we in the next place make it man- 
ifest, that this Atomic physiology, rightly understood, is so far from be- 
ing either the mother or nurse of Atheism, or any ways favorable there- 
unto, (as is vulgarly supposed) that it is indeed the most directly oppo- 
site to it of any, and the greatest defence against the same. For, first, 
we have discovered, that the principle, upon which this Atomology is 
founded, and from whence it sprung, was no other than this, nothing 
out of nothing, m the true sense thereof; or, that nothing can be 
caused by nothing; from whence it was concluded, that in natural 
generations there was no new real entity produced, which was not be- 
fore: the genuine consequence whereof was two-fold ; that the quali- 
ties and forms of inanimate bodies are no entities really distinct from 
the magnitude, figure, sight and motion of parts ; and that souls are 
substances incorporeal, not generated out of matter. Where we have 
showed, that the Pythagoric doctrine, of the pre-existence of souls, was 
founded upon the very same principles with the Atomic physiology. 
And it is from this very principle, rightly understood, that ourselves 
afterwards undertake to demonstrate the absolute impossibility of all 
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Atheism. Moreover, we have made it undeniably evident, that the in- 
trinsic constitution of this Atomic physiology also is such, as that who- 
soever admits it, and rightly understands it, must needs acknowledge 
incorporeal substance ; which is the absolute overthrow of Atheism. 
And from hence alone it is certain to us, without any testimonies from 
antiquity, that Democritus and Leucippus could not possibly be the first 
inventors of this philosophy, they either not rightly understanding it, or 
else wilfully depraving the same; and the Atomic Atheism being really 
nothing else, but a rape committed upon the Atomic physiology. For 
which reason, we do by no means here applaud Plato, nor Aristotle, in 
their rejecting this most ancient Atomic physiology, and introducing 
again, that unintelligible first matter, and those exploded qualities and 
forms, into philosophy. For though this were probably done by Plato, 
out of a disgust and prejudice against the Atomic Atheists, which made 
him not so well consider nor understand that physiology; yet was he 
much disappointed of his expectation herein, that atomology, which he 
exploded, (rightly understood,) being really the greatest bulwark against 
Atheism ; and, on the contrary, those forms and qualities, which he 
espoused, the natural seed thereof, they, besides their unintelligible 
darkness, bringing something out of nothing, in the impossible sense ; 
which we show to be the inlet of all Atheism. And thus, in this first 
chapter, have we not only quite disarmed Atheism of Atomicism, or 
showed, that the latter, (rightly understood) affordeth no manner of — 
shelter or protection to the former ; but also made it manifest, that it 
is the greatest bulwark and defence against the same; which is a thing 
afterwards further insisted on. 

As to the second chapter, we have no more to say, but only this ; 
that here we took the liberty to reveal the arcana mysteries of Atheism, 
and to discover all its pretended grounds of reason, that we could find 
any where suggested in writings, those only excepted, that are neculiar 
to the Hylozoic form (which is directly contrary to the Atomic,) and 
that to their best advantage too ; nevertheless to this end, that these 
being afterwards all baffled and confuted, Theism might, by this means, 
obtain the greater and juster triumph over Atheism. 

In the third chapter, we thought it necessary, in order to a fuller 
confutation of Atheism, to consider all the other forms thereof, besides 
the Atomic. And here do we, first of all, make a discovery of a certain 
form of Atheism, never before taken notice of by any modern writers, 
which we call the Hylozoic : which, notwithstanding, though it were 
long since started by Strato, in way of opposition to the Democritic and 
Epicurean hypothesis, yet because it afterwards slept in perfect silence 
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and oblivion, should have been here by us passed by silently, had we 
not had certain knowledge of its being of late awakened and revived 
by some, who were so sagacious, as plainly to perceive, that the Atomic 
form could never do their business, nor prove defensible, and therefore 
would attempt to carry on this cause of Atheism, in quite a different 
way, by the life and perception of matter ; as also that this, in all pro- 
bability, would, ere long, publicly appear upon the stage, though not 
bare-faced, but under a disguise. Which Atheistic hypothesis is partly 
confuted by us, in the close of this chapter, and partly in the fifth. 

In the next place, it being certain, that there had been other philo- 
sophic Atheists in the world before those Atomics, Epicurus and Demo- 
critus ; we declare, out of Plato and Aristotle, what that most ancient 
Atheistic hypothesis was ; namely, the education of all things, even 
life and understanding itself, out of matter, in the way of qualities, or 
as the passions and the affections thereof, generable and corruptible. 
Which form of Atheism is styled by us, not only Hylopathian, but also 
Anaximandrian ; however, we grant some probability of that opinion, 
that Anaximander held an Homeceomery of qualified atoms, as Anaxa- 
goras afterwards did; the difference between them being only this, 
that the latter asserted an unmade mind, whereas, the former generated 
all mind and understanding out of those qualified atoms, hot and cold, 
moist and dry, compounded together ; because we judged this differ- 
ence not to be a sufficient ground to multiply forms of Atheism upon. 
And here do we give notice of that strange kind of religious Atheism, 
or Atheistic Theogonism, which asserted, not only other understanding 
beings, superior to men, called by them gods, but also, amongst those, 
one Supreme or Jupiter too ; nevertheless native, and generated at first 
out of night or chaos (that is, senseless matter,) as also mortal and cor- 
ruptible again into the same. 

Besides which, there is yet a fourth Atheistic fone taken notice of, 
out of the writings of the ancients, (though perhaps junior to the rest, 
it seeming to be but the corruption and degeneration of Stoicism) 
which concluded the whole world, not to be an animal (as the Pagan 
Theists then generally supposed,) but only one huge plant or vegeta- 
ble, having an artificial, plantal, and plastic nature, as its highest prin- 
ciple, orderly disposing the whole, without any mind or understanding. 
And here have we set down the agreement of all the Atheistic forms 
(however differing so much from one another,) in this one general 
principle, viz.—That all anunality, conscious life and understanding, 
is generated out of senseless matter, and corruptible again into it. 

Wherefore, in the close of this third chapter, we insist largely upon 
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an artificial, regular, and plastic nature, devoid of express knowledge 
and understanding, as subordinate to the Deity ; chiefly in way of con- 
futation of those Cosmo-plastic and Hylozoic Atheisms. Though we 
had a further design herein also, for the defence of Theism; forasmuch 
as without such a nature, either God must be supposed to do all things 
in the world immediately, and to form every gnat and fly, as it were, 
with his own hands; which seemeth not so becoming of him, and 
would render his providence, to human apprehensions, laborious and 
distractious ; or else the whole system of this corporeal universe must 
result only from fortuitous mechanism, without the direction of any 
mind ; which hypothesis once admitted, would unquestionably, by de- 
grees, supplant and undermine all Theism. And now, from what we 
have declared, it may plainly appear, that this digression of ours, con- 
cerning an artificial, regular, and plastic nature, (subordinate to the 
Deity) is no wen, or excrescency in the body of this book ; but a natu- 
ral and necessary member thereof. 

In the fourth chapter, after the idea of God fully declared, (where 
we could not omit his essential goodness and justice, or, if we may so 
call it, the morality of the Deity, though that be a thing properly be- 
longing to the second book, the confutation of the Divine Fate im- 
moral) there is a large account given of the Pagan Polytheism ; to sat- 
isfy a very considerable objection, that lay in our way from thence, 
against the naturality of the idea of God, as including oneliness and 
singularity in it. For had that, upon inquiry, been found true, which 
is so commonly taken for granted, that the generality of the Pagan na- 
tions had constantly scattered their devotions amongst a multitude of 
self-existent and independent deities, they acknowledging no sovereign 
Numen ; this would much have stumbled the naturality of the Divine 
idea. But now it being, on the contrary, clearly proved, that the Pa- 
gan theologers all along acknowledged one sovereign and omnipotent 
Deity, from which all their other gods were generated or created ; we 
have thereby not only removed the forementioned objection out of the 
way, but also evinced, that the generality of mankind have constantly 
had a certain prolepsis or anticipation in their minds, concerning the 
actual existence of a God, according to the true idea of him. And this 
was the rather done fully and carefully by us, because we had not met 
with it sufficiently performed before ; A. Steuchus Eugubinus having 
labored most in this subject, from whose profitable industry, though we © 
shall no way detract, yet whosoever will compare what he hath written — 
with ours, will find no just cause to think ours superfluous and unne- 
cessary, much less, a transcription out of his. In which, besides other 
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things, there is no account at all given of the many Pagan, poetical, 
and political gods, what they were; which isso great a part of our per- 
formance, to prove them really to have been but the polyonymy of one 
God. From whence it follows, also, that the Pagan religion, though 
sufficiently faulty, yet was not altogether so nonsensical, as the Atheists 
would represent it, out of design, that they might from thence infer all 
religion to be nothing but a mere cheat and imposture ; they worship- 
ping only one supreme God, in the several manifestations of his good- 
ness, power, and providence throughout the world, together with his in- 
ferior ministers. Nevertheless, we cannot deny, that being once en- 
gaged in this subject, we thought ourselves the more concerned to do 
the business thoroughly and effectually, because of that controversy 
lately agitated concerning idolatry (which cannot otherwise be decided, 
than by giving a true account of the Pagan religion,) and the so confi- 
dent affirmations of some, that none could possibly be guilty of idolatry, 
in the Scripture sense, who believed one God, the Creator of the whole 
world ; whereas it is most certain, on the contrary, that the Pagan Po- 
lytheism and idolatry consisted, not in worshipping many creators, or 
uncreateds, but in giving religious worship to creatures, besides the 
Creator ; they directing their devotion, (as Athanasius! plainly affirm- 
eth of them,) 2 aysvjtw, xoi moddotc yevetoig, to one uncreated only ; 
but, besides him, to many created gods. But as for the polemic man- 
agement of this controversy, concerning idolatry, we leave it to other 
learned hands, that are already engaged in it. 

Moreover, we have, in this fourth chapter, largely insisted also upon 
the Trinity. The reason whereof was, because it came in our way, 
and our contents engaged us thereunto, in order to the giving a full ac- 
count of the. Pagan theology, it being certain, that the Platonics and 
Pythagoreans, at least, if not other Pagans also, had their trinity, as 
well as Christians. And we could not well avoid the comparing of 
these two together : upon which occasion, we take notice of a double 
Platonic trinity ; the one spurious and adulterated, of some latter Pla- 
tonists ; the other true and genuine, of Plato himself; Parmenides, and 
the ancients. ‘The former of which, though it be opposed by us to the 
Christian trinity, and confuted, yet betwixt the latter and that, do we 
find a wonderful correspondence ; which is largely pursued in the Pla- 
tonic Christian apology. Wherein, notwithstanding, nothing must be 
looked upon, as dogmatically asserted by us, but only offered, and sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the learned in these matters ; we confining 
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ourselves in this mysterious point of the holy trinity, within the le 
of those its three essentials declared :—First, that it is not a trinity of 
mere names and words, or of logical notions only ; but of persons or 
hypostases.—Secondly, that none of those persons or hypostases are 
creatures, but all uncreated.—And, lastly, that they are all three, truly 
and really one God. Nevertheless we acknowledge, that we did there- 
fore the more copiously insist upon this argument, because of our then 
designed defence of Christianity ; we conceiving, that this parallelism, 
betwixt the ancient or genuine Platonic, and the Christian trinity, 
might be of some use to satisfy those amongst us, who boggle so much 
at the trinity, and look upon it as the choak-pear of Christianity ; when 
they shall find, that the freest wits among the Pagans, and the best 
philosophers, who had nothing of superstition to determine them that 


way, were so far from being shy of such an hypothesis, as that they © 


were even fond thereof. And that the Pagans had indeed such a Ca- 
bala amongst them (which some perhaps will yet hardly believe, not- 
withstanding all that we have said,) might be further convinced, from 
that memorable relation in Plutarch,! of Thespesius Solensis, who, 
after he had been looked upon as dead for three days, reviving, affirm- 
ed, amongst other things, which he thought he saw or heard in the 
mean time in his ecstasy, this of three gods in the form of a triangle, 
pouring in streams into one another ; Orpheus his soul being said to 
have arrived so far ; accordingly as from the testimonies of other Pagan 
writers we have proved, that a trinity of Divine hypostases was a part 
of the Orphic Cabala. True, indeed, our belief of the holy trinity is 
founded upon no Pagan Cabala, but only Scripture revelation; it being 
that, which Christians are, or should be, all baptized into. Neverthe- 
less these things are reasonably noted by us to this end, that that should 
not be made a prejudice against Christianity and revealed religion, nor 
looked upon as such an affrightful bugbear or mormo in it, which even 
Pagan philosophers themselves, and those of the most accomplished i in- 
tellectuals, and uncaptivated minds, though having neither councils, 
nor creeds, nor Scriptures, had so great a propensity and readiness to 
entertain, and such a veneration for. 

In this fourth chapter, we were necessitated, by the matter itself, 
to run out into philology and antiquity ; as also in the other parts of 
the book, we do often give an account of the doctrine of the ancients ; 
which, however, some over-severe philosophers may look upon fasti- 
diously, or undervalue and depreciate, yet as we conceived it often ne- 
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- cessary, so possibly may the variety thereof not be ungrateful to others ; 
and this mixture of philology, throughout the whole, sweeten and allay 
the severity of philosophy to them ; the main thing, which the book 
pretends to, in the mean time, being the philosophy of religion. But, 
for our parts, we neither call philology, nor yet philosophy, our mis- 
tress ; but serve ourselves of either, as occasion requireth. 

As for the last chapter, though it promise only a confutation of all 
the Atheistic grounds, yet we do therein also demonstrate the absolute 
impossibility of all Atheism, and the actual existence of a God. We say 
demonstrate, not @ priori, which is impossible and contradictious ; but 
by necessary inference from principles altogether undeniable. For we 
can by no means grant tothe Atheists, that there is no more than a 
probable persuasion or opinion to be had of the existence of a God, 
without any certain knowledge or science. Nevertheless, it will not 
follow from hence, that whosoever shall read these demonstrations of 
ours, and understand all the words of them, must therefore of neces- 
sity be presently convinced, whether he will or no, and put out of all 
manner of doubt or hesitancy, concerning the existenceof a God. For 
we believe that to be true, which some have affirmed, that were there 
any interest of life, any concernment of appetite and passion, against 
the truth of geometrical theorems themselves, as of a triangle having 
three angles equal to two right, whereby men’s judgments may be 
clouded and bribed, notwithstanding all the demonstrations of them, 
many would remain at least skeptical about them. Wherefore mere 
speculation, and dry mathematical reason, in minds unpurified, and 
having a contrary interest of carnality, and a heavy load of infidelity 
and distrust sinking them down, cannot alone beget an unshaken con- 
fidence and assurance of so high a truth as this, the existence of one 
perfect understanding Being, the original of all things. As it is cer- 
tain, also, on the contrary, that minds cleansed and purged from vice 
may, without syllogistical reasonings, and mathematical demonstra- 
tions, have an undoubted assurance of the existence of a God, accord- 
ing to that of the philosopher, 7 xaPagor moist éy yrooes THY aQLOTHY 
Eivou, Purity possesses men with an assurance of the best things ; — 
whether this assurance be called a vaticination or Divine’ sagacity (as 
it is by Plato and Aristotle,) or faith, asin the Scripture. For the 
Scripture faith is not a mere believing of historical things, and upon 
inartificial arguments or testimonies only ; but a certain higher and 
Divine power in the soul, that peculiarly correspondeth with the Deity. 
Notwithstanding which, knowledge or science added to this faith, ac- 
cording to the Scripture advice, will make it more firm and stedfast, 
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and the better able to resist those assaults of sophistical reasonings 
that shall be made against it. 

In this fifth chapter, as sometimes elsewhere, we thought ourselves 
concerned, in defence of the Divine wisdom, goodness, and _ perfection 
against Atheists, to maintain (with all the ancient philosophic Theists) 
the perfection of the creation also; or, that the whole system of things, 


taken altogether, could not have been better made and ordered than it ~ 


is. And, indeed, this Divine goodness and perfection, as displaying 
and manifesting itself in the works of nature and providence, is supposed 
in Scripture to be the very foundation of our Christian faith ; when 
that it is defined to be the substance and evidence rerum sperandarum ; 
that is, of whatsoever is (by a good man) to be hoped for. — Notwith- 
standing which, it was far from our intention therefore to conclude, 
that nothing neither in Nature nor Providence could be otherwise than 
it is; or that there is nothing left to the free will and choice of the 
Deity. And though we do, in the third section, insist largely upon 
that ancient Pythagoric Cabala, that souls are always united to some 
body or other, as also, that all rational and intellectual creatures con- 
sist of soul and body; and suggest several things from reason and 
Christian antiquity in favor of them both : yet would we not be under- 
stood to dogmatize in either of them, but to submit all to better judg- 
ments. 

Again, we shall here advertise the reader (though we have cautioned 
concerning it in the book itself,) that in our defence of incorporeal sub- 
stance against the Atheists, however we thought ourselves concerned to 
say the utmost that possibly we could, in way of vindication of the an- 
cients, who generally maintained it to be unextended (which to some 
seems an absolute impossibility ;) yet we would not be supposed our- 
selves dogmatically to assert any more in this point than what all incor- 
porealists agree in, that there is a substance specifically distinct from 
body ; namely, such as consisteth not of parts separable from one 
another, and which can penetrate body, and lastly, is self-active, and 
hath an internal energy, distinct from that of local motion. And thus 
much is undeniably evinced by the arguments before proposed. But 
whether this substance be altogether unextended, or extended other- 
wise than body, we shall leave every man to make his own judgment 
concerning it. 

Furthermore, we think fit here to suggest, that whereas throughout 
this chapter and whole book, we constantly oppose the generation of 
souls, that is, the production of life, cogitation, and understanding, out 
of dead and senseless matter ; and assert all souls to be as substantial 
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as matter itself: this is not done by us, out of any fond addictedness to 
Pythagoric whimseys, nor indeed out of a mere partial regard to that 
cause of Theism neither, which we are engaged in (though we had 
great reason to be tender of that too ;) but because we were enforced 
thereunto, by dry mathematical reason ; it being as certain to us, as 
any thing in all geometry, that cogitation and understanding can never 
possibly result out of magnitudes, figures, sites, and local motions 
(which is all that ourselves can allow to body) however compounded to- 
gether. Nor indeed in that other way of qualities, is it better conceiva- 
ble how they should emerge out of hot and cold, moist and dry, thick 
and thin ; according to the Anaximandrian Atheism. And they who 
can persuade themselves of the contrary, may believe, that any thing 
may be caused by any thing ; upon which supposition we confess it 
impossible to us to prove the existence of a God from the phenomena. 

In the close of this fifth chapter, because the Atheists do in the last 
place pretend, Theism and religion to be inconsistent with civil sove- 
reignty, we were necessitated briefly to unravel and confute all the 
Atheistic ethics and politics (though this more properly belong to our 
second book intended ;) where we make it plainly to appear, that the 
Atheist’s artificial and factitious justice is nothing but will and words ; 
and that they give to civil sovereigns no right nor authority at all, but 
only belluine liberty and brutish force. But, on the contrary, as we 
assert justice and obligation, not made by law and commands, but in 
nature, and prove this, together with conscience and religion, to be the 
only basis of civil authority, so do we also maintain all the rights of 
civil sovereigns ; giving both to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s. 

And now, having made all our apologies and reflections, we have 
no more to add, but only the retractation or retraction of one passage 
(Chap. V.;) where mentioning that opinion of a modern Atheistic wri- 
ter, that cogitation is nothing else but local motion, we could not think 
Epicurus and Democritus to have sunk to such a degree, either of sot- 
tishness or impudence, as this; whereas we found cause afterwards, 
upon further consideration, to change our opinion herein. Forasmuch 
as when Epicurus derived liberty of will in men, merely from that mo- 
tion of senseless atoms declining uncertainly from the perpendicular ; 
it is evident, that, according to him, volition itself must be really local 
motion. As indeed in the Democritic fate, and material necessity of 
all things, it is implied, that human cogitations are but mechanism and 
motion. Notwithstanding which, both Democritus and Epicurus suppos- 
ed that the world was made without cogitation, though by local motion. 
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So that the meaning of these besotted Atheists (if at least they had any 
meaning) seems to have been this, that all cogitation is really nothing 
else but local motion ; nevertheless all motion not cogitation, but only 
in such and such circumstances, or in bodies so modified. 

And now we are not ignorant, that some will be ready to condemn 
this whole labor of ours, and of others in this kind, against Atheism, 
as altogether useless and superfluous; upon this pretence, that an Athe- 
ist is a mere chimera, and there is no sucha thing any where to be 
found in the world. And indeed we could heartily wish, upon that 
condition, that all this labor of ours were superfluous and useless. But 
as to Atheists, these so confident exploders of them are both unskilled | 
in the monuments of antiquity, and unacquainted with the present age 
they live in; others having found too great an assurance, from their 
own personal converse, of the reality of them. Nevertheless, this labor 
of ours is not intended only for the conversion of downright and pro- 
fessed Atheists (of which there is but little hope, they being sunk into 
so great a degree of sottishness,) but for the confirmation of weak, stag- 
gering and skeptical Theists. And unless these exploders of Atheists 
will affirm, also, that all men have constantly an unshaken faith and 
belief of the existence of a God, without the least mixture of a doubtful 
distrust and hesitancy (which, if it were so, the world could not possi- 
bly be so bad as now it is,) they must needs grant, such endeavors as 
these, for the confirming and establishing of men’s minds in the belief 
of a God, by philosophic reasons, in an age so philosophical, not to be 
superfluous and useless. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1. The fatal necessity of all human actionsand events maintained upon 


three several grounds, which are so many false hypotheses of the in- 
tellectual system of the universe.—2. Concerning the mathematical or 
astrological Fate.—3. Concerning the opinion of those, who suppose a 
Fate superior to the highest Deity.—4. The moderation of this discourse. 
3. The Atheistical hypothesis or Democritical Fate being founded upon 
the Atomical physiology: the necessity of giving an account of it, and 
that first briefly described.—6. The antiquity of this physiology, and 
the account which is given of it by Aristotle.—7. A clear and full 
record of the same physiology in Plato, that hath not been taken notice 
of.—8. That neither Democritus, nor Leucippus, nor Protagoras, nor 
any Atheists, were the first inventors of this philosophy ; and of the 
necessity of being thoroughly acquainted with it, in order to the confu- 
tation of Atheism.—9. The tradition of Pesidonius, the Stoic, that 
Moschus, an ancient Pheenician, was the first inventor of the Atomical 
physiology. — 10, That this Moschus, the inventor of the Atomical 
physiology, was probably the same with Mochus, the physiologer, in 
Jamblichus, with whose successors, priests, and prophets, Pythagoras 
conversed at Sidon.—11. Other probabilities for this, that Pythagoras 
was acquainted with the Atomical physiology.—12. That Pythagoras’s 
Monads were Atoms.—13. Proved plainly, that Empedocles, who was 
a Pythagorean, physiologized atomically.—14. The same further con- 
vinced from Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and Stobeeus.—15, That Anaxa- 
goras was a spurious Atomist, or unskilful imitator of that philosophy.— 
16. That Ecphantus, the Pythagorean, Xenocrates, Heraclides, Diodo- 
rus, and Metrodorus Chins, were all ancient assertors of the Atomical 
physiology ; together with Aristotle’s testimony, that the ancient physi- 
ologers generally went that way.—17. How Aristotle is to be reconciled 
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with himself, and the credit of other writers to be salved, who impute 
this philosophy to Leucippus and Democritus; that they were the first 
Atheizers of it, or the founders of that philosophy, which is Atheistically 
Atomical.—1&. That the Atomists, before Democritus, were assertors of a 
Deity and substance incorporeal.—19. A confotation of these neoterics, 
who deny that incorporeal substance was ever asserted by any of the an- 
cients, and the antiquity of that doctrine proved from Plato, who himself 
professedly maintained it.—20. That Aristotle likewise asserted incorpo- 
real substance. —21. That Epicurus endeavored to confute this opinion, as 
that which Platoand others of the ancients had maintained.—22. That all 
those philosophers, who held the immortality of the soul, and a Deity 
distinct from the world, held incorporeal substance; and that besides 
Thales, Pythagoras was a grand champton for the same, who also asserted 
a Divine triad.—23. Parmenides an assertor of incorporeal substance, to- 
gether with all those, who maintained that all things did not flow, but 
something stand.—24. Empedocles vindicated from being either an Athe- 
ist or Corporealist at Jarge.—25. Anaxagoras a plain assertor of incorpo- 
real substance.—26. Inferred that the ancient Atornists before Democritus 
were both Theists and Incorporealists.—27. That there is not only an 
inconsistency between Atomology and Theology, but also a natural cog- 
nation proved from the origin of the Atomical physiology, and first a 
general account thereof.—28. A more particular account of the origin of 
this philosophy, from that priuciple of reason, That in nature, nothing 
comes from nothing, nor goes to nothing.—29. That the same principle, 
which made the ancients discard substantial forms and qualities, made 
them also to assert incorporeal substance.—39. That from the same 
ground of reason also they asserted the immortality of souls.—3l. That 
the doctrine of the pre-existence and transmigration of souls had _ its 
original from hence also.—32. That the ancients did not confine this to 
human souls only, but extend it to all souls and lives whatsoever.—33. 
All this proved from Empedocles, who asserted the pre-existence as well 
as the post-existence of all souls upon that ground.—34, A censure of 
this doctrine ; that the reason of it is irrefragable for the post-eternity of 
all human souls; and that the hypothesis of the creation of human souls, 
which salves their immortality without pre-existence, is rational.—35. A 
new hypothesis to salve the incorporiety of the souls of brutes, without 
their post-existence and successive transmigrations.—36, That this will 
not prejudice the immortality of human souls.—37. That the Empedoc- 
lean hypothesis is more rational than the opinion of those, that would 
make the souls of brutes corporeal.—38. That the constitution of the 
Atomical physiology is such, that whosoever entertains it, and thoroughly 
understands it, niust needs hold incorporeal substance in five particulars. 
—39. Two general advantages of the Atomical or mechanical physiology ; 
first, that it renders the corporeal world intelligible-—40. The second 
advantage of it, that it prepares an easy and clear way for the demonstra- 
tion of incorporeal substance.—41. Concluded, that the ancient Moschi- 
cal philosophy consisted of two parts, Atomical physiology, and theology 
or pneumatology.—42. That this entire philosophy was afterwards man- 

led and dismembered, some taking one part of it alone, and some the 
other.—43. That Leucippus and Democritus, being atheistically inclined, 
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took the Atomical physiology, endeavoring to make it subservient to 
Atheism ; and upon what occasion they did it, and how unsuccessfully.— 
44, That Plato took the theology and pneumatology of the ancients, but — 
rejected their Atomical physiology, and upon what accounts.—45, That 
Aristotle followed Plato herein, with a commendation of Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy. 


Tuery, that hold the necessity of all human actions and events, do 
it upon one or other of these two grounds—either because they sup- 
pose, that necessity is inwardly essential to all agents whatsoever, and 
that contingent liberty is meGéyuo uvumdotatoy, a thing impossible or 
contradictious, which can have no existence any where in nature; the 
sense of which was thus expressed by the Epicurean poet.! 





Quod res queque Necessum 
Intestinum habeat cunctis.in rebus agenulis, etc. 


That every thing naturally labors under an intestine necessity :—or 
else, because, though they admit contingent liberty not only as a thing 
possible, but also as that which is actually existent in the Deity, yet 
they conceive all things to be so determined by the will and decrees of 
this Deity, as that they are thereby made necessary to us. The former 
of these two opinions, that contingent liberty is teéyuoe ovvnoctatoy, 
such a thing as can have no existence in nature, may be maintained 
upon two different grounds: either from such an hypothesis as this, 
that the universe is nothing else but body and local motion; and noth- 
ing moving itself, the action of every agent is determined by some 
other agent without it; and therefore that t4ixn oveyxn, material and 
mechanical necessity, must needs reign over all things ; or else, though 
cogitative beings be supposed to have a certain principle of activity 
within themselves, yet that there can be no contingency in their ac- 
tions, because all volitions are determined by a necessary antecedent 
understanding. 

Plotinus” makes another distribution of Fatalists, which yet in the 
conclusion will come to the same with the former; Sittovs ay ts 
Oéusvog tovTovs otx Hy ob Tov GAnSoUs UNoTUYyaVOL, OF Mey yag aD svog 
TLVOS TH TAYTH aYaOTHOLY, ob O& ovx ovTH A man, (saith he) will not do 
amiss, that will divide all Fatalists first into these two general heads, 
namely, that they derive all things from one principle or not ;—the 
former of which may be called Divine Fatalists, the latter Atheistical. 

1 Lucret. lib. ii. v. 289, etc. 
2 Libro de Fato, Ennead. iii. lib. i. ¢. 2. p. 280. 
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Which Divine Fatalists he again subdivides into such, as first make 
God by immediate influence to do all things in us; as in animals the 
members are not determined by themselves, but by that which is the 
hegemonic in every one: and, secondly, such as make Fate to be an 
implexed series or concatenation of causes, all in themselves necessary, 
whereof God is the chief. The former seems to be a description of that 
very Fate, that is maintained by some neoteric Christians ; the latter is 
the Fate of the Stoics. 

Wherefore Fatalists, that hold the necessity of all human actions 
and events, may be reduced to these three heads: first, such as, assert- 
ing the Deity, suppose it irrespectively to decree and determine all 
things, and thereby make all actions necessary to us; which kind of 
Fate, though philosophers and other ancient writers have not been 
altogether silent of it, yet it has been principally maintained by some 
neoteric Christians, contrary to the sense of the ancient church. Sec- 
ondly, such as suppose a Deity, that, acting wisely, but necessarily, 
did contrive the general frame of things in the world; from whence, 
by a series of causes, doth unavoidably result whatsoever is now done 
in it: which Fate is a concatenation of causes, all in themselves neces- 
sary, and is that which was asserted by the ancient Stoics, Zeno and 
Chrysippus, whom the Jewish Essenes seemed to follow. And, lastly, 
such as hold the material necessity of all things without a Deity ; 
which Fate Epicurus! calls ty» tay prvowar siuaguerny, the Fate of the 
Naturalists—that is, indeed, the Atheists, the assertors whereof may be 
called also the Democritical Fatalists. Which three opinions con- 
cerning Fate are so many several hypotheses of the intellectual system 
of the universe: all which we shall here propose, endeavoring to show 
the falseness of them, and then substitute the true mundane system in 
the room of them. 

Ii. The mathematical or astrological Fate so much talked of, as it 
is a thing no way considerable for the grounds of it, so whatsoever it be 
it must needs fall under one or other of those two general heads in the 
Plotinical distribution last mentioned, so as either to derive all things 
from one principle, or not. It seems to have had its first emersion 
amongst the Chaldeans from a certain kind of blind Polytheism (which 
is but a better sort of disguised Atheism,) but it was afterwards adopt- 
ted and fondly nursed by the Stoics, in a way of subordination to their 
Divine Fate; for Manilius, Firmicus, and other masters of that sect, 
were great promoters of it. And there was too much attributed to as- 


' Vide Epistol. Epicuri ad Meneceum, apud Diogen. Laertium, lib, x. 
segm, 134, p. 659, edit. Meibornii. 
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trology also by those that were no Fatalists, both Heathen and Chris- 
tian philosophers, such as were Plotinus, Origen,Simplicius, and others ; 
who, though they did not make the stars to necessitate all human ac- 
tions here below, they supposed, that Divine Providence (foreknowing 
all things) had contrived such a strange coincidence of the motions and 
configurations of the heavenly bodies with such actions here upon earth, 
as that the former might be prognostics of the latter. Thus Origen! 
determines, that the stars do not make but signify; and that the heav- 
ens area kind of Divine volume, in whose characters they that are 
skilled may read or spell out human events. ‘To the same purpose, 
Plotinus,” Dégstur wéy tavta éni cwrygia tov olhwy, nagéyerFoar 08 xat 
GAdIiY yostuy ty TOV tis ALTA WomEO YocUMatu BlémoYTaS, TOS TOLHUTHY 
YouUMatixyiy siOOTAs KrayiMoxELY TH WEAAOYTE Ex TOY TyNnUaTHY ZaTK TO 
avuloyoy psSodstovtas TO onuctvousvoy’ womeg ei tig Aéyou, énerdr Vwnhos 
oovls onuuivsr Vynlus tives moaseis’ The motion of the stars was in- 
tended for the physical good of the whole; but they afford also another 
use collaterally in order to prognostication, namely, that they who are 
skilled in the grammar of the heavens may be able, from the several 
configurations of the stars, as it were letters, to spell out future events, 
by making such analogical interpretations as they use to do in augury ; 
as when a bird flies high, to interpret this of some high and _ noble ex- 
ploit—And Simplicius,? in like manner, Yvupwvrog éotly i siunouévy 
TMEQLPOOU TH MOOCHOAY TAY WUYaY TH xAT HVTHY EQZYOMEYY sig THY yévsoLY, OK 
avaynotovon usy tag tavds dgéyecDar 7} tas, Gtupwros Js Ovo Tus 
ogéseow aitayv. The fatal conversion of the heavens is made to corres- 
pond with the production of souls into generation at such and such 
times, not necessitating them to will this or that, but conspiring agree- 
ably with such appetites and volitions of theirs.—And these philoso- 
phers were the rather inclinable to this persuasion from a_ superstitious 
conceit which they had, that the stars, being animated, were intellec- 
tual beings of afar higher rank than men. And since God did not 
make them, nor any thing else in the world, singly for themselves 
alone, but also contribute to the public good of the universe, their 
physical influence seeming inconsiderable, they knew not well what 
else could be worthy of them, unless it were to portend human events. 
This indeed is the best sense that can be made of astrological prognos- 


| Vide P. Dan. Huetium Origenianor. lib. ii. c. viii. sec. v. p- 129. 


2 Libro de Fato, Ennead. iii. lib.i.c. vi. p. 233. videas etiam Ennead. ii. 
lib. iti. c. i. p. 137, et c. vii. p. 140, 141. 
3 Comment. in Epictetum, c. i. p. 26, edit. Salmasii. 
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tication ; but it is a business that stands upon a very weak and tottering, 
if not impossible foundation. 

IfI. There is another wild and extravagant conceit, which some of 
the Pagans had, who though they verbally acknowledged a Deity, yet 
supposed a certain Fate superior to it, and not only to all their other petty 
gods, but also to Jupiter himself. To which purpose is that of the 
Greek poet Latined by Cicero,! “Quod fore paratum est, id summum 
exuperat Jovem ;” and that of Herodotus,? Tijy zeroomuérny wotgay odv- 
votoy eat anopuyéew zat t Oeci* It is impossible for God himself to 
avoid the destined Fate :—and Jdotdosg Osdg avayuns,? God himself isa 
servant of necessity.—According to which conceit, Jupiter in Homer* 
laments his condition, in that the Fates having determined, that his be- 
loved Sarpedon should be slain by the son of Meneetius, he was not 
able to withstand it. Though all these passages may not perhaps im- 
ply much more than what the Stoical hypothesis itself imported; for 
that did also in some sense make God himself a servant to the necessi- 
ty of the matter, and to his own decrees, in that he could not have made 
the smallest thing in the world otherwise than now it is, much less was 
able to alter any thing: according to that of Seneca,°® ‘‘ Eadem neces- 
sitas et Deos alligat. Irrevocabilis divina pariter atque humana cursus 
vehit. _ Ille ipse omnium conditor ac rector scripsit quidem Fata, sed 
sequitur. Semper paret, semel jussit.”” One and the same chain of neces- 
sity ties God and men. The same irrevocable and unalterable course 
carries on Divine and human things. The very maker and governor 
of all things, that writ the fates, follows them. He did but once com- 
mand, but he always obeys.—But if there were this further meaning in 
the passages before cited, that a necessity without God, that was invin- 
cible by him, did determine his will to do all things; this was nothing 
but a certain confused and contradictious jumble of Atheism and The- 
ism both together; or an odd kind of intimation, that however the name 
of God be used in compliance with vulgar speech and opinion, yet in- 
deed it signifies nothing but material necessity ; and the blind motion - 
of matter is really the highest numen in the world. | And here that of 
Balbus the Stoic, in Cicero,® is opportune: ‘‘ Non est natura Dei pre- 











1 De Divinat. lib. ii. ¢. x. p. 3196, edit. Verburgii. 

2 Lib. i. c. xei. p. 38. ed. Gronovii. 

3 Vide Menandri et Philemonis reliquias a Jo. Clerico editas, p. 307. 
4 Iliad, 1. w. 

° De Providentia, c. v. p. 195, edit. Jo. Fred. Gronovii. 

6 De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. c. xxx. p. 3000. 
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potens et excellens, siquidem ea subjecta est ei vel necessitati vel na- 
ture, qua celum, maria, terreque reguntur. Nihil autem est prestan- 
tius Deo. Nulli igitur est nature obediens aut subjectus Deus.” God 
would not be the most powerful and excellent being, if he were subject 
to that either necessity or nature, by which the heavens, seas and earth 
are governed. But the notion of a God implies the most excellent be- 
ing. ‘Therefore, God is not obedient or subject to any nature.— 

IV. And now we think fit here to suggest, that however we shall 
oppose those three Fatalisms before mentioned, as so many false hy- 
potheses of the mundane system and economy, and endeavor to exclude 
that severe tyranness, as Epicurus calls it, of Universal Necessity 
reigning over all, and to leave some scope for contingent liberty to 
move up and down in, without which neither rational creatures can be 
blame worthy for any thing they do, nor God have any object to dis- 
play his justice upon, nor indeed be justified in his providence; yet, 
as we vindicate to God the glory of all good, so we do not quite banish 
the notion of Fate neither, nor take away all Necessity; which isa 
thing the Clazomenian philosopher’ of old was taxed for, affirming 
pndéy tov yivousvear yiverd-ae xo simooueryy, “Ade sive xévoY TOUTO TovYO— 
ve. ‘That nothing at all was done by Fate, but that it was altogether 
a vain name.—And the Sadduceans among the Jews have been noted 
for the same :° 
ovtE nar uiTyy te avouniva téhos AauBavey, Unarta O& ép quiv aitors 
tdévte¢* They take away all Fate, and will not allow it to be any 
thing at all, nor to have any power over human things, but put all things 
entirely into the hands of men’s own free will.—And some of our own 
seem to have approached too near to this extreme, attributing perhaps 
more to the power of free will, than either religion or nature will admit. 
But the hypothesis, that we shall recommend as most agreeable to truth, 
of a mg0vo1e ihecuos, placable providence—of a Deity essentially good, 
presiding over all, will avoid all extremes, asserting to God the glory of 
good, and freeing him from the blame of evil; and leaving a certain 
proportionate contemperation and commixture of contingency and ne- 
cessity both together in the world; as nature requires a mixture of 
motion and rest, without either of which there could be no generation. 
Which temper was observed by several of the ancients; as the Phari- 
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' Anaxagoras, who was censured for this opinion by Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis de Fato, sec. ii. p. 11, edit. Lond. 1658, in 12mo. 


2 Josephi Antiq. Judaic. lib. xiii, ¢. v. sec. ix. p. 649, tom. i. edit. Ha- 
vercampi. 
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saic sect amongst the Jews, who determined,’ tiva zai ov muerte Tig ti- 
paguérns sivar Egyov, tiva O& ép Eavtoig txugyeir, That some things and © 
not all were the effects of Fate, but some things were left in men’s own 
power and liberty :—and also by Plato? amongst the philosophers, 
Thoutoy éxoiver usy siuaousyyy én toy éySountvey wuyay xa Bior, cvveroo— 
ye O& xol Ty nag Huds oitiay. Plato inserts something of Fate into 
human lives and actions, and he joins with it liberty of will also.—He 
doth indeed suppose human souls to have within themselves the causes 
of their own changes to a better or worse state, and every where de- 
clares God to be blameless for their evils; and yet he® somewhere 
makes the three fatal sisters, notwithstanding, Clotho, Lachesis, and 
Atropos, to be busy about them also. For according to the sense of 
the ancients, Fate is a servant of Divine Providence in the world, and 
takes place differently upon the different actings of free-willed beings. 
And how free a thing soever the will of man may seem to be to some, yet I 
conceive it to be out of question, that it may contract upon itself such 
necessities and fatalities, as it cannot upon a sudden rid itself of at 
pleasure. But whatsoever is said in the sequel of this discourse by way 
of opposition to that Fatalism of the neoteric Christians, is intended 
only to vindicate what was the constant doctrine of the Christian 
church in its greatest purity (as shall be made manifest), and not to in- 
troduce any new-fangled conceit of our own. 

V. We must now proceed to give a more full and perfect account 
of these three several Fates, or hypotheses of the mundane system be- 
fore mentioned, together with the grounds of them, beginning first with 
that, which we principally intend the confutation of, the Atheistical or 
Democritical Fate ; which, asrit is a thing of the most dangerous con- 
sequence of all, so it seems to be most spreading and infectious in these 
latter times. 

Now this Atheistical system of the world, that makes all things to 
be materially and mechanically necessary, without a God, is built upon 
a peculiar physiological hypothesis, different from what hath been gen- 
erally received for many ages; which is called by some Atomical or 
corpuscular, by others Mechanical ; of which we must therefore needs 
give a full and perfect account. And we shall do it first in general, 








I Id. ibid. 


2 Vide Plutarch. de Placitis Philosophorum, lib. {. c. xxvii. p. 844. t. 
ii. oper. edit. Francof. 1599, fol. 


3 Vide Platon. de Republica, 1. x. p. 520. 
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briefly, not descending te those minute particularities of it, which dre 


disputed amongst these Atomists themselves, in this manner. 


The Atomical physiology supposes, that body is nothing else but 
Ovactatoy avtitumoy, that is, extended bulk; and resolves, therefore, 
that nothing is to be attributed to it, but what is included in the nature 
and idea of it, viz.—more or less magnitude with divisibility into parts, 
figure, and position, together with motion or rest, but so as that no part 
of body can ever move itself, but is always moved by something else. 
And consequently it supposes, that there is no need of any thing else 
besides the simple elements of magnitude, figure, site, and motion 
(which are all clearly intelligible as different modes of extended sub- 
stance) to solve the corporeal phenomena by; and therefore, not of any 
substantial forms distinct from the matter; nor of any other qualities 
really existing in the bodies without, besides the results or aggregates 
of those simple elements, and the disposition of the insensible parts of 
bodies in respect of figure, site and motion ; nor of any intentional spe- 
cies or shows, propagated from the objects to our senses: nor, lastly, of 
any other kind of motion or action really distinct from local motion 
(such as generation and alteration,) they being neither intelligible, as 
modes of extended substance, nor any ways necessary. Forasmuch as 
the forms and qualities of bodies may well be conceived to be nothing 
but the result of those simple elements of magnitude, figure, site, and 
motion, variously compounded together, in the same manner as sylla- 


~ bles and words in great variety result from the different combinations 


and conjunctions of a few letters, or the simple elements of speech ; 
and the corporeal part of sensation, and particularly that of vision, may 
be solved only by local motion of bodies, that is, either by corporeal 
effluvia (called simulacra, membrane, and cxuvie) streaming continu- 
ally from the surface of the objects, or rather as the later and more re- 
fined Atomists! conceived, by pressure made from the object to the 
eye, by means of light in the medium. So that? wg due Boxtygias tot 
Tudsvtog Hé00¢ 10 Blsnousvoy avayyéhietar* the sense taking cognizance 
of the object by the subtile interposed medium, that is tense and 
stretched (thrusting every way from it upon the optic nerves,) doth by 
that as it'were by a staff touch it. Again, generation and corruption 
may be sufficiently explained by concretion and secretion, or local mo- 
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1 Vide Cartesii Dioptric. c. i. et ii. p. 50. tom.i. oper. ed. Amstelod. 
1692, in 4to. 

2 Apollodorus apud Diogenem Laertium, lib. vii. segm. 157, p. 466. 
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tion, without substantial forms and qualities. And, lastly, those sensi- 
ble ideas of light and colors, heat and cold, sweet and bitter, as they 
are distinct things from the figure, site, and motion of the insensible 
parts of the bodies, seem plainly to be nothing else but our own fancies, 
passions, and sensations, however they be vulgarly mistaken for quali- 
ties in the bodies without us. : 

VI. Thus much may suffice for a general account of the Atomical 
physiology. We shall in the next place consider the Antiquity thereof, 
as also what notice Aristotle hath taken of it, and what account he 
givesof the same. For though Epicurus went altogether this way, 
yet it is well known, that he was not the first inventor of it. But it is 
most commonly fathered on Democritus, who was senior both to Aris- _ 
totle and Plato, being reported to have been born the year after Socra- 
tes; from whose fountains Cicero! saith, that Epicurus watered his or- 
chards, and of whom Sex. Empiricus” and Laertius® testify, that he did 
éxBaldew tug wo.otytas, cashier qualities ;—and Plutarch,’ that he made 
the first principles of the whole universe atouovg améuovs, zai aroPeis, 
atoms devoid of all qualities and passions.—But Laertius® will have 
Leucippus, who was somewhat senior to Democritus, to be the first in- 
ventor of this philosophy, though he wrote not so many books concern- 
ing itas Democritus did. Aristotle, who often takes notice of this 
philosophy, and ascribes it commonly to Leucippus and Democritus 
jointly, gives us this description of it in his Metaphysics :° Aetziamos 
d8 xut 6 etuigos uvtov Anucugrtos otoiyeia wéy 10 mhijges xud 16 usvor sivas 
pace, héyortes lov TO ev Ov, 10 OE un ov, zat Tag Ovapogus uitiag tay GAAwy 
Pact TavTUAS uEYTOL TOtC, OYUK Te nol Tasiy nal Séowr, Siapégeiy YQ TO OY 
dvou@ xot Ovadiy7 xvi tg017* Leucippus and his companion Democri- 
tus make the first principles of all things to be Plenum and Vacuum 
(body and space,) whereof one is Ens, the other Non-ens, and the dif- 
ferences of the body, which are only figure, order, and position, to be 
the causes of all other things—Which differences they call by these 
names, Rysmus, Diathige, and Trope. And in his book, De Anima‘ 





1 De Nat. Deor. lib. i. c. xliii. p. 2948. t. ix. oper. 

2 Lib. ii. adv. Logicos, p. 459. Vide etiam lib. vi. adv. Musicos, p. 367, 
et. lib. i. adv. Logicos, p. 399. 

3 Lib. ix. segm. 72. p. 586. 

4 Libro adversus Colotem, tom. ii. oper. p. 1110. 

5 Lib. ix. segm. 30. p. 567. | 

6 Lib. i. c. iv. p. 268. tom. iv. oper. 
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having declared that Democritus made fire and the soul to consist of 
round atoms, he describes those atoms of his after this manner, otoy éy 
a) HEOL TH xohOUNEV EE Etopata év tots Ove THY Sreiday axtios, ay TY Toy- 
omeguiny ovo.yere Aéyer Anuoxgutos THs Odns priosuc, Ouoiws O8 xt Astxin- 
mog* ‘They are (saith he,) like those ramenta or dusty particles which 
appear in the sun-beams, an omnifarious seminary whereof Democritus 
makes to be the first elements of the whole universe, and so doth Leu- 
cippus likewise.—Elsewhere! the same Aristotle tells us, that these two 
philosophers explained generation and alteration, without forms and 
qualities, by figures and local motion: Jyuoxeutog xo Asvxinmos moin- 
TUYTES TH OYHUETe THY GhoiwoLy xut THY Yéveo” é% TOUTWY ToOLOvGL, SLoxgi~ 
el sy “ad GVYxoICEL yevEoLY nO PTOQGY, taker, O& xo Féoe ahiolwow: De- 
mocritus and Leucippus having made figures (or variously figured 
atoms,) the first principles, make generation and alteration out of these ; 
namely, generation together with corruption from the concretion and 
secretion of them, but alteration from the change of their order and 
position.—Again, he elsewhere? takes notice of that opinion of the 
Atomists, that all sense was a kind of touch, and that the sensible 
qualities of bodies were to be resolved into figures, imputing it not only 
to Democritus, but also to the generality of the old Philosophers, but 
very much disliking the same :—uoxgitog xat ob misiotor THY qvoto- 
hoya atonwtutoy te woLovor MaYTH yuQ TH aioSnTa Unta moLotoL xad 
sig Yuta uvayover tous yUuuovs* Democritus and most of the phys- 
iologers here commit a very great absurdity, in that they make all 
sense to be touch, and resolve sensible qualities into figures of in- 
sensible parts or atoms.—And this opinion he endeavors to con- 
fute by these arguments. First, because there is contrariety in qual- 
ities, as in black and white, hot and cold, bitter and sweet, but 
there is no contrariety in figures; for a circular figure is not con- 
trary toasquare or multangular; and therefore there must be real 
qualities in bodies distinct from the figure, site, and motion of parts. 
Again, the variety of figures and dispositions being infinite, it would 
follow from thence, that the species of colors, odors, and tastes should 
be infinite likewise, and reducible to no certain number. Which ar- 
guments I leave the professed Atomists to answer. Furthermore, Aris- 
totle somewhere also censures that other fundamental principle of this 
Atomical physiology, that the sensible ideas of colors and tastes, as red, 
green, bitter, and sweet, formally considered, are only passions and 
fancies in us, and not real qualities in the object without. For as in 





1 De Generat. et Corrupt. lib. i. c. ii. p. 700. tom. i. oper. 
2 De Sensu et Sensibili, c. iv. p. 70. tom. ii. oper. 
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a rainbow there is really nothing without our sight, but a rorid cloud 
diversely refracting and reflecting the sun-beams, in such an angle; 
nor are there really such qualities in the diaphanous prism ; when re- 
fracting the light, it exhibits to us the same colors of the rainbow; 
whence it was collected, that those things are probably the phantasms 
of the sentient, occasioned by different motions on the optic nerves; 
so they conceived the case to be the same in all other colors, and that 
both the colors of the prism and the rainbow were as real as other col- 
ors, and all other colors as fantastical as they; and then by parity of 
reason they extended the business further to the other sensibles. But 
this opinion Aristotle condemns in these words :! Ot 2gdtegov quotoho- 
70 TOVTO OU xadws Ehevor, Levxoy OUTE OVdEY OioMEVOL OUTE WEhaY KYEV OWelnc, 
outs ytuor avév yetcews* The former physiologers were generally out in 
this, in that they thought there was no black or white without the sight, 
nor no bitter or sweet without the taste—There are other passages in 
Aristotle concerning this philosophy, which I think superfluous to in- 
sert here; and I shall have occasion to cite some of them afterward for 
other purposes. nal 
VII. Bat in the next place it will not be amiss to show, that Plato 
also hath left a very full record of this mechanical or Atomical physi- 
ology (that hath hardly been yet taken notice of,) which notwithstand- 
ing he doth not impute either to Democritus (whose name Laertius ? 
thinks he purposely declined to mention throughout all his writings,) or 
to Leucippus, but to Protagoras. Wherefore in his Theetetus, having 
first declared in general,® that the Protagorean philosophy made all 
things to consist of a commixture of parts (or atoms,) and local motion, 
he represents it, in particular, concerning colors, after this manner ;4 
inohafe toivuy ovtwol xatd Te Oupata mOdITOY, O Os xadeig YO@Ma AEvxoY pH 
eiva, aUTO. Eregoy Te Ew THY TOY Gpuator, ud ey TOIS Oumar, Udde wEhoy 
TE xo Aevxov xab dtioty UAho yowmu ex IIo TNagOPoLis THY OMMETHY mYEOdS THY 
MOTH xOLvToeY PoQay quvertar yeyevynuévor, nol o O& Exxotoy sivat omer 
LOG", oUTE TO ME0TSudhoy Otte 10 AECTBadAOuEVoy GAAG weTasU TL exaOTH 
tOvoy yeyovos* First, as to that which belongs to the sight, you must 
conceive that which is called a white or black color not to be any thing 
absolutely existing, either without your eyes, or within your eyes: but 
black and white, and every other color, is caused by different motions 
made upon the eye from objects differently modified: so that it is 
nothing either in the agent nor the patient absolutely, but something 


' De Anima, lib. ii. c. i. p. 48. tom. ii. oper. 
2 Lib, ix. segm. 40. p. 571. 3 Page 118. 4 Ibid. p. 119. 
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which arises from between them both.—Where it follows immediately, 
3) ov Ovoxugicuio dy ws oloy Gor puivetar Exnotoy TxEMMEe TOLOVTOY xal xvVt 
zur Otpovv Sow; Can you or any man else be confident, that as every 
color appears to him, so it appears just the same to every man and ani- 
mal, any more than tastes and touches, heat and cold do?—From 
whence it is plain, that Protagoras made sensible qualities not to be all 
absolute things existing in the bodies without, but to be relative to us, 
and passions in us; and so they are called presently after tive éy juiy 
goeouwete, certain fancies, seemings or appearances in us. But there is 
another passage,! in which a fuller account is given of the whole Pro- 
tagorean doctrine, beginning thus : “Aoz7 0é é& Hg & viv On eléyousy wey- 
To IoOtHTAL HOS OLTHY, WS TO May xbynoLG HY, Xow HALO TUQe TOUTO OvdEY, TIS 
08 xuvjcewe Ovo stOn, AnD EL er cercevgoy Exategoy, OUveuLy O& TO sy TLOLETY 
éyov, To O& muazew* éx O& THS TOUTWY Omiding Te nod ToiWEwMs QOS GAANAE 
ylyveton txyova, wy 0 ev wéy Ocerga, SiOuwe dé, t0 péey aio PytoY, To 08 aio Fn- 
o1g Kel OUVExninTOLEL nal YevYoUsrY meta TOU aicFytot, etc. The princi- 
ple upon which all these things depend, is this, that the whole universe 
is motion (of atoms) and nothing else besides ; which motion is consid- 
ered two ways, and accordingly called by two names, action and pas- 
sion; from the mutual congress, and as it were attrition together of 
both which, are begotten innumerable offsprings, which though infinite 
in number, yet may be reduced to two general heads, sensibles and 
sensations, that are both generated at the same time ; the sensations 
are seeing and hearing and the like, and the correspondent sensibles, 
colors, sounds, etc. Wherefore when the eye, or such a propor- 
tionate object meet together, both the oioMytov and the «iePyaic, the 
sensible idea of white and black, and the sense of seeing, are generated 
together, neither of which would have been produced, if either of those 
two had not met with the other. Kalt’ GAdo 0é ovtm wuyoor xat Deg- 
MOY ZO YT TOY HUTOY TQOTOY UMOANTTEOY, AUTO Usy ZOD” CUTO cuNdEY siveLL, 
év 08 TH MOOG HAAN Ouldie, TATA yoyvEeTDou, HOLL TEYTOLE HTLO THS xivnoE— 
wg* 'The like is to be conceived of all other sensibles, as hot and cold, 
‘etc. that none of these are absolute things in themselves, or real qualities 
in the objects without, but they are begotten from the mutual congress 
of agent and patient with one another, and that by motion; so that 
neither the agent has any such thing in it before its congress with the 
patient, nor the patient before its congress with the agent. “Ex 0é ap- 
Potéowy TOV woLrovytos ual TOY MHGYOYTOS OOS TH HAAN CUYYLYYOMEYEY not 
TAS HiT ONOELG KO TH CITINTH AMOTLXTOYTOY, TH User TOLH HILO yiyve Dou, Te 
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6é aicSavousva* But the agent and patient meeting together, and be- 
getting sensation and sensibles, both the object and the sentient are 
forthwith made to be so and so qualified, as when honey is tasted, the 
sense of tasting and the quality of sweetness are begotten both together, 
though the sense be vulgarly attributed to the taster, and the quality of 
sweetness to the honey.—The conclusion of all which is summed up 
thus, ovdéy eivav avto xa” ato, aldo tii ciel yiyvesdo, That none of 
those sensible things is any thing absolutely in the objects without, but 
they are all generated or made relatively to the sentient—There is 
more in that dialogue to this purpose, which I here omit; but I have 
set down so much of it in the author’s own language, because it seems 
to me to be an excellent monument of the wisdom and sagacity of the 
old philosophers ; that which is the main curiosity in this whole busi- 
ness of the mechanical Atomical philosophy being here more fully and 
plainly expressed, than it is in Lucretius himself, viz. that sensible 
things, according to those ideas that we have of them, are not real 
qualities absolutely existing without us, but éy jjuiy pdopere, fancies or 
phantasms in us: so that both the Latin interpreters Ficinus and ‘Ser- 
ranus, though probably neither of them at all acquainted with this phi- 
losophy, as being not yet restored, could not but understand it after the 
same manner; the one expressing it thus—‘* Color ex aspectu motuque 
medium quiddam resultans est. Talis circa oculos passio ;’ and the 
other, “‘ Ex varia aspicientis diathesi, variaque sensilis specie colores 
varios et videri et fieri, ita tamen ut sint gartecta, nec nisi in apimo 
subsistant.”’ However, it appears by Plato’s manner of telling the sto- 
ry, and the tenor of the whole dialogue, that himself was not a little 
prejudiced against this philosophy. In all probability the rather, 
because Protagoras had made it a foundation both for Skepticism and 
Atheism. 

VIII. We hare now learnt from Plato, that Democritus and Leu- 
cippus were not the sole proprietaries in this philosophy, but that Pro- 
tagoras, though not vulgarly taken notice of for any such thing (being 
commonly represented as a sophist only) was a sharer in it likewise ; 
which Protagoras, indeed, Laertius,' and others, affirm to have been an 
auditor of Democritus ; and so he might be, notwithstanding what Plu- 
tarch tells us,” that Democritus wrote against his taking away the ab- 
solute nature of things. However, we are of opinion, that neither De- — 





1 Lib. ix. segm. 50. p. 575, 576. Videas etiam A. Gellium Noct. At- 
tie. lib. v. c. iii. et Suidam voce Mpotayogac. 
2 Libro adversus Colotem, tom. ii. oper. p. 1108, 1109. 
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mocritus, nor Protagoras, nor Leucippus, was the first inventor of this 
philosophy; and our reason is, because they were all three of them 
Atheists (though Protagoras alone was banished for that crime by the 
Athenians) and we cannot think, that any Atheists could be the inven- 
tors of it, much less that it was the genuine spawn and brood of Athe- 
ism itself, as some conceit, because, however these Atheists adopted it 
to themselves, endeavoring to serve their turns of it, yet, if rightly un- 
derstood, it is the most effectual engine against Atheism that can be. 
And we shall make it appear afterwards, that never any of those Athe- 
ists, whether ancient or modern (how great pretenders soever to it) did 
thoroughly understand it, but perpetually contradicted themselves in it. 
And this is the reason, why we insist so much upon this philosophy 
here, not only because without the perfect knowledge of it, we cannot 
deal with the Atheists at their own weapon; but also because we 
doubt not but to make a sovereign antidote against Atheism out of that 
very philosophy, which so many have used asa vehiculum to convey this 
poison of Atheism by. 

IX. But besides reason, we have also good historical probability for 
this opinion, that this philosophy was a thing of much greater antiquity 
than either Democritus or Leucippus. And first, because Posidonius, 
an ancient and learned philosopher, did (as both Empiricus' and 
Strabo? tell us) avouch it for an old tradition, that the first inventor of 
this Atomical philosophy, was one Moschus, a Pheenician, who, as 
Strabo also notes, lived before the Trojan wars. 

X. Moreover, it seems not altogether improbable, but that this 
Moschus, a Phenician philosopher, mentioned by Posidonius, might 
be the same with that Mochus, a Phenician physiologer, in Jambli- 
chus, with whose successors, priests, and prophets, he affirms that Py- 
thagoras, sometimes sojourning at Sidon (which was his native city,) 
had conversed : which may be taken for an intimation, as if he had 
been by them instructed in that Atomical physiology, which Moschus, 
or Mochus, the Pheenician, is said to have been the inventor of. Mo- 
chus or Moschus, is plainly a Phoenician name, and there is one Mo- 
chus, a Pheenician writer, cited in Athenzeus, whom the Latin transla- 
tor calls Moschus; and Mr. Seldon approves of the conjecture of Arce- 
rius, the publisher of Jamblichus, that this Mochus was no other man 
than the celebrated Moses of the Jews, with whose successors, the 
Jewish philosophers, priests, and prophets, Pythagoras conversed at 
Sidon. Some fantastic Atomists perhaps would here catch at this, to 
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make their philosophy to stand by Divine right, as owing its original 
to revelation ; whereas philosophy being not a matter of faith, but rea- 
son, men ought not to affect (as 1 conceive) to derive its pedigree from 
revelation, and by that very pretence, seek to impose it tyrannically 
upon the minds of men, which God hath here purposely left free to the 
use of their own faculties, that so finding out truth by them, they might 
enjoy that pleasure and satisfaction, which arises from thence. But 
we aim here at nothing more, than a confirmation of this truth, that 
the Atomical physiology was both older than Democritus, and had no 
such atheistical original neither. And there wants not other good au- 
thority for this, that Pythagoras did borrow many things from the Jews, 
and translate them into his philosophy. 

XI. But there are yet other considerable probabilities for this, that 
Pythagoras was not unacquainted with the Atomical physiology. And 
first from Democritus himself, who, as he was of the Italic row, or Py- 
thagoric succession, so it is recorded of him in Laertius,! that he was a 
great emulator of the Pythagoreans, and seemed to have taken all his 
philosophy from them, insomuch that if chronology had not contradict- 
ed it, it would have been concluded, that he had been an auditor of 
Pythagoras himself, of whom he testified his great admiration in a book 
entitled by his name. Moreover, some of his opinions had a plain cor- 
respondency with the Pythagoric doctrines, forasmuch as Democritus? 
did not only hold, péger9-ces atouovs év TH Ow Sivovuevac, that the atoms 
were carried round in a vortex ;— but altogether with Leucippus, 17 
yi oxstI-ur meg 10 wéoor Oevovueryy, that the earth was carried about the 
middle or centre of this vortex (which is the sun) turning in the mean- 
time round upon its own axis.—And just so the Pythagoric opinion is 
expressed by Aristotle,’ ty yay Ey tay dotgay ovcay xiuo qegousyny 
Meot TO uéoOV VUxTA xo THY jueouy moisiy’ That the earth, as one of 
the stars (that is a planet,) being carried round about the middle or 
centre (which is fire or the sun,) did in the meantime by its circumgy- 
ration upon its own axis make day and night. — Wherefore it may be 
reasonably from hence concluded, that as Democritus’s philosophy was 
Pythagorical, so Pythagoras’s philosophy was likewise Democritical, or 
Atomical. 

XII. But that which is of more moment yet, we have the authority 
of Ecphantus, a famous Pythagorean for this, that Pythagoras’s Mo- 











1 Lib. ix. segm. 38. p. 570. 
2 Lib. ix. segm. 44. p. 573. et segm. 30. p. 567. 
3 De Ceelo, lib. ii. c. xiii. p. 658. tom. i. oper. 
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nads, so much talked of, were nothing else but corporeal Atoms. ‘Thus 
we find it in Stobzus,! te¢ uPayoguus Movedas ovUTOS MOGTOS KTMEPTVOATO 
gouotixas, Ecphantus (who himself? asserted the doctrine of Atoms) 
first declared, that the Pythagoric Monads were corporeal,—i. e. Atoms. 
And this is further confirmed from what Aristotle? himself writes of 
these Pythagoreans and their Monads, tés Movdédas txohouBuvovory 
eyew uéyeFos* they suppose their Monads to have magnitude. — And 
from that he elsewhere* makes Monads and Atoms to signify the same 
thing, ovdev diapéger Movadas héyery 7] comctia ouixoa It is all one to 
say monades or small corpuscula.—And Gassendus® hath observed out 
of the Greek epigrammatist,® that Epicurus’s Atoms were sometimes 
called Monads too :— 


, ? ~ af 
uatny Envwmoveoy éucoy 
« ‘ A a = ’ 
ITov to xsvov Cytsiy uae tues at Movades. 


XIII. But to pass from Pythagoras himself; that Empedocles, who 
was a Pythagorean also, did physiologize atomically, is a thing that 
could hardly be doubted of, though there were no more proof for it than 
that one passage of his in his philosophic poems :7 


, > U 2 Pe 
vag OVOEVOS ETTLY ExaTTOU 
> 1 ' ’ 
Ahhu povoy pikic te Ovaddasis te wyévtov * 


Nature is nothing but the mixture and separation of things mingled ; 
or thus, There is no production of any thing anew, but only mixture 
and separation of things mingled.— Which is not only to be understood 
of animals, according to the Pythagoric doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls, but also, as himself expounds it, universally of all bodies, that 
their generation and corruption is nothing but mixture and separation ; 
or, as Aristotle’ expresses it, ovyxguorg wot Sv&xgvors, concretion and se- 
cretion of parts, together with change of figure and order. It may per- 
haps be objected, that Empedocles held four elements, out of which he 





1 Eclog. Phys. lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 27. edit. Plantin. 1575. fol. 
2 Stob. ubi supra, lib. i. c. xxv. p. 48. 

3 Metaphys. lib. xi. c. vi. tom. iv. oper. p. 424. 

4 De Anima, lib. ii. c. vi. p. 18. tom. ii. oper. 


° Physices sect. i. lib. iii. c. iv. p. 256. tom. i. oper. et in Notis ad 
lib. ix. Diog. Laertii, p. 70. tom. v. oper. 


6 Antholog. Grecor. Epigram. lib. i. xv. p. 32. edit. Francof. 1600. fol. 
7 Vide Pult. de Placitis Philos. lib. i. c. xxx. p. 885. tom. ii. oper. 
8 De Generat. et Corrupt. lib. ii. c. vi. p. 739. tom. i. oper. 
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would have all other bodies to be compounded ; and that as Aristotle 
affirms,! he made those elements not to be transmutable into one 
another neither. To which we reply, that he did indeed make four 
elements, as the first general concretion of atoms, and therein he did 
no more than Democritus himself, who, as Laertius writes,? did from 
atoms moving round in a vortex, marta ovyxgivata-yervay mig, vag, 
AéQn, Yi, sivas yao xal Taite é atouwy tay oVvoTHUatu, generate all 
concretions, fire, water, air, and earth, these being systems made out 
of certain atoms.—And Plato further confirms the same ; for in his 
book De Legibus® he describes (as I suppose) that very Atheistical hy- 
pothesis of Democrittis, though without mentioning his name, repre- 
senting it in this manner ; that by the fortuitous motion of senseless 
matter were first made those four elements, and then out of them after- 
ward sun, moon, stars, and earth. Now both Plutarch* and Stobeus® 
testify, that Empedocles compounded the four elements themselves out 
of atoms. ‘Eunedoxdijs Og éu pixgotéowy Oynwv ta otToLysa cUyugivEr UTEQ 
éotiv éhaziotu, xut otovel otolzeta otoizsiwy’ Empedocles makes the ele- 
ments to be compounded of other small corpuscula, which are the least, 
and as it were the elements of the elements.—And the same Stobzus 
again observes,° “Eumedoxlijs 190 tay tecoagwy otoysiov Soautouata éo- 
ziota* Empedocles makes the smallest particles and fragments of — 
body (that is, atoms,) to be before the four elements. — But whereas 
Aristotle affirms, that Empedocles denied the transmutation of those 
elements into one another, that must needs be either a slip in him, or 
else a fault in our copies; not only because Lucretius, who was better 
versed in that philosophy, and gives a particular account of Empedo- 
cles’s doctrine (besides many others of the ancients,) affirms the quite 
contrary ; but also because himself, in those fragments of his still pre- 
served, expressly acknowledges this transmutation. 


\ ” , ’ , 
Kai ptesiver sig whdnho, not av&etou éy méger cians. 


XIV. Besides all this, no less author than Plato affirms, that ac- 
cording to Empedocles, vision and other sensations were made by «o0g- 





1 Id. 734. et lib. i. c. iii. p. 699. 
2 Lib. ix. segm, 44. p. 573. 
3 Lib. x. p. 666. oper. 


_ 4 De Placitis Philos. lib. i. c. xvii. p. 883. tom. ii. oper. Vide etiam 
¢. xiii. p. 883. 
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Gout cynuctwr, the defluxions of figures, — or effluvia of atoms (for so 
Democritus’s Atoms are called in Aristotle ovata, because they were 
bodies which had only figure without qualities,) he supposing that some 
of these figures or particles corresponded with the organs of one sense, 
and some with the organs of another. !Ovxoty déyete anogdoas twas 
TOY OvtaYy note Eumedoxdser, xott TOQOUG, Big ove xo Of ov of eoGgout 0- 
Gsvortas, nol Tay UTogdowy Tus mév KOUTTELY Evious TAY MOQY, Tag OE ELaT- 
Tous 7 uertoug sivov’ You say, then, according to the doctrine of Empe- 
docles, that there are certain corporeal effluvia from bodies of different 
magnitudes and figures, as also several pores and meatus’s in usdiversely 
corresponding with them : so that some of these corporeal effluvia agree 
with some pores, when they are either too big or too little for others. — 
By which it is evident, that Empedocles did not suppose sensations to 
be made by intentional species or qualities, but as to the generality, in 
the Atomical way; in which notwithstanding there are some differences 
among the Atomists themselves. But Empedocles went the same way 
here with Democritus, for Empedocles’s eroggout oynuatwy, defluxions 
of ficured bodies,—are clearly the same thing with Democritus’s edw- 
Awy sioxgioes, insinuation of simulchra ; or, exuvious images of bodies. 
—And the same Plato adds further,? that according to Empedocles, 
the definition of color was this, a2ogéon cynurtow ower otpmpetoos xat 
aicIytoc, The defluxion of figures, or figured corpuscula (without quali- 
ties) commensurate to the sight and sensible.— Moreover, that Empe- 
docles’s physiology was the very same with that of Democritus, is mani- 
fest also from this passage of Aristotle,? Oi uév ovv msg “Eunsdoxhén nod 
Anuoxgrtoy AuvFcvovary aitot sxvtovs ov yeviow & CAAHAwY MoLOUYtEG, OcAAoE 
pavouevey yéveoiy* évuncoyovy yuo txaotoy éexxgiverSut qpuow woneg é 
ayysiov TmHS yevéosws ovens’ Empedocles and Democritus deceiving 
themselves, unawares destroy all generation of things out of one another, 
leaving a seeming generation only: for they say, that generation is not 
the production of any new entity, but only the secretion of what was 
before inexistent ; as when divers kinds of things confounded together 
in a vessel, are separated from one another. — Lastly, we shall confirm 
all this by the clear testimony of Plutarch, or the writer De Placitis 
Philosophorum :4* “Eumedoxdijs xo “Enixovgog nol nutes ooos note cvve- 
Foeoisuoy TAY AeTTOUEOwY THUCTwY xoTMOTOLOLGL, TUYxEloELE MEY KO OLoKoL- 
ass siaayoual, yevéosic OF nub pFoous ov xugiwe, ov yuo uate motoy é& a- 





! Plato in Menone, p. 14. 2 Ibid. 
3 De Ceelo, lib. iii. cap. vii. p. 680. tom. i. oper. 
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1 Aoveitews, xare 5é wod0y ox cvvadgoropod tattas yivsoFar* Empedocles 
and Epicurus, and all those that compound the world of small atoms, 


4 


introduce concretions and secretions, but no generations or corruptions 
properly so called; neither would they have these to be made accord- 
ing to quality by alteration, but only according to quantity by aggrega- 
tion.—And the same writer sets down the order and method of the Cos- 
mopeeia, according to Empedocles ;! “Eumsdoxiijs, tov uéy aidégn mew@toy 
Dcaxgrdijves, Sevtegoy 5é 10 nig, eg @ Thy yiy & Kyoy meQurpiyyouerns TH 
Orvun THe meoLpogae, ervaGliao TO Ww, & OV FuuADIHVEL TOY EQ, HO YE 
vétFor toy sy ovgavoy &x% TOU aiSéoos, tov Jé ijAvoy éx mugo¢* Empedo- 
cles writes, that ether was first of all secreted out of the confused chaos 
of atoms, afterwards the fire, and then the earth, which being con- 
stringed, and as it were, squeezed by the force of agitation, sent forth 
water bubbling out of it; from the evaporation of which did proceed 
air; and from the ether was made the heavens, from fire the sun.—We 
see, therefore, that it was not without cause, that Lucretius? did so 
highly extol Empedocles, since his physiology was really the same with 
that of Epicurus and Democritus ; only that he differed from them in 


some particularities, as in excluding a vacuum, and denying such phy- 


sical minima as were indivisible. 


XV. As for Anaxagoras, though he philosophized by Atoms, sub 


stituting concretion and secretion, in the room of generation and cor- 
ruption, insisting upon the same fundamental principle, that Empedo- 
cles, Democritus, and the other Atomists did; which was (as we shall 
declare more fully afterward) that nothing could be made out of noth- 
ing, nor reduced to nothing; and therefore, that there were neither 
any new productions, nor destructions of any substances or real entities : 
yet, as his Homeomeria is represented by Aristotle, Lucretius, and 
other authors, that bone was made of bony atoms, and flesh of fleshy, 
red things of red atoms, and hot things of hot atoms; these atoms 
being supposed to be endued originally with so many several forms and 
qualities essential to them, and inseparable from them, there was indeed 
a wide difference between his philosophy andthe Atomical. However, 
this seems to have had its rise from nothing else but this philosopher’s 
not being able to understand the Atomical hypothesis, which made 
him decline it, and substitute this spurious and counterfeit Atomism of 
his own in the room of it. 

XVI. Lastly, I might add here, that it is recorded by good authors, 
concerning divers other ancient philosophers, that were not addicted to 
Romayeyicism or Ns that Sati ere this eaauisin way of 
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physiologizing, and therefore in all probability did derive it from those 
religious Atomists before Democritus. As for example; Ecphantus, 
the Syracusian Pythagorist, who, as Stobeus writes, made tu advaigeta 
camuta xa 1 xsvor, indivisible bodies and vacuum, the principles of 
physiology, and as Theodoret also testifies, taught & tov atouoy 
cuveotavus Tov xoouor, that the corporeal world was made up of atoms; 
—Xenocrates,' that made ysyédy advatgsta, indivisible magnitudes, the 


_ first principles of bodies ; Heraclides,* that resolved all corporeal things 


into yHyyate: xob Foutouata tia éleyvote, certain smallest fragments of 
bodies ;—Asclepiades,? who supposed all the corporeal world to be 
made && dyouoiwy zat avaguov oyxey not of similar parts (as Anaxagoras) 
but of dissimilar and inconcinn molecule, i. e. atoms of different mag- 
nitude and figures ; and Diodorus,‘ that solved the material phenomena 
by ausoy t& ehayvota, the smallest indivisibles of body. And lastly, 
Metrodorus® (not Lampsacenus, the Epicurean, but) Chius, who is re- 
ported also to have made indivisible particles and atoms the first princi- 
ples of bodies. But what need we any more proof for this, that the 


- Atomical physiology was ancienter than Democritus and Leucippus, 


and not confined only to that sect, since Aristotle himself® in the pas- 


| sages already cited, doth expressly declare, that besides Democritus, 
_ the generality of all the other physiologers went that way ; Anuoxgrtog 


xo ol mléslotor taY guvovodoywy, etc. Democritus and the most of the 


- physiologers make al] sense to be touch, and resolve sensible qualities, 


as the tastes of bitter and sweet, etc. into figures.—And again,’ he im- 


rn “ 


putes it generally to all the physiologers that went before him, ov 


mootegov puatohoyot, the former physiologers (without any exception) 
said not well in this, that there was no black and white without the 


sight, nor bitter and sweet without the taste-—Wherefore, I think, it 


cannot be reasonably doubted, but that the generality of the old physio- 
logers before Aristotle and Democritus, did pursue the Atomical way, 
which is to resolve the corporeal phenomena, not into forms, qualities, 
and species, but into figures, motions, and fancies. 





1 Vide Georg. Pachymer. libellum megs aTOMaY yoouuwy, qui extat inter 
Aristotelis opera, tom. ii. cap. i. p, 819. ' 

2 Vide Plutarch. de Placitis Philos. lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 883. tom. ii. oper. 

3 Vide Sextum Empiric. Hypotypos. Pyrrhon. lib. ili. cap. iv. p. 136. 

4Sext. Empiric. lib.i. adv. Physicos, sect. 863. p. 621. vide etiam lib. 
iii. Hypothes. cap. iv. p. 186. 

5 Vide Stobei Eclog. Physic. lib. i. cap. xili. p. 27. 

6 Lib. de Sensu et Sensibili, cap. iv. p. 70, tom. ii. oper. 

7 De Animo, lib. ii. cap. i. p. 43. tom, ii. oper. 
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XVII. But then there will seem to be no small difficulty in recon- 
‘ceiling Aristotle with himself, who doth in so many places plainly impute 
this philosophy to Democritus and Leucippus, as the first source and 
original of it; as also in salving the credit of Laertius, and many other 
ancient writers, who do the like, Democritus having had for many ages 
almost the general cry and vogue for Atoms. However, we doubt not 
but to give a very good account of this business, and reconcile the 
seemingly different testimonies of these ancient writers, so as to take 
away all contradiction and repugnancy between them. For although 
the Atomical physiology was in use long before Democritus and Leu- 
cippus, so that they did not make it, but find it; yet these two, with 
their confederate Atheists (whereof Protagoras seems to have been one) 
were undoubtedly the first, that ever made this physiology to be a com- 
plete and entire philosophy by itself, so as to derive the original of all 
things in the whole universe from senseless atoms, that had nothing but 
figure and motion, together with vacuum, and made up such a system 
of it, as from whence it would follow, that there could not be any God, 
not so much as a corporeal one. These two things were both of them 
before singly and apart. For there is no doubt to be made, but that 
there hath been Atheism lurking in the minds of some or other in all 
ages; and perhaps some of those ancient Atheists did endeavor to phi- 
losophize too, as well as they could, in some other way. And there 
was Atomical physiology likewise before, without Atheism. But these 
two thus complicated together, were never before Atomical Atheism, 
or Atheistical Atomism. And therefore, Democritus and his comrade 
Leucippus, need not be envied the glory of being reputed the first in- 
ventors or founders of the Atomical philosophy atheized and adultera- 
ted. : 
XVIII. Before Leucippus and Democritus, the doctrine of Atoms 
was not made a whole entire philosophy by itself, but looked upon only 
as a partor member of the whole philosophic system, and that the mean- 
est and lowest part too, it being only used to explain that which was 
purely corporeal in the world; besides which, they acknowledged 
something else, which was not mere bulk and mechanism, but life and 
self activity, that is, immaterial or incorporeal substance ; the head and 
summity whereof, is the Deity distinct from the world. So that there 
_ have been two sorts of Atomists in the world, the one Atheistical, the 
other Religious. The first and most ancient Atomists holding incor- 
poreal substance, used that physiology in a way of subordination to 
theology and metaphysics. The other, allowing no other substance 
but body, made senseless atoms and figures, without any mind and 
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understanding (i. e. without any God) to be the original of all things; 
which latter is that, that was vulgarly known by the name of Atomical 
philosophy, of which Democritus and Leucippus were the source. 
XIX. It hath been indeed of late confidently asserted by some, that 
never any of the ancient philosophers dreamed of any such thing as in- 
corporeal substance; and therefore they would bear men in hand, that 
it was nothing but an upstart and new-fangled invention of some bigoti- 
cal religionists; the falsity whereof, we shall here briefly make to ap- 
pear. For though there have been doubtless in all ages, such as have 
disbelieved the existence of any thing but what was sensible, whom 
‘Plato! describes after this manner; of Ovatsivowt ay may 0 py Suvetot 
toig ysoot ouumustery sioir, wo Hea vovto ovdéy 10 Nuganay éott. ‘That 
would contend, that whatsoever they could not feel or grasp with their 
hands, was altogether nothing ;—yet this opinion was professedly op- 
posed by the best of the ancient philosophers, and condemned for a 
piece of sottishness and stupidity. Wherefore, the same Plato tells us, 
that there had been always, as well as then there was, a perpetual war 
and controversy in the world, and, as he calls it, a kind of gigantomachy 
betwixt these two parties or sects of men; the one, that held there was 
no other substance in the world besides body ; the other, that asserted 
incorporeal substance. The former of these parties or sects is thus 
described by the philosopher: O? wéy tis yay é oveavot noi tov dogatou 
moyre Ehuovar Toiis YegQoey aTEYVaS METQas xa DoUC MEQuUUPEvortEs, THY yao 
Tovovtwv épantomevor mavtwy, Suoyveitovtas tovto sivar udvoy d nagéyes 
moooBokiy xual écapryy two, Tavtoy aauc nol ovoiey ogilousvor tov Oé 
ddhoy sitig prot mr) Thue eyor sivar, xatapeorotrTss TO MagEmaY, xad Ovdey 
éFélovies GAAo oxovsew* These (saith he) pull all things down from 
heaven and the invisible region, with their hands to the earth, laying 
-hold of rocks and oaks ; and when they grasp all these hard and gross 
things, they confidently affirm, that that only is substance, which they 
can feel, and will resist their touch; and they conclude, that body and 
substance are one and the self-same thing; and if any one chance to 
speak to them of something which is not body, i. e. of incorporeal sub- 
stance, they will altogether despise him, and not hear a word more 
from him. And many such the philosopher there says he had met 
- withal. The other he represents in this manner; Of mgcs adtotve 
aupioBytovytes woke svio Bac tvwPey & dogutov tomoV amriyorten YONTO 
atte xoi aowuata dn, Bragousvor tv adndwny ovoiuy sivact év béow 08 
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' In Sophista, p. 160. 
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these Corporealists do cautiously and piously assault them from the in- 
visible region, fetching all things from above by way of descent, and by 
strength of reason convincing, that certain intelligible and incorporeal 
forms are the true or first substance, and not sensible things. But be- 
twixt these two there hath always been (saith he) a great war and con- 
tention.—And yet in the sequel of his discourse, he adds, that those 
Corporealists were then grown a little more modest and shame-faced 
than formerly their great champions had been, such as Democritus and 
Protagoras; for however they still persisted in this, that the soul was a 
body, yet they had not, it seems, the impudence to affirm, that wisdom 
and virtue were corporeal things, or bodies, as others before and since 
too have done. We see here, that Plato expressly asserts a snbstance 
distinct from body, which sometimes he calls ovciuy aowmator, in- 
corporeal substance,—and sometimes ovoluy vont, intelligible sub- 
stance,—in opposition to the other which he calls oto Fnrjv, sensible.— 
And it is plain to any one, that hath had the least acquaintance with 
Plato’s philosophy, that the whole scope and drift of it, isto raise up 
men’s minds from sense toa belief of incorporeal things as the most ex- 
cellent; t yuo aoopata xuddiote orto nar usyiste hoye movor, GdAw Oé 
ovderi, capes Setxyutu, as he writes in another place ;! for incorporeal 
things, which are the greatest and most excellent things of all, are 
(saith he) discoverable by reason only, and nothing else.—And his 
subterraneous cave, so famously known, and so elegantly described by 
him,” where he supposes men tied with their backs towards the light, 
placed at a great distance from them, so that they could not turn about 
their heads to it neither, and therefore could see nothing but the shad- 
ows (of certain substances behind them) projected from it, which 
shadows they concluded to be the only substances and realities, and 
when they heard the sounds made by those bodies that were betwixt the 
light and them, or their reverberated echoes,they imputed them to those 
shadows which they saw ; I say, all this is a description of the state of 
those men, who take body to be the only real and substantial thing in 
the world, and to do all that is done in it; and therefore often impute 
sense, reason, and understanding, to nothing but blood and brains in us. 

XX. I might also show in the next place, how Aristotle did not at 
all dissent from Plato herein, he plainly asserting,? GAdyy ovctay nope 
ta aioSyte, another substance besides sensibles,—ovvlay ywouoryy not 
xEyuQurUENY THY aioInta»r a substance separable and also actually 





'In Politico, p. 282, oper. 2 De Repub. lib. vii. p. 483. 
3 Metaphys. lib. xiv. cap. vii. p. 480, tom. iv. oper. et in multis aliis 
locis. ' 
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separated from sensibles,—axévytoy ovctay, an immoveable nature or es- 
sence—(subject to no generation or corruption) adding, that the Deity 
was tobe sought for here: nay, sucha substance, yy méyeFog ovdey 
évdézetar tye, ako ausons nut eOveigetos gots, as hath no magnitude at 
all, but is impartial and indivisible.—He also blaming Zeno (not the 
Stoic, who was junior to Aristotle, but an ancient philosopher of that 
name) for making God to be a body, in these words ;! avtog yae couo 
Aéyes civos toy Osov’ site O& 1608 TO May, sits OTL ONTOTE AUTOS héyor" Gooma- 
ToS yuQ BY NAG KY gTpagosdis sin; OTUY OUTWS OUT Ky xLVOTTO, OUT ay 
HOEUOL, UOAWOU TE wy" Ener OF OHO EoTL, TL OY GUTO xWAVEL noo Zeno 
implicitly affirms God to be a body, whether he mean him to be the 
whole corporeal universe, or some particular body; for if God were in- 
corporeal, how could he be spherical? nor could he then either move 
or rest, being not properly in any place: but if God be a body, then 
nothing hinders but that he may be moved.—From which and other 
places of Aristotle, itis plain enough also, that he did suppose incorpo- 
real substance to be unextended, and as such, not to have relation to 
any place. But this is a thing to be disputed afterwards. Indeed 
_ some learned men conceive Aristotle to have reprehended Zeno with- 
out cause, and that Zeno made God to be a sphere, or spherical, in no 
other sense, than Parmenides did in that known verse of his :* 


rf 3 , 
Tlavrotey evetuhov opaigas évuhiyzvoy ovyo. 


Wherein he is understood to describe the Divine eternity. However, 
it plainly appears from hence, that according to Aristotle’s sense, God 
was @g«uatos, an incorporeal substance distinct from the world. 

XXI. Now this doctrine, which Plato especially was famous for as- 
serting, that there was ovota aowuctos, incorporeal substance,—and that 
the souls of men were such, but principally the Deity ; Epicurus taking 
notice of it, endeavored with all his might to confute it, arguing some- 
times after this manner :*> There can be no incorporeal God (as Plato 
maintained,) not only because no man can frame a conception of an in- 
corporeal substance, but also because whatsoever is incorporeal must 
needs want sense, and prudence, and pleasure, all which things are 
included in the notion of God ; and therefore, an incorporeal Deity is a 





2 Apud Aristot. in libro jam laudato, cap. iv. p. 843. tom. ii. oper. et 
apud Platonem in Sophista, et veterum alios. 
3 Cicero de Natur. Deor. llb. i. cap. xii. p. 2897. tom. ix. oper. 
4 Vide Diog. Laert. lib. x. segm. 67, 68. p. 630. 
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sivas ty wuyyy wataugovor, etc. They who say, that the soul is in- 
corporeal, in any other sense, than as that word may be used to signify 
asubtile body, talk vainly and foolishly ; for then it could neither be 
able to do nor suffer any thing. It could not act upon any other thing, 
because it could touch nothing; neither could it suffer from any thing, 
because it could not be touched by any thing; but it would be justlike 
to vacuum or empty space, which can neither do nor suffer any thing, 
but only yield bodies a passage through it—From whence it is further 
evident, that this opinion was professedly maintained by some philoso- 
phers before EXpicurus’s time. 

XXII. But Plato and Aristotle were not the first inventors of it; 
for it is certain, that all those philosophers, who held the immortality of 
the human soul, and a God distinct from this visible world (and so 
properly the Creator of it and all its parts,) did really assert incorporeal 
substance. For that a corporeal soul cannot be in its own nature im- 
mortal and incorruptible, is plain to every one’s understanding, because 
of its parts being separable from one another ; and whosoever denies 
God to be incorporeal, if he make him any thing at all, he must needs 
make him to be either the whole corporeal world, or else a part of it— 
Wherefore, if God be neither of these, he must then be an incorporeal 
substance. Now Plato was not the first who asserted these two things, 
but they were both maintained by. many philosophers before him. 
Pherecydes Syrus, and Thales, were two of the most ancient philoso- 
phers among the Greeks ; and it is said of the former of them,! that by 
his lectures and disputes concerning the immortality of the soul, he 
first drew off Pythagoras from another course of life to the study of 
philosophy. Pherecydes Syrus (saith Cicero)? “ primus dixit animos 
hominum esse sempiternos.” And Thales, in an epistle,® directed to 
him, congratulates his being the first, that had designed to write to the 
Greeks concerning Divine things; which Thales also (who was the 
head of the [onic succession of philosophers, as has pg of the 
Italic) is joined with Pythagoras and Plato, by the w riter ““ De Placitis 
Philosophorum, 4 after this manner, ovro: aévtes of mgotetaypévor 
ATWMATOV THY puny UmotiGerta, pioee Aéyortes wvToxiynToY xOL ovolay 

vontjy’ All these determined the soul to be incorporeal, making it to 
be Se self-moving {or dicey: and an ey ae substance, — 





1 Vide Augustin. cap. exxxvii. p. 308. tom. ii. oper. 

2 Tusculan. Quest. lib. i. c. xvi. p. 2586, tom. viii. oper. 
3 Apud Diogen. Lert. Jib. i. segm. 43. p. 25. 

4 Lib. iv. cap. iii. p. 908. 
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that is not sensible. Now he, that determines the soul to be incorpo- 
real, must needs hold the Deity to be incorporeal much more. ‘‘ Aquam 
dixit ‘Thales esse initium rerum (saith Cicero,)' Deum autem eam 
mentem, que ex aqua cuncta fingeret.” Thales said that water was 
the first principle of all corporeal things, but that God was that mind, 
which formed all things out of water.—For Thales was a Phoenician by 
extraction, and accordingly seemed to have received his two principles 
from thence, water, and the Divine Spirit moving upon the waters. 
The first whereof is thus expressed by Sanchoniathon,? in his de- 
scription of the Phenician theology, zao¢ Sodsgor, gog8a0ec, a turbid and 
dark chaos;—and the second is intimated in these words, jg0o0dn 10 
mvevuc TOY idiwr “oza@r, the Spirit was affected with love towards its own 
principles ;—perhaps expressing the force of the Hebrew word, Mer- 
achepheth, and both of them implying an understanding prolifical good- . 
ness, forming and hatching the corporeal world into this perfection ; 
or else a plastic power, subordinate to it. Zeno (who was also origin- 
ally a Phenician) tells us,? that Hesiod’s chaos was water; and that 
the material heaven as well as earth was made out of water (according 
to the judgment of the best interpreters) is the genuine sense of Scrip- 
ture, 2 Pet. 3:5, by which water some perhaps would understand a 
chaos of atoms confusedly moved. But whether Thales were ac- 
quainted with the Atomical physiology or no,‘ it is plain that he asser- 
ted, besides the soul’s immortality, a Deity distinct from the corporeal 
world. 

We pass to Pythagoras, whom we have proved already to have been 
an Atomist; and it is well known, also, that he was a professed In- 
corporealist.. ‘I‘hat he asserted the immortality of the soul, and conse- 
quently its immateriality, is evident from his doctrine of pre-existence 
and transmigration: and that he likewise held an incorporeal Deity 
distinct from the world, is a thing not questioned by any. But if there 
were any need of proving it (because there are no monuments of his 
extant,) perhaps it might be done from hence, because he was the chief 
propagator of that doctrine amongst the Greeks, concerning three hy- 
postases in the Deity. 

For, that Plato and his followers held, tetis veyixas Vmootacets, three 





1 De Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. x. p. 2894. tom. ix. oper. 

2 Apud Euseb. de Preeparatione Evangelica, lib. ii. cap. x. p. 3d. 

3 Vide Scholiast. in Apollon. Argonautic. lib. iv. vers. 676. s. citatum 
ab Hug. Grotio, in Notis ad lib. i.de Veritate Relig. Christ. sec. xvi. p. 
30, 31. 

4 Vide Plutarch. de Placitis Philos. lib, i. cap. xvi. p. 883. 
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hypostases in the Deity, that were the first principles of all things—is a 
thing very well known to all; though we do not affirm, that these Pla- 
tonic hypostases are exactly the same with those in the Christian trini- 
ty. Now Plato himself sufficiently intimates this not to have been his 
own invention ; and Plotinus tells us, that it was wodoue dofe, an an- 
cient opinion before Plato’s time, which had been delivered down by 
some of the Pythagorics. Wherefore, I conceive this must needs be 
one of those Pythagoric monstrosities, which Xenophon covertly taxes 
Plato for entertaining, and mingling with the Socratical philosophy, 
as if he had thereby corrupted the purity and simplicity of it. Though 
a Corporealist may pretend to be a Theist, yet 1 never heard that any 
of them did ever assert a trinity, respectively to the Deity, unless it 
were such an one as I think not fit here to mention. 

XXIII. That Parmenides, who was likewise a Pythagorean, ac- 
knowledged a Deity distinct from the corporeal world, is evident from 
Plato.! And Plotinus tells us also, that he was one of them that as- 
serted the triad of Divine hypostases. Moreover, whereas there was a 
great controversy amongst the ancient philosophers before Plato’s time,” 
between such as held all things to flow (as namely Heraclitus and Cra- 
tylus,) and others, who asserted that some things did stand, and that 
there was axiyytos ovoia, a certain immutable nature—to wit, an eternal 
mind, together with eternal and immutable truths (amongst which were 
Parmenides and Melissus) ; the former of these were all Corporealists 
(this being the very reason why they made all things to flow, because 
they supposed all to be body), though these were not, therefore, all of 
them Atheists. But the latter were all both Incorporealists and The- 
ists ; for whosoever holds incorporeal substance, must needs, according 
to reason, also assert a Deity. , 

And although we did not before particularly mention Parmenides 
amongst the Atomical philosophers, yet we conceive it to be manifest 
from hence, that he was one of that tribe, because he was an eminent 
assertor of that principle, ovdéy otte yivedau ovte prsivedor tay ovtay, 
that no real entity is either made or destroyed, generated or corrupted. 
—Which we shall afterwards plainly show, to be the grand fundamen- 
tal principle of the Atomical philosophy. 

XXIV. But whereas we did evidently prove before, that iiptade- 
cles was an Atomical physiologer, it may, notwithstanding, with some 
color of probability, be doubted, whether he were not an Atheist, or at 








1 In Parmenide. 
? Vide Platon. in Theeteto, p. 130, 131. 
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least a Corporealist, because Aristotle accuses him of the following 


_ things. First,’ of making knowledge to be sense, which is, indeed, a 


plain sign of a Corporealist ; and, therefore in the next place also,” of 
compounding the soul out of the four elements, making it to understand 
every corporeal thing by something of the same within itself, as fire by 
fire, and earth by earth; and lastly,? of attributing much to fortune, and 
affirming, that divers of the parts of the animals were made such by 
chance, and that there were at first certain mongrel animals, fortuitous- 
ly produced, that were Souys7 xal uvdgomgwga, such as had something 
the shape of an ox, together with the face of a man (though they could 
not long continue) ;—which seems to give just cause of suspicion, that 
Empedocles atheized in the same manner that Democritus did. 

To the first of these we reply, that some others, who had also read 
Empedocles’s poems, were of a different judgment from Aristotle as to 
that, conceiving Empedocles not to make sense but reason the criterion 
of truth. Thus Empiricus informs us :* Others say, that, according to 
Empedocles, the criterion of truth is not sense, but right reason; and 
also that right reason is of two sorts, the one @etog, or Divine, the other 
ayPounvos, or human: of which the Divine is inexpressible, but the 
human declarable——And there might be several passages cited out of 
those fragments of Empedocles’s poems yet left, to confirm this; but 
we shall produce only this one: 


Tuiay nioty Youns, vde 8° 7 Sijlov Exactor.® 
To this sense; Suspend thy assent to the corporeal senses, and consid- 
er every thing clearly with thy mind or reason. 

And as tothe second crimination, Aristotle’ has much weakened 


his own testimony here, by accusing Plato also of the very same thing. 


Tharav ty wuyny é Tay otoizstoy TOLE, YivwWoXETOL YuQ OMolq OMoLOY, To 
O& modyuata éx tay vezay sivoo’ Plato compounds the soul out of the 
four elements, because like is known by like, and things are from their 
principles.— Wherefore it is probable, that Empedocles might be no 





' Aristot. de Anima, lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 45. tom. ii. oper. 
? Arist. lib. i. cap. ii. p. 5, tom. ii. oper. 
3 Id. de Partibus Animal. lib. i. cap. i. p. 470, tom. ii. oper. et Physicor. 
lib. ii. cap. viii, p. 475. et. 477. 
4 Lib. vii. adv. Math. sec. 122. p. 396. 
© Tb. sec. 125. p. 347. 
6 De Anima, |. i.c. ii. p. 5. tom. ii. op. 
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more guilty of this fault (of making the soul corporeal, and to consist of 
earth, water, air, and fire) than Plato was, who, in all men’s judgments, 
was as free from it as Aristotle himself, if not more. For Empedocles! 
did, in the same manner as Pythagoras before him, and Plato after him, 
hold the transmigration of souls, and consequently both their future im- 
mortality and pre-existence ; and therefore must needs assert their in- 
corporeity : Plutarch? rightly declaring this to have been his opinion ; 
Eivat nat tovs undénw yeyorotus xa tous 70 te9vyxotas* That as well 
those who are yet unborn, as those that are dead, have a being.—He also 
asserted human souls to be here in a lapsed state ;? wetovevactas, nab 
févouc, xal puyadec, wanderers, strangers, and fugitives from God; de- 
claring, as Plotinus tells us,* that it was a Divine law, éucotavovous 
Tos wuzols weoeiv évtHVFa, that souls sinning should fall down into these 
earthly bodies. But the fullest record of the Empedoclean philosophy 
concerning the soul is contained in thisof Hierocles,® Katesou xai axo- 
Minter tHS EVOAiUoVOS yous 6 GY FQunos, Ws “Eumsdoxhig. pyoiy 0 Mvdayo- 
os0s,—puyus FeoFev xai udijtyg Neixet wowvousym miovvos.—Aveior J& not 
Thy aozatay Evy usohouBaver, 


Y 4 ~ 4 > ’ ~ 
Et pevier ta sgt yy xo toy uteonéa yogor, 
” , a 4 ww rad ~ 
Ey Fa povos te x0t0g te xat ahdwy EPvEex xnouy. 


= , c 
Eic ov ot éxmecovtss— Atng 
eh ~ \ , tar 
—ave Leave Te xab ox0TOS HhaoxOLOLY. 


“H 58 %pecie tov pevyortos toy tig Atys hexumva wo0g tov TS GAnFElac énsi- 
yetar Leywciver, ov aolinwy TH OUT Ths MtEegogduncemg sig yiwor Foystow 
cue,” OL8iov—aidvos &uehFeig* Man falleth from his happy state, as 
Empedocles the Pythagorean saith,—by being a fugitive, apostate, and 
wanderer from God, actuated with a certain mad and irrational strife 
or contention.— But he ascends again, and recovers his former state,— 
if he decline, and avoid these earthly things, and despise this unpleas- 
ant and wretched place, where murder and wrath, and a troop of all 
other mischiefs reign. Into which place, they who fall, wander up and 
down through the field of Ate and darkness. But the desire of him 





! Diogen. Laert. lib. viii. segm. 78. p. 359. et Plut. de Solertia Animal. 
tom. ii. p. 964. oper. 
2 Libro Adv. Colotem, p. 1113, toni. ii. oper. 
3 Plutarch. de Exilio, p. 607. 
4 De Anime Descensu in Corpora, En. iv. lib. viii. cap. i. p. 468. 
5 In Aurea Pythagore Carmina, p. 186. 
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that flees from this field of Ate carries him on towards the field of truth . 
which the soul at first relinquishing, and losing its wings, fell down in- 
to this earthly body, deprived of its happy life-—From whence it ap- 
pears that Plato’s ztsgogéunors was derived from Empedocles and the 
Pythagoreans. . 

Now, from what hath been already cited, it is sufficiently manifest, 
that Empedocles was so far from being either an Atheist or a Corpore- 
alist, that he was indeed a rank Pythagorist, ashe is here called. And 
we might add hereunto, what Clemens Alexandrinus observes,’ that, 
according to Empedocles, 3jv oiws xt dimolg Ovo Bracomer, wonngvor méy 
évtavda, waxnorategos O& usta thy évFivds unahhayyy* ov xoOrm tut THY 
evOaruortay Eyortes, Ulan éy aiavy avanaverdor Surausvor, AParators oA— 
Aovow ousotior, év 0& tToamslorc, etc. If we live holily and justly, we shall 
be happy here, and more happy after our departure hence ; having our 
happiness not necessarily confined to time, but being able to rest and 
fix in it to all eternity; feasting with the other immortal beings, ete.— 
We might also take notice, how, besides the immortal souls of men, he 
acknowledged Demons or angels; declaring that some of these fell 
from heaven, and were since prosecuted by a Divine Nemesis. For 
these in Plutarch? are called ot Pejdutou xat ovgavomsreis éxeivor tov “Eu- 
medoxhéous Oaiuores* Those Empedoclean Demons lapsed from heaven, 
and pursued with Divine vengeance ;—whose restless torment is there 
described in several verses of his.2 And we might observe, likewise, 
how he acknowledged a natural and immutable justice, which was not 
topical and confined to places and countries, and relative to particular 
laws, but catholic and universal, and every where the same, through 
infinite light and space; as he expresses it with poetic pomp and bra- 
very : 


3 4 \ ‘ , 4 P| > 
4 °Alho 10 wey TAYT@Y vOULMoY, Ove tT EUgUUsOOYTOS 
2 ’ ~ 
AiFéQos, nvexéwe tétater, Oia T UmhEtov avi. 


And the asserting of natural morality is no small argument of a Theist. 

But what then shall we say to those other things, which Empedo- 
cles is charged with by Aristotle, which seem to have so rank a smell 
of Atheism? Certainly those mongrel and biform animals, that are 
said to have sprung up out of the earth by chance, look as if they were 
more akin to Democritus than Empedocles ; and probably it is the fault 


1 Stromatum, lib. v. p. 722. 

2 De vitando ere alieno, tom. ii. oper. p. 830. 

3 Apud Plut. de Exilio, tom. ii. oper. p. 607. 

4 Apud Aristot. Rhetoric. lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 737. tom. iii. oper. 
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of the copies, that it is read otherwise, there being no other philosopher 
that I know of, that could ever find any such thing in Empedocles’s 
poems.'! But for the rest, if Aristotle do not misrepresent Empedocles, 
as he often doth Plato, then it must be granted, that he being a me- 
chanical physiologer, as well as theologer, did something too much in- 
dulge to fortuitous mechanism; which seems to be an extravagancy, 
that mechanical philosophers and Atomists have been always more or 
less subject to. But Aristotle doth not charge Empedocles with re- 
solving all things into fortuitous mechanism, as some philosophers have 
done of late, who yet pretend to be Theists and Incorporealists, but only 
that he would explain some things in that way. Nay, he clearly puts a 
difference betwixt Empedocles and the Democritic Atheists, in these 
words subjoined ;? Eiot 62 tyés, etc. which is as if he should have 
said, ‘‘Empedocles resolved some things in the fabric and structure 
of animals into fortuitous mechanism: but there are certain other 
philosophers, namely, Leucippus and Democritus, who would have 
all things whatsoever in the whole world, heaven, and earth, and ani- 
mals, to be made by chance and the fortuitous motion of atoms, with- 
out a Deity.” It seems very plain, that Empedocles’s Philia and Nei- 
kos, his friendship and discord, which he makes to be the égz7 Sgaety- 
vos, the active cause,—and principle of motion in the universe, was a 
certain plastic power, superior to fortuitous mechanism ; and Aristotle 
himself acknowledges somewhere as much. And Plutarch tells us,* 
that, according to Empedocles, the order and system of the world is not 
the result of material causes and fortuitous mechanism, but of a Divine 
wisdom, assigning to every thing otz ij» 7 guar Oidwor zooar, ahd ay 
9] 7100S TO xoLVoY toyoy mods oivtasic* not such a place as nature would 
give it, but such as is most convenient for the good of the whole.— 
Simplicius,* who had read Empedocles, acquaints us, that he made two 
worlds, the one intellectual, the other sensible ; and the former of these 
to be the exemplar and archetype of the latter. And so the writer De 
Placitis Philosophorum observes,° that Empedocles made Sto #Aiovs, tov 
uéy “ozeturoy, Tov 0é patvouevor, two suns, the one archetypal and intel- 
ligible, the other apparent or sensible.— 

But I need take no more pains to purge Empedocles from those two 








1 Some verses of Empedocles, wherein he expressly maintains that 
opinion, are extant in A®lian de Natura Animalium, lib. xvi. c. xxix. 


2 Physicor. lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 470. oper. 

3 Symposiae. lib. i. Queest. ii. p. 618. 

4 Commentar. ad Aristot. libr. Physicor. p. 74. b. edit. Greece. Aldine. 
5 Lib. ii. cap. xx. p. 900. tom. ii. oper. Plutarchi. 
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imputations of Corporealism and Atheism, since he hath so fully con- 
futed them himself in those fragments of his still extant. First, by ex- 
pressing such a hearty resentment of the excellency of piety, and the 
wretchedness and sottishness of Atheism in these verses : 


1° OAB.0g 0¢ Geiwv noanidwy éxtyouto mhovtoy, 
Asihog 9° o oxortoscoe Seay néou Joka pméunier. 


To this sense: He is happy, who hath his mind richly fraught and 
stored with the treasures of Divine knowledge; but he is miserable, 
whose mind is darkened as to the belief of a God.—And, secondly by 
denying God to have any human form, or members, 


2 OU péy yao Booten xepahh xara yuica xéxaotae, etc. 
Or otherwise to be corporeal, 


3 Ovx tor mehicac® od’ opSaluotow eqixtoy 
“Hustégois, 7 yeqot AoBety. 


And then positively affirming what he is, 


4 ’ a ~ 
4 °*AMe pony tegn not &Péaqatos ExAsto povvoy, 
Poorvtior x0omoy Unavta xatolccovoa Fojow. 


Only a holy and ineffable mind, that by swift thoughts agitates the 
whole world.— 

XXV. And now we shall speak something also of Anaxagoras, 
having showed before, that he was a spurious Atomist. For he like- 
wise agreed with the other Atomists in this, that he asserted incorporeal 
substance in general,.as the active cause and principle of motion in the 
universe, and particularly an incorporeal Deity distinct from the world; 
affirming, that there was besides atoms, Novs 0 duaxocuwr te xot may- 
toy attios, (as it is expressed in Plato?) An ordering and disposing 
mind, that was the cause of all things.—Which mind (as Aristotle tells 
us°) he made to be wovoy tay Orvtwy amhovy xob ouryy nol xaPagor, the 


1 Apud Clement. Alexandrin. Stromat. lib. v. cap. xiv. p. 733. 


2 Apud Tzetz. Chiliad. xiii. Hist. cecclxiv. v. 80. et Ammonium in 
Comment. in Aristotel. sot Eougjyetac, fol. 107. edit. Aldin. 


3 Apud Clem. Alexandr. Stromat. lib. v. p. 694. 

4 Apud Tzetz. et Ammonium, ubi supra. 

5 In Phedon. p. 393. oper. 

6 De Anima, lib. i. cap. ii. p. 6. tom. ii. oper. 
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only simple, unmixed, and pure thing—in the world. And he sup- 
posed this to be that, which brought the confused chaos of omnifarious 
atoms into that orderly compages of the world that now is. 

XXVI. And by this time we have made it evident, that those 
Atomical physiologers, that were before Democritus and Leucippus, 
were al] of them Incorporealists: joining theology and pneumatology, 
the doctrine of Incorporeal substance and a Deity, together with their 
Atomical physiology. This is a thing expressly noted concerning Ec- 
phantus, the Pythagorean, in Stobeus,!”"Exqartos é uév toY OTOMmY oUY- 
soTavat tov xoouor, OroeioFou O& amo moovotas* Ecphantus held the 
corporeal world to consist of atoms, but yet to be ordered and gov- 
erned by a Divine providence :—that is, he joined atomology and the- 
ology both together. And the same is also observed of Arcesilaus, or 
perhaps Archelaus, by Sidonius Apollinaris ;* 


Post hos Arcesilaus divina mente paratam 
Conjicit hance molem, confectam partibus illis, 
Quas atomos vocat ipse leves. 


Now, I say, as Ecphantus and Archelaus asserted the corporeal world 
to be made of atoms, but yet, notwithstanding, held an incorporeal De- 
ity distinct from the same, as the first principle of activity in it; so in 
like manner did all the other ancient Atomists generally before Demo- 
critus, join theology and incorporealism with their Atomical physiology. 
They did atomize as well as he, but they did not atheize; but that 
Atheistical atomology was a thing first set on foot afterward by Leu- 
cippus and Democritus. 

XXVII. But because many seem to be so strongly possessed with 
this prejudice, as if Atheism were a natural and necessary appendix to 
Atomism, and therefore will conclude, that the same persons could not 
possibly be Atomists, and Incorporealists or Theists, we shall further 
make it evident, that there is not only no inconsistency betwixt the 

-Atomical physiology and theology, but also that there is, on the contra- 
ry, a most natural cognation between them. 

And this we shall do two manner of ways: first, by inquiring into 
the origin of this philosophy, and considering what grounds or princi- 
ples of reason they were, which first led the ancients into this Atomi- 
cal or mechanical way of physiologizing. And secondly, by making it 





! Eclog. Physic. lib. i. cap. xxv. p. 48. , 


2 Carm. xv. in Epithalamio Polemi et Araneole, v. 94, p. 182. edit. 
Savaronis. 
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appear, that the intrinsical constitution of this physiology is such, that 
whosoever entertains it, if he do but thoroughly understand it, must of 
necessity acknowledge, that there is something else in the world be- 
sides body. 

First, therefore, this Atomical physiology seems to have had its rise 
and origin from the strength of reason, exerting its own inward active 
power and vigor, and thereby bearing itself up against the prejudices 
of sense, and at length prevailing over them, after this manner. The 
ancients considering and revolving the ideas of their own minds, found 
that they had a clear and distinct conception of two things, as the gen- 
eral heads and principles of whatsoever was in the universe; the one 
whereof was passive matter, and the other active power, vigor and vir- 
tue. To the latter of which belongs both cogitation, and the power of 
moving matter, whether by express consciousness or no. Both which 
together may be called by one general name of life ; so that they made 
these two general heads of being or entity, passive matter and bulk, 
and self-activity or life. ‘The former of these was commonly called by 
the ancients the to meozor, that which suffers and receives,—and the 
latter the to xovoty, the active principle,—and the 10 oder 7 xivgors, that 
from whence motion springs.'—‘‘In rerum natura (saith Cicero? ac- 
cording to the general sense of the ancients) duo querenda sunt; unum, 
que materia sit, ex qua queque res efficiatur; alterum, que res sit 
que quicque efficiat:’”’ There are two things to be inquired after in 
nature; one, what is the matter out of which every thing is made; an- 
other, what is the active cause or efficient—To the same purpose Sen- 
eca,® ‘‘ Esse debet aliquid unde fiat, deinde 4 quo fiat; hoc est causa, 
illud materia: There must be something out of which a thing is 
made, and then something by which it is made; the latter is properly 
the cause, and the former the matter.—Which is to be understood of 
corporeal things and their differences, that there must be both matter, 
and an active power, for the production of them. And so also that of 
Aristotle,* ovens oitiug wig wiv OFey THY aoxnY sival PousY THs xLYNOEwWS, 
fas O& tig VAng* That, from whence the principle of motion is, is one 
cause, and the matter is another—Where Aristotle gives that name of © 





1 giroy Seaotjgvoy xo to8ntov. Philo. 

2 De Finibus bonorum et malorum, lib. i. cap. vi. p. 2346. tom. viii. 
oper. 

3 Epistol. xv. tom. ii. oper. p. 160. 

5 Physicor. lib. ii, cap. iii. p. 463. tom. i. oper, 
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cause to the matter also, though others did appropriate it to the active 
power. And the writer De Placitis Philosophorum! expresses this as 
the general sense of the ancients: adivatoy doziy play Uiny Taw Ovtay 
2 jc Ta MaPTH EmooTival, alla xal TO ToLOty aitLoy yon UnoTLOEveeL, LOY 
vx &Q/UOOS Agus TQOS TO Extapa yevéir Dar GY fen xaL TO TOLOUY jj, TOUTEOTLY 
6 UQyUEQOLOTOS, Omoime zal Ext TOU ZadxoU, xai TOU EVAoV, nol Tig HAANs tng" 
It is impossible, that matter alone should be the sole principle of all 
things, but there must of necessity be supposed also an agent or ef- 
ficient cause: as silver alone is not sufficient to make a cup, unless 
there be an artificer to work upon it. And the same is to be said con- 
cerning brass, wood, and other natural bodies.— 

Now as they apprehended a necessity of these two principles, so 
they conceived them to be such, as could not be confounded together 
into one and the same thing or substance, they having such distinct 
ideas and essential characters from one another ; the Stoics being the 
only persons, who, offering violence to their own apprehensions, rudely 
and unskilfully attempted to make these two distinct things to be one 
and the same substance. Wherefore, as the first of these, viz. matter, 
or passive extended bulk, is taken by all for substance, and common- 
ly called by the name of body; so the other, which is far the more no- 
ble of the two, being that which acts upon the matter, and hath a com- 
manding power over it, must needs be substance too, ofa different kind 
from matter or body; and therefore immaterial or incorporeal sub- 
stance. Neither did they find any other entity to be conceivable, be- 
sides these two, passive bulk or extension, which is corporeal substance, 
and internal self-activity or life, which is the essential character or 
substance incorporeal; to which latter belongs not only cogitation, 
but also the power of moving body. 

Moreover, when they further considered the first of these, the ma- 
terial or corporeal principle, they being not able clearly to conceive 
any thing else in it, besides magnitude, figure, site, and motion or rest, 
which are all several modes of extended bulk, concluded therefore, ac- 
cording to reason, that there was really nothing else existing in bodies | 
without, besides the various complexions and conjugations of those sim- 
ple elements, that is, nothing but mechanism. Whence it necessarily 
followed, that whatsoever else was supposed to be in bodies, was, in- 
deed, nothing but our modes of sensation, or the fancies and passions. _ 
jn us begotten from them, mistaken for things really existing without 


~~ 








1 Lib, i. cap. iii. p. 876. tom. i. oper. Plutarchi. 
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us. And this is a thing so obvious, that some of those ‘philosophers, 
who had taken little notice of the Atomical physiology, had notwith- 
standing a suspicion of it; as for example, Plotinus,! who writing of 
the criterion of truth, and the power of reason, hath these words, Kai 
Ta él the aicIioews & O8 Soxst niotiy Exety Evogysotutny, UmMLOTETAL Wy- 
mote oix éy Tolc Umoxeuévous, GAL év Toig madsow *yn THY Joxotoay tmd- 
otaouy, xed tov Det 1 Stuvoias tay xowovtwy* Though the things of sense 
seem to have so clear a certainty, yet, notwithstanding, it is doubted 
concerning them, whether (the qualities of them) have any real exist- 
ence at all in the things without us, and not rather a seeming existence 
only, in our own passions ; and there is need of mind or understanding 
to judge in this case, and to determine the controversy, which sense 
alone cannot decide.—But the ancient physiologists concluded without 
any hesitancy, ov to ato gots TO wee TH yAvacleoFo we, nol TO awpirStoy 
T@ muxgacec Sov, That the nature of honey in itself, isnot the same thing 
with my being sweetened, nor of wormwood with that sense of bitter- 
ness which I have from it ;—dcaqégevy 0é 10 waD-0g TOU extOs Umoxsiméevon, 
nud THe aio INTELC, TH MSY ExTOS UmOxEluEV. OV xatodoUBarey, wove Oé eb HQC 
to éxvtov 749° But that the passion of sense differed from the abso- 
lute nature of the thing itself without; the senses not comprehending 
the objects themselves, but only their own passions from them.— 

I say, therefore, that the ancients concluded the absolute nature of 
corporeal things in themselves to be nothing but a certain dispesition of 
parts, in respect of magnitude, figure, site, and motion, which in taste 
cause us to be differently affected with those senses of sweetness and 
bitterness, and in sight with those fancies of colors, and accordingly 
in the other senses with other fancies; and that the corporeal world 
was to be explained by these two things, whereof one is absolute in the 
bodies without us, the various mechanism of them; the other relative 
only to us, the different fancies in us, caused by the respective differ- 
ences of them in themselves. Which fancies or fantastic ideas, are no 
modes of the bodies without us, but of that only in ourselves, which is 


_cogitative or self-active, that is, incorporeal. For the sensible ideas of 


¥ 
’ 


hot and cold, red and green, etc. cannot be clearly conceived by us as 


_ modes of the bodies without us, but they may be easily apprehended as 


modes of cogitation, that is, of sensation, or sympathetical perception 
an us. | 
The result of all which was, that whatsoever is either in ourselves, 








1 Libro, quod intelligibilia non sint extra intellectum, Ennead. v. lib. 
Vv. cap. i. p. 520. 
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or the whole world, was to be reduced to one or the other of these two 
principles ; passive matter and extended bulk, or self-active power and 
virtue ; corporeal or incorporeal substance ; mechanism or life; or 
else to a complication of them both together. 

XXVIII. From this general account, which we have now given of 
the origin of the Atomical physiology, it appears, that the doctrine of 
incorporeal substance sprung up together with it. But this will be 
further manifest from that which follows. For we shall in the next 
place show, how this philosophy did, in especial manner, owe its origi- 
nal to the improvement of one particular principle of reason, over and 
besides all the rest; namely, that famous axiom, so much talked of 
amongst the ancients, 


1 De nihilo nihil, in nibilum nil posse reverti ; 


That nothing can come from nothing, nor go to nothing. — For though 
Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius abused this theorem, endeavoring 
to carry it further than the intention of the first Atomists, to the dis- 
proving of a Divine creation of any thing out of nothing by it; “ Nul- 
lam rem a nihilo gigni divinit’s unquam ;”* and consequently of a 
Deity: yet as the meaning of it was at first confined and restrained, 
that nothing of itself could come from nothing, nor go to nothing, or 
that according to the ordinary course of nature (without an extraordi- 
nary Divine power) nothing could be raised from nothing, nor reduced 
to nothing: it is not only an undoubted rule of reason in itself, but it 
was also the principal original of that Atomical physiology, which, dis- 
carding forms and qualities, acknowledged really nothing else in body 
besides mechanism. 

Wherefore, it was not in vain, or to no purpose, that Laertius, in 
the life of Democritus,’ takes notice of this as one of his Dogmata, my- 
Oév &# Tov uy Ovt0s yiveaFou, uundé sic TO uy Ov PFsigesFou, that nothing 
was made or generated out of nothing, nor corrupted into nothing ; — 
this being a fundamental principle, not only of his Atheism, but also of 
that very Atomical physiology itself, which he pursued. And Epicu- 
rus, in his epistle to Herodotus,* plainly fetches the beginning of all 
his philosophy from hence : Zga@tov wév ots ovdéy yivetou &x TOU fy GYTOS, 
nat ovdéy pFeigetas tig TO 7 OY. Ei us yag éyiveto To éxparvouevoy &% TOU 








1 Persii Satir. iii. ver. 84. 2 Lueret. lib. i. ver. 151. 
3 Lib. ix. segm. 44. p. 572. 
4 Apud Diog. Laert. lib. x. segm. 38, 39. p. 619, ete. 
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si €pPsiosto O8 10 apariouevoy sig TO My OY, MATA KY UTOLWAE TH TOG- 
yuata ovx ovtay tay sig & Outdveto*’ We fetch the beginning of our phi- 
losophy (saith he) from hence, that nothing is made out of nothing or 
destroyed to nothing; for if things were made out of nothing, then 
every thing might be made out of every thing, neither would there be 
any need of seeds. And if whatsoever is corrupted were destroyed to 
nothing then all things would at length be brought to nothing.— Lucre- 
tius in like manner beginning here, insists more largely upon those 
grounds of reason hinted by Epicurus. And first, that nothing can be 
made of nothing he proves thus : 


1 Nam si de nihilo fierent, ex omnibus rebus 
Omne genus nasci posset: nil semine egeret : 
E mare primum horines et terra posset oriri 
Squamigerum genus, etc. 

Nec fructus iidem arboribus constare solerent, 
Sed mutarentur : ferre omnes omnia possent. 
Preeterea cur vere rosam, frumentare calore, 
Vites autumno fundi suadente videmus ? etc. 
Quod si de nihilo fierent, subito exorerentur 
Incerto spatio atque alienis partibus anni. 


In like manner he argues, to prove that nothing is corrupted into 
nothing : 


2 Huc accedit uti quicque in sua corpora rursum 
Dissolvat natura ; neque ad nibilum interimatres : 
Nam si quid mortale a cunctis partibus esset, 

Ex oculis res queeque repente erepta periret. 

Preeterea queecunque vetustate amovet etas, 

Si penitus perimit, consumens materiam omnem, 

Unde animale genus generatim in lumina vite 
Redducit Venus ? aut redductum Dedala tellus 

Unde alit atque auget ? generatim pabula prebens, etc. 

3 Haud igitur penitus pereunt queecunque videntur, 
Quando aliud ex alio reficit natura ; nec ullam 
Rem gigni patitur nisi morte adjutam aliena. 


In which passages, though it be plain, that Lucretius doth not im- 
mediately drive at Atheism, and nothing else, but primarily at the es- 


1 Lucret. lib. i. ver. 160, etc. 2 ld. lib. i. ver. 216, etc. 
3 Td. lib. i. ver. 263, etc. 
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tablishing of a peculiar kind of Atomical physiology, upon which in- 
deed these Democritics afterward endeavored to graft Atheism ; yet, to 
take away that suspicion, we shall in the next place show, that, gene- 
rally, the other ancient physiologers also, who were Theists, did like- 
wise build the structure of their philosophy upon the same foundation, 
that nothing can come from nothing, nor go to nothing: as, for exam- 
ple, Parmenides, Melissus, Zeno, Xenophanes, Anaxagoras, and Em- 
pedocles. Of Parmenides and Melissus, Aristotle thus writes,! 01 dév 
ovdé yivec Sui puow ovds posigecFou tHv Ovtay’ They say that no real 
entity is either generated or corrupted, —that is, made anew out of 
nothing, or destroyed to nothing. And Simplicius tells us,? that Parmeni- 
des gave a notable reason for the confirmation of this assertion, that noth- 
ing in nature could be made out of nothing, aitiay tot dsiy mavtwg €& 
Ovtos, yeverSas TO ywousvory, Fuvuacetas 6 Hagueridns mooctedyxer, hws 
YEO POL, & éx TOU fy OrTOS, Tis 7] UOxANQUIS TOU TOTE yevéo Fou OTE éyévE- 
10, Ohh pr moeotegoy 7, votegov* Because if any thing be made out of 
nothing, then there could be no cause, why it should then be made, 
and neither sooner nor later—Again Aristotle® testifies of Xenophanes 
and Zeno, that they made this a main principle of their philosophy, m7 
éwW0yeoFar yiveoFou undéy &% undevos, that it cannot be, that any thing 
should be made out of nothing :—and of this Xenophanes, Sextus the 
philosopher tells us,* that he held ow sig zal aociwatog Fog That 
there was but one God, and that he was incorporeal,—speaking thus of 
him : 


a ‘ , ~ > , 
Eig Seog evte Feoier nai av FQwtoiws usyvot0s, 
’ ’ ~ c at ’ ’ 
Outs déuas Fvytotow ouorioc, ovte vorjuc. 


Aristotle® also writes in like manner concerning Empedocles, exasta 
THUTH HOKELVOS OMOhOYE OTL EX TE UN CYTOS LuAyuYOY éoTL ysvéoPaL, TO TE OY 





1 De Ceelo, lib. iii. cap. i. p. 668. tom. i. oper. 
2 Commentar. in Libros physicos Aristot. fol. 22. b. edit. Gree. 
3 Libro de Xenophane, Gorgia, et Zenone, cap. i. p. 834. tom. ii. oper, 


4 Dr. Cudworth was led into a mistake by Henry Stephens, who, in his 
Poesis Philosophica, p. 36, where he states this opinion of Xenophanes 
concerning the Deity, and produces the verses which contain it, tells us, 
that he had borrowed them from Sextus the philosopher, by whom he 
undoubtedly means Sextus Empiricus. But though this latter writer, in 
his Hypotypos. Pyrrhon. lib. i. cap. xxxiii. p. 59, gives a large account of 
Xenophanes’s opinion concerning God ; yet we do not find in any part of 
his writings what is quoted from him by Stephens, who should have cite d 
to that purpose Clemens Alexandrin. Stromat. lib. v. c. xiv. p. 714. 


5 De Xenophane, etc. cap. ii. p. 836. 
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iSolAvo Par uvjvvotoy xat &géyxtov. Empedocles acknowledges the very 
same with other philosophers, that it is impossible any thing should be 


made out of nothing, or perish into nothing.—And as for Anaxagoras, 


it is sufficiently known to all, that his Home@omeria, or doctrine of sim- 
ilar atoms (which was a certain spurious kind of Atomism) was noth- 
ing but asuperstructure made upon this foundation. Besides all which, 
Aristotle! pronounces universally concerning the ancient physiologers, 
without any exception, that they agreed in this one thing, gi tav- 
TNS O“oyyamovovar tis Josys oF MEQl PVTEWs, OTL TO ViyvouEVoY &x UN OY- 
tov yiyverdar advvavov* The physiologers generally agree in this (lay- 
ing it down for a grand foundation) that it is impossible, that any thing 
should be made out of nothing. — And again, he calls this xo.wny dosay 
tTaY pvotxoy, the common opinion of naturalists ;—intimating, also, that 
they concluded it the greatest absurdity, that any physiologer could be 
guilty of, to lay down such principles, as from whence it would follow, 
that any real entity in nature did come from nothing, and go to 
nothing. | 

Now, it may well be supposed, that all these ancient physiologers 
(the most of which were also Theists) did not keep such a stir about 
this business for nothing; and therefore we are in the next place to 
show, what it was that they drove at in it. And we do affirm, that one 
thing, which they all aimed at, who insisted upon the forementioned 
principle, was the establishing some Atomical physiology or other, but 
most of them at such as takes away all forms and qualities of bodies (as 
entities really distinct from the matter and substance,) and resolves all 
into mechanism and fancy. For it is plain, that if the forms and quali- 
ties of bodies be entities really distinct from the substance, and its vari- 
ous modificatidhs, of figure, site, and motion, that then, in all the 
changes and transmutations of nature, all the generations and altera- 
tions of body (those forms and qualities being supposed to have no real 
existence any where before,) something must of necessity be created or 
produced miraculously out of nothing ; as likewise reduced into noth- 
ing in the corruptions of them, they having no being any where after- 
ward. As for example ; whenever a candle is but lighted or kindled 
into a flame, there must needs be a new form of fire, and new qualities 
of light and heat, really distinct from the matter and substance, pro- 
duced out of nothing, that is, created ; and the same again reduced 
into nothing, or annihilated, when the flame is extinguished. Thus, 
when water is but congealed at any time into snow, hail, or ice, and 





1 Physicor. lib. i. cap. v. p. 451. tom, i. oper. 
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when it is again dissolved ; when wax is by liquefaction made soft and 
transparent, and changed to most of our senses; when the same kind 
of nourishment taken in by animals is turned into blood, milk, flesh, 
bones, nerves, and all the other similar parts ; when that which was in 
the form of bright flame, appears in the form of dark smoke ; and that 
which was in the form of vapor, in the form of rain or water, or the 
like ; I say, that in all these mutations of bodies, there must needs be 
something made out of nothing. But that in all the Protean transfor- 
mations of nature, which happen continually, there should be real enti- 
ties thus perpetually produced out of nothing and reduced to nothing, 
seemed to be so great a paradox to the ancients, that they could by no 
means admit of it. Because, as we have already declared, first they 
concluded it clearly impossible by reason, that any real entity should of 
itself rise out of nothing ; and secondly, they thought it very absurd to 
bring God upon the stage, with his miraculous extraordinary power, 
perpetually at every turn; as also, that every thing might be made out 
of every thing, and there would be no cause in nature for the produc- 
tion of one thing rather than another, and at this time rather than that, 
if they were miraculously made out of nothing. Wherefore they saga- 
ciously apprehended, that there must needs be some other mystery or 
intrigue of nature in this business, than was commonly dreamed of, or 
suspected ; which they concluded to be this, that in all these transfor- 
mations there were no such real entities of forms and qualities distinct 
from the matter, and the various disposition of its parts, in respect of 
figure, site, and motion (as is vulgarly supposed) produced and destroy- 
ed; but that all these feats were done, either by the concretion and se- 
cretion of actually inexistent parts, or else by the different modifications 
of the same pre-existent matter, or the insensible parts thereof. This 
only being added hereunto, that from those different modifications of 
the small particles of bodies (they being not so distinctly perceived by 
our senses,) there are begotten in us certain confused phasmata or 
phantasmata, apparitions, fancies, and passions, as of light and colors, 
heat and cold, and the like, which are those things, that are vulgarly 
mistaken for real qualities existing in the bodies without us; whereas, 
indeed, there is nothing absolutely in the bodies themselves like to those 
fantastic ideas that we have of them; and yet they are wisely contrived 
by the Author of nature for the adorning and embellishing of the cor- 
poreal world to us. 

So that they conceived, bodies were to be consideréd two manner 
of ways, either as they are absolutely in themselves, or else as they are 
relatively to us: and as they are absolutely in themselves, that so there 
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never was any entity really distinct from the substance produced in 
them out of nothing, nor corrupted or destroyed to nothing, but only 
the accidents and modifications altered. Which accidents and modifi- 
cations are no entities really distinct from their substance ; forasmuch 
as the same body may be put into several shapes and figures, and the 
same man may successively stand, sit, kneel, and walk, without the 
production of any new entities really distinct from the substance of his 
body. So that the generations, corruptions, and alterations of inanimate 
bodies are not terminated in the production or destruction of any sub- 
stantial forms, or real entities distinct from the substance, but only in 
different modifications of it. But secondly, as bodies are considered 
relatively to us, that so besides.their different modifications and mecha- 
nical alterations, there are also different fancies, seemings, and appari- 
tions begotten in us from them ; which unwary and unskilful philoso- 
phers mistake for absolute forms and qualities in bodies themselves. 
And thus they concluded, that all the phenomena of inanimate bodies, 
and their various transformations, might be clearly resolved into these 
two things ; partly something that is real and absolute in bodies them- 
selves, which is nothing but their different mechanism, or disposition 
of parts in respect of figure, site, and motion ; and partly something 
that is fantastical in the sentient. 

That the Atomical physiology did emerge after this manner from 
the principle of reason, that nothing comes from nothing, nor goes to 
nothing, might be further convinced from the testimony of Aristotle,! 
writing thus concerning it: “Ex tov yiveo Fou & aldjhov t verti evunig- 
xEv ou’ sl yo Niky TO ywousvoy avayun yiver Fav 7 ES OvTEY 4} 2 un OyTwY* 
tovray J 10 wer, 8 wn Ovtow yiverDus adbYaTOY, MEQl Yue TaLtNS buoyre- 
povovor tig Oosng Umartes ot meg PLosws* TO hemor IDs TUUBaivery 2 avay- 
ung évourooy* && ovtav usy nab evumagyortay yiveo dar, Ove 08 opixedtytee 
tay oyzuy & avoaodytov juiv. The ancient physiologers concluded, 
that because contraries were made out of one another, that therefore 
they were before (one way or other) inexistent; arguing in this manner, 
that if whatsoever be made, must needs be made out of something or 
out of nothing, and this latter (that any thing should be made out of 
nothing) is impossible, according to the general consent of all the an- 
cient physiologers ; then it follows of necessity, that all corporeal things 
are made or generated out of things that were really before and inexis- 
tent, though by reason of the smallness of their bulks they were insensi- 
ble to us:—Where Aristotle plainly intimates, that all the ancient phi- 








1 Physicor. lib. i. cap. v. p. 451. 
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losophers, whosoever insisted upon this principle, that nothing comes 
from, nor goes to nothing, were one way or other Atomical, and did 
resolve all corporeal things into oyxovg tuvag Sua tiv omixeoryter evar d= 
tovg juir, certain molecule or corpuscula, which by reason of their — 
smallness were insensible to us,—that is, into atoms. But yet there © 
was a difference between these Atomists, forasmuch as Anaxagoras 
was such an Atomist, as did notwithstanding hold forms and qualities 
really distinct from the mechanical modifications of bodies. For he 
not being able (as it seems) well to understand that other Atomical 
physiology of the ancients, that, exploding qualities, solved all corporeal 
phenomena by mechanism and fancy ; and yet acknowledging, that 
that principle of theirs, which they went upon, must needs be true, 
that nothing could of itself come from nothing, nor go to nothing, 
framed a new kind of atomology of his own, in supposing the whole 
corporeal world or mass of matter to consist of similar atoms, that is, 
such as were originally endued with all those different forms and quali- 
ties that are vulgarly conceived to be in bodies, some bony, some fleshy, 
some fiery, some watery, some white, some black, some bitter, some 
sweet, and the like, so that all bodies whatsoever had some of all sorts 
of these atoms (which are in a manner infinite) specifically differing 
from one another in them. ‘ay éy navti usuizFou, Sudte may éx MaYTOS 
yiveror, paiver dur Os Siepégovta, xai moeocayogever Dus Freon addnhay é&x 
Tov ucduota UrEgézovtos Ove 10 TANSOS ey TH Miser THY ansigwr, etc. That 
all things were in every thing mingled together, because they saw, that 
every thing was made of every thing ; but that things seemed to differ 
from one another, and were denominated to be this or that, from those 
atoms, which are most predominant in the mixture, by reason of their 
multiplicity :—whence he concluded, that all the generations, corrup- 
tions, and alterations of bodies were made by nothing but the concre- 
tions and secretions of inexistent and pre-existent atoms of different - 
forms and qualities, without the production of any new form and qual- 
ity out of nothing, or the reduction of any into nothing. This very ac- 
count Aristotle gives of the Anaxagorean hypothesis : Zome “AvoSaycoas 
oUrWs UntEQe oivFihvoL ta otoLysla, Sie tO UMOhaUSavey, THY xoLvyy DOsnY 
TOV Proixay sivar udyIh, WS OV yiyouevoy OUdEVOS éx TOU 7) Ovtos. Anax- 
agoras seemeth, therefore, to make infinite atoms endued with several 
forms and qualities to be the elements of bodies, because he supposed 
that common opinion of physiologers to be true, that nothing is made of 
nothing. —But all the other ancient physiologers that were before Anax- 
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agoras, and likewise those after him, who, insisting upon the same 


- principle of nothing coming from nothing, did not Anaxagorize, as 


‘Empedocles, Democritus, and Protagoras, must needs make 6yxous 
avouotovs, dissimilar molecule, and otduovs exoiovs, atoms unformed 
and unqualified, otherwise than by magnitude, figure, and motion, to 
be the principles of bodies, and cashiering forms and qualities (as real 
entities distinct from the matter,) resolve all corporeal phenomena into 
mechanism and fancy. Because, if no real entity can come from noth- 
ing, nor go to nothing, then one of these two things is absolutely neces- 
sary, that either these corporeal forms and qualities, being real entities 
distinct from the matter, should exist before generations and after cor- 
ruptions, in certain insensible atoms originally such, according to the 
Anaxagorean doctrine; or else, that they should not be real entities 
distinct from the matter, but only the different modifications and me- 
chanisms of it, together with different fancies. And thus we have made 
it evident, that the genuine Atomical physiology did spring originally 
from this principle of reason, that no real entity does of itself come from 
nothing, nor go to nothing. 

XXIX. Now we shall in the next place show, how this very same 
principle of reason, which induced the ancients to reject substantial 
forms and qualities of bodies, and to physiologize atomically, led them 
also unavoidably to assert incorporeal substances ; and that the souls 
of men and animals were such, neither generated nor corrupted. ‘They 
had argued against substantial forms and qualities, as we have showed, 
in this manner, that since the forms and qualities of bodies are sup- 
posed by all to be generated and corrupted, made anew out of nothing, 
and destroyed to nothing, that therefore they could not be real entities 
distinct from the substance of matter, but only different modifications 
of it in respect of figure, site, and motion, causing different sensations 
in us; and were all to be resolved into mechanism and fancy. For as 
for that conceit of Anaxagoras, of pre and post-existent atoms, endued 
with all those several forms and qualities of bodies ingenerably and in- 
corruptibly, it was nothing but an adulteration of the genuine Atomical 
philosophy, and a mere dream of his, in which very few followed him. 
And now they argue contrariwise for the souls of men and animals, in 
this manner; because they are plainly real entities distinct from the 
substance of matter and its modification; and men and brutes are not 
mere machines, neither can life and cogitation, sense and conscious- 
ness, reason and understanding, appetite and will, ever result from 
magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions; that therefore they are not 
corporeally generated and corrupted, as the forms and qualities of 
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bodies are. “Advvaroy yireodai te éx pundevog mgovnugyortos. It is im- 


possible for areal entity to be made or generated from nothing pre- 


existing.—Now, there is nothing of soul and mind, reason and under- 
standing, nor indeed of cogitation and life, contained in the modifica- 
tions and mechanism of bodies ; and, therefore, to make soul and mind 
to rise out of body whensoever a man is generated, would be plainly to 
make a real entity to come out of nothing, which is impossible. I say, 
because the forms and qualities of bodies are generated and corrupted, 
made and unmade, in the ordinary course of nature, therefore they con- 
cluded, that they were not real entities distinct from the substance of 
body and its various modifications ; but because soul and mind is plainly 
a real entity distinct from the substance of body, its modification and 
mechanism; that therefore it was not a thing generated and corrupted, 
made and unmade, but such as had a being of its own, a substantial 
thing by itself. Real entities and substances are not generated and 
corrupted, but only modifications. 

Wherefore these ancients apprehended, that there was a great 
difference betwixt the souls of men and animals, and~the forms and 
qualities of other inanimate bodies, and consequently betwixt their 
several productions: forasmuch as in the generation of inanimate bodies 
there is no real entity acquired distinct from the substance of the thing 
itself, but only a peculiar modification of it. The form of stone, or of 
timber, of blood, flesh, and bone, and such other natural bodies gener- 
ated, is no more a distinct substance or entity from the matter, than 
the form of a house, stool, or table is: there is no more new entity ac- 
quired in the generation of natural bodies, than there is in the produc- 
tion of artificial ones. When water is turned into vapor, candle into 
flame, flame into smoke, grass into milk, blood, and bones, there is no 
more miraculous production of something out of nothing, than when 
wool is made into cloth, or flax into linen ; when a rude and unpolish- 
ed stone is hewn into a beautiful statue ; when brick, timber, and mor- 
tar, that lay together before disorderly, is brought into the form of a 
stately palace; there being nothing neither in one nor other of these, 
but only a different disposition and modification of pre-existent matter. 
Which matter of the universe is always substantially the same, and 
neither more nor less, but only Proteanly transformed into different 
shapes. ‘Thus we see, that the generation of all inanimate bodies is 
nothing but the change of accidents and modifications, the substance 
being really the same, both before and after. But in the generations 
of men and animals, besides the new disposition of the parts of matter 
and its organization, there is also the acquisition and conjunction of 
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another real entity or substance distinct from the matter, which could 
not be generated out of it, but must needs come into it some other way. 
Though there be no substantial difference between a stately house or 
palace standing, and all the materials of the same ruinated and de- 
molished, but only a difference of accidents and modifications ; yet, 
between 4 living man and a dead carcass, there is, besides the acciden- 
tal modification of the body, another substantial difference, there being 
a substantial soul and incorporeal inhabitant dwelling in the one and 
acting of it, which the other is now deserted of. And it is very ob- 
servable, that Anaxagoras! himself, who made bony and fleshy atoms, 
hot and cold, red and green, and the like, which he supposed to exist 
before generations and after corruptions, always immutably the same 
(that so nothing might come from nothing, and go to nothing,) yet he 
did not make any animalish atoms sensitive and rational. The reason 
whereof could not be, because he did not think sense and understanding 
to be as real entities as hot and cold, red and green; but because they 
could not be supposed to be corporeal forms and qualities, but must 
needs belong to another substance that was incorporeal. And there- 
fore Anaxagoras could not but acknowledge, that all souls and lives 
did pre and post-exist by themselves, as well as those corporeal forms 
and qualities, in his similar atoms. 

XXX. And now it is already manifest, that from the same principle 
of reason before mentioned, that nothing of itself can come from noth- 
ing, nor go to nothing, the ancient philosophers were induced likewise 
to assert the soul’s immortality, together with its incorporiety or dis- 
tinctness from the body. No substantial entity ever vanisheth of itself 
into. nothing ; for if it did, then in length of time all might come to be 
nothing. But the soul is a substantial entity, really distinct from the 
body, and not the mere modification of it ; and, therefore, when a man 
dies, his soul must still remain and continue to have a being some- 
where else in the universe. All the changes that are in nature, are 
either accidental transformations and different modifications of the 
same substance, or else they are conjunctions and separations, or ana- 
grammatical transpositions of things in the universe ; the substance of 
the whole remaining always entirely the same. The generation and 
corruption of inanimate bodies is but like the making of a house, stool, 
or table, and the undermaking or marring of them again ; either differ- 
ent modifications of one and the same substance, or else divers mixtures 





1 Vide Aristot. de Anima, lib. i. cap. ii. p. 5. tom. ii. et Metaphysic. 
lib. i. ¢. iii. tom. iv. p. 266. 
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and separations, concretions and secretions. And the generation and 
corruption of animals is likewise nothing but 





isc ts Siaddasic te muyéytoy, 


The conjunction of souls together with such particular bodies, and the 
separation of them again from one another,—and so as it were the ana- 
grammatical transposition of them in the universe. That soul and life, 
that is now fled and gone from a lifeless carcass, is only a loss to that 
particular body or compages of matter, which by means thereof ‘is now 
disanimated ; but it is no loss to the whole, it being but transposed in 
the universe, and lodged somewhere else. 

XXXI. It is also further evident, that this same principle, which 
thus led the ancients to hold the soul’s immortality, or its future per- 
manency after death, must needs determine them likewise to maintain 
its me0Unaghis, or pre-existence, and consequently its ueteyowpetwors, or 
transmigration. For that which did pre-exist before the generation of 
any animal, and was then somewhere else, must needs transmigrate 
into the body of that animal where now it is. But as for that other 
transmigration of human souls into the bodies of brutes, though it can- 
not be denied but that many of these ancients admitted it also, yet, 
Timzus Locrus,' and divers others of the Pythagoreans, rejected it, any 
otherwise than as it might be taken for an allegorical description of 
that beastly transformation that is made of men’s souls by vice. Aris- 
totle tells us again,” agreeably to what was declared before, ots wadsoro: 
gpoforvusvor Sietédnoay ot wohowol to &x pndevos yiver Put Te MEOUMAQZOrTOS 
that the ancient philosophers were afraid of nothing more than this one 
thing, that any thing should be made out of nothing pre-existent :—and 
therefore they must needs conclude, that the souls of all animals pre- 
existed before their generations. And indeed it is a thing very well 
known, that according to the sense of philosophers, these two things 
were always included together in that one opinion of the soul’s immor- 
tality, namely, its pre-existence as well as its post-existence. Neither 
was there ever any of the ancients before Christianity, that held the 
soul’s future permanency after death, who did not likewise assert its 
pre-existence : they clearly perceiving, that if it were once granted, 
that the soul was generated, it could never be proved but that it might 
be also corrupted. And, therefore, the assertors of the soul’s immor- 
tality commonly begun here : first, to prove its pre-existence, proceeding 





' De Anima Mundi et Natura, inter Scriptores Mythologicos a Tho. 
Gale editos, p. 566. 


2 De Generatione et Corruptiono, lib. i. cap. iii. p. 704. tom. i. oper. 
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thence afterward to establish its permanency after death. This is the 
method used in Plato,! ijy wou quar y wuyy mow é& THOETO UuvFoumiva 
idee yevéo Sun, wots xa Tatty aParatoY Te Foney y Wyn svvou’ Our soul 
was somewhere, before it came to exist in this present human form ; 
and from thence it appears to be immortal, and such as will subsist after 
death.—And the chief demonstration of the soul’s pre-existence to the 
ancients before Plato, was this, because it is an entity really distinct 
from body or matter, and the modifications of it; and no real substan- 
tial entity can either spring of itself out of nothing, or be made out of 
any other substance distinct from it, because nothing can be made 
éx umdEevog évuMUEzortOS 7 MEOUMAQzorTOS, from nothing either in-existing 
or pre-existing ;—all natural generations being but the various dispo- 
sitions and modifications of what was before existent in the universe. 
But there was nothing of soul and mind in-existing and _ pre-existing in 
body before, there being nothing of life and cogitation in magnitude, 
figure, site, and motion. Wherefore this must needs be, not a thing 
made or generated, as corporeal forms and qualities are, but such as 
hath a being in nature ingenerably and incorruptibly. The mechanism 
of human body was a thing made and generated, it being only a differ- 
ent modification of what was before existent, and having no new entity 
in it distinct from the substance: and the totum or compositum of a 
man or animal may be said to be generated and corrupted, in regard of 
the union and disunion, conjunction and separation of those two parts, 
the soul and body. But the soul itself, according to these principles, is 
neither a thing generable nor corruptible, but was as well before the 
generation, and will be after the deaths and corruptions of men, as the 
substance of their body, which is supposed by all to have been from the 
first creation, and no part of it to be annihilated or lost after death, but 
only scattered and dispersed in the universe. Thus the ancient Ato- 
mists concluded, that souls and lives being substantial entities by them- 
selves, were all of them as old as any other substance in the universe, 
and as the whole mass of matter, and every smallest atom of it is: that 
is, they who maintained the eternity of the world, did consequently 
assert also eternitatem animorum (as Cicero calls it,) the eternity of 
souls and minds. But they, who conceived the world to have had a 
temporary beginning or creation, held the coevity of all souls with it, 
and would by no means be induced to think, that every atom of sense- 
less matter and particle of dust had such a privilege and pre-eminency 
over the souls of men and animals, as to be the senior to them. Syne- 
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sius, though a Christian, yet having been educated in this philosophy, 
could not be induced by the hopes of a bishopric, to stifle or dissemble 
this sentiment of his mind,! @usjeu ry yryiy otz asioow moté coxmotos 
totsoovevi, voutgew I shall never be persuaded to think my soul to be 
younger than my body.—But such, it seems, was the temper of those 
times, that he was not only dispensed withal as to this, but also as to 
another heterodoxy of his concerning the resurrection. 

XXXII. It is already plain, also, that this doctrine of the ancient 
Atomists concerning the immateriality and immortality, the pre and 
post-existence of souls, was not confined by them to human souls only, 
but extended universally to all souls and lives whatsoever; it being a 
thing that was hardly ever called into doubt or question by any before 
Cartesius, whether the souls of brutes had any sense, cogitation, or 
consciousness in them or no. Now all life, sense, and cogitation was 
undoubtedly concluded by them to be an entity really distinct from the 
substance of body, and not the mere modification, motion, or mechan- 
ism of it; life and mechanism being two distinct ideas of the mind, 
which cannot be confounded together. Wherefore they resolved, that 
all lives and souls whatsoever, which now are in the world, ever were 
from the first beginning of it, and ever will be ; that there will be no 
new ones produced, which are not already, and have not always been, 
nor any of those, which now are, destroyed, any more than the sub- 
stance of any matter will be created or annihilated. So that the whole 
system of the created universe, consisting of body, and particular in- 
corporeal substances or souls, in the successive generations and cor- 
ruptions, or deaths of men and other animals, was, according to them, 
really nothing else but one and the same thing perpetually anagramma- 
tized, or but like many different syllables and words variously and — 
successively composed out of the same pre-existent elements or letters. 

XXXII. We have now declared, how the same principle of rea- 
son, which made the ancient physiologers to become Atomists, must 
needs induce them also to be Incorporealists ; how the same thing 
which persuaded them, that corporeal forms were no real entities dis- 
tinct from the substance of the body, but only the different modifica- 
tions and mechanisms of it, convinced them, likewise, that all cogita- 
tive beings, all souls and lives whatsoever, were ingenerable and incor- 
ruptible, as well pre-existent before the generation of particular animals, 
as post-existent after their deaths and corruptions. Nothing now re- 
mains but only to show more particularly, that it was de facto thus; 
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that the same persons did, from this principle (that nothing can come 
from nothing, and go to nothing), both atomize in their physiology, taking 
away all substantial forms and qualities, and also theologize and incor- 
porealize, asserting souls to be a substance really distinct from matter, 
and immortal, as also to pre-exist. And this we shall do from Em- 
- pedocles, and first, from that passage of his cited before in part : 


, ~ 3 ’ c Ld 
1 "Addo 08 cou égéw, PUoig OVNEVOS eoTLY ExuoTH 
ind ’ U ' , 
Ovytwr, OVE Tug OVAOMEVH FovutoLo yevedAy (al. lect. tehevtn,) 
2 4 , ra ' 
Ahha movoy mesic te Ovccddhakig Te wuyéytoy 
Dn) oN , eee,’ a So Ite ? , 
Hott, pvowg 0° él toig ovouateton avFgumoror. 


Which I find Latined thus: 


Ast aliud dico ; nihil est mortalibtss ortus, 

Est nihil interitus, qui rebus morte panatur ; 
Mistio sed solum est, et conciliatio rerum 
Mistilium; heee dici solita est mortalibus ortus. 


The full sense whereof is plainly this, that there is no pvoug, or produc- 
tion of any thing, which was not before; no new substance made, 
which did not really pre-exist ; and, therefore, that in the generations 
and corruptions of inanimate bodies, there is no form or quality really 
distinct from the substance produced and destroyed, but only a various 
composition and modification of matter. But in the generations and 
corruptions of men and animals, where the souls are substances really 
distinct from the matter, that there, there is nothing but the conjunc- 
tion and separation of souls and particular bodies, existing both before 
and after, not the production of any new soul into being, which was 
not before, nor the absolute death and destruction of any into nothing. 
—Which is further expressed in these following verses : 


9 f c A be 4 5 x ’ 
Wyr10l, ov yuo opi Solizvqoores sot megurat, 
OU by yivec Fou maQos ovx Eo éxilovor, 

3 c€ , 
"Hrov xatadyjoxew te nat echavodoe umaytn. 


To this sense ; that they are infants in understanding, and short-sighted, 
who think any thing to be made, which was nothing before, or any 








1 Apud Plutarch. advers. Colotem, p. iv. tom. ii. oper. et ex parte 
apud Aristot. de Generatione et Corruptione, lib. i. c. i. p. 698. tom. i. 
oper. 


2 Apud Plutarch. adv. Colotem, p. 1113. tom. ii. oper. 
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thing to die, so as to be destroyed to nothing—Upon which Plutarch 
glosses after this manner: ovx avasget yéveowy, adhe thy &x wn OvTOS, OVdE 
pioguy udhu THY MUYTH, ToUTETTL THY sig TO un OY Uodtovoay* Empedo- 
cles does not here destroy generation, but only such as is out of noth- 
ing ; nor corruption, but such as is into nothing.—Which, as we have 
already intimated, is to be understood differently in respect to inani- 
mate and animate things ; for in things inanimate, there is nothing pro- 
duced or destroyed, because the forms and qualities of them are no en- 
tities really distinct from the substance, but only diverse mixtures and 
modifications. But in animate things, where the souls are real entities 
really distinct from the substance of the body, there is nothing produced 
nor destroyed neither, because those souls do both exist before their 
generations, and after their corruptions; which business, as to men 
and souls, is again more fully expressed thus :— 


> > ‘ 
1 Ovx Gy arg ToLadta copos pPoeoi maytEevoouto, 

4) ' ‘ ~ A ’ 

2g opon méy te Sido, to bn Biotoy xadéovor, 

TS ' iA > \ , 5 1 x 5 oA ' 
Oped MEV OLY ELoL, xat ogy MaoG Dewa xual éoFio, 

' Or , 
IIgiy 0& nayévts Bootoi not udévtes ovdév ag sict. 


That good and ill did first us here attend, 
And not from time before, the soul descend ; 
That here alone we live, and when 
Hence we depart, we forthwith then 
Turn to our old non-entity again ; 
Certes ought not to be believed by wise and learned men. 


Wherefore, according to Empedocles, this is to be accounted one 
of the vulgar errors, that men then only have a being and are capable of 
good and evil, when they live here that which is called life ; but that 
both before they were born, and after they are dead; they are perfectly 
nothing. 

And besides Empedocles, the same is represented by the Greek 
tragedian also,” as the sense of the ancient philosophers ; 


, > > ‘ Lad 

Ovnoxer 0 ovdéy THY yivOMerar, 
Aoxgivousvoy 0° uddo moog Hho 
Moegpny étéquv anddeckev. 





1 Apud Plutarch. adv. Colotem, p. 1113. tom. ii. oper. 


2 Euripid. in Chrysippo apud Clement. Alexandr. Stromat. lib. vi. 
p. 750. 
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That nothing dies or utterly perisheth ; but things being variously con- 
creted and secreted, transposed and modified, change their form and 
shape only, and are put into a new dress.— 

Agreeably whereunto, Plato also tells us,! that it was 2aAawog Loyoe, 
an ancient tradition or doctrine before his time, tovs favtag && tay Te- 
Sreatov yeyovevan, ov dev jttoy 4 tous tedvewtasg é tov Covtwy* that as 
well the living were made out of the dead, as the dead out of the liv- 
ing ;—and that this was the constant circle of nature. Moreover, the 
same philosopher acquaints us, that some of those ancients were not 
without suspicion, that what is now called death, was to men more 
properly a nativity or birth into life, and what is called generation into 
life, was comparatively rather to be accounted a sinking into death; 
the former being the soul’s ascent out of these gross terrestrial bodies 
to a body more thin and subtile, and the latter its descent from a purer 
body to that which is more crass and terrestrial. ?zi¢ otdey et to Civ wey 
éote nat uveiy, to vat avety Os Siy* who knows whether that which is 
called living be not indeed rather dying ; and that which is called dy- 
ing, living ?— . 

Moreover, this was called the doctrine of Pythagoras himself, 
that no real entity perishes in corruptions, nor is produced in genera- 
tions, but only new modifications and transpositions made; is fully ex- 


pressed by the Latin poet, both as to animate and to inanimate things. 
Of the first thus : 


Nec perit in tanto quicquam (mihi credite) mundo, 
Sed variat, faciemque novat: nascique vocatur 
Incipere esse aliud, quam quod fuit ante ; morique 
Desinere illud idem. Cum sint hue forsitan illa, 
Hec translata illuc: summa tamen omnia constant. 


Of the second, that the souls of animals are immortal, did pre-exist and 
do transmigrate, from the same ground, after this manner : 


Omnia mutantur ; nihil interit: errat et illince, 


Huc venit, hine illuc, et quoslibet occupat artus 


1 In Phedone, p. 381. 


® This passage of Euripides is cited by many of the ancients, as Plato, 
Cicero, Clemens Alex. and Sextus Empiricus. See the notes of Dr. 
Potter, now Archbishop of Canterbury, on Clem. Alexand. Stromat. lib. 
ill. cap. iii. p. 517. et Jo. Albert Fabricius on Sextus Empiric. Hypotyp. 
Pyrrohn. lib. iii. cap. xxiv. p. 185. 


3 Ovid. Metam. lib. xv. ver. 254. et ver. 165. 
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Spiritus, eque feris humana in corpora transit, 

Inque feras noster, nec tempora deperit ullo. 

Utque novis facilis signatur cera figuris, 

Nec manet ut fuerat, nec formas servat easdem, 

Sed tamen ipsa eadem est; animam sic semper candem 
Esse, sed in varias doceo migrare figuras, 


Wherefore though it be a thing, which hath not been commonly 
taken notice of, of late, yet we conceive it to be unquestionably true, 
that all those ancient philosophers who insisted so much upon this 
principle, ovdéy ovdé yiveoPou ovdé posigecFou tay Ovtwy* that no real 
entity is either generated or corrupted,—did therein at once drive at 
these two things: first, the establishing of the immortality of all souls, 
their pre and post-existence, forasmuch as being entities really distinct 
from the body, they could neither be generated nor corrupted; and 
secondly, the making of corporeal forms and qualities to be no real en- 
tities distinct from the body and mechanism thereof, because they are 
things generated and corrupted, and have no pre and post-existence. 
Anaxagoras, in this latter, being the only dissenter; who supposing 
those forms and qualities to be real entities likewise, distinct from the 
substance of body, therefore attributed perpetuity of being to them also, 
pre and post-existence, in similar atoms, as well as to the souls of ani- 
mals. 

And now we have made it sufficiently evident, that the doctrine of 
the incorporeity and immortality of souls, we might add also, of their 
pre-existence and transmigration, had the same original, and stood upon 
the same basis with the Atomical physiology; and therefore it ought 
not at all to be wondered at (what we affirmed before) that the same phi- 
losophers and Pythagoreans asserted both those doctrines, and that the 
ancient Atomists were both Theists and Incorporealists. _ 

XXXIV. But now to declare our sense freely concerning this phi- 
losophy of the ancients, which seems to be so prodigiously paradoxical, 
in respect of that pre-existence and transmigration of souls; we con- 
ceive indeed, that this ratiocination of theirs from that principle, that 
nothing naturally or of itself; comes from nothing, nor goes to nothing, 
was not only firmly conclusive against substantial forms and qualities of 
bodies, really distinct from their substance, but also for substantial in- 
corporeal souls, and their ingenerability out of matter, and particularly 
for the future immortality or post-existence of all human souls. For 
since it is plain, that they are not a mere modification of body or mat- 
ter, but an entity and substance really distinct from it, we have no 
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more reason to think, that they can ever of themselves vanish into 
nothing, than that the substance of the corporeal world, or any part 
thereof, can do so. For that in the consumption of bodies by fire, or 
age, or the like, there is the destruction of any real substance into 
nothing, is now generally exploded as an idiotical conceit ; and certain- 
ly it cannot be a jot less idiotical to suppose, that the rational soul in 
death is utterly extinguished. 

Moreover, we add also, that this ratiocination of the ancients would 
be altogether as firm and irrefragable likewise for the pre-existence and 
transmigration of souls, as it is for their post-existence and future im- 
mortality, did we not (as indeed we do) suppose souls to be created by 
God immediately, and infused in generations. For they being un- 
questionably a distinct substance from the body, and no substance ac- 
cording to the ordinary course of nature, coming out of nothing, they 
must of necessity either pre-exist in the universe before generations, 
and transmigrate into their respective bodies; or else come from God 
immediately, who is the fountain of all, and who at first created all that 
substance that now is in the world besides himself. Now the latter of 
these was a thing, which those ancient philosophers would by no means 
admit of; they judging it altogether incongruous to bring God upon 
the stage perpetually, and make him immediately interpose every where, 
in the generations of men and all other animals, by the miraculous pro- 
duction of souls out of nothing. Notwithstanding which, if we well 
consider it, we shall find, that there may be very good reason on the other 
side for the successive Divine creation of souls; namely, that God did 
not do all at first, that ever he could or would do, and put forth all his 
creative vigor at once, in a moment, ever afterwards remaining a spec- 
tator only of the consequent results, and permitting nature to do all 
alone, without the least interposition of his at any time, just as if there 
were no God at all inthe world. For this may be and indeed often 
hath been, the effect of such an hypothesis as this, to make inen think, 
that there is no other God in the world but blind and dark nature. 
God might also, for other good and wise ends unknown to us, reserve 
to himself the continual exercise of this his creative power, in the suc- 
cessive production of new souls. And yet these souls, nevertheless, af- 
ter they are once brought forth into being, will, notwithstanding their 
juniority, continue as firmly in the same, without vanishing of them- 
selves into nothing, as the substance of senseless matter, that was cre- 
ated many thousand years before, will do. j 

And thus our vulgar hypothesis of the new creation of souls, as it is 
rational in itself, so it doth sufficiently solve their incorporeity, their fu- 
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ture immortality, or post-eternity, without introducing those offensive 
absurdities of their pre-existence and transmigration. 
XXXV. But if there be any such, who, rather than they would al- 
low a future immortality or post-existence to all souls, and therefore to 
those of brutes, which consequently must have their successive trans- 
migrations, would conclude the souls of all brutes, as likewise the sen- 
sitive soul in man, to be corporeal, and only allow the rational soul to 
be distinct from matter ; to these we have only thus much to say, that 
they, who will attribute life, sense, cogitation, consciousness, and self- 
enjoyment, not without some footsteps of reason many times, to blood 
and brains, or mere organized bodies in brutes, will never be able 
clearly to defend the incorporeity and immortality of human souls, as 
most probably they do not intend any such thing. For either all con- 
scious and cogitative beings are incorporeal, or else nothing can be 
proved to be incorporeal. From whence it would follow also, that 
there is no Deity distinct from the corporeal world. But though there 
seem to be no very great reason, why it should be thought absurd, to 
grant perpetuity of duration to the souls of brutes, any more than to ev- 
ery atom of matter, or particle of dust that is in the whole world; yet 
we shall endeavor to suggest something towards easing the minds of 
those, who are so much burthened with this difficulty; viz. that they 
“may, if they please, suppose the souls of brutes, beine but so many par- 
ticular eradiations or effluxes from that source of life above, whensoever 
and wheresoever there is any fitly prepared matter capable to receive 
them, and to be actuated by them, to have a sense and fruition of them- 
selves in it, so long as it continues such; but as soon as ever those or- 
ganized bodies of theirs, by reason of their indisposition, become inca- 
pable of being further acted upon by them, then to be resumed again 
and retracted back to their original head and fountain. Since it can- 
not be doubted, but what creates any thing out of nothing, or sends it 
forth from itself by free and voluntary emanation, may be able either to 
retract the same back again to its original source, or else to annihilate 
it at pleasure. 

And I find, that there have not wanted some among the gen- 
tile philosophers themselves, who have entertained this opinion, where- 
of Porphyry is one: Avetau txaotn Stvauig ahoyos sig thy OAny Cary TOU 
maytos, every irrational power is resolved into the life of the whole— 

XXXVI. Neither will this at all weaken the future immortality or 
post-eternity of human souls. For if we be, indeed, Theists, and do in 
very good earnest believe a Deity, according to the true notion of it, 
we must then needs acknowledge, that all ‘created being whatsoever 
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owes the continuation and perpetuity of its existence, not to any ne- 
cessity of nature without God, and independently upon him, but to the 
Divine will only. And, therefore, though we had never so much ra- 
tional and philosophical assurance, that our souls are immaterial sub- 
stances, distinct from the body, yet we could not for all that, have any 
absolute certainty of their post-eternity, any otherwise than as it may 
be derived to us from the immutability and perfection of the Divine na- 
ture and will, which does always that which is best. For the essential 
goodness and wisdom of the Deity is the only stability of all things. 
And for aught we mortals know, there may be good reason, why that 
grace or favor of future immortality and post-eternity, that is indulged 
to human souls, endued with reason, morality, and liberty of will, (by 
means whereof they are capable of commendation and blame, reward 
and punishment,) that so they may be objects for Divine justice to dis- 
play itself upon after this life, in different retributions, may, notwith- 
standing, be denied to those lower lives and more contemptible sc of 
brutes, alike devoid both of morality and liberty. 

XXXVII. But if any, for all this, will still obstinately contend for 
that ancient Pythagoric and Empedoclean hypothesis, that all lives and 
souls whatsoever are as old as the first creation, and will continue to 
eternity, or as long as the world doth, as a thing more reasonable and 
probable than our continual creation of new souls, by means whereof 
they become juniors both to the matter of the world and of their own 
bodies, and whereby also (as they pretend) the Divine creative power 
is made too cheap and prostituted a thing, as being famulative always 
to brutish, and many times to unlawful lusts and undue conjunctions ; 
but especially than the continual decreation and annihilation of the 
souls of brates; we shall not be very unwilling to acknowledge thus 
much to them, that, indeed, of the two, this opinion is more reasonable 
and tolerable than that other extravagancy of those, who will either 
make all souls to be generated, and consequently to be corporeal, or at 
least the sensitive soul, both in men and brutes. For, besides the mon- 
strosity of this latter opinion, in making two distinct souls and percep- 
tive substances in every man, which is a thing sufficiently confuted by 
internal sense, it leaves us also in an absolute impossibility of proving 
the immortality of the rational soul, the incorporeity of any substance, 
and, by consequence, the existence of any Deity distinct from the cor- 
poreal world. 

And as for that pretence of theirs, that senseless matter may as well 
become sensitive, and, as it were, kindled into life and cogitation, as a 
body, that was devoid of life and heat, may be kindled into fire and 
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flame; this seems to argue too much ignorance of the doctrine of 
bodies, in men otherwise learned and ingenious; the best naturalists 
having already concluded, that fire and flame is nothing but such a 
motion of the insensible parts of a body, as whereby they are violently 
agitated, and many times dissipated ‘and scattered from each other, be- 
getting in the meantime those fancies of light and heat in animals. 
Now, there is no difficulty at all in conceiving, that the insensible parti- 
cles of a body, which were before quiescent, may be put into motion ; 
this being nothing but a new modification of thern, and no entity really 
distinct from the substance of body, as life, sense, and cogitation are. 
There is nothing in fire and flame, or a kindled body, different from 
other bodies, but only the motion or mechanism, and fancy of it. And, 
therefore, it is but a crude conceit, which the Atheists and Corporealists 
of former times have been always so fond of, that souls are nothing but 
fiery or flammeous bodies. For though heat in the bodies of animals 
be a necessary instrument for soul and life to act by in them, yet it isa 
thing really distinct from life; and a red-hot iron hath not, therefore, 
any nearer approximation to life than it had before, nor the flame of a 


candle than the extinguished snuff or tallow of it; the difference be- 
tween them being only in the agitation of the insensible parts. We 


might also add, that, according to this hypothesis, the souls of animals 
could not be numerically the same throughout the whole space of their 
lives; since that fire, that needs a pabulum to prey upon, doth not 
continue always one and the same numerical substance. The soul of 
a new-born animal could be no more the same with the soul of that 
animal several years after, than the flame of a new-lighted candle is 
the same with that flame that twinkles last in the socket; which, in- 
deed, are no more the same than a river or stream is the same at sev- 
eral distances of time. Which reason may be also extended further to 
prove the soul to be no body at all, since the bodies of all animals are 
in a perpetual flux. 

XXXVIII. We have now sufficiently performed our first task, 
which was to show, from the origin of the Atomical physiology, that the 
doctrine of incorporeal substance must needs spring up together with 
it. We shall, in the next place, make it manifest, that the inward 
constitution of this philosophy is also such, that whosoever really enter- 
tains it, and rightly understands it, must of necessity admit incorporeal 
substance likewise. First, therefore, the Atomical hypothesis, allow- 
ing nothing to body, but what is either included in the idea of a thing 
impenetrably extended, or can clearly be conceived to be a mode of it, 
as more or less magnitude, with divisibility, figure, site, motion, and 
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rest, together with the results of their several combinations, cannot 
possibly make life and cogitation to be qualities of body; since they 
are neither contained in those things before-mentioned, nor can result 
from any ovfuyiat, or conjugations of them. Wherefore it must needs 
be granted, that life and cogitation are the attributes of another sub- 
stance distinct from body, or incorporeal. 

Again, since according to the tenor of this physiology, body hath 
no other action belonging to it but that of local motion, which local 
motion, as such, ts essentially heterokinesy, that which never springs 
originally from the thing itself moving, but always from the action of 
some other agent upon it; that is, since no body could ever move itself, 
it follows undeniably, that there must be something else in the world 
besides body, or else there could never have been any motion in it. Of 
which we shall speak more afterwards. 

Moreover, according to this philosophy, the corporeal phenomena 
themselves cannot be solved by mechanism alone without fancy. Now 
fancy is no mode of body, and therefore must needs be a mode of some 
other kind of being in ourselves, that is, cogitative and incorporeal. 

Furthermore, it is evident from the principles of this philosophy, 
that sense itself is not a mere corporeal passion from bodies without, in 


. that it supposeth, that there is noting really in bodies like to those 


fantastic ideas that we have of sensible things, as of hot and cold, red 
and green, bitter and sweet, and the like, which, therefore, must needs 
owe their being to some activity of the soul itself; and this is all one as 
to make it'incorporeal. 

Lastly, from this philosophy, it is also manifest, that sense is not 
the zvtijqvor of truth concerning bodies themselves, it confidently pro- 
nouncing, that those supposed qualities of bodies, represented such by 
sense, are merely fantastical things ; from whence it plainly follows, that 
there is something in us superior to sense, which judges of it, detects 
its fantastry, and condemns its imposture ; and determines what really 
is and is not, in bodies without us, which must needs be a higher self- 
active vigor of the mind, that will plainly speak it to be incorporeal. 

XXXIX. And now this Atomical physiology of the ancients seems 
to have two advantages or pre-eminences belonging to it, the first 
whereof is this, that it renders the corporeal world intelligible to us; 
since mechanism is a thing that we can clearly understand, and we 
cannot clearly and distinctly conceive any thing in bodies else. To 
say that this or that is done by a form or quality, is nothing else but to 
say, that it is done we know not how; or, which is yet more absurd, to 
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make our very ignorance of the cause, disguised under those terms of 
forms and qualities, to be itself the cause of the effect. 

Moreover, hot and cold, red and green, bitter and sweet, ete. fies 
mally considered, may be clearly conceived by us as different fancies 
and vital passions in us, occasioned by different motions made from the 
objects without upon our nerves; but they can never be clearly under- 
stood as absolute qualities in the bodies themselves, really distinct from 
their mechanical dispositions; nor is there, indeed, any more reason, 
why they should be thought such, than that, when a man is pricked 
with a pin, or wounded with a sword, the pain which he feels should be 
thought to be an absolute quality in the pin or sword. So long as our. 

sible ideas are taken either for substantial forms or qualities s 
bodies without us, really distinct from the substance of the matter, ; 
long they are —— unintelligible by us. For which cause, 
Timzus Locrus,! philosophizing (as it seemeth) after this manner, did 
consentaneously thereunto determine, that corporeal things coils not 
be apprehended by us, otherwise than aicdjos xai voFm oyu, by 
sense and a kind of spurious or bastardly reason ;—that is, that we 
could have no clear conceptions of them in our understanding. And, 
for the same reason, Plato” himself distinguisheth betwixt such thir 
as are vorjoe usta hoyou xegidnaté’ comprehensible by the understanding 
with reason,—and those which are only O08) mst aiodijoews adcyou, 
which can only be apprehended by opinion, together with a certain irra- 
tional sense ;—meaning plainly, by the latter, corporeal and sensible 
things. And accordingly the Platonists frequently take occasion, from 
hence, to enlarge themselves much in the disparagement of corporeal 
things, as being, by reason of that smallness of entity that is in them, 
below the understanding, and not having so much ovciay as yévsow,3 
essence as generation,—which, indeed, is fine fancy. Wherefore, we 
must either, with these philosophers, make sensible things to be axata— 
Anata or axsoidnnta, altogether incomprehensible and inconceivable— 
by our human understandings, (though they be able, in the meantime, 
clearly to conceive many things of a higher nature,) or else we must 
entertain some kind of favorable opinion concerning that which is the 
ancientest of all physiologies, the Atomical or mechanical, which alone 
renders sensible things intelligible. 

XL. The second advantage, which this Atomical physiology seems 
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1 De Anima Mundi, inter Scriptor. Mytholog. a Tho. Gale editos. p. 545, 
2 Vide Theetetum, p. 139. s. oper. Sophistam. p. 166, 167. et de Re- 
pub. lib. vii. p. 484. 

4 Plato de Republica, ubi supra, 
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to have, is this, that it prepares an easy and clear way for the demon- 
stration of incorporeal substances, by settling a distinct notion of ‘body. 
He that will undertake to prove, that there is something else in the 
world besides body, must first determine what body is, for otherwise he 
will go about to prove, that there is something besides he knows not 
what. But now, if all body be made to consist of two substantial 
principles, whereof one is matter devoid of all form (and therefore of 
quantity, as well as qualities,) from whence these philosophers! them- 
selves conclude, that it is incorporeal: the other, form, which, being 
devoid of all matter, must needs be incorporeal likewise. (And thus 
Stobeus? sets down the joint doctrine both of Plato and Aristotle ; ov 
Toomey to idog TIS VANS apuigsFév UoCATOY, OVTMS now THY UAyY TOU EdoUS 
{wourdevtos ov came sivas, Seiv yag aupor tig TvVddOV, 1Q0¢ THY TOU Oo- 
fatog Uxoctacww* That in the same manner, as form alone separated 
from matter is incorporeal, so neither is matter alone, the form being 
separated from it, body. But there is need of the joint concurrence of 
both these, matter and form together, to make up the substance of the 
body.)—Moreover, if to forms, qualities be likewise superadded, of 
which it is consentaneously also resolved by the Platonists, ore a 
moworytss Koauetor, that qualities are incorporeal,—as if they were so 
many spirits possessing bodies ;? I say, in this way of philosophizing, 
the notions of body and spirit, corporeal and incorporeal, are so con- 
founded, that it is impossible to prove any thing at all concerning them ; 
body itself being made incorporeal (and therefore every thing incor- 
poreal ;) for whatsoever is wholly compounded and made up of incor- 
poreals, must needs be itself also incorporeal. 

Furthermore, according to this doctrine of matter, forms, and 
qualities in body, life and understanding may be supposed to be certain 
forms or qualities of body. And then the souls of men may be nothing 
- else but blood or brains, endued with the qualities of sense and under- 
standing ; or else some other more subtle, sensitive, and rational mat- 
ter, in us. And the like may be said of God himself also; that he is 
nothing but a certain rational, or intellectual, subtile and fiery body, 
pervading the whole universe; or else that he is the form of the whole 
corporeal world, together with the matter making up but one substance. 
Which conceits have been formerly entertained by the best of those 
ancients, who were captivated under that dark infirmity of mind, to 
think, that there could be no other substance besides body. 








hk “Acwuatog Oé xai 4 Vin'—Matter is incorporea!. Plotin. p. 164. ve 
2 Eclog. Phys. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 29. 
® Alcinous, cap. 11. [Introd. in Philos. Platon. p. 479.] ’ 
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But the ancient Atomical philosophy, settling a distinct notion of 
body, that it is dvecratoy avtiruror, a thing impenetrably extended,— 
which hath nothing belonging to it but magnitude, figure, site, rest, 
and motion, without any self-moving power, takes away all confusion ; 
shows cleatly how far body can go, where incorporeal substance be- 
gins; as also, that there must of necessity be such a thing in the world. 

Again, this discovering not only that the doctrine of qualities had 
its original from men’s mistaking their own fancies for absolute realities 
in bodies themselves; but also, that the doctrine of matter and form 
sprung from another fallacy or deception of the mind, in taking logical 
notions, and our modes of conceiving, for modes of being, and real 
entities in things without us; it showing, likewise, that because there — 
is nothing else clearly intelligible in body, besides magnitude, figure, 
site and motion, and their various conjunctions, there can be no such 
entities of forms and qualities really distinct from the substance of 
body ; makes it evident, that life, cogitation, and understanding can be 
no corporeal things, but must needs be the attributes of another kind 
of substance distinct from body. 

XLI. We have now clearly proved these two things; first, that the 
physiology of the ancients, before, not only Aristotle and Plato, but 
also Democritus and Leucippus, was Atomical or mechanical. Sec- 
ondly, that as there is no inconsistency between the Atomical physiolo- 
gy and theology, but indeed a natural cognation: so the ancient 
Atomists, before Democritus, were neither Atheists nor Corporealists, 
but held the incorporeity and immortality of souls, together with a 
Deity distinct from the corporeal world. Wherefore, the first and most 
ancient Atomists did not make utouous vgzus tov odwy, they never en- 
deavored to make up an entire philosophy out of Atomology; but the 
doctrine of Atoms was to them only one part or member of the whole 
philosophic system, they joining thereunto the doctrine of incorporeal 
substance and theology, to make it up complete; accordingly, as 
Aristotle hath declared in his Metaphysics, that the ancient philosophy 
consisted of these two parts, puovodoyic and Seoloyiv or 4 aQWtH gido- 
copia physiology, and theology or metaphysics. Our ancient Atomists 
never went about, as the blundering Democritus afterwards did, to build 
up a world out of mere passive bulk, and sluggish matter, without any 
agyoat Jyactngior, any active principles, or incorporeal powers; under- 
standing well, that thus they could not have so much as motion, me- 
chanism, or generation in it; the original of all that motion that is in 
bodies springing from something that is not body, that is, from incor- 
poreal substance. And yet, if local motion could have been supposed 
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to have risen up, or sprung in upon this dead lump and mass of matter, 
nobody knows how, and without dependence upon any incorporeal 
being, to have actuated it fortuitously ; these ancient Atomists would 
still have thought it impossible for the corporeal world itself to be made 
up, such as now it is, by fortuitous mechanism, without the guidance 
of any higher principle. But they would have concluded it the greatest 
impudence or madness, for men to assert, that animals also consisted 
of mere mechanism ; or, that life and sense, reason and understanding, 
were really nothing else but local motion, and conséquently, that them- 
selves were but machines and automata. Wherefore, they joined both 
active and passive principles together, the corporeal and incorporeal 
nature, mechanism and life, Atomology and Pneumatology; and, from 
both these united, they made up one entire system of philosophy, cor- 
respondent with, and agreeable to, the true and real world without 
them. And this system of philosophy, thus consisting of the doctrine 
of incorporeal substance (whereof God is the head,) together with the 
Atomical and mechanical physiology, seems to have been the only ge- 
nuine, perfect, and complete. , 

XLII. But it did not long continue thus; for, after a while, this 
entire body of philosophy came to be mangled and dismembered, some 
taking one part of it alone, and some another; some snatching away 
the Atomical physiology, without the pneumatology and theology ; and 
others, on the contrary, taking the theology and doctrine of incorporeals, 
without the Atomical or mechanical physiology. The former of these 
were Democritus, Leucippus, and Protagoras, who took only the dead 
carcass or skeleton of the old Moschical philosophy, namely, the Atomi- 
cal physiology ; the latter, Plato and Aristotle, who took, indeed, the 
better part, the soul, spirit, and quintessence of it, the theology and 
doctrine of Incorporeals, but unbodied, and divested of its most proper 
and convenient vehicle, the Atomica] physiology, whereby it became 
exposed to sundry inconveniences. 

XLII. We begin with Leucippus and Democritus; who, being 
atheistically inclined, quickly perceived, that they could not, in the or- 
dinary way of physiologizing, sufficiently secure themselves against a 
Deity, nor effectually urge Atheism upon others; forasmuch as Herac- 
litus and other philosophers, who held that all substance was body, as 
well as themselves, did, notwithstanding, assert a corporeal Deity, 
maintaining, that the form of the whole corporeal world was God, or 
else that he was vAy mw éyovoe, a eertain kind of body or matter, as 
(for example) a methodical and rational fire, pervading (as a soul) the 
whole universe; the particular souls of men and animals being but, as 
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it were, so many pieces cut and sliced out of the great mundane soul : 
so that, according to them, the whole corporeal universe, or mass of 
- body, was one way or other a God, a most wise and understanding 
animal, that did frame all particularities within itself in the best man- 
ner possible, and providently govern thesame. Wherefore, those Athe- 
ists now apprehending, upon what ticklish and uncertain terms their 
Atheistical philosophy then stood, and how that those very forms and 
qualities, and the self-moving power of body, which were commonly 
made a sanctuary for Atheism, might, notwithstanding, chance to prove, 
contrariwise, the Jatibulam and asylum of a Deity, and that a corpo- 
real God (do what they could) might lie lurking under them, assaulting 
men’s minds with doubtful fears and jealousies ; understanding, more- 
over, that there was another kind of physiology set on foot, which, 
banishing those forms and qualities of body, attributed nothing to it but 
magnitude, figure, site, and motion, without any self-moving power ; 
they seemed presently to apprehend some great advantage to themselves 
and cause from it; and therefore, greedily entertained this Atomical or 
mechanical physiology, and violently cutting it off from that other part, 
the doctrine of Incorporeals, which it was naturally and vitally united 
to, endeavored to serve their turns of it. And now joining these two 
things together, the Atomical physiology, which supposes, that there is 
nothing in body but magnitude, figure, site, and motion, and that pre- 
judice or prepossession of their own minds, that there was no other sub- 
stance in the world besides body; between them both they begat a 
certain mongrel and spurious philosophy, atheistically Atomical, or 
atomically Atheistical. 

But though we have so well proved, that Leucippus and Democritus 
were not the first inventors, but only the depravers and aduiterators of 
the Atomical philosophy; yet, if any will, notwithstanding, obstinately 
contend, that the first invention thereof ought to be imputed to them, 
the very principles of their Atheism seeming to lead them naturally to 
this, to strip and divest body of all those forms and qualities, it being 
otherwise impossible for them, surely and safely, to exclude a corporeal 
Deity ; yet so, as that the wit of these Atheists was also much to be ad- 
mired, in the managing and carrying on of those principles in such a 
manner, as to make up so entire a system of philosophy out of them, all 
whose parts should be so coherent and consistent together ; we shall 
only say thus much: that if those Atheists were the first inventors of 
this philosophy, they were certainly very unhappy and unsuccessful in 
it, whilst endeavoring by it to secure themselves from the possibility 
and danger of a corporeal God, they unawares laid a foundation for the 
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clear demonstration of an incorporeal one, and were indeed so far from 
making up any such coherent frame as is pretended, that they were 
forced every where to contradict their own principles. So that non-_ 
sense lies at the bottom of all, and is interwoven throughout their whole 
Atheistical system ; and that we ought to take notice of the invincible 
power and force of truth, prevailing irresistibly against all endeavors to 
oppress it; and how desperate the cause of Atheism is, when that very 
Atomical hypothesis of their’s, which they would erect and build up for 
a strong castle to garrison themselves in, proves a most effectual engine 
against themselves, for the battering of all their Atheistical structure 
down about their ears. : 

XLVI. Plato’s mutilation and interpolation of the old Moschical 
philosophy was a great deal more excusable, when he took the theology 
and metaphysics of it, the whole doctrine of incorporeals, and aban- 
doned the Atomical or mechanical way of physiologizing. Which in 
all probability he did, partly because those forementioned Atheists 
having so much abused that philosophy, adopting it as it were to them- 
selves,he thereupon began to entertain a jealousy and suspicion of it ; and 


_ partly, because he was not of himself so inclinable to physiology as 


theology, to the study of corporeal as of Divine things; which some 


think to be the reason, why he did not attend to the Pythagoric system 


of the corporeal world, till late in his old age. His genius was such, 
that he was naturally more addicted to ideas than to atoms, to formal 
and final than to material causes. To which may be added, that the 
way of physiologizing by matter, forms, and qualities, is a more huffy 
and fanciful thing than the other; and lastly, that the Atomical physi- 
ology is more remote from sense and vulgar apprehension, and therefore 
not so easily understood. For which cause many learned Greeks of 
later times, though they had read Epicurus’s works, and perhaps Demo- 
critus’s too, yet they were not able to conceive, how the corporeal and 
sensible phenomena could possibly be solved without real qualities ; 
one instance whereof might be given in Plutarch, writing against 
Colotes, the Epicurean. Wherefore Plato, that was a zealous assertor 
of an incorporeal Deity, distinct from the world, and of immortal souls, 
seriously physiologized only by matter, forms, and qualities, generation, 
corruption, and alteration; and he did but play and toy sometimes a 
little with atoms and mechanism; as where he would compound the 
earth of cubical, and fire of pyramidal atoms, and the like. For that 
he did therein imitate the Atomical physiology, is plain from these 
words of his; 'xavta ovy O& taita Siavosicd on ouinoa oltas, wo rad Ey 
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Exactoy ovdéy Sguusvoy tp quar, cvvadgowsIévtwy 5é MohAdy, TOUS CyxoUS 
uitéy éoac9ou All these cubical and pyramidal corpuscula of the fire 
and earth, are in themselves so small, that by reason of their parvitude, 
none of them can be perceived singly and alone, but only the aggrega- 
tions of many of them togethe:.— 

XLV. And Aristotle here trod in Plato’s footsteps, not only in the 
better part, in asserting an incorporeal Deity, and an immovable First 
Mover ; but also in physiologizing by forms and qualities, and rejecting 
that mechanical way by atoms, which had been so generally received 
amongst the ancients. Wherefore, though the genius of these two per- 
sons was very different, and Aristotle often contradicteth Plato, and 
really dissents from him in several particularities ; yet, so much I think 
may be granted to those reconcilers (Porphyry, Simplicius, and others,) 
that the main essentials of their two philosophies are the same. 

Now, I say, the whole Aristotelical system of philosophy is infinitely 
to be preferred before the whole Democritical ; though the former hath 
been so much disparaged, and the other cried up of late amongst us. 
Because, though it cannot be denied, but that the Democritic hypothe- 
sis doth much more handsomely and intelligibly solve the corporeal 
phenomena, yet in all those other things, which are of far the greatest 
moment, it is rather a madness than a philosophy. But the Aristotelic 
system is right and sound here, as to those greater things; it asserting 
incorporeal substance, a Deity distinct from the world, the naturality of 
morality, and liberty of will. Wherefore, though a late writer of politics 
does so exceedingly disparage Aristotle’s Ethics, yet we shall do him 
this right here to declare, that his ethics were truly such, and answered 
their title; but°that new model of ethics, which hath been obtruded 
upon the world with so much fastuosity, and is indeed nothing but the 
old Democritic doctrine revived, is no ethics at all, but a mere cheat, 
the undermining and subversion of all morality, by substituting some- 
thing like it in the room of it, that is a mere counterfeit and changeling, 
the design whereof could not be any other than to debauch the world. 

We add further, that Aristotle’s system of philosophy seems to be 
more consistent with piety, than the Cartesian hypothesis itself, which 
yet plainly supposeth incorporeal substance. Forasmuch as this latter 
makes God to contribute nothing more to the fabric of the world, than 
the turning round of a vortex or whirlpool of matter; from the fortui- 
tous motion of which, according to certain general laws of nature, must 
proceed all this frame of things that now is, the exact organization and 
successive generation of animals, without the guidance of any mind or 
wisdom. Whereas Aristotle’s nature js no fortuitous principle, but 
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such as doth nothing in vain, but all for ends, and in every thing pur- 
sues the best; and therefore can be no other than a subordinate in- 
strument of the Divine wisdom, and the manuary opificer or executioner 
of it. 

However, we cannot deny, but that Aristotle hath been taxed by 


_ sundry of the ancients, Christians and others, for not so explicitly as- 


serting these two things, the immortality of human souls, and providence 
over men, as he ought to have done, and as his master Plato did. 
Though to do him all the right we can, we shall observe here, that in 
his Nicomachian Ethics,' he speaks favorably for the latter; «& yag ws 
émuséhen. Tay ayFqunivay U0 Feav yivetat, womeg Soni, xad svhoyor zal- 
OLY BUTOUS 1) AQLOTH xo TH CUyyEvEcTUTH (TOUTO vag kin O VOUS) xat TOUS 
AYAMOVYTAS UWHALOTO KO TOUS TILAYTOS UYTEYTOLELY, OS THY ~plhaw wvTOtS énI- 
pehouuévous, 690as Ts xad@s mguttovtag* If God take any care of human 
things, as it seems he doth, then it is reasonable to think also, that he 
is delighted with that which is the best, and nearest akin to himself 
(which is mind or right reason), and that he rewards those who most 
love and honor it (as taking care of such things as are most pleasing to 
him), in doing rightly and honestly.—A very good sentence, were it 
not ushered in with too much of scepticism. And as for the point of 
the soul’s immortality, it is true, that whereas other philosophers, be- 
fore Aristotle, asserted the pre-existence, incorporeity, and immortality 
of all souls, not only the rational, but the sensitive also (which in men 
they concluded to be one and the same substance,) according to that of 
Plato’s nice wuzn odtovetog, every soul is immortal,—they resolving 
that no life nor cogitation could be corporeal; Aristotle, on the contra- 
ry, doth expressly deny the pre-existence, that is, the separability, in- 
corporeity, and immortality, of all sensitive souls, not in brutes only, 
but also every where, giving his reason for it in these words:? os per 
OvY O1OY TE MHTUS MEOUTUOyELY, PuYsooY goTly é* THY TOLOLTMY, CoWY uO 
gotly HoxaY H évégysree Comotixy, Sjhovy Ote Tatas aYEV GoMatOS aOUYETOY 
imagyerr, oioy Badifey avev nod@y* wote ual Frente siovevar advvatov* 
ovtE yag aitas xd” Exvtag siosvoe OlOY TE HYWQLTTOUS OVENS, OUT ev CHUE~ 
tw eiorsvoet. That all souls cannot pre-exist, is manifest from hence, be- 
cause those principles, whose action is corporeal, cannot possibly exist 
without the body, as the power of walking without the feet. Where- 
fore it is impossible, that these sensitive souls (pre-existing) should 
come into the body from without, since they can neither come alone 





1 Lib. x. cap. ix. p. 185. tom. iii. oper. 
2 De Generat. et Corruptioue, lib. ii. cap. ili. p. 618. tom. ii. oper. 
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by themselves naked and stripped of all body, they being inseparable 
from it: neither can they come in with a body, that is, the seed.— 
This is Aristotle’s argument, why all sensitive souls must needs be cor- 
poreal, because there is no walking without feet, nor seeing without 
eyes. But at the same time he declares, that the mind or intellect does 
pre-exist and come in from without, that is, is incorporeal, separable, 
and immortal, giving his reason for it in like manner :! Aeézerao 08 tov 
vovv povoy Sioader éxecievat, 2oi Foy sivar povoy* ovds yaQ avtoU TH 
EveQy ele noose Cwuatixn eréoyeca* It remains, that the mind or intel-_ 
lect, and that alone (pre-existing) enter from without, and be only Di- 
vine; since its energy is not blended with that of the body’s, but it acts 
independently upon it—Notwithstanding which, Aristotle elsewhere* 
distinguishing concerning this mind or intellect, and making it to be 
two-fold, agent and patient, concludes the former of them only to be 
immortal, but the latter corruptible ; toto over aavatoy zat atduoy, 6 
8 muPntixog vot's pFagrtos, the agent intellect is only immortal and eter- 
nal, but the passive is corruptible :—where some interpreters, that 
would willingly excuse Aristotle, contend, that by the passive intellect 
is not meant the patient, but the fantasy only, because Aristotle should 
otherwise contradict himself, who had before affirmed the intellect to 
be separable, unmixed, and inorganical, which they conceive must 
needs be understood of the patient. But this salvo can hardly take 
place here, where the passive intellect is directly opposed to the agent. 
Now what Aristotle’s agent understanding is, and whether it be any 
thing in us, any faculty of our human soul or no, seems to be a thing 
very questionable, and has therefore caused much dispute amongst 
his interpreters ; it being resolved by many of them to be the Divine 
intellect, and commonly by others, a foreign thing. Whence it must 
needs be left doubtful, whether he acknowledged any thing incorpore- 
al and immortal at all in us. And the rather because, laying down 
this principle, that nothing is incorporeal, but what acts independent- 
ly upon the body, he somewhere plainly determines, that there is no in- 
tellection without corporeal phantasms. That, which led Aristotle to 
all this, positively to affirm the corporeity of sensitive souls, and to stag- 
ger so much concerning the incorporeity of the rational, seems to have 
been his doctrine of forms and qualities, whereby corporeal and incor- 
poreal substance are confounded together, so that the limits of each 
could not be discerned by him. Wherefore we cannot applaud Aris- 
totle for this; but that which we commend him for, is chiefly these 





} bid. 2 De Anima, lib. iii. cap. vi. p. 50. tom. ii. oper. 
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four things: first, for making a perfect incorporeal intellect to be the 
head of all: and secondly, for resolving, that nature, as an_ instrument 
of this intellect, does not merely act according to the necessity of ma- 
terial motions, but for ends and purposes, though unknown to itself; 
thirdly, for maintaining the naturality of morality; and lastly, for assert- 
ing the to ép’ juiy, autexousy, or liberty from necessity. 


CHAPTER II. 


In this chapter are contained all the grounds of reason for the Atheis- 
tic hypothesis.—1. That the Democritic philosophy, which is made up 
of these two principles, Corporealism and Atomism complicated together, 
is essentially Atheistical—2. Though Epicurus, who was an Atomical 
Corporealist, pretended to assert a democracy of gods, yet he was, for all 
that, an absolute Atheist ; and that Atheists commonly equivocate and 
disguise themselves.—3. That the Democritical philosophy is nothing else 
but a system of Atheology, or Atheism swaggering under the glorious 
appearance of philosophy. And, though there be another form of Athe- 
ism, which we call Stratonical, yet the Democritic Atheism is only con- 
siderable ; all whose dark mysteries will be here revealed.—4. That we 
being to treat concerning the Deity, and to produce all that profane and 
unhallowed stuff of Atheists in order to a confutation, the Divine assist- 
ance and direction ought to be implored.—5. That there are two things 
here to be performed ; first, to show what are the Atheists’ pretended 
grounds of reason against the Deity; and, secondly, how they endeavor 
either to solve or confute the contrary phenomena. The first of those 
grounds, that no man can have an idea or conception of God, and that he 
is an incomprehensible nothing.—6. The second Atheistic argument, that 
there can be no creation out of nothing, nor no omnipotence, because 
nothing can come from nothing ; and, therefore, whatsoever substantially 
is, was from eternity self-existent, and uncreated by any Deity.—7. The 
third pretended reason against a Deity, that the strictest notion of a God 
implying him to be incorporeal, there can be no such incorporeal Deity, 
because there is no other substance but body.—8. The Atheists’ pretence, 
that the doctrine of incorporeal substances sprung from a ridiculous mis- 
taking of abstract names and notions for realities. They impudently make 
the Deity to be but the chief of spectres, and an Oberon or prince of fai- 
ries and fancies. Their fourth argument against a Deity, that to suppose 
an incorporeal mind to be the original of all things, is but to make a mere 
accident and abstract notion to be the first cause of all.—9. Their fifth ar- 
gument ; aconfutation of a corporeal Deity from the principles of Corpo- 
realism itself, that matter being the only substance, and all other differ- 
ences of things nothing but accidents, generable and corruptible, no living 
understanding being can be essentially incorruptible. ‘The Stoical God 
incorruptible, only by accident.—10. Their sixth ratiocination from acom- 
plication of Atomicism ; that the first principle of all things whatsoever in 
the universe is Atoms, or corpuscula devoid of all qualities, and conse- 
quently of sense and understanding (which spring up afterwards from a 
certain composition of them,) and therefore mind or Deity was not the 
first original of all.—11. In the seventh place they disprove the world’s 
animation, or its being governed by a living, understanding, animalish na- 
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ture, presiding over the whole ; because sense and understanding are a 
peculiar appendix to flesh, blood, and brains, and reason is no where to 
be found but in human form.—12. The eighth Atheistic ground, that God 
being taken by all for a most happy, eternal, and immortal animal (or liv- 
ing being,) there can be no such thing, because all living beings are con- 
cretions of atoms, that were at first generated, and are liable to death and 
corruption by the dissolution of their compages. And that life is no sim- 
ple primitive nature, but an accidental modification of compounded bodies, 
which, upon the disunion of their parts, vanisheth into nothing.—13. The 
ninth pretended Atheistic demonstration, that by God is meant a first 
cause or mover, which was not before moved by any thing else without it ; 
but nothing can move itself, and therefore there can be no unmoved 
mover, nor any first in the order of causes, that is, a God.—14. Their fur- 
ther proof of this principle, that nothing can move itself, with an Atheistic 
corollary from thence, that no thinking being could bea first cause, no 
cogitation arising of itself without a cause; which may be reckoned a 
tenth argument.—15. Another mystery of Atheism, that all knowledge 
and mental conception is the information of the things themselves known, 
existing without the knower, and a passion from them ; and, therefore, 
the world must needs be before any knowledge or conception of it, and 
no knowledge or conception before the world, as its cause.—16. The 
twelfth argumentation, that things could not be made by a God, because 
they are so faulty and ill made, that they were not contrived for the good 
of man; and that the deluge of evils, that overflows all, shows that they 
did not proceed from any Deity.—i7. The thirteenth instance of the 
Atheists against a Deity, from the defect of Providence, that, in human 
affairs, all is Tohu and Bohu, chaos and confusion.—18. The fourteenth 
Atheistic ground, that it isnot possible for any one being to animadvert 
and order all things in the distant places of the whole world at once: but, 
if it were possible, that such infinite negotiosity would be absolutely in- 
consistent with happiness.—19. Several bold but slight queries of Athe- 
ists, why the world was not made sooner ? and what God did before ? 
why it was made at all, since it was so long unmade? and, how the archi- 
tect of the world could rear so huge a fabric ?—20. The Atheists’ pre- 
tence, that itis the great interest of mankind, that there should be no 
God; and that it was a noble and heroic exploit of the Democritics, to 
chase away that affrightful spectre out of the world, and to free men from 
the continual fear of a Deity and punishment after death, embittering all 
the pleasures of life—21. Another pretence of theirs, that Theism is in- 
consistent with civil sovereignty, it introducing a fear greater than the fear 
of the leviathan ; and that any other conscience allowed of besides the 
civil law (being private judgment,) is, ipso facto, a dissolution of the body 
politic, and a return to the state of nature.—22. The Atheists’ conclusion 
from the former premises, as set down in Plato and Lucretius, that all 
things sprung originally from nature and chance, without any mind or 
God, that is, proceeded from the necessity of material motions, undirected 
for ends; that intinite atoms, devoid of life and sense, moving in infinite 
space from eternity, by their fortuitous rencontres and entanglements, 
produced the system of the whole universe, and as well animate as inani- 
mate things. 
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I. Having, in the former chapter, given an account of the genuine 
and primitive Atomical philosophy, which may be called the Moschi- 
cal; we are, in the next place, to consider the Democritical, that is, 
the atheized and adulterated Atomology : which had its origin from 
nothing else but the joining of this heterogeneous and contradictious 
principle to the Atomical physiology, that there is no other substance in 
the world besides body. Now we say, that that philosophy, which is 
thus compounded and made up of these two things, Atomicism and Cor- 
porealism complicated together, is essentially Atheistical, though nei- 
ther of them alone be such. For the Atomieal physiology, as we have 
declared already, is in its own nature sufficiently repugnant to Atheism. 
And it is possible for one, who holds, that there is nothing in the world 
besides body, to be persuaded, notwithstanding, of a corporeal Deity, 
and that the world was at first framed and is still governed by an un- 
derstanding nature lodged in the matter. For thus some of these Cor- 
porealists have fancied the whole universe itself to be a God, that is, an 
understanding and wise animal, that ordered all things within itself, 
after the best manner possible, and providentially governed the same. 
Indeed, it cannot be denied, but that this is a very great infirmity of 
mind, that such persons lie under, who are not able to conceive any 
other substance besides body, by which is understood that which is im- 
penetrably extended, or else, in Plato’s language, which hath 2gouSodnjy 
nur éxapry, that thrusts against other bodies, and resists their impulse ; 
—or, as others express it, which is to70uv mAyowtixoy, that so fills up 
place—as to exclude any other body or substance from co-existing with 
it therein; and such must needs have, not only very imperfect, but also 
spurious and false conceptions of the Deity, so long as they apprehend 
it to be thus corporeal ; but yet it does not, therefore, follow, that they 
must needs be accounted Atheists. But, whosoever holds these two 
principles (before mentioned) together, that there is no other substance 
besides body, and that body hath nothing else belonging to it but mag- 
nitude, figure, sight, and motion, without qualities: I say, whosoever 
is that confounded thing of an Atomist and Corporealist jumbled to- 
gether, he is essentially and unavoidably that which is meant by an 
Atheist, though he should in words never so much disclaim it, because 
he must needs fetch the original of all things from senseless matter ; 
whereas, to assert a God, is to maintain, that all things sprung origi- 
nally from a knowing and understanding nature. 

If. Epicurus, who was one of those mongrel things before men- 
tioned (an Atomical Corporealist, or Corporeal Atomist,) did, notwith- 
standing, profess to hold a multifarious rabble and democracy of gods, 
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such as though they were &vewnouoggou,! of human form,—yet they 


_ were so thin and subtile, as that, comparatively with our terrestrial 


bodies, they might be called incorporeal ; they having not so much 
carnem as quasi-carnem, nor sanguinem as quasi-sanguinem, a certain 
kind of aerial or etherial flesh and blood ; which gods of his were not 
to be supposed to exist any where within the world, upon this pretence, 
that there was no place in it fit to receive them : 


2 Illud item non est, ut possis credere sedes 
Esse Detim sanctas, in mundi partibus ullis. 


And, therefore, they must be imagined to subsist in certain intermun- 
dane spaces, and Utopian regions without the world, the deliciousness 
whereof is thus elegantly described by the poet : 


3 Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Adspergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 
Cana cadens violat, semperque innubilus ether 
Integit, et large diffuso lumine ridet. 


Whereunto was added, that the chief happiness of these gods consisted 
“in omnium vacatione munerum,” in freedom from all business and 
employment,—and doing nothing at all, that so they might live a soft 
and delicate life. And, lastly, it was pretended, that though they had 
neither any thing to do with us, nor we with them, yet they ought to 
be worshipped by us, for their own excellent natures’ sake and happy 
state. 

But whosoever had the least sagacity in him could not but perceive, 
that this theology of Epicurus was but romantical, it being directly con- 
trary to his avowed and professed principles, to admit of any other be- 
ing, than what was concreted of atoms, and consequently corruptible ; 
and that he did this upon a politic account, thereby to decline the com- 
mon odium, and those dangers and inconveniences which otherwise he 
might have incurred by a downright denial of a God, to which purpose 
it accordingly served his turn. ‘Thus Posidonius,’ rightly pronounced, 
““ Nullos esse deos Epicuro videri ; queque is de diis immortalibus dix- 
erit, invidiz detestande gratia dixisse.’” Though he was partly jocular 
in it also, it making no small sport to him, in this manner, to delude 








1 Vide Ciceron. de Natur. Deor. lib.i. cap. xviii. p. 2907. tom. ix. oper. 


2 Lueret. lib. v. ver. 147. 3 Id. lib. iii. ver. 19. 
4 Apud Ciceron. de Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. xliv. p. 2949. tom. ix. 
oper. 
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and mock the credulous vulgar ;! ‘‘ Deos jocandi causa induxit Epicu- 
rus perlucidos et perflabiles, et habitantes tanquam inter duos lucos, 
sic inter duos mundos propter metum ruinarum.” However, if Epicu- 
rus had been never so much in earnest in all this, yet, by Gassendus’s 
leave, we should pronounce him to have been nota jot the less an 
Atheist, so long as he maintained, that the whole world was made un- 
dsvog Svatartortos 7; Svatukovtos ty macy uo“UgLoTnTa *yovTOS UST aD- 
Dagotas, without the ordering and direction of any understanding be- 
ing, that was perfectly happy and immortal ;—and fetched the original 
of all things in the universe, even of soul and mind, &0 tay atéuwy oo- 
LaTOY KTQOVONTOY xul Tuyaiuy éyovtwY THY ztonoy, from senseless atoms 
fortuitously moved. — He, together with Democritus, hereby making 
the world to be, in the worst sense, wov t7j¢ yuxtos, an egg of the night, 
—that is, not the offspring of mind and understanding, but of dark, 
senseless matter, of Tohu and Bohu, or confused chaos; and deriving 
the original of all the perfections in the universe from the most imper- 
fect being, and the lowest of all entities, than which nothing can be 
more atheistical. And as for those romantic monogramous gods of 
Epicurus, had they been seriously believed by him, they could have 
been nothing else but a certain kind of aerial and spectrous men, living 
by themselves, nobody knows where, without the world ; ®Exizovgog ws 
sy 1006 Tog wOAhove anoleltsL Osov we OE QdG TOY PLOW AQAYpETOY OU- 
dauas* Epicurus, according to vulgar opinion, leaves a God ; but, ac- 
cording to the nature of things, none at all.— , 

And as Epicurus, so other Atheists, in like manner, have commonly 
had their vizards and disguises ; Atheism, for the most part, prudently 
choosing to walk abroad in masquerade. And, though some over-cred- 
ulous persons have been so far imposed upon hereby, as to conclude, 
that there was hardly any such thing as an Atheist any where in the 
world, yet they that are sagacious may easily look through these thin 
veils and disguises, and perceive these Atheists oftentimes insinuating 
their Atheism even then, when they most of all profess themselves ‘The- 
ists, by affirming, that it is impossible to have any idea or conception at 
all of God: and that, as he is not finite, so he cannot be infinite, and 
that no knowledge or understanding is to be attributed to him ; which 
is, in effect, to say, that there is no such thing. But whosoever enter- 
tains the Democritic principles, that is, both rejects forms and qualities 
of body, and makes all things to be body, though he pretend never so 
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much to hold a corporeal Deity, yet he is not at all to be believed in it, 
it being a thing plainly contradictious to those principles. 

III. Wherefore, this mongrel philosophy, which Leucippus, Demo- 
critus, and Protagoras were the founders of, and which was entertained 
afterwards by Epicurus, that makes (as Laertius writes)! wgyas tov oho 
atouous, senseless atoms to be the first principles—not only of all bodies 
(for that was a thing admitted before by Empedocles and other Atom- 
ists that were Theists,) but also of all things whatsoever in the whole 
universe, and therefore of soul and mind too; this, I say, was really 
nothing else but a philosophical form of Atheology, a gigantic and 
Titanical attempt to dethrone the Deity, not only by solving all the phe- 
nomena of the world without a God, but also by laying down such prin- 
ciples, from whence it must needs follow, that there could be neither 
an incorporeal nor corporeal Deity. It was Atheism openly swagger- 
ing under the glorious appearance of wisdom and philosophy. 

There is, indeed, another form of Atheism, which (insisting on the 
vulgar way of philosophizing by forms and qualities) we, for dis- 
tinction sake, shall call Stratonical; such as, being too modest and 
shamefaced to fetch all things from the fortuitous motion of atoms, 
would, therefore, allow to the several parts of matter a certain kind of 
natural (though not animal) perception, such as is devoid of reflexive 
consciousness, together with a plastic power, whereby they may be able 
artificially and methodically to form and frame themselves to the best 
advantage of their respective capabilities ; something like to Aristotle’s 
nature, but that it hath no dependence at all upon any higher mind or 
Deity. And these Atheists may be also called Hylozoic (as the other 
Atomic,) because they derive all things in the whole universe, not only 
sensitive, but also rational souls, together with the artificial frame of 
animals, from the life of matter. But this kind of Atheism seems to be 
but an unshapen embryo of some dark and cloudy brains, that was 
never yet digested into an entire system, nor could be brought into any 
such tolerable form, as to have the confidence to show itself abroad in 
full and open view. But the Democritic and Atomic Atheism, as it is 
the boldest and rankest of all Atheisms, it not only undertaking to solve 
all phenomena by matter fortuitously moved, without a God, but also to 
demonstrate, that there cannot be so much as a corporeal Deity ; so it 
is that alone, which, pretending to an entire and coherent system, hath 
publicly appeared upon the stage, and therefore doth, ina manner, only 
deserve our consideration. 
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And now we shall exhibit a full view and prospect of it, and dis- 
cover all its dark mysteries and profundities ; we being much of this 
persuasion, that a plain and naked representation of them will bea 
confutation at least; not doubting but it will be made to appear, that 
though this monster, big swoln with a puffy show of wisdom, strut and 
stalk so gigantically, and march with such a kind of stately philosophic 
grandeur, yet it is, indeed, but like the giant Orgoglio, in our English 
poet, a mere empty bladder, blown up with vain conceit, an Empusa, 
phantasm, or spectre, the offspring of night and darkness, nonsense and 
contradiction. 

And yet, for all that, we shall not wrong it the least in our repre- 
sentation, but give it all possible advantages of strength and plausibility, 
that so the Atheists may have no cause to pretend (as they are wont 
to do, in such cases) that either we did not understand their mys- 
teries, nor apprehend the full strength of their cause, or else did pur- 
posely smother and conceal it. Which, indeed, we have been so far 
from, that we must confess we were not altogether unwilling this busi- 
ness of theirs should look a little like something, that might deserve a 
confutation. And whether the Atheists ought not rather to give us 
thanks for mending and improving their arguments, than complain that 
we have any way impaired them, we shall leave it to the censure of im- 
partial judgments. | 

IV. Plato! tells us, that even amongst those Pagans in his time 
there was generally such a religious humor, that mevte¢ coor xate Boaxu 
cwpooctrys petézovar, éxl macy OQUA xab ouixoo” nal wEsyuhou MEaypaATOC, 
Ozoy ust mov énixchovor* Whosoever had but the least of seriousness 
and’ sobriety in them, whensoever they took in hand any enterprise, 
whether great or small, they would always invoke the Deity for assist- 
ance and direction—Adding moreover, that himself should be very 
faulty, ifin his Timzus, when he was to treat about so grand a point, 
concerning the whole world, & yéyovev 7 xo ayevng got, whether it were 
made or unmade,—he should not make his entrance thereinto by a re- 
ligious invocation of the Deity. Wherefore certainly it could not be 
less than a piece of impiety in a Christian, being to treat concerning 
the Deity itself, and to produce all that profane and unhallowed stuff 
of Atheists out of their dark corners, in order to a confutation, and the 
better confirmation of our faith in the truth of his existence, not to im- 
plore his direction and assistance. And I know no reason, but that we 
may well do it in that same litany of Plato’s, xara voiy éxeiva mév po~ 
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duota, Exoucvog Oé quiy sineiv, that we may first speak agreeably to his 
own mind, or becomingly of his nature, and then consentaneously with 
ourselves. 

V. Now there are these two things here to be performed by us, first 
to discover and produce the chief heads of arguments, or grounds of 
reason, insisted on by the Atheists, to disprove a Deity, evincing withal 
briefly the ineffectualness and falseness of them: and secondly, to show 
how they endeavor either to confute or solve, consistently with their 
own principles, all those phenomena, which are commonly urged against 
them to prove a Deity and incorporeal substance ; manifesting likewise 
the invalidity thereof. 

The grounds of reason alleged for the Atheistical hypothesis are 
chiefly these that follow. First, That we have no idea of God, ana 
therefore can have no evidence of him; which argument is further 
flourished and descanted upon in this manner. ‘That ‘notion or con- 
ception of a Deity, that is commonly entertained, is nothing but a bun- 
dle of incomprehensibles, unconceivables, and impossibles ; it being 
only a compilement of all imaginable attributes of honor, courtship, and 
compliment which the confounded fear and astonishment of mens’ minds 
made them huddle up together, without any sense or philosophic truth. 
This seems to be intimated by a modern writer! in these words: “ The 
attributes of God signify not true nor false, nor any opinion of our brain, 
but the reverence and devotion of our hearts; and therefore they are not 
sufficient premises to infer truth, or convince falsehood.” And the same 
thing again is further set out, with no small pretence to wit, after this 
manner : “‘ They that venture to dispute philosophically, or reason of 
God’s nature from these attributes of honor, losing their understanding 
in the very first attempt, fall from one inconvenience into another, with- 
out end, and without number; in the same manner, as when one, igno- 
rant of the ceremonies of court, coming into the presence of a greater 
person than he is used to speak to, and stumbling at his entrance, to 
save himself from falling, lets slip his cloak ; to recover his cloak lets fall 
his hat, and with one disorder after another, discovers his astonishment 
and rusticity.”’ ‘The meaning of which, and other like passages of the 
same writer, seems to be this; that the attributes of God (by which his 
nature is supposed to be expressed) having no philosophic or reality in 
them, had their only original from a certain rustic astonishment of mind, 
proceeding from excess of fear, raising up the phantasm of a Deity, as a 
bugbear for an object to itself and affrighting men into all manner of 
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confounded nonsense, and absurdity of expressions concerning it, such 
as have no signification, nor any conception of the mind answering to 
them. This is the first argument, used especially by our modern Dem- 
ocritics, against a Deity, that because they can have no fantastic idea 
of it, nor fully comprehend all that is concluded in the notion thereof, 
that therefore it is but-an incomprehensible nothing. 

VI., Secondly, another argument much insisted on by the old De- 
mocritic Atheists, is directed against the Divine omnipotence and cre- 
ative power, after this manner. By God is always understood a creator 
of something or other out of nothing. For however the Theists be 
here divided amongst themselves, some of them believing, that there 
was once nothing at all existing in this whole space, which is now oc- 
cupied by the world, besides the Deity, and that he was then a solitary 
being, so that the substance of the whole corporeal universe had a tem- 
porary beginning, and novity of existence, and the duration of it hath 
now continued but for so many years only: others persuading them- 
selves, that though the matter and substance at least (if not the form 
also) of the corporeal world, did exist from eternity, yet nevertheless, 
they both alike proceeded from the Deity by way of emanatien, and 
do continually depend upon it, in the same manner as light, though co- 
eval with the sun, yet proceeded from the sun, and depends upon it, be- 
ing always, as it were, made anew by it; wherefore, according to this 
hypothesis, though things had no antecedent non-entity in time, yet 
they were as little of themselves, and owed all their being as much to 
the Deity, as if they had been once actually nothing, they being, as it 
were, perpetually created out of nothing by it. Lastly, others of those 
Theists resolving, that the matter of the corporeal universe was not on- 
ly from eternity, but also self-existent and uncreated or independent 
upon any Deity as to its being; but yet the forms and qualities of all 
inanimate bodies, together with the souls of all animals in the succes- 
sive generations of them (being taken for entities distinct from the mat- 
ter,) were created by the Deity out of nothing. We say, though there 
be such difference among the Theists themselves, yet they all agree in 
this, that God is, in some sense or other, the creator of some real entity 
out of nothing, or the cause of that which otherwise would not have 
have been of itself, so that no creation out of nothing (in that enlarged 
sense) no Deity. Now it is utterly impossible, that any substance or re- 
al entity should be created out of nothing, it being contradictious to 
that indubitable axiom of reason, de nihilo nihil, from nothing nothing. 
The argument is thus urged by Lucretius, according to the minds of 
Epicurus and Democritus: 
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1 Principium hine cujus nobis exordia sumet, 
Nullam rem e nihilo gigni divinitus unquam. 
—Quippe ita formido mortales continet omnes, 
Quod multa in terris fieri cceloque tuentur, 
Quorum operum causas nulla ratione videre 
Possunt, ac fieri divino numine rentur : 
Quas ob res, ubi viderimus nil posse creari 
De nihilo, tum quod sequimur, jam tutius inde 
Perspicemus, et unde queat res queeque creari, 
Et quo queque modo fiant opera sine divum. 


It is true, indeed, that it seems to be chiefly levelled by the poet 
against that third and last sort of Theists before-mentioned, such as 
Heraclitus and the Stoics (which latter were contemporary with Epicu- 
rus), who held the matter of the whole world to have been from eterni- 
ty of itself uncreated, but yet the forms of mundane things in the suc- 
cessive generations of them (as entities distinct from the matter) to be 
created or made by the Deity out of nothing. But the force of the ar- 
gument must needs lie stronger against those other Theists, who would 
have the very substance and matter itself of the world, as well as the 
forms, to have been created by the Deity out of nothing. Since noth- 
ing can come out of nothing, it follows, that not so much as the forms 
and qualities of bodies (conceived as entities really distinct from the 
matter), much less the lives and souls of animals, could ever have been 
created by any Deity, and therefore certainly not the substance and 
matter itself. But all substance and real entity, whatsoever is in the 
world, must needs have been from eternity, uncreated and self-existent. 
Nothing can be made or produced but only the different modifications 
of pre-existent matter. And this is done by motions, mixtures, and 
separations, concretions and secretions of atoms, without the creation 
of any real distinct entity out of nothing; so that there needs no Deity 
for the effecting of it, according to that of Epicurus, 7 Seta pars sre0¢ 
tavto undauy moocayéoFw, no Divine power ought to be called in for 
the solving of those phenomena.—To conclude, therefore, if no sub- 
stance, nor real entity can be made, which was not before, but all 
whatsoever is, will be, and can be, was from eternity self-existent ; then 
creative power, but especially that attribute of omnipotence, can belong 
to nothing ; and this is all one as to say, there can be no Deity. 

VII. Thirdly, the Atheists argue against the stricter and higher 
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sort of Theists, who will hive God to be the creator of the whole cor- 
poreal universe and all its parts out of nothing, after this manner : that 
which created the whole mass of matter and body, cannot be itself 
body ; wherefore this notion of God plainly implies him to be incorpo- 
real. But there can be no incorporeal Deity, because by that word 
must needs be understood, either that which hath no magnitude nor 
extension at all, or else that which is indeed extended, but otherwise 
than body. Ifthe word be taken in the former sense, then nothing at 
all can be so incorporeal, as to be altogether unextended and devoid of 
geometrical quantity, because extension is the very essence of all exis- 
tent entity, and that which is altogether unextended is perfectly noth- 
ing. There can neither be any substance, nor mode or accident of 
any substance, no nature whatsoever unextended. But if the word in- 
corporeal be taken in the latter sense, for that which is indeed extend- 
ed, but otherwise than body, namely so as to penetrate bodies and co- 
exist with them, this is alsoa thing next to nothing; since it can 
neither act upon any other thing, nor be acted upon by, or sensible of, 
any thing ; it can neither do nor suffer any thing. 


1 Nam facere et fungi nisi corpus nulla potest res. 


' Wherefore, to speak plainly, this can be nothing else but empty 
space or vacuum, which runs through all things, without laying hold on 
any thing, or being affected from any thing. This is the only incor- 
poreal thing, that is or can be in nature, space, or place; and there- 
fore to suppose an incorporeal Deity is to make empty space to be the 
creator of all things. 

This argument is thus proposed by the Epicurean poet : 


2 ______Quodcunque erit esse aliquid, debebit id ipsum 





Augmine vel grandi vel parvo 
Cui si tactus erit, quam vis levis exiguusque, 
Corporum augebit numerum summamque sequetur : 
Sin intactile erit, nulla de parte quod ullam 

Rem probibere queat per se transire meantem, 
Scilicet hoc id erit vacuum quod inane vocamus. 


Whatsoever is, is extended or hath geometrical quantity or mensurabil- 
ity in it; which, if it be tangible, then it is body, and fills up a place 
in the world, being part of the whole mass; but if it be intangible, so 
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that it cannot resist the passage of any thing through it, then it is noth- 
ing else but empty space or vacuum.—There is no third thing besides 
these two, and therefore whatsoever is not body, is space or nothing : 





Preeter inane et corpora tertia per se, 
Nulla potest rerum in numero natura relinqui. 


] 


Thus the ancient Epicureans and Democritics argued; there being 
nothing incorporeal but space, there can be no incorporeal Deity. 

But because this seems to give advantage to the Theists, in making 
space something, or that which hath a real nature or entity without our 
conception, from whence it will follow, that it must needs be either it- 
self a substance, or else a mode of some incorporeal substance ; the 
modern Democritics are here more cautious, and make space to be no 
nature really existing without us, but only the phantasm of a body, and, 
as it were, the ghost of it, which has no reality without our imagination. 
So that there are not two natures of body and space, which must needs 
infer two distinct substances, one whereof must be incorporeal, but on- 
ly one nature of body. ‘The consequence of which will be this, that an 
incorporeal substance is all one with an incorporeal body, and there- 
fore nothing. 

VIII. But because it is generally conceived, that an error cannot 
be sufficiently confuted, without discovering 10 aitvov tov wevdous, the 
cause of the mistake ;—therefore, the Atheists will, in the next place, 
undertake to show likewise the original of this doctrine of incorporeal 
substances, and from what misapprehension it sprung; as also take oc- 
casion from thence, further to disprove a Deity. 

Wherefore they say, that the original of this doctrine of incorporeal 
substances proceeded chiefly from the abuse of abstract names, both 
of substances (whereby the essences of singular bodies, as of a man or 
horse, being abstracted from those bodies themselves, are considered 
universally) as also of accidents, when they are considered alone with- 
out their subjects or substances. The latter of which is a thing, that 
men have been necessitated to in order to the computation or reckon- 
ing of the properties of bodies, the comparing of them with one another, 
the adding, subtracting, multiplying, dividing of them; which could 
not be done, so long as they are taken concretely together with their 
subjects. But yet, as there is some use of those abstract names, so the 
abuse of them has been also very great ; forasmuch as, though they be 
really the names of nothing, since the essence of this and that man is 
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not any thing without the man, nor is an accident any thing without its 
substance, yet men have been led into a gross mistake by them, to 
imagine them to be realities existing by themselves. Which infatuation 
hath chiefly proceeded from scholastics, who have been so intemperate 
in the use of these words, that they could not make a rational discourse 
of any thing, though never so small, but they must stuff it with their quid- 
ities, entities, essences, hecceities, and the like. Wherefore, these are 
they, who, being first deluded themselves, have also deluded the world, 
introducing an opinion into the minds of men, that the essence of every 
thing is something without that thing itself, and also eternal; and, 
therefore, when any thing is made or generated, that there is no new be- 
ing produced, but only an antecedent and eternal essence clothed (as it 
were) with anew garment of existence; as, also, that the mere acci- 
dents of bodies may exist alone by themselves without their substances. 
As, for example, that the life, sense, and understanding of animals, 
commonly called by the names of soul and mind, may exist without the 
bodies or substances of them by themselves, after the animals are dead; 
which plainly makes them to be incorporeal substances, as it were, the 
separate and abstract essences of men. ‘This hath been observed by a 
modern writer in these words :—“ Est hominum abstractorum tum in 
omni vita, tum in philosophia, magnus et usus et abusus. Abusus in 
eo consistit, quod cum videant aliqui, considerari posse, id est, inferri 
in rationes, accidentium incrementa et decrementa, sine consideratione 
corporum, sive subjectorum suoram (id quod appellatur abstra- 
here), loquuntur de accidentibus, tanquam possint ab omni corpore 
separari: hinc enim originem trahunt quorundam metaphysicorum 
crassi errores. Nam ex eo, quod considerari potest cogitatio, sine con- 
sideratione corporis, inferre solent non esse opus corporis cogitantis.” 
It is a great abuse that some metaphysicians make of these ab- 
stract names, because cogitation can be considered alone without the 
consideration of body, therefore, to conclude, that it is not the action 
or accident of that body that thinks, but a substance by itself—And 
the same writer elsewhere observes, that it is upon this ground, that 
when. a man is dead and buried, they say his soul (that is, his life) can 
walk, separated from his body, arid is seen by night amongst the graves, 
—By which means the vulgar are confirmed in their superstitious be- 
lief of ghosts, spirits, demons, devils, fairies, and hobgoblins, invisible 
powers and agents, called by several names, and that by those persons 
whose work it ought to be, rather to free men from such superstition. 
Which belief at first had another original, not altogether unlike the 
former ; namely, from men’s mistaking their own fancies for things re- 
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ally existing without them. For, as in the sense of vision, men are 
commonly deceived, in supposing the image behind the glass to bea 
real thing existing without themselves, whereas, it is, indeed, nothing 
but their own fancy : in like manner, when the minds of men, strongly 
possessed with fear, especially in the dark, raise up the phantasms of 
spectres, bugbears, or affrightful apparitions to them, they think them 
to be objects really existing without them, and call them ghosts and spirits, 
whilst they are indeed nothing but their own fancies; so the phantasm, or 
fancy of a Deity (which is, indeed, the chief of all spectres), created by 
fear, has upon no other account been taken for areality. T'o this purpose, 
a modern writer, “ From the fear that proceeds from the ignorance, it- 
self, of what it is that hath the power to do men good or harm, men are 
inclined to suppose and feign to themselves several kinds of powers in- 
visible, and to stand in awe of their own imaginations, and in time of 
distress to invoke them, as also in the time of unexpected good success 
to give them thanks, making the creatures of their own fancies their 
gods.” Which, though it be prudently spoken in the plural number, 
that so it might be diverted and put off to the heathen gods; yet he is 
very simple, that does not perceive the reason of it to be the same con- 
cerning that one Deity which is now commonly worshipped; and that, 
therefore, this also is but the creature of men’s fear and fancy, the chief 
of all fantastic ghosts and spectres, as it were an Oberon or prince of 
fairies and fancies. This (we say) was the first original of that vulgar 
belief of invisible powers, ghosts, and gods; men’s taking their own 
fancies for things really existing without them. And as for the matter 
and substance of these ghosts, they could not, by their own natural 
cogitation, fall into any other conceit, but that it was the same with 
that which appeareth in a dream to one that sleepeth, or in a looking- 
glass to one that is awake, thin aerial bodies, which may appear and 
vanish when they please. But the opinion, that such spirits were in- 
corporeal and immaterial, could never enter into the minds of men by 
nature; unabused by doctrine; but it sprung up from those deceiving 
and deceived literati, scholastics, philosophers, and theologers, enchant- 
ing men’s understandings, and making them believe, that the abstract 
notions of accidents and essences could exist alone by themselves, 
without the bodies, as certain separate and incorporeal substances. 

To conclude, therefore, to make an incorporeal mind to be the 
cause of all things, is to make our own fancy, an imaginary ghost of 
the world, to be a reality ; and, to suppose the mere abstract notion of 
an accident, and a separate essence, to be not only an absolute thing 
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by itself, and a real substance incorporeal, but also the first original of 
all substances, and of whatsoever is in the universe. And this may be 
reckoned for a fourth Atheistic ground. at 
IX. Fifthly, the Atheists pretend further to prove, that there is no 
other substance in the world besides body ; as also, from the principles 
of Corporealism itself to evince, that there can be no corporeal Deity 
after this manner. No man can devise any notion of substance, than — 
that it is a thing extended, existing without the mind, not imaginary, 
but real and solid magnitude ; for, whatsoever is not extended, is no- 
where and nothing. So that res extensa is the only substance, the 
solid basis and substratum of ail. | Now this is the very self-same thing 
with body ; for «»tutvai«, or resistance, seems to be a necessary con- 
sequence and result from extension, and they that think otherwise can 
show no reason why bodies may not also penetrate one another, as some 
Corporealists think they do; from whence it is inferred, that body or 
matter is the only substance of all things. And whatsoever else is in 
the world, that is, all the differences of bodies, are nothing by several 
accidents and modifications of this extended substance, body, or mat- 
ter. Which accidents, though they may be sometimes called by the 
names of real qualities and forms, and though there be different appre- 
hensions concerning them amongst philosophers, yet generally they 
agree in this, that there are these two properties belonging to them; 
first, that none of them can subsist alone by themselves, without ex- 
tended substance or matter, as the basis and support of them; and, 
secondly, that they may be all destroyed without the destruction of any 
substance. Now, as blackness and whiteness, heat and cold, so like- 
wise life, sense, and understanding, are such accidents, modifications, 
or qualities of body, that can neither exist by themselves, and may be 
destroyed without the destruction of any substance or matter. For if 
the parts of the body of any living animal be disunited and separated 
from one another, or the organical disposition of the matter altered, 
those accidents, forms, or qualities of life and understanding, will pre- 
sently vanish away to nothing, all the substance of the maitter still re- 
maining one where or other in the universe entire, and nothing of it 
lost. Wherefore, the substance of matter and body, as distinguished 
from the accidents, is the only thing in the world that is incorruptible 
and undestroyable. And of this it is to be understood, that nothing 
can be made out of nothing, and destroyed to nothing, 1. e. that every 
entire thing, that is made or generated, must be made of some pre-ex- 
istent matter; which matter was from eternity self-existent and un- 
made, and is also undestroyable, and can never be reduced to nothing. 
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It is not to be understood of the accidents themselves, that are all 
makeable and destroyable, generable and corruptible. | Whatsoever is 
in the world, is but véy mas tyovow, matter so and so modified or quali- 
fied, all which modifications and qualifications of matter are in their 
own nature destroyable, and the matter itself (as the basis of them, not 
necessarily determined to this or that accident) is the only ayévyntoy 
xo avwledoor, the only necessarily existent. The conclusion, there- 
fore, is, that no animal, no living understanding body, can be absolute- 
ly and essentially incorruptible, this being an incommunicable property 
of the matter; and, therefore, there can be no corporeal Deity, the 
original of all things, essentially undestroyable. 

Though the Stoics imagined the whole corporeal universe to be an 
animal or Deity, yet this corporeal god of theirs was only by accident 
incorruptible and immortal ; because they supposed that there was no 
other matter, which, existing without this world, and making inroads 
upon it, could disunite the parts of it, or disorder its compages. Which, 
if there were, the life and understanding of this Stoical God, or great 
mundane animal, as well as that of other animals in like cases, must 
needs vanish into nothing. ‘Thus from the principles of Corporealism 
itself, it plainly follows, that there can be no corporeal Deity, because 
the Deity is supposed to be ayervytoy zai avwdeFoov, a thing that was 
never made, and is essentially undestroyable, which are the privileges 
and properties of nothing but senseless matter. 

X. In the next place, the Atheists undertake more effectually to 
confute that corporeal God of the Stoics and others, from the princi- 
ples of the Atomical philosophy, in this manner. All corporeal The- 
ists, who assert, that an understanding nature or mind, residing in the 
matter of the whole universe, was the first original of the mundane 
- system, and did intellectually frame it, betray no small ignorance of 
philosophy and the nature of body, in supposing real qualities, besides 
magnitude, figure, site and motion, as simple and primitive things, to 
belong to it; and that there was such a quality or faculty of under- 
standing in the matter of the whole universe, co-eternal with the same, 
that was an original thing uncompounded and underived from any 
thing else. Now, to suppose such original qualities and powers, which 
are really distinct from the substance of extended matter and its modi- 
fications, of divisibility, figure, site, and motion, is really to suppose so 
many distinct substances, which, therefore, must needs be incorporeal. 
So that these philosophers fall unawares into that very thing, which 
they are so abhorrent from. For this very quality or faculty of under- 
standing, in the matter of the universe, original and underived from 
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any other thing, can be indeed nothing else but an incorporeal sub- 
stance. Epicurus suggested a caution against this vulgar mistake 
concerning qualities, to this purpose :—‘‘ Non sic cogitande sunt qual- 
itates, quasi sint quedam per se existentes nature seu substantia, si- 
quidem id mente assequi non licet; sed solummodo ut varii modi sese 
habendi corporis considerande sunt.” ; 
Body, as such, hath nothing else belonging to the nature of it, jue 
what is included in the idea of extended substance, divisibility, figure, 
site, motion, or rest, and the results from the various compositions of 
them, causing different fancies. Wherefore, as vulgar philosophers 
make their first matter (which they cannot well tell what they mean by 
it), because it receives all qualities, to be itself devoid of all quality; so 
we conclude, that atoms (which are really the first principles of all 
things) have none of those qualities in them, which belong to com- 
pounded bodies ; they are not absolutely of themselves black or white, 
hot or cold, moist or dry, bitter or sweet, all these things arising up af- 
terwards from the various aggregations and contextures of them, to- 
gether with different motions. Which Lucretius confirms by this rea- 
son, agreeable to the tenor of the Atomical philosophy, that if there were 
any such real qualities in the first principles, then, in the various cor- 
ruptions of nature, things would at last be reduced to nothing : 


' Immutabile enim quiddam superare necesse est, 
Ne res ad nihilum redigantur funditus omnes ; 
Proinde colore cave contingas semina rerum, 
Ne tibi res redeant ad nilum funditus omnes. 


Wherefore, he concludes, that it must not be thought, that white things 
are made out of white principles, nor i ae things out of black prin- 
ciples: 


2 Ne ex albis alba rearis 





Principiis esse, 





Aut ea que nigrant, nigro de semina nata: 

Neve alium quemvis, que sunt induta, colorem, 
Propterea genere hunc credas, quod materiai 
Corpora consimili sint ejus tincta colore: 

Nullus enim color est omnino materiai 

Corporibus, neque par rebus, neque denique dispar. 





' Lucret, lib. ii. ver. 750, 751, 754, 755. 
2 Id. lib. ii. ver. 730, ete. 
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Adding, that the same is to be resolved likewise concerning all other 
sensible qualities as well as colors : 


1 Sed ne forte putes solo spoiliata colore 
Corpora prima manere ; etiam secreta teporis 
Sunt, ac frigoris omnino, calidique vaporis : 
Et sonitu sterila, et succo jejuna feruntur, 
Nec jaciunt ullum proprio de corpore odorem. 


Lastly, he tells us, in like manner, that the same is to be understood 
also concerning life, sense, and understanding ; that there are no such 
simple qualities or natures in the first principles, out of which animals 
are compounded, but that these are in themselves altogether devoid of 
life, and sense, understanding : 


2 Nunc ea, que sentire videmus cunque, necesse ’st 
Ex insensilibus tamen omnia confiteare 
Principiis constare : neque id manifesta refutant, 
Sed magis ipsa manu ducunt, et credere cogunt, 
Ex insensilibus, quod dico, animalia gigni. 
Quippe videre licet, vivos existere vermes 
Stercore de tetro, putrorem cum sibi nacta ’st 
Intempestivis ex imbribus humida tellus. 


All sensitive and rational animals are made of irrational and senseless 
principles, which is proved by experience, in that we see worms 
are made out of putrefied dung, moistened with immoderate showers.— 

Some, indeed, who are no greater friends to a Deity than ourselves, 
will needs have that sense and understanding, that is in animals and 
men, to be derived from an antecedent life and understanding in the 
matter. But this cannot be, because if matter as such had life and un- 
derstanding in it, then every atom of matter must needs be a distinct 
percipient animal and intelligent person by itself; and it would be im- 
possible for any such men and animals as now are to be compounded 
out of them, because every man would be variorum animalculorum 
acervus, a heap of innumerable animals and percipients. 

Wherefore, as all the other qualities of bodies, so likewise life, 
sense, and understanding, arise from the different contextures of atoms 
devoid of all those qualities, or from the composition of those simple el- 
ements of magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions, in the same manner 





1 Td. lib. ii. ver. 841, etc. 2 Id. lib. ii. ver. 684, ete. 
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as from a few letters variously compounded all that infinite variety of 
syllables and words is made: 


1 Quin etiam refert nostris in versibus ipsis 
Cum quibus et quali positura contineantur ; 
Namque eadem celum, mare, terras, flumina, solem 
Significant, eadem, fruges, arbusta, animantes ; 
Sic ipsis in rebus item jam materiai 
Intervalla, vie, connexus. pondera, plage, 
Concursus, motus, ordo, positura, figure, 
Cum permantur, mutari res quoque debent. 


From the fortuitous concretions of senseless unknowing atoms did rise 
up afterwards, in certain parts of the world called janimals, soul and 
mind, sense and understanding, counsel and wisdom. But to think, 
that there was any animalish nature before all these animals, or that 
there was an antecedent mind and understanding, counsel and wis- 
dom, by which all animals themselves, together with the whole world, 
were made and contrived, is either to run round in a senseless circle, 
making animals and animality to be before one another infinitely ; or 
else to suppose an inrpossible beginning of an original understanding 
quality in the matter. Atoms in their first coalitions together, when 
the world was making, were not then directed by any previous counsel 
or preventive understanding, which were things as yet unborn and 
unmade, 


2 Nam certe neque consilio primordia rerum 
Ordine se quzeque atque sagaci mente locarunt, 
Nec quos queque darent motus, pepigere profecto. 


Mind and understanding, counsel and wisdom, did not lay the founda- 
tions of the universe ; they are no archical things, that is, they have 
not the nature of a principle in them; they are not simple, original, 
primitive, and primordial, but as all other qualities of bodies, secondary, 
compounded, and derivative, and therefore they could not be architec- 
tonical of the world. Mind and understanding is no God, but the crea- 
ture of matter and motion. 

The sense of this whole argument is briefly this. The first princi- 
ple of all things in the whole universe is matter, or atoms devoid of all 
qualities, and consequently of all life, sense, and understanding ; 





} Id. lib. ii. ver. 1012. 2 Id. lib. i. ver. 1020. 
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and therefore the original of things is no understanding nature or 
Deity. 

XI. Seventhly, the Democritic Atheists argue further after this 
manner : they who assert a Deity, suppose gupuyor sive toy zoopoy, the 
whole world to be animated,—that is, to have a living, rational, and 
understanding nature presiding over it. Now it is already evident from 
some of the premised arguments, that the world cannot be animated, 
in the sense of Platonists, that is, with an incorporeal soul, which is in 
order of nature before body, it being proved already, that there can be 
no substance incorporeal ; as likewise that it cannot be animated _ nei- 
ther in the Stoical sense, so as to have an original quality of under- 
standing or mind in the matter ; but yet nevertheless some may possi- 
bly imagine, that as in ourselves and other animals, though compounded 
of senseless atoms, there is a soul and mind, resulting from the contex- 
ture of them, which being once made, domineers over the body, gov- 
erning and ordering it at pleasure ; so there may be likewise sucha 
living soul and mind, not only in the stars, which many have supposed 
to be lesser deities, and in the sun, which has been reputed a principal 
deity ; but also in the whole mundane system, made up of earth, seas, 
air, ether, sun, moon, and stars altogether; one general soul and mind, 
which, though resulting at first from the fortuitous motion of matter, yet 
being once produced, may rule, govern, and sway the whole, under- 
standingly, and in a more perfect manner than our souls do our bodies; 
and so long as it continues, exercise a principality and dominion over 
it. Which, although it will not amount to the full notion of a God, 
according to the strict sense of Theists, yet it will approach very near 
unto it, and endanger the bringing in of all the same inconveniences 
along with it. Wherefore they will now prove, that there is no such 
soul or mind as this (resulting from the contexture of atoms,) that pre- 
sides over the corporeal universe, that so there may not be so much as 
the shadow of a Deity left. 

._ It was observed before, that life, sense, reason, and understanding, 
are but qualities of concreted bodies, like those other qualities of heat 
and cold, etc. arising from certain particular textures of atoms. Now 
as those first principles of bodies, namely, single atoms, have none of 
those qualities in them, so neither hath the whole universe any (that it 
can be denominated from) but only the parts of it. ‘The whole world 
is neither black nor white, hot nor cold, pellucid nor opaque, it con- 
taining all those qualities in its several parts. In like manner, the 
whole has no life, sense, nor understanding in it, but only the parts of 
it, which are called animals. That is, life and sense are qualities, that 

Vou. I. 18 
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arise only from such a texture of atoms as produceth soft flesh, blood, 
and brains, in bodies organized, with head, heart, bowels, nerves, mus- 
cles, veins, arteries, and the like : 


1 _____Sensus jungitur omnis 
Visceribus, nervis, venis, queecunque videmus, 
Mollia mortali consistere corpore creta ; 


And reason and understanding, properly so called, are peculiar appen- 
dices to human shape ;? “‘ Ratio nusquam esse potest nisi in hominis 
figura.” From whence it is concluded, that there is no life, soul, nor 
understanding acting the whole world, because the world hath no blood 
nor brains, nor any animalish or human form.? “ Qui mundum ipsum 
animantem sapientemque esse dixerunt, nullo modo viderunt animi 
naturam, in quam figuram cadere posset.” Therefore the Epicurean 
poet concludes upon this ground, that there is no Divine sense in the 
whole world : 


4 Dispositum videtur ubi esse et crescere possit 
Seorsim anima atque animus ; tanto magis inficiandum, 
Totum posse extra corpus formamque animalem, 
Putribus in glebis terrarum, aut solis in igni, 
Aut in aqua durare, aut altis etheris oris. 
Haud igitur constant divino predita sensu, 
Quandoquidem nequeunt vitaliter esse animata. 


Now if there be no life nor understanding above us, nor round 
about us, not any where else in the world, but only in ourselves and 
fellow-animals, and we be the highest of all beings; if neither the 
whole corporeal system be animated, nor these greater parts of it, sun, 
moon, nor stars, then there can be no danger of any Deity. 

XII. Eighthly, the Democritic Atheists dispute further against a 
Deity in this manner : the Deity is generally supposed to be fav waxca- 
Qvoy xat ep Paotoy, a perfectly happy animal, incorruptible and immortal. 
Now there is no living being incorruptible and immortal, and therefore 
none perfectly happy neither. For, according to that Democritic hy- 
pothesis of atoms in vacuity, the only incorruptible things will be these 








1 Td. lib. ii. ver. 903, ete. 

2 Velleius apud Ciceron. de Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. xviii. p. 2907. 
3 Id. Ibid. lib. i. cap. x. p. 2893. tom, ix. oper. 

4 Lueret. lib. v. ver. 143, ete. 
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three : first of all vacuum or empty space, which must needs be such, 
because it cannot suffer from any thing, since it is plagarum expers, 


1 Et manet intactum, nec ab ictu fungitur hilum. 


Secondly, the single atoms, because by reason of their parvitude and 
solidity they are indivisible: and lastly, the summa summarum of all 
things, that is, the comprehension of all atoms dispersed every where 
throughout infinite space. 


2 ______Quia nulla loci stat copia certum 
Quo quasi res possint discedere dissoluique. 


But according to that other hypothesis of some modern Atounists 
(which also was entertained of old by Empedocles) that supposes a plen- 
ity, there is nothing at all incorruptible, but the substance of matter itself. 
All systems and compages of it, all cvyxg(uata and oFgotouata, all con- 
cretions and coagmentations of matter divided by motion, together with 
the qualities resulting from them, are corruptible and destroyable : 
Sque est coagmentatio rerum non dissolubilis ? Death destroys not the 
substance of any matter ; for as no matter came from nothing, but was 
self-eternal, so none of it can ever vanish into nothing ; but it dissolves 
all the aggregations of it. 


4 Non sic interimit mors res, ut materiai 
Corpora conficiat, sed ccetum dissupat ollis. 


Life is no substantial thing, nor any primitive or simple nature ; it 
is only an accident or quality arising from the aggregation and contex- 
ture of atoms and corpuscula, which when the compages of them is dis- 
united and dissolved, though all the substance still remain scattered and 
dispersed, yet the life utterly perishes and vanisheth into nothing. No 

| life is immortal ; there is no immortal soul, nor immortal animal or 
Deity. Though this whole mundane system were itself an animal, yet 
being but an aggregation of matter, it would be both corruptible and 
mortal. Wherefore, since no living being can possibly have any secu- 
rity of its future permanency, there is none that can be perfectly happy. 
And it was rightly determined by our fellow-atheists, the Hedonics and 











1 Td. lib. v. vers. 358. Addas etiam lib. iii. vers. 814. 
2 Td. lib. iii. vers. 815. 

3 Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. viii. p. 2891. tom. ix. oper. 
4 Lucret. lib. ii, vers. 1001. 
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Cyrenaics,! sido.uoria avinagtor, perfect happiness is a mere notion, — 


a romantic fiction, a thing which can have no existence any where. 
This is recorded to have been one of Democritus’s chief arguments 
against a Deity, because there can be no living being immortal, and 
consequently none perfectly happy. * ‘‘Cum Democritus, quia nihil 
semper suo statu maneat, neget esse quicquam sempiternum, nonne 
Deum ita tollit omnino, ut nullam opinionem ejus reliquam faciat ?” 

XIII. A ninth pretended demonstration of the Democritic Atheists 
is as followeth. By God is understood a first cause or mover, which 
being not before acted upon by any thing else, but acting originally 
from itself, was the beginning of all things. Now it is an indubitable 
axiom, and generally received among philosophers, that nothing can 
move itself, but guicquid movetur, ab alio movetur, whatsoever is moved, 
is moved by something else ;—nothing can act otherwise than it is made 
to act by something without it, acting upon it. The necessary conse- 
quence. whereof is this, that there can be no such thing as any first 
mover, or first cause, that is, noGod. This argument is thus urged 
by a modern writer,® agreeably to the sense of the ancient Democritics ; 
“Ex eo quod nihil potest movere seipsum, non inferretur, id quod in- 
ferri solet, nempe Eternum Immobile, sed contra Aiternum Motum, 
siquidem ut verum est, nihil movefi a seipso, ita etiam verum est nihil 
moveri nisi a moto.” From hence, that nothing can move itself, it 
cannot be rightly inferred, as commonly it is, that there is an eternal 
immoveable mover (that is, a God,) but only an eternal moved mover ; 
or that one thing was moved by another from eternity, without any first 
mover. Because as it is true, that nothing can be moved from itself ; 
so it is likewise true, that nothing can be moved but from that which 
was itself also moved by something else before ;—and so the progress 
upwards must needs be infinite, without any beginning or first mover. 
The plain drift and scope of this ratiocination is no other than this, to 
show that the argument commonly taken from motion, to prove a God 
(that is, a first mover or cause,) is not only ineffectual and inconclusive; 
but also that, on the contrary, it may be demonstrated from that very 
topic of motion, that, there can be no absolutely first mover, no first in 
the order of causes, that is, no God. 

XIV. Tenthly, because the Theists conceive that though no body 

1 Diog. Laert. lib. ii. segm. 94. p. 185. 

2 Cieero de Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. xii. p. 2897. 


3 Hobbes’s Element. Philosoph. part iv. sive Physic. cap. xxvi. sec. i- 
p. 204. 
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ean move itself, yet a perfect cogitative and thinking being might be 
the beginning of all, and the first cause of motion; the Atheists will 
endeavor to evince the contrary, in this manner. No man can con- 
ceive how any cogitation, which was not before, should rise up at any 
time, but that there was some cause for it, without the thinker. For 
else there can be no reason given, why this thought rather than that, 
and at this time rather than another, should start up.. Wherefore this 
is universally true of all motion and action whatsoever, as it was rightly 
urged by the Stoics, that there can be no xévnows avaitvos, no motion 
without a cause, i. e. no motion, which has not some cause without the 
subject of it, or, as the same thing is expressed by a modern writer, 
“Nothing taketh beginning from itself, but from the action of some 
other immediate agent without it.” Wherefore, no thinking being 
could be a first cause, any more than an automaton or machine could. 
To this purpose, it is further argued, than these two notions, the one of 
a knowing understanding being, the other of a perfectly happy being, 
are contradictious, because all knowledge essentially implies depend- 
ance upon something else, as its cause; “ scientia et intellectus signum 
est potentie ab alio dependentis, id quod non est beattissimum.” ‘They 
conclude, that cogitation, and all action whatsoever, is really nothing 
else but local motion, which is essentially heterokinesy, that which can 
never rise of itself, but is caused by some other agent without its sub- 
ject. 

XV. In the eleventh place, the Democritic Atheists reason thus : 
if the world were made by any antecedent mind or understanding, that 
is, by a Deity ; then there must needs be an idea, platform, and exem- 
plar of the whole world before it was made; and consequently actual 
knowledge, both in order of time and nature, before things. But all 
knowledge is the information of the things themselves known ; all con- 
ception of the mind is a passion from the things conceived, and their 
activity upon it; and is therefore junior to them. Wherefore, the 
world and things were before knowledge and the conception of any 
mind, and no knowledge, mind, or Deity before the world as its cause. 
This argument is thus proposed by the Atheistic poet : 


1 Exemplum porro gignundis rebus et ipsa 
Notities hominum Di vis unde insita primum, 
Quid vellent facere, ut scirent, animoque viderent ? 
Quove modo est unquam vis cognita principiorum, 
Quidnam inter sese permutato ordine possent, 
Si non ipsa dedit specimen natura creandi ? 


1 Lucret. lib. v. ver. 182. 
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How could ,the supposed Deity have a pattern or platform in his mind, 
to frame the world by, and whence should he receive it? How could 
he have any knowledge of men before they were made, as also what 
himself should will to do, when there was nothing? How could he un- 
derstand the force and possibility of the principles, what they would 
produce when variously combined together, before nature and things 
themselves, by creating, had given a specimen ?— 

XVI. A twelfth argumentation of the Democritic and Epicurean 
Atheists against a Deity is to this purpose : that things could not be 
made by a Deity, that is supposed to be a being every way perfect, be- 
cause they are so faulty and so ill made: the argument is thus pro- 
pounded by Lucretius :! 


Quod si jam rerum ignorem primordia que sint, 
Hoc tamen ex ipsis celi rationibus ausim 
Confirmare, aliisque ex rebus reddere multis, 
Nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam 
Naturam rerum, tanta stat preedita culpa. 


This argument, a celi rationibus, from astronomy, or the constitu- 
tion of the heavens, is this : ? that the mundane sphere is so framed, in 
respect of the disposition of the equator and ecliptic, as renders the 
greatest part of the earth uninhabitable to men and most other animals ; 
partly by that excess of heat in the torrid zone (containing all between 
the tropics,) and partly from the extremity of cold in both the frigid 
zones, towards either pole. Again, whereas the Stoical Theists con- 
temporary with Epicurus concluded, that the whole world was made 
by a Deity, only for the sake of men, 


3 Horum omnia causa 








Constituisse Deum fingunt 





it is urged on the contrary, that a great part of the habitable earth is 
taken up by seas, lakes, and rocks, barren heaths and sands, and 
thereby made useless for mankind ; and that the remainder of it yields 
no fruit to them, unless expunged by obstinate labor; after all which 
men are often disappointed of the fruits of those labors by unseasonable 
weather, storms, and tempests. Again, that nature has not only pro- 





' Lib. ii. ver. 177. et lib. v. ver. 196. 

2 Vid. Lucret. lib. v. ver. 205, 206. et Cicer. in Somnio Scipionis cap. 
vi. p. 8981. tom. xi. oper. 

3 Lucret. lib. ii. ver. 174, 175. 
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duced many noxious and poisonous herbs, but also destructive and de- 
vouring animals, whose strength surpasseth that of men’s; and that the 
condition of mankind is so much inferior to that of brutes, that nature 
seems to have been but a step-mother to the former, whilst she hath 
been an indulgent mother to the latter. And to this purpose, the man- 
ner of men’s coming into the world is thus aggravated by the poet : 


1 Tum porro puer, ut sevis projectus ab undis 
Navita, nudus bumi jacet, infans, indigus omni 
Vitai auxilio, cum primum in luminis oras 
Nixibus ex alvo matris natura profudit : 
Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut equum ’st, 
Quoi tantum in vita restet transire malorum. 


But on the contrary, the comparative advantages of brutes and their 
privileges, which they have above men, are described after this manner : 


2 At varie crescunt pecudes, armenta, ferseque : 
Nec crepitacula eis opu’ sunt nec quoiquam adhibenda ’st 
Almee nutricis blanda atque infracta loquela ; 
Nec varias queerunt vestes pro tempore ceeli. 
Denique non armis opus est, non meenibus altis, 
Qlueis sua tutentur, quando omnibus omnia large 
Tellus ipsa parit, naturaque Deedala rerum. 


And lastly, the topic of evils in general, is insisted upon by them, 
not those which are called culpa, evils of fault (for that is a thing which 
the Democritic Atheists utterly explode in the genuine sense of it,) but 
the evils of pain and trouble; which they dispute concerning, after 
this manner. °'The supposed Deity and maker of the world was either 
willing to abolish all evils, but not able ; or he was able, but not will- 
ing ; or thirdly, he was neither willing nor able ; or else lastly, he was 
both able and willing. This latter is the only thing that answers fully 
to the notion of a God. Now that the supposed creator of all things 
was not thus both able and willing to abolish all evils, is plain, because 
then there would have been no evils at all left. Wherefore, since there 
is such a deluge of evils overflowing all, it must needs be, that either 
he was willing and not able to remove them, and then he was impotent ; 
or else he was able and not willing, and then he was envious; or lastly, 


he was neither able nor willing, and then he was both impotent and 
envious. 


1 Jd. lib. v. ver. 223. 2 Id. ibid. 
3 Vide Lactat. de Ira Dei. cap. xiii. p. 942. edit. Walchii. 
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XVII. In the twelfth place, the Atheists further dispute in this _ 
manner. Ifthe world were made by any Deity, then it would be gov- 
erned by a providence ; and if there were any providence, it must ap- 
pear in human affairs. But here it is plain, that all is Tohu and Bohu 
chaos and confusion ; things happening alike to all, to the wise nt 
foolish, religious and impious, virtuous and vicious. (For these names 
the Atheist cannot choose but make use of, though, by taking away 
natural morality, they really destroy the things.) From whence it is 
concluded, that all things float up and down, as they are agitated and 
driven by the tumbling billows of careless fortune and chance. The 
impieties of Dionysius,! his scoffing abuses of religion, and whatsoever 
was then sacred, or worshipped under the notion of a God, were most 
notorious; and yet it is observed, that he fared never a jot the worse 
for it. ‘“‘ Hunc nec Olympius Jupiter fulmine percussit, nec Auscula- 
pius misero diuturnoque morbo tabescentem interemit ; verum in suo 
lectulo mortuus, in Tympanidis rogum illatus est, eamque potestatem, 
quam ipse per scelus nactus erat, quasi justam et legitimam, hereditatis 
loco tradidit :’’ Neither did Jupiter Olympius strike him with a thun- 
derbolt, nor Aisculapius inflict any languishing disease upon him ; but 
he died in his bed; and was honorably interred, and that power, which 
he had wickedly acquired, he transmitted, as a just and lawful inheri- 
tance, to his posterity—And Diogenes the Cynic, though much a The- 
ist, could not but acknowledge, that Harpalus, a famous robber or pirate 
in those times, who, committing many villainous actions, notwithstand- 
ing lived prosperously, did thereby “'Testimonium dicere contra deos,” 
bear testimony against the gods.*—Though it has been objected by the 
Theists, and thought to be a strong argument for providence, that there 
were so many tables hung up in temples, the monuments of such as, 
having prayed to the gods in storms and tempests, had escaped ship- 
wreck ; yet, as Diagoras observed, “‘ Nusquam picti sunt, qui naufra- 
gium fecerunt,” there are no tables extant of those of them who were 
shipwrecked.2—Wherefore, it was not considered by these Theists, — 
how many of them that prayed as well to the gods, did notwithstanding ! 
suffer shipwreck ; as also how many of those, which never made any 
devotional addresses at all to any Deity, escaped equal dangers | of 
¢ 





storms and tempests. 
Moreover, it is consentaneous to the opinion of a God, to think, that _ 
thunder, rattling in the clouds with it nae should be the imme- 
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diate significations of his wrath and displeasure: whereas it is plain 
that these are flung at random, and that the fury of them often lights 
upon the innocent, whilst the notoriously guilty escape untouched ; and 
therefore we understand not, how this can be answered by any Theists. 


1 Cur, quibus, incautum scelus aversabile cumque est, 
Non faciunt, icti flammas ut fulguris halent, 
Pectore perfixo ; documen mortalibus acre ? 

Bt potius nulle sibi turpis conscius reli, 
Volvitur in flammis innoxius, inque peditur, 
Turbine coelesti subito correptus, et igni ? 


Now the force of this argument appears to be very powerful be- 
cause it hath not only staggered and confounded Theists in all ages, 
but also hath effectually transformed many of them into Atheists. For 
Diagoras Melius® himself was once a superstitious religionist, insomuch 
that being a dithyrambic poet, he began one of his poems with these 
words, xatu duiuova xoi riyny morte teeta, all things are done by God 
and fortune.—But, being injured afterwards by a perjured person, that 
suffered no evil nor disaster thereupon, he therefore took up this con- 
trary persuasion, that there was no Deity. And there have been innu- 
merable others, who have been so far wrought upon by this considera- 
tion, as if not absolutely to disclaim and discard a Deity, yet utterly to 
- deny providence, and all care of human affairs by any invisible powers. 
Amongst whom the poet was one, who thus expressed his sense : 


3 Sed cum res hominum tanta ealigine volvi 
Aspicerem, leetosque diu florere nocentes, 
Vexarique pios, rursus labefacta cadebat 
Relligio, causeque viam non sponte sequebar 
Alterius, vacuo que currere semina motu 
Affirmat, magnumque novas per inane figuras, 
Fortuna, non arte regi; que numina sensu 
Ambiguo vel nulla putat, vel nescia nostri. 


XVIII. A thirteenth argumentation of the Democritic and Epicu- 
rean Atheists is to this purpose: that whereas the Deity is supposed to 
be such a being, as both knows all that is done every where in the most 
distant places of the world at once, and doth himself immediately order 





1 Lucret. lib. vi. ver. 389, etc. 
2 Vide Sext. Empiric. lib. ix. adver. Mathemat. suc. liii. p. 561. 
3 Claudian. in Rufinum, lib. i. ver. 12, etc. 
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all things; this is, first, impossible for any one being thus to animad- 
vert and order all things in the whole universe: 


 Qnis regere immensi summam, quis habere profundi 
Indu manu validas potis est moderanter habenas ? 
Quis pariter coelos omneis convertere ? et omneis 
Ignibus etheriis terras suffire feraceis ? 
Omnibus inque locis esse omni tempore presto ; 
Nubibus ut tenebras faciat, ccelique serena 
Concutiat sonitu ? ete. 


And, secondly, if it were supposed to be possible, yet such infinite ne- 
gotiosity would be absolutely inconsistent with a happy state; nor could 
such a Deity ever have any quiet enjoyment of himself, being perpetu- 
ally filled with tumult and hurlyburly : 200 cuugwvotor neayuatsion xot 
pgovtides ual Ooyol nab yeoutss waxaoiotnti, GAN aodsveie nut poBe not 
moosdejos THY TMAnoloy Tavtte yivetor' Distraction of business and so- 
licitous cares, displeasures and favors, do not at all agree with happiness 
but they proceed from imbecility, indigency, and fear :—®To poxo-grov 
xol UpPugtoy OUTE UUTO NOMYMaTH EEL, CUTE HAAM TTOQEZEL, WOTE OUTE OQYETS 
oUTE YuQLoL ovvezeta, ev aodErEie yao muy TO ToLovtTor’ That which is 
happy and incorruptible, would neither have itself any business to do, 
nor create any to others; it would neither have displeasure nor favor 
towards any other persons, to engage it in action; all this proceeding 
from indigency.—T hat is, favor and benevolence, as well as anger and 
displeasure, arise only fromimbecility. That which is perfectly happy, 
and wanteth nothing, odor ov megi ty cuvoziy tig iWiug evdauwrias, 
being wholly possessed and taken up in the enjoyment of its own happi- 
ness—would be regardless of the concernments of any others; and 
mind nothing besides itself, either to do it good or harm. Wherefore, : 
this curiosus et plenus negotit deus,‘ this busy, restless, and pragmatical : 
Deity, that must needs intermeddle and have to do with every thing in | 
the whole world, is a contradictious notion, since it cannot but be the 
most unhappy of all things. 

XIX. In the next place, the Atheists dispute further ihe propound- 
ing several bold queries, which they conceive unanswerable, after this 
manner. Ifthe world were made by a Deity, why was it not made by 
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‘Dinoret. lib. ii. ver. 1094, ete. 


2 Epicur. in Epist. ad Herodotum apud Diog. Laert. lib. x. segm. 77. 
gp. 634, 
3 Vide Diog. Laert. lib. x. segm. 189. 661. 


4 Velleius apud C.cer. de Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. xx. p. 2911. 
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him sooner? or, since it was so long unmade, why did he make it at 
all? 'Cur mundi edificator repente extiterit, innumerabilia ante 
secula dormierit?” How came this builder and architect of the world 
to start up upon a sudden, after he had slept for infinite ages—and be- 
think himself of making a world? For, certainly, if he had been awake 
all that while, he would either have made it sooner, or not at all; be- 
cause, there was either something wanting to his happiness before, or 
nothing: if there had been any thing wanting before, then the world 
could not have been so long unmade; but if he were completely happy 
in himself without it, then undév éldsinoy xevais tuchdey emizergely moaseor, 
wanting nothing, he vainly went about to make superfluous things.— 
All desire of change and novelty argues a fastidious satiety, proceeding 
from defect and indigency : 


2 Quidve novi potuit tanto post, ante quietos 
Inlicere, ut cuperent vitam mutare priorem ? 
Nam gaudere novis rebus debere videtur 
Quoi veteres obsunt; sed quoi nil accidit egri 
Temporo in anteacto, cum pulchre degeret evum, 
Quid potuit novitas amorem accendere tali? 


Did this Deity, therefore, light up the stars, as so many lamps or torch- 
es, in that vast abyss of infinite darkness, that himself might thereby 
have a more comfortable and cheerful habitation? Why would he then 
content himself from eternity, to dwell in such a melancholic, horrid, 
and forlorn dungeon ? 


3 An, credo, in tenebris vita et mcerore jacebat, 
Donec diluxit rerum genitalis origo ? 


Was company and that variety of things, by which heaven and earth 
are distinguished, desirable to him? Why then would he continue soli- 
tary so long, wanting the pleasure of such a spectacle? Did he make 
the world and men in it to this end, that himself might be worshipped 
and adored, feared and honored by them? But what could he be the 
better for that, who was sufficiently happy alone in himself before ? 
Or did he do it for the sake of men, to gratify and oblige them ? 


4_______ At quid immortalibus atque beatis 
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~-1Id. ibid. lib. i. cap. ix. p. 2891. 
2 Lucret. lib. v. ver. 169, etc. 
3 Jd. ibid. ver. 175, 176. 4 Id. ibid. ver. 166. 
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Again, if this were done for the sake of men, then it must be either 
for wise men or for fools: if for wise men only, then all that pains was 
taken but for a very few; but if for fools, what reason could there be, 
why the Deity should seek to deserve so well at their hands? Besides 


this, what hurt would it have been to any of us (whether wise or foolish) 
never to have been made? 


1 Quidve mali fuerat nobis non esse creatis ? 
Natus enim debet quicunque est, velle manere 
In vita, donee retinebit blanda voluptas : 
Qui nunquam vero vite gustavit amorem, 
Nec fuit in numero, quid obest non esse creatum ? 


Lastly,? if this Deity must needs go about moliminously to make a 
world, éeyutov Oixny zat téxtovos, like an artificer and carpenter,—what 
tools and instruments could he have to work withal? what ministers 
and subservient opificers? what engines and machines for the rearing 
up of so huge a fabric ? How could he make the matter to understand 
his meaning, and obey his beck ? how could he move it, and turn it up 
and down? for if incorporeal, he could neither touch nor be touched, 
but would run through all things, without fastening upon any thing; 
but if corporeal, then the same thing was both materials and architect, 
both timber and carpenter, and the stones must hew themselves, and 
bring themselves together, with discretion, into a structure. 

XX. In the last place, the Atheists argue from interest (which 
proves many times the most effectual of all arguments) against a Deity ; 
endeavoring to persuade, that it is, first, the interest of private persons, 
and of all mankind in general; and, secondly, the particular interest 
of civil sovereigns, and commonwealths, that there should neither be a 
God, nor the belief of any such thing entertained by the minds of men ; 
that is, no religion. First, they say, therefore, that it is the interest of 
mankind in general; because so Jong as men are persuaded, that there 
is an understanding being infinitely powerful, having no law but his 
own will (because he has no superior,) that may do whatever he pleases 
at any time to them, they can never securely enjoy themselves or any 
thing, nor be ever free from disquieting fear and solicitude. What the 
poets fable of Tantalus in hell, being always in fear of a huge stone 
hanging over his head, and ready every moment to tumble down upon 


Md: ibid. ver, 177, etc. 
* Vide Ciceron. de Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. viii. p. 2890. 
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him, is nothing to that true fear, which men have of a Deity, and re- 
ligion, here in this life, which, indeed, was the very thing mythologized 
in it: 
' Nec miser impendens magnuin timet aere saxum 
Tantalus, (ut fama est) cassa formidine torpens : 
Sed magis in vita, divum metus urget inanis 
Mortales, casumque timent, quemcumaque ferat fors. 


For, besides men’s insecurity from all manner of present evils, upon the 
supposition of a God, the immortality of souls can hardly be kept out, 
but it will crowd in after it; and then the fear of eternal punishments 
after death will unavoidably follow thereupon, perpetually embittering 
all the solaces of life, and never suffering men to have the least sincere 
enjoyment. 


2 Si certum finem esse viderent 


/Erumuarum homines, aliquo ratione valerent 
Religionibus, atque minis obsistere vatum. 
Nunc ratio nulla est restandi, nulla facultas : 
AKternas quoniam poenas in morte timendum. 
Ignoratur enim, que sit natura animai, 

Nata sit, an contra nascentibus insinuetur ; 

Et simul intereat nobiscum morte dirempta, 
An tenebras Orci visat vastasque lacunas. 


Wherefore it is plain, that they who first introduced the belief of a 
Deity and religion, whatever they might aim at in it, deserved very ill 
of all mankind, because they did thereby infinitely debase and depress 
men’s spirits under a Servile fear : 


3 Efficiunt animos humiles, formidine divum, 
Depressosque premunt ad terram : 


As also cause the greatest griefs and calamities, that now disturb hu- 
man life, 


4 Quantos tum gemitus ipsi sibi, quantoque nobis 
Volnera, aquas lachrymas peperere minoribu’ nostris ? 


"There can be no comfortable and happy living, without banishing from 


' Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 993. 2 Id. lib. i. ver. 108, etc. 
3 Id. lib. vi. ver. 51. 4 Td. lib. v. ver. 1195. 
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our mind the belief of these two things, of a Deity, and tl 


: as 5 
mortality ; e elt 
1 Et metus ille foras preeceps Acheruntis agendus e 
Funditus, humanam qui vitam turbat ab imo, 2a 
Omnia suffundens mortis nigrore, neque ullam x 
Esse voluptatem liquidam puramque relinquit. ao 


It was, therefore, a noble and heroical exploit of Democritus and 
Epicurus, those two good-natured men, who, seeing the world thus op- 
pressed under the grievous yoke of religion, the fear of a Deity, and 
punishment after death, and taking pity of this sad condition of man- 
kind, did manfully encounter that affrightful spectre, or empusa, of a 
providential Deity; and by clear philosophic reasons, chase it away, 
and banish it quite out of the world ; laying down such principles, as 
would solve all the phenomena of nature without a God : 


2 Que bene cognita si teneas, natura videtur 
Libera continuo, dominis privata superbis, 
Ipsa sua per se sponte omnia dis agere expers. 


So that Lucretius does not, without just cause, erect a triumphal arch 
or monument to Epicurus, for this conquest or victory of his obtained 
over the Deity and religion, in this manner : 


3 Humana ante oculos feede quum vita jaceret 
In terris, oppressa gravi sub relligione, 
Que caput a ceeli regionibus ostendebat, 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans ; 
Primum Graius homo mortales tendere contra 
Est oculos ausus, primusque obsistere contra ; 
Quem nec fama deum nec fulmina, nec minitanti 
Murmure compressit cclum, ete. 


XXI. That it is also the interest of civil sovereigns and of all com- 
monwealths, that there should neither be Deity nor religion, the Demo- 
critic Atheists would persuade in this manner: A body politic or com- 
monwealth is made up of parts, that are all naturally dissociated from 
one another, by reason of that principle of private self-love, who there- 
fore can be no otherwise held together than by fear. Now, if there be 
any greater fear than the fear of the leviathan, and civil representative, 

! Td. lib. iii. ver. 37. 

? Td. lib. ii. ver. 1089. 3 Id. lib. i. ver. 63. 
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the whole structure and machine of this great coloss must needs fall a- 
pieces and tumble down. ‘The civil sovereign reigns only in fear; 
- wherefore, unless his fear be the king and sovereign of all fears, his 
; empire and dominion ceases. But, as the rod of Moses devoured the 
rods of the magicians, so certainly will the fear of an omnipotent Deity, 
that can punish with eternal torments after death, quite swallow up and 
devour that comparatively petty fear of civil sovereigns, and conse- 
quently destroy the being of commonwealths, which have no foundation 
in nature, but are mere artificial things, made by the enchantment and 
magical art of policy. Wherefore, it is well observed by a modern 
writer, That men ought not to suffer themselves to be abused by the 
doctrine of separated essences and incorporeal substances (such as 
God and the soul,) built upon the vain philosophy of Aristotle, that 
would fright men from obeying the laws of their country, with empty 
names (as of hell, damnation, fire, and brimstone,) as men fright birds 
from the corn with an empty hat, doublet, and a crooked stick. And 
again: if the fear of spirits (the chief of which is the Deity) were ta- 
ken away, men would be much more fitted than they are for civil obedi- 
ence. 

Moreover, the power of civil sovereigns is perfectly indivisible; it is 
‘either all or nothing; it must be absolute and infinite, or else it is none 
at all. Now it cannot be so, if there be any other power equal to it, to 
share with it, much less if there be any superior (as that of the Deity) 
to check it and control it. Wherefore, the Deity must of necessity be 
removed and displaced, to make room for the Leviathan to spread itself in. 

Lastly, it is perfectly inconsistent with the nature of a body politic 
that there should be any private judgment of good or evil, lawful or un- 
lawful, just or unjust allowed. But conscience (which Theism and re- 
ligion introduces) is private judgment concerning good and evil; and 
therefore the allowance of it, is contradictious to civil sovereignty and 
acommonwealth. There ought to be no other conscience (in a king- 
dom or commonwealth) besides the law of the country ; the allowance 
of private conscience being, zpso facto, a dissolution of the body politic, 
and a return to the state of nature. Upon all these accounts it must 
needs be acknowledged, that those philosophers, who undermine and 
weaken Theism and religion, do highly deserve of all civil sovereigns 
and commonwealths. 

XXII. Now from all the premised considerations, the Democritics: 
confidently conclude against a Deity; that the system and compages of 
the universe had not its original from any understanding nature ; but 
that mind and understanding itself, as well as all things else in the 
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world, sprung up from senseless nature and chance, or from the un- 
guided and undirected motion of matter. Which is therefore called by 
the name of nature, because whatsoever moves is moved by nature and 
necessity ; and the mutual occursions and rencounters of atoms, their 
plage, their strokes and dashings against one another, their reflections 
and repercussions, their cohesions, implexions, and entanglements, as 
also their scattered dispersions and divulsions, are all natural and 
necessary ; but it is called also by the name of chance and fortune, be- 
cause it is all unguided by any mind, counsel, or design. f, 
Wherefore, infinite atoms of different sizes and figures, devoid of all 


life and sense, moving fortuitously from eternity in infinite space, and 


making successively several encounters, and consequently various im- P. 


plexions and entanglements with one another, produced first a confused 
chaos of these omnifarious particles, jumbling together with infinite 
variety of motions, which afterward, by the tugging of their different 
and contrary forces, whereby they all hindered and abated each other, 
came, as it were, by joint conspiracy, to be conglomerated into a vortex 
or vortexes ; where, after many convolusions and evolutions, molitions 
and essays (in which all manner of tricks were tried, and all forms im- 
aginable experimented,) they chanced, in length of time, here to settle, 
into this form and system of things, which now is, of earth, water, air, 
and fire; sun, moon, and stars; plants, animals, and men; so that 
senseless atoms, fortuitously moved, and material chaos, were the first 
original of all things. 

This account of the cosmopeia, and first original of the mundane 
system, is represented by Lucretius! according to the mind of Epicurus, 
though without any mention of those vortices, which were yet an es- 
sential part of the old Democritic hypothesis. 


Sed quibus ille modis conjectus materiai 
Fundarit celum, ac terram, pontique profunda, 
Solis, lunai cursus, ex ordine ponam. 

Nam certe neque consilio primordia rerum 
Ordine se queeque atque sagaci mente locarunt: 
Nec, quos queeque darent motus, pepigere profecto. 
Sed quia multa modis multis primordia rerum, 
Ex infinito jam tempore percita plagis, 
Ponderibusque suis consuerunt concita ferri, 
Omni modisque coire, atque omnia pertentare, 
Quzcunque inter se possent congressa creare : 
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Proptera fit, uti magnum volgata per eevum, 
Omnigenos ceetus, et motus experiundo, 

Tandem ea conveniant, que ut conveuere, repente 
Magnarum rerum fiant exordia sepe, 

Terrai, maris, et coli, generisque animantum. 


But because some seem to think that Epicurus was the first founder 
and inventor of this doctrine, we shall here observe, that this same 
Atheistic hypothesis was long before described by Plato, when Epicu- 
rus was as yet unborn; and therefore doubtless according to the doc- 
trine of Leucippus, Democritus, and Protagoras; though that philoso- 
pher, in a kind of disdain (as it seems) refused to mention either of 
their names: !2tg xot dwg nol yijy xt agoa, pilose mayte sivas nod TWyH 
pact tézvn OE ovdey ToUTwY' xal TH WEte: THVT AU Comat, yHS TE xad Nhéov 
nob oElyyys, HoTQWY TE WéOL, Ole TOUTWY YeYovEvUL, TOYTELOS OVTMY KpiyOY. 
Tuy O& pegousva TH Tig OuveuEws ExnotH Excotoy, 1 EYUTETtOXEY, U-QUOTTOVTE 
oinsing mas, etc. TAUTY Kol “OTH TaitEH OUTH ysyEevYnusVOL TOY Ts OUQEVOY OhOY 
xob TAVTH OMdTe xT OUQaVEY’ nul Cha av nod PUTA EYuTAITL, HOdY TaCdY 
én TOUTMY yevoueyar" ov die vorv (pao) ovdé Out tve Feor, OVE uct TEyyny, 
ahha, 0 Léyousy, pioer ual tzn, Téeyyny OE VoTEQoY x TOLTMY VoTéQUY yEYOUE- 
yyy, etc. The Atheists say, that fire, water, air, and earth (i.e the 
four elements) were all made by nature and chance: and none of them 
by art or mind (that is, they were made by the fortuitous motion of 
atoms, and not by any deity,) and that those other bodies, of the terres- 
trial globe, of the sun, the moon, and the stars (which by all, except 
these Atheists, were, in those times, generally supposed to be animated, 
and a kind of inferior Deities,) were afterwards made out of the afore- 
said elements, being altogether inanimate. Tor they being moved for- 
tuitously, or as it happened, and so making various commixtures toge- 
ther, did, by that means, at length produce the whole heavens and all 
things in them, as likewise plants and animals here upon earth; all 
which were not made by mind, nor by art, nor by any God; but, as we 
said before, by nature and chance; art, and mind itself, rising up after- 
wards from the same senseless principles in animals. 





1 Plato, de Legibus, lib. x. p. 666, oper. 
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CHAPTER III. 


An introduction to the confutation of the Atheistic grounds, in which 
is contained a particular account of all the several forms of Atheism.— 
], That the grounds of the Hylozoic Atheism could not be insisted on in 
the former chapter, together with those of the Atomic, they being direct- 
ly contrary each to other; with a further account of this Hylozoic Athe- 
ism.—2, A suggestion, by way of caution, for the preventing of all mis- 
takes, that every Hylozoist must not therefore be condemned for an Athe- 
ist, or a mere counterfeit histrionical Theist.—3. That, nevertheless, such 
Hylozoists as are also Corporealists, can by no means be excused from the 
imputation of Atheism, for two reasons.—4. That Strato Lampsacenus, 
commonly called Physicus, seems to have been the first assertor of the 
Hylozoic Atheism, he holding no other God but the life of nature in mat- 
ter.—5. Further proved, that Strato was an Atheist, and that of a differ- 
ent form from Demecritus, he attributing an energetic nature, but without 
sense and animality, to all matter.—6. That Strato, not deriving all things 
from a mere fortuitous principle, as the Democritic Atheists did, nor yet 
acknowledging any one plastic nature to preside over the whole, but de- 
ducing the original of things from a mixture of chance and plastic nature 
both together in the several parts of matter, must therefore needs be an 
Hylozoic Atheist.—7, That the fumous Hippocrates was neither an Hy- 
lozoic nor Democritic Atheist, but rather an Heraclitic corporeal Theist.— 
8. That Plato took no notice of the Hylozoic Atheism, nor of any other 
than what derives the original of all things from a mere fortuitous nature ; 
and, therefore, either the Democritical or the Anaximandrian Atheism, 
which latter will be next declared.—9. That it is hardly imaginable, there 
should have been no philosophic Atheists in the world before Democritus 
and Leucippus, there being in all ages, as Plato observes, some or other 
sick of the Atheistic disease. ‘That Aristotle affirms many of the first phi- 
losophers to have assigned only a material cause of the mundane system, 
without either efficient or intending cause; they supposing matter to be 
the only substance, and all things else nothing but the passions and acci- 
dents of it, generable and corruptible.—10. That the doctrine of these 
Materialists will be more fully understood from the exceptions which 
Aristotle makes against them: his first exception, that they assigned no 
cause of motion, but introduced it into the world unaccountably.—11. 
Aristotle’s second exception, that these Materialists did assign no cause 
tov sv xu xahwe, of well and fit, and give no account of the orderly regu- 
larity of things. That Anaxagoras was the first Ionic philosopher who 
made mind and good a principle of the universe. —12. Concluded, that 
Aristotle’s Materialists were downright Atheists, not merely because they 
held all substance to be body, since Heraclitus and Zeno did the like, and 
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yet are not therefore accounted Atheists (they supposing their fiery matter 
to be originally intellectual, and the whole world to be an animal): but 
because these made stupid matter, devoid of all understanding and life, to 
be the only principle.—13. As also, because they supposed every thing 
besides the substance of matter, hfe and understanding, and all particular 
things, to be generable and corruptible, and, consequently, that there could 
be no other God, than such as wasnative and mortal. That those ancient 
Theologers, who were Theogonists, and generated all the gods: out of 
night and chaos, were only verbal Theists, but real Atheists; senseless 
matter being to them the highest Numen.—14. The great difference ob- 
served betwixt Aristotle’s Atheistical Materialists and the Italic philoso- 
phers, the former determining all things besides the substance of matter, 
to be made or generated, the latter, that no real entity was either gen- 
erated or corrupted ; thereupon both destroying qualities and forms of 
body, and asserting the ingenerability and incorporeity of souls.—15. 
How Aristotle’s Atheistic Materialists endeavored to baffle and elude that 
axiom of the Italic philosophers, that nothing can come from nothing nor. 
go to nothing ; and that Anaxagoras was the first among the Ionics, who 
yielded so far to that principle, as from thence to assert incorporeal sub- 
stance, and the pre-existence of qualities and forms in similar atoms, for- 
asmuch as he conceived them to be things really distinct from the sub- 
stance of matter.—16. The error of some writers, who, because Aristotle 
affirms, that the ancient philosophers did generally conelude the world to 
have been made, from thence infer, that they were all Theists, and that 
Aristotle contradicts himself in representing many of them as Atheists. 
That the ancient Atheists did generally xoouozotay, assert the world to 
have been made, or have had a beginning; as also some Theists did 
maintain its eternity, but in a way of dependency upon the Deity, That 
we ought here to distinguish betwixt the system of the world, and the 
substance of the matter, all Atheists asserting the matter to have been, not 
only eternal, but also such independently upon any other being.—i7. That 
Plato and others concluded this Materialism, or Hylopathian Atheism, to 
have been at least as old as Homer, who made the ocean (or fluid matter) 
the father of all the gods. And that this indeed was the ancientest of all 
Atheisms, which, verbally acknowledging gods, yet derived the original 
of them all from night and chaos, The description of this Atheistic hy- 
pothesis in Aristophanes, that night and chaos first laid an egg, out of 
which sprung forth love, which afterwards mingling with chaos, begat 
heaven and earth, animals, and all the gods.—18. That, notwithstanding 
this, in Aristotle’s judgment, Parmenides, Hesiod, and others, who made 
love, in like manner, senior to all the gods, were to be exempted out of 
the number of Atheists; they understanding this love to be an active 
principle, or cause of motion in the universe, which therefore could not 
rise from an egg of the night, nor be the offspring of chaos, but must be 
something in order of nature before matter. Simmias Rhodius’s Wings, 
a poem in honor of this heavenly love. This not that love which was the 
offspring of Penia and Porus in Plato. In what rectified sense it may 
-pass for true theology, that love is the supreme Deity and original of all 
things. —19. That though Democritus and Leucippus be elsewhere taxed 
by Aristotle for this very thing, that they assigned only a material cause 
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of the universe ; yet they were not the persons intended by him in the 
fore-cited accusation, but certain ancienter philosophers, who also were 
not Atomists, but Hylopathians.—20, That Aristotle’s Atheistic Material- 
ists were all the first Jonie philosophers before Anaxagoras, Thales being 
at the head of them, But that Thales is acquitted from this imputation 
of Atheism by several good authors (with an account bow he came to be 
thus differently represented); and, therefore, that his next successor, An- 
aximander, is rather to be accounted the prince of this Atheistic philoso- 
phy.—21. A passage out of Aristotle objected, which, at first sight, seems 
to make Anaximander a Divine philosopher, and therefore hath led both 
modern and ancient writers into that mistake. That this place well con- 
sidered proves the contrary, that Anaximander was the chief of the old 
Atheistic philosophers. —22. That it is no wonder, if Anaximander called 
senseless mutter the to Detoy, or God, since to all Atheists that must needs 
be the highest Numen; also how this is said to be immortal, and to gov- 
ern all; with the concurrent judgment of the Greek scholiast upon this 
place.—23. A further account of the Anaximandrian philosophy, mani- 
festing it to have been purely Atheistical—24. What ill judges the vulgar 
have been of Theists and Atheists; as also that learned men have com- 
monly supposed fewer Atheists than indeed there were. Anaximander 
and Democritus Atheists both alike, though philosophizing different ways. 
That some passages in Plato respect the Anaximandrian form of Atheism, 
rather than the Democritical.—25. Why Democritus and Leucippus new 
modelled Atheism into the Atomic form.—26. That besides the three 
forms of Atheism already mentioned, we sometimes meet with a fourth, 
which supposes the universe, though not to be an animal, yeta kind of 
plant or vegetable, having one plastic nature in it, devoid of understand- 
ing and sense, which disposes and orders the whole.—27. That this form 
of. Atheism, which makes one plastic life to preside over the whole, is dif- 
ferent from the Hylozoic, in that it takes away all fortuitousness, and sub- 
jects all to the fate of one plastic methodical nature. —28. Though it be 
possible, that some in all ages might have entertained this Atheistical 
conceit, that things are dispensed by one regular and methodical, but un- 
knowing senseless nature, yet it seems to have been chiefly asserted, by 
certain spurious Heraclitics and Stoics. And, therefore, this rit of 
Atheism, which supposes one cosmoplastie nature, may be called Pseudo- 
Zenonion.—29. That, besides the Philosophie Atheists, there have been 
always enthusiastic and fanatical Atheists, though in some sense all Athe- 
ists may be said also to be both enthusiasts and fanatics, they being led by 
an 6gu7, &hoyog, or irrational impetus.—30. That there cannot easily be 
any other form of Atheism, besides those four already mentioned, because 
all Atheists are Corporealists, and yet all Corporealists not Atheists, 
but only such as make the first principle of all things not to be intellectu- 
al.—31. A distribution of Atheisms producing the former quaternio, and 
showing the difference between them.—32. That they are but bunglers at 
Atheism who talk of sensitive and rational matter; and that the canting 
astrological Atheists are not at all considerable, because not understand- 
ing themselves.—33. Another distribution of Atheisms ; that they either 
derive the original of things from a merely fortuitous principle, the un- 
guided motion of matter, or else from a plastic and methodical, but sense- 
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Jess nature. What Atheists denied the eternity of the world, and what 
asserted it.—34. That of these four forms of Atheism, the Atomic" or 
Democritical, and the Hylozoic or Stratonical, are the chief; and that 
these two being once confuted, al] Atheism will be confuted.—35. These 
two forms of Atheism being contrary to one another, how we ought in all 
reason to insist rather upon the Atomic; but that afterwards we shall con- 
fute the Hylozvic also, and prove against all Corporealists, that no cogita- 
tion nor life belongs to matter.—36. That, in the meantime, we shall not 
neglect any form of Atheism, but confute them ail together, as agreeing 
in one principle; as also show, how the old Atomic Atheists did suffi- 
ciently overthrow the foundation of the Hylozoists.x—37. Observed here, 
that the Hylozoists are not condemned merely for asserting a plastic life, 
distinct from the animal (which, with most other philosophers, we judge 
highly probable, if taken in a right sense), but for grossly misunderstand- 
ing it, and attributing the same to matter. The plastic life of nature 
largely explained.—38. That though the confutation of the Atheistic 
grounds, according to the laws of method, ought to have been reserved for 
the last part of this discourse ; yet we having reason to violate those laws, 
crave the reader’s pardon for this preposterousness. A considerable ob- 
servation of Plato’s, that it is not only moral vitiosity, which inclines men 
to atheize, but also an affectation of seeming wiser than the generality of 
mankind; as likewise, that the Atheists, making such pretence to wit, it is 
a seasonable undertaking to evince, that they fumble in all their ratiocina- 
tions. ‘That we hope te make it appear, that the Atheists are no conju- 
rors ; and that all forms of Atheism are nonsense and wmpossibilly. 


I. We have now represented the grand mysteries of Atheism, 
which may be also called the mysteries of the kingdom of darkness ; 
though indeed some of them are but briefly hinted here, they being 
again more fully to be insisted on afterward, where we are to give an 
account of the Atheists’ endeavors to solve the phenomenon of cogita- 
tion. We have represented the chiefgrounds of Atheisms in general, 
as also that most notorious form of Atheism in particular, that is called 
Atomical. But whereas there hath been already mentioned another 
form of Atheism, called by us Hylozoical ; the principles hereof could — 
not possibly be insisted on in this place, where we were to make the 
most plausible plea for Atheism, they being directly contrary to those 
of the Atomical, so that they would have mutually destroyed each oth- 
er. For, whereas the Atomic Atheism supposes the notion or idea of 
body to be nothing but extended resisting bulk, and consequently to 
include no manner of life and cogitation in it; Hylozoism, on the con- 
trary, makes all body, as such, and therefore every smallest atom of it, 
to have life essentially belonging to it (natural perception and appetite) 
though without any animal sense or reflexive knowledge, as if life, and 
matter or extended bulk, were but too incomplete and inadequate con- 
ceptions of one and the same substance, called body. By reason of 
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which life (not animal, but only plastical), all parts of matter being 
supposed able to form themselves artificially and methodically (though 
without any deliberation or attentive consideration), to the greatest ad- 
vantage of their present respective capabilities, and therefore also 
sometimes by organization to improve themselves further into sense and 
self-enjoyment in all animals, as also to universal reason and reflexive 
knowledge in men; it is plain, that there is no necessity at all left, 
either of any incorporeal soul in men to make them rational, or of any 
Deity in the whole universe to solve the regularity thereof. One 
main difference betwixt these two forms of Atheism is this, that the 
Atomical supposes all life whatsoever to be accidental, generable and 
corruptible ; but the Hylozoic admits of a certain natural or plastic 
life, essential and substantial, ingenerable and incorruptible, though at- 
tributing the same only to matter, as supposing no other substance in 
the world besides it. 

II. Now to prevent all mistakes, we think fit here by way of cau- 
tion to suggest, that as every Atomist is not therefore necessarily an 
Atheist, so neither must every Hylozoist needs be accounted such. 
For whoever so holds the life of matter, as notwithstanding to assert an- 
other kind of substance also, that is immaterial and incorporeal, is no 
ways obnoxious to that foul imputation. However, we ought not to 
dissemble, but that there is a great difference here betwixt these two, 
Atomism and Hylozoism, in this regard ; that the former of them, name- 
ly Atomism (as hath been already declared) hath in itself a natural 
cognation and conjunction with Incorporeism, though violently cut off 
from it by the Democritic Atheists; whereas the latter of them, Hylo- 
zoism, seems to have altogether as close and intimate a correspondence 
with Corporealism ; because, as hath been already signified, if all mat- 
ter, as such, have not only such a life, perception, and self-active pow- 
er in it, as whereby it can form itself to the best advantage, making 
this a sun, and that an earth or planet, and fabricating the bodies of 
animals most artificially, but also can improve itself into sense and self- 
enjoyment ; it may as well be thought able to advance itself higher, in- 
to all the acts of reason and understanding in men; so that there will 
be no need either of an incorporeal immortal soul in men, or a Deity 
in the universe. Nor indeed is it easily conceivable, how any should 
be induced to admit such a monstrous paradox as this is, that every 
atom of dust or other senseless matter is wiser than the greatest poli- 
tician and the most acute philosopher that ever was, as having an in- 
fallible omniscience of all its own capabilities and congruities ; were it 
not by reason of some strong prepossession, against incorporeal sub- 
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stance and a Deity: there being nothing so extravagant and outrage- 
ously wild, which a mind once infected with Atheistical sottishness and 
disbelief will not rather greedily swallow down, than admit a Deity, 
which to such is the highest of all paradoxes imaginable, and the most 
affrightful bugbear. Notwithstanding all which, it may not be denied, 
but that it is possible for one, who really entertains the belief of a Deity 
and a rational soul immortal, to be persuaded, first, that the sensitive 
soul in men as well as brutes is merely corporeal; and then that 
there is a material plastic life in the seeds of all plants and animals, 
whereby they do artificially form themselves; and from thence after- 
ward to descend also further to Hylozoism, that all matter, as such, 
hath a kind of natural, though not animal life in it: in consideration 
whereof, we ought not to censure every Hylozoist, professing to hold a 
Deity and a rational soul immortal, for a mere disguised Atheist, or 
a counterfeit histrionical Theist. 

II. But though every Hylozoist be not therefore necessarily an 
Atheist, yet whosoever is an Hylozoist and Corporealist both together, 
he that both holds the life of matter in the sense before declared, and also 
that there is no other substance in the world besides body and matter, 
cannot be excused from the imputation of Atheism, for two reasons; 
first, because though he derive the original of all things, not from what 
is perfectly dead and stupid as the Atomic Atheist doth, but from that 
which hath a kind of life or perception in it, nay an infallible omni- 
science, of whatsoever itself can do or suffer, or of all its own capabili- 
ties and congruities, which seems to bear some semblance of a Deity ; 
yet all this being only in the way of natural, and not animal perception, 
is indeed nothing but a dull and drowsy, plastic and spermatic life, de- 
void of all consciousness and self-enjoyment. The Hylozoists’ nature 
is a piece of very mysterious nonsense, a thing perfectly wise, without 
any knowledge or consciousness of itself; whereas a Deity, according 
to the true notion of it, is such a perfect understanding being, as with 
fall consciousness and self-enjoyment is completely happy. Secondly, 
because the Hylozoic Corporealists, supposing all matter, as such, to 
have life in it, must needs make infinite of those lives, (forasmuch as 
every atom of matter has a life of its own) co-ordinate and independent 
on one another, and consequently, as many independent first princi- 
ples, no one common life or mind ruling over the whole. Whereas, to 
assert a God, is to derive all things a@’ é0d¢ tuv0¢, from some one prin- 
ciple,—or to suppose one perfect living and understanding being 
to be the original of all things, and the architect of the whole universe. 

Thus we see, that the Hylozoic Corporealist is really an Atheist, 
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though carrying more the semblance and disguise of a Theist, than 
other Atheists, in that he attributes a kind of life to matter. For in- 
deed every Atheist must of necessity cast some of the incommunicable 
properties of the Deity, more or less, upon that which is not God, 
namely, matter; and they, who do not attribute life to it, yet must 
needs bestow upon it necessary self-existence, and make it the first 
principle of all things, which are the peculiarities of the Deity. The 
Numen, which the Hylozoic Corporealist pays all his devotions to, is a 
certain blind she-god or goddess, called Nature, or the life of matter ; 
which is a very great mystery, a thing that is perfectly wise, and infal- 
libly omniscient, without any knowledge or consciousness at all; some- 
thing like to that tay raidwr aiviyua (in! Plato) megt tot evvotzou Bolas 
Tig vuxztegtoog, that vulgar enigma or riddle of boys concerning an eu- 
nuch striking a bat; a man and not a man, seeing and not seeing, did 
strike and not strike, with a stone and not a stone, a bird and nota 
bird, etc. the difference being only this, that this was a thing intelligi- 
ble, but humorsomely expressed ; whereas the other seems to be perfect 
nonsense, being nothing but a misunderstanding of the plastic power, 
as shall be showed afterwards. 

IV. Now the first and chief assertor of this Hylozoic Atheism 
was, as we conceive, Strato Lampsacenus,”? commonly called also Phy- 
sicus, that had been once an auditor of ‘Theophrastus, and a famous 
Peripatetic, but afterwards degenerated from a genuine Peripatetic 1 into 
a new-formed kind of Atheist. For Velleius, an Epicurean Atheis 
Cicero, reckoning up all the several sorts of Theists, which had 
in former times, gives such a character of this Strato, as whereby he 
makes him to be a strange kind of Atheistical Theist, or Divine Athe- 
ist, if we may use such a contradictious expression : his words are 
these, *“‘ Nec audiendus Strato, qui Physicus appellatur, qui omnem 
vim divinam in natura sitam esse censet, que causas gignendi, augendi, 
minuendive habeat, sed careat omni sensu.” Neither is Strato, com- 
monly called the Naturalist or Physiologist, to be heard, who places all 
Divinity in nature, as having within itself the causes of all generations, 
corruptions, and augmentations, but without any manner of sense.— 
Strato’s Deity therefore was a certain living and active, but senseless 
nature. He did not fetch the original of -all things, as the Democritic 
and Epicurean Atheists, from a mere fortuitous motion of atoms, by 

1 De Rep. 1. 5. p. 468. 

2 Vide Diogen. Laert. segm. 58. p. 298. 

3 De Nat. De. |. 1. cap. xiii. p. 2902. 
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means whereof he bore some slight semblance of a Theist ; but yet he 
was a downright Atheist for all that, his God being no other than such 
a life of nature in matter, as was both devoid of sense and conscious- 
ness, and also multiplied together with the several parts of it. He is 
also in like manner described by Seneca in St. Augustine! as a kind of 
mongrel thing, betwixt an Atheist and a Theist ; “ Ego feram aut Pla- 
tonem, aut Peripateticum Stratonem, quorum alter deum sine corpore 
fecit, alter sine animo?” Shall l endure either Plato, or the Peripa- 
tetic Strato, whereof the one made God to be without a body, the other 
without a mind ?—In which words Seneca taxes these two philosophers, 
as guilty of two contrary extremes ; Plato, because he made God to be 
a pure mind, or a perfectly incorporeal being ; and Strato, because he 
made him to be a body without a mind, he acknowledging no other 
Deity than a certain stupid and plastic life, in all the several parts of 
matter without sense. Wherefore, this seems to be the only reason, 
why Strato was thus sometimes reckoned amongst the Theists, though 
he were indeed an Atheist, because he dissented from that only form of 
Atheism, then so vulgarly received, the Democritic and Epicurean, 
attributing a kind of life to nature and matter. 

V. And that Strato was thus an Atheist, but of a different kind 
from Democritus, may further appear from this passage of Cicero’s ;? 
** Strato Lampsacenus negat opera deorum se uti ad fabricandum mun- 
dum ; quecunque sint docet omnia esse effecta natura, nec ut ille, qui 
asperis, et levibus, et hamatis uncinatisque corporibus concreta hee 
esse dicat, interjecto inani; somnia censet hec esse Democriti, non do- 
centis, sed optantis.” Strato denies, that he makes any use of a God, 
for the fabricating of the world, or the solving the phenomena thereof ; 
teaching all things to have been made by nature ; but yet not in such 
a manner, as he who affirmed them to be all concreted out of certain 
rough and smooth, hookey and crooked atoms, he judging these things 
to be nothing but the mere dreams and dotages of Democritus, not 
teaching but wishing.—Here we see, that Strato denied the world to 
be made by a Deity or perfect understanding nature, as well as Demo- 
critus: and yet that he dissented from Democritus notwithstanding, 
holding another kind of nature, as the original of things, than he did, 
_ who gave no account of any active principle and cause of motion, nor 
of the regularity that isin things. Democritus’s nature was nothing 
but the fortuitous motion of matter ; but Strato’s nature was an inward 
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plastic life in the several parts of matter, whereby they could artificially 
frame themselves to the best advantage, according to their several capa- 
bilities, without any conscious or reflexive knowledge. “‘ Quicquid aut 
sit aut fiat, (says the same author)! naturalibus fieri, aut factum esse 
docet ponderibus et motibus.” Strato teaches whatsoever is, or is 
made, to be made by certain inward natural forces and activities.— 

Vi. Fu-thermore it is to be observed, that though Strato thus attri- 
buted a certain kind of life to matter, yet he did by no means allow of 
any one common life, whether sentient and rational, or plastic and 
spermatic only, as ruling over the whole mass of matter and corporeal 
universe; which is a thing in part affirmed by Plutarch,? and may in 
part be gathered from these words of his ; tov xoguor ator ov Caor sivat 
nor, td xurk plow Exodus tH nore rigny, HoxHy ya évd.ddveL TO BvTO- 
uatoy, situ oltw meyaiver Fut THY Prowoy maday Excotoy. Strato aflirm- 
eth that the world is no animal (or god,) but that what is natural in 
every thing, follows something fortuitous antecedent, chance first be- 
ginning, and nature acting consequently thereupon.—The full sense 
whereof seems to be this, that though Strato did not derive the original 
of all mundane things from mere fortuitous mechanism, as Democritus 
before him had done, but supposed a life and natural perception in the 
matter, that was directive of it; yet, not acknowledging any one com- 
mon life, whether animal or plastic, as governing and swaying the 
whole, but only supposing the several parts of matter to have so many 
plastic lives of their own, he must needs attribute something to fortune, 
and make the mundane system to depend upon a certain mixture of 
chance and plastic or orderly nature both together, and consequently 
must be an Hylozoist. ‘Thus we see, that these are two schemes of 
Atheism, very different from one another ;? that, which fetches the ori- 
ginal of all things from the mere fortuitous and unguided motion of 
matter, without any vital or directive principle; and that, which derives 
it from a certain mixture of chance and the life of matter both together, 
it supposing a plastic life, not in the whole universe, as one thing, but 
in all the several parts of matter by themselves ; the first of which is 
the Atomic and Democritic Atheism, the second the Hylozoic and 
Stratonic. 

VII. [t may perhaps be suspected by some, that the famous Hippo- 
crates, who lived long before Strato, was an assertor of the Hylozoic 
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Atheism, because of such passages in him as these,! eraidevtos 9 priors 
&x tov guou? uatotoa ta déovta nosiy’ Nature is unlearned or un- 
taught, but it learneth from itself what things it ought to do :—and 
again avevoioxer 7 plows avty éExvty tas epodove, ovx éx Svavolug* Nature 
finds out ways to itself, not by ratiocination.—But there is nothing more 
affirmed here concerning nature by Hippocrates, than what might be 
affirmed likewise of the Aristotelic and Platonic nature, which is sup- 
posed to act for ends, though without consultation and ratiocination, 
And I must confess, it seems to me no way misbecoming of a Theist, 
to acknowledge such a nature or principle in the universe, as may act 
according to rule and method for the sake of ends, and in order to the 
best, though itself do not understand the reason of what it doth; this 
being still supposed to act dependently upon a higher intellectual prin- 
ciple, and to have been first set a work and employed by it, it being 
etherwise nonsense. But to assert any such plastic nature, as is inde- 
pendent upon any higher intellectual principle, and so itself the first 
and highest principle of activity in the universe, this indeed must needs 
be, either that Hylozoic Atheism already spoken of, or else another dif- 
ferent form of Atheism, which shall afterwards be described. But 
though Hippocrates were a Corporealist, yet we conceive he ought not 
to lie under the suspicion of either of those two atheisms ; forasmuch as 
himself plainly asserts a higher intellectual principle, than such a plas- 
tic nature, in the universe, namely an Heraclitic corporeal God, or un- 
derstanding fire, immortal, pervading the whole world, in these words ;3 
Aoxéer é wou c xadéouey Sequoy, adavutoy te sivon, xut voily mavta, xat 
Cony, nal axovey, not sidévar TUurTU To UYTA xal TH MEhhovta %osaGue* It 
seems to me, that that which is called heat or fire is immortal and om- 
niscient, and that it sees, hears, and knows all things, not only such as 
are present, but also future-—Wherefore, we conclude, that Hippocra- 
tes was neither an Hylozoic nor Democritic Atheist, but an Heraclitic 
corporeal Theist. 

VIII. Possibly it may be thought also, that Plato, in his Sophist, 
imtends this Hylozoic atheism, where he declares it as the opinion of 
many, ‘envy plow Marta YErvaY, UNO TiVOS Ubting MUTOUUTIS Kol HVE DLO 
volas puovonys* That nature generates all things from a certain spon- 
taneous principle, without any reason and understanding.—But here 
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the word aitouurys may be as well rendered fortuitous as spontaneous ; 
however, there is no necessity, that this shonld be understood of an 
artificial or methodical unknowing nature. It is true, indeed, that 
Plato himself seems to acknowledge a certain plastic or methodical na- 
ture in the universe, subordinate to the Deity, or that perfect mind, 
which is the supreme governor of all things; as may be gathered from 
these words of his, 1 gtow usta hoyou zal civ hoyw xai vg Ta TevTO 
Svaxoousiv* that nature does rationally (or orderly) together with reason 
and mind, govern the whole universe.—Where he supposes a certain 
regular nature to be a partial and subordinate cause of things under 
the Divine intellect. And ft is very probable, that Aristotle derived 
that whole doctrine of his concerning a regular and artificial nature, 
which acts for ends, from the Platonic school. But as for any such 
form of Atheism, as should suppose a plastic or regular, but senseless 
nature either in the whole world, or the several parts of matter by them- 
selves, to be the highest principle of all things, we do not conceive, that 
there is any intimation of it to be found any where in Plato. For in 
his De Legibus, where he professedly disputes against Atheism, he 
states the doctrine of it after this manner,! ta wév péytota xob xaddioto 
ansoyucec Pur piaw xat tiyny, tx O& ounootega téyyyny* that nature and 
chance produceth all the first, greatest, and most excellent things, but 
that the smaller things were produced by human art.—The plain mean- 
ing whereof is this, that the first original of things, and the frame of the 
whole universe, proceeded from a mere fortuitous nature, or the motion 
of matter unguided by any art or method. And thus it is further ex- 
plained in the following words, 29 zat Udmg xul yijy zal acon pice mayTe 
sivas nar TUyn pact’ tézvn Oé ovdéy ToiTHY, etc. That the first elements, 
fire, water, air, and earth, were all made by nature and chance, without 
any art or method ; and then, that the bodies of the sun, moon, and 
stars, and the whole heavens, were afterward made out of those ele- 
ments, as devoid of all manner of life,—and only fortuitously moved 
and mingled together; and lastly, that the whole mundane system, to- 
gether with the orderly seasons of the year, as also plants, animals, and 
men, did arise after the same manner, from the mere fortuitous motion 
of senseless and stupid matter. In the very same manner does Plato 
state this controversy again, betwixt the Theists and Atheists, in his 
Philebus; *ZZctsgor, @ Mowtagys, te Eyunarta, nar 160e to xahovusvoy hoy, 
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ay ovvtattovcay SvaxvBeovav ; Whether shall we say, O Protarchus, 
that this whole universe is dispensed and ordered, by a mere irrational, 
temerarious, and fortuitous principle, and so as it happens ; or contrari- 
wise (as our forefathers have instructed us) that mind, and a certain 
wonderful wisdom, did at first frame, and does still govern all things — 

Wherefore we conclude, that Plato took no notice of any other form 
of Atheism, as then set on foot, that such as derives all things from a 
mere fortuitous principle, from nature and chance; that is, the ungui- 
ded motion of matter, without any plastic -artificialness or methodical- 
ness, either in the whole universe, or the parts of it. But because this 
kind of Atheism, which derives all things from a mere fortuitous nature, 
had been managed two manner of ways, by Democritus in the way of 
Atoms, and by Anaximander and others in the way of Forms and 
Qualities (of which we are to speak in the next place ;) therefore the 
Atheism, which Plato opposes, was either the Democritic or the Anaxi- 
mandrian Atheism; or else (which is most probable) both of them to- 
gether. 

IX. It is hardly imaginable, that there should be no philosophic 
Atheists in the world before Democritus and Leucippus. Plato! long? 
since concluded, that there have been Atheists, more or less, in every 
age, when he bespeaks his young Atheist after this manner; Ov ov 
Hoves ovdé got qihor memtor xai mow@toy tavtyy Josav negli Seay Eoyete, 
yiyvovta. O& ust mhsiovg ny ehuttovs tavtyy tHy vooov éyorvtss) The full 
sense whereof seems to be this: Neither you, my son, nor your friends 
(Democritus, Leucippus, and Protagoras) are the first, who have enter- 
tained this opinion concerning the gods, but there have been always 
some more or less sick of this atheistic disease.— Wherefore, we shall 
now make a diligent search and inquiry, to see if we can find any other 
philosophers, who atheized before Democritus and Leucippus, as also 
what form of Atheism they entertained. 

Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, speaking of the quaternio of causes, 
affirms, that many of those, who first philosophized, assigned only a 
material cause of the whole mundane system, without either intending 
or efficient cause. ‘I'he reason whereof he intimates to have been this, 
because they asserted matter to be the only substance ; and that what- 
soever else was in the world, besides the substance or bulk of matter, 
were all nothing else but 10n, with different passions and affections, 
accidents and qualities of matter, that were all generated out of it, and 
corruptible again into it; the substance of matter always remaining the 
same, neither generated nor corrupted, but from eternity unmade ; 
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Aristotle’s words are these: Itay Ege. TOaY gulovognoivtey ot nlsjatos THC 
éy Vans etdee Kcvov on dnoay aoyuc sivoe Mavtar, & ov yuo éotv anata tH 
Ovta, wai é& ov yiyvetas MoWtoY, xul tic 0 PPeigeta TehevTaior, Tig uév OVTLaS 
Unousvovans, tors Js made_or ustaBadhovons, tovto atoLyéioy, xat TavTNY THY 
Ovtay THY Goxny pus sive Most of those, who first philosophized, 
took notice of no other principle of things in the universe, than what is 
to be referred to the material cause; for that, out of which all things 
are, and out of which all things are first made, and into which they are 
all at last corrupted and resolved, the substance always remaining the 
same, and being changed only in its passions and qualities ; this they 
concluded to be the first original and principle of all things.— 

X. But the meaning of these old Material philosophers will be bet- 
ter understood by those exceptions, which Aristotle makes against them, 
which are two: first, that because they acknowledged no other sub- 
stance besides matter, that might be an active principle in the universe, 
it was not possible for them to give any account of the original of mo- 
tion and action. *Zi yag ot peliota nica ptoon nat yévecic tx TIVOS 
aig év0g 1) xut mAsicvwy Eotiv, Ove TL TovTO ouuBaiver, nob Te TO ottvoy; ov 
yug On t6 ye Unoxsimevoy HUTO mors uETABddEeLv Exvto® éye OE oloy, OTE TO 
EVAoy, oUt TO yodxog aitioy ToU petaBadhery Exetegoy ALT’ OLDE TOLE ra) 
bev Evhov ulivyy, 0 08 yoduos avdquavta, GAN Eregoy te THS wETaBOAAS aitroy" 
10 O& tovto Cytsiv gate TO THY Etgouy EyntEiv aOZHY, WS LY rues MainuEr, OFsY 
7 Hox tis xuwyoews’ ‘Though all generation be made never so much 
out of something as the matter, yet the question still is, by what means 
this cometh to pass, and what is the active cause which produceth it ? 
because the subject matter cannot change itself; as, for example, 
neither timber, nor brass, is the cause, that either of them are changed, 
for timber alone does not make a bed, nor brass a statue, but there 
must be something else as the cause of the change; and to inquire after 
this is to inquire after another principle besides matter, which we would 
call that, from whence motion springs.—In which words Aristotle inti- 
mates, that these old Material philosophers shuffled in motion and ac- 
tion into the world unaccountably, or without a cause: forasmuch as 
they acknowledged no other principle of things besides passive matter, 
which could never move, change, or alter itself. 

XI. And Aristotle’s second exception against these old Material 
philosophers is this: that since there could be no intending causality in 
senseless and stupid matter, which they made to be the only principle 
of all things, they were not able to assign to¥ ev xat xalds aitiay, any 
cause of well and fit ,—and so could give no account of the regular and 
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orderly frame of this mundane system ;! tov EU nod KOAGIG TH mer ExeLy, TH 
Js- yéyvecPon tov Ortwr, tows oUtE yijy, oUF Ako THY ToLOUTMY OVdEy, Eixog 
aitioy sive OVO HUT AVTOUATO, xaL TUxn TOTOUTOY EniTQEpou MEaYUU xoAGS 
tye’ That things partly are so well in the world, and partly are made 
so well, cannot be imputed either to earth or water, or any other sense- 
less body ; much less is it reasonable to attribute so noble and excellent 
an effect as this to mere chance or fortune—Where Aristotle again 
intimates, that as these Material philosophers shuffled in motion into 
the world without a cause, so likewise they must needs suppose this 
motion to be altogether fortuitous and unguided; and thereby ina 
manner make fortune, which is nothing but the absence or defect of an 
intending cause, to supply the room both of the active and intending 
cause, that is, efficient and final. Whereupon Aristotle subjoins a 
commendation of Anaxagoras, as the first of the lonic philosophers, who 
introduced mind or intellect for a principle in the universe; that in this 
respect he alone seemed to be sober and in his wits, comparatively with 
those others that went before him, who talked so idly and atheistically. 
For Anaxagoras’s principle was such, saith Aristotle, as was o&uwo tod 
KOAGS Mitlot, xur ToLA’TN OFEY 4 xivnoLs UmuoxeL, at ONCE a Cause of motion, 
and also of well and fit ;—of all the regularity, aptitude, pulchritude, 
and order, that is in the whole universe. And thus it seems Anaxa- 
goras himself had determined : ?-4vatayogug 10 aitioy tov xadas xol ogdas 
vouy déyet, Anaxagoras saith, that mind is the only cause of right and 
well ;—this being proper to mind to aim at ends and good, and to order 
one thing fitly for the sake of another. Whence it was, that Anaxa- 
goras concluded good also, as well as mind, to have been a principle of 
the universe, ® Avakauyogus wg xvoty 10 ayodor aoziy, 0 yaQ vous xLvEt, 
Ohh xuvei Evexct twos, wots Etegov’ Anaxagoras makes good a principle, 
as that which moves; for, though mind move matter, yet it moves it for 
the sake of something, and being itself, as it were, first moved by good : 
so that good is also a principle—And we note this the rather, to show 
how well these three philosophers, Aristotle, Plato, and Anaxagoras, 
agreed all together in this excellent truth, that mind and good are the 
first principle of all things in the universe. 

XII. And now we think it is sufficiently evident, that these old 
Materialists in Aristotle, whoever they were, were downright Atheists ; 
not so much because they made all substance to be body or matter, for 
Heraclitus first, and after him Zeno, did the like, ont the original 
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is supposed by Aristotle! to have done from water, and that with some 
little more seeming plausibility, since fire, being a more subtile and 
moveable body than any other, was therefore thought by some ancients 
to be aomuetwtator, the most incorporeal of all bodies, as earth was for 
that cause rejected by all those corporeal philosophers from being a 
principle, by reason of the grossness of its parts. But Heraclitus and 
Zeno, notwithstanding this, are not accounted Atheists, because they 
supposed their fiery matter to have not only life, but also a perfect 
understanding originally belonging to it, as also the whole world to be 
an animal: whereas those Materialists of Aristotle made senseless and 
stupid matter, devoid of all understanding and life, to be the first princi- 
ple and root of all things. For, when they supposed life and under- 
standing, as well as all other differences of things, to be nothing but 
mere passions and accidents of matter, generable out of it, and cor- 
ruptible again into it, and indeed to be produced, but in a secondary 
way, from the fortuitous commixture of those first elementary qualities, 
heat and cold, moist and dry, thick and thin, they plainly implied the 
substance of matter in itself to be devoid of life and understanding. 
Now, if this be not Atheism, to derive the original of al] things, even of 
life and mind itself, from dead and stupid matter fortuitously moved, 
then there can be no such thing at all. 

XIII. Moreover, Aristotle’s Materialists concluded every thing be- 
sides the substance of matter (which is in itself indifferent to all things, ) 
and consequently all particular and determinate beings, to be generable 
and corruptible. Which is athing, that Plato takes notice of as an 
Atheistic principle, expressing it in these words: tot uév yoo ovdérot 
ovdéy, vet 08 yiyveton,? that nothing ever is, but every thing is made and 
generated.—Forasmuch as it plainly follows, from hence, that not only 
all animals and the souls of men, but also if there were any gods, which 
some of those Materialists would not stick, at least verbally to acknowl- 
edge, (meaning thereby certain understanding beings superior to men, ) 
these likewise must needs have been all generated, and consequently be 
corruptible. Now to say that there is no other God, than such as was 
made and generated, and which may be again unmade, corrupted, and 
die, or that there was once no God at all till he was made out of the 
matter, and that there may be none again, this is all one as to deny the 
thing itself. Fora native and mortal God is a pure contradiction. 
Therefore, whereas Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, tells us of certain 
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theologers, | 0% éx yuxtos mavta yevyavtec, such as did generate all things 
(even the gods themselves) out of night and chaos,—we must needs 
pronounce of such theologers as these, who were Theogonists, and 
generated all the gods (without exception) out of senseless and stupid 
matter, that they were but a kind of atheistical Theologers, or theologi- 
cal Atheists. For, though they did admit of certain beings, to which 
they attributed the name of gods, yet according to the true notion of 
God, they really acknowledged none at all (i. e. no understanding na- 
ture as the original of things,) but Night and Chaos, senseless and stu- 
pid matter, fortuitously moved, was to them the highest of all Numens,. 
So that this theology of theirs was a thing wholly founded in atheistical 
nonsense. 

XIV. And now we think it seasonable here to observe, how vast a 
difference there was betwixt these old Materialists in Aristotle, and 
those other philosophers, mentioned before in the first chapter, who 
determined, ovdév ovds yiyreo Dou ovds pdsigec9o tay ovtwy' That no 
real entity at all was generated or corrupted,—for this reason, because 
nothing could be made out ofnothing. These were chiefly the philoso- 
phers of the Italic or Pythagoric succession ; and their design in it was 
not, as Aristotle was pleased somewhere to affirm, avedeiv ndtoay thy 
yéynow, to contradict common sense and experience, in denying all 
natural generations and alterations : but only to interpret nature rightly 
in them, and that in way of opposition to those Atheistic Materialists, 
after this manner: that in all the mutations of nature, generations, and 
alterations, there was neither any new substance made, which was not 
before, nor any entity really distinct from the pre-existing substances, 
but only that substance which was before diversely modified ; and so 
nothing produced in generations, but new modifications, mixtures, and 
separations of pre-existent substances. 

Now this doctrine of theirs drove at these two things: first, the 
taking away of such qualities and forms of body, as were vulgarly con- 
ceived to be things really distinct from the substance of extended bulk, 
and all its modifications of more or less magnitude, figure, site, motion, 
or rest. Because, if there were any such things as these, produced in 
the natural generations and alterations of bodies, there would then be 
some real entity made éx undevog évumagyortog 7 mQ0Unuozortos, out of 
nothing inexistent or pre-existent.—Wherefore they concluded, that 
these supposed forms and qualities of bodies were really nothing else 
but only the different modifications of pre-existent matter, in respect of 
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magnitude, figure, site and motion, or rest; or different concretions and 
secretions, which are no entities really distinct from the substance, but 
only cause different phasmata, fancies, and apparitions in us. . 

The second thing, which this doctrine aimed at was the establishing 
the incorporeity and ingenerability of all souls. For, since life, cogita- 
tion, sense, and understanding, could not be resolved into those modi- 
fications of matter, magnitude, figure, site, and motion, or into mechan- 
ism and fancy, but must needs be entities really distinct from extended 
bulk, or dead and stupid matter; they concluded, that therefore souls 
could not be generated out of matter, because this would be the pro- 
duction of some real entity out of nothing inexisting or pre-existing ; 
but that they must needs be another kind of substance incorporeal, 
which could no more be generated or corrupted, than the substance of 
matter itself; and, therefore, must either pre-exist in nature, before 
generations, or else be divinely created and infused in them. 

It hath been already proved in the first chapter, that the upshot of 
that Pythagoric doctrine, that nothing could be generated out of nothing 
pre-existing, amounted to those two things mentioned, viz. the asserting 
of the incorporeity and ingenerability of souls, and the rejecting of those 
fantastic entities of forms and real qualities of bodies, and resolving all 
corporeal phenomena into figures or atoms, and the different apparitions 
or fancies caused by them. But the latter of these may be further con- 
firmed from this passage of Aristotle’s, where, after he had declared 
that Democritus and Leucippus made the soul and fire to consist of 
round atoms or figures, like those éy 1 au Evouuto, those ramenta that 
appear in the air when the sunbeams are transmitted through crannies ; 
he adds, J%ouxe 68 xol 10 naga tay IHv9ayogsiwy leyousvoy, thy avryy Eze 
Sicvowayr, Poacay yoo TivEs HUT@Y, Wuyny sivas TH éy TH GEL EiopaTA, ob OE, 
to tavta xwoty. And that which is said amongst the Pythagoreans 
seems to have the same sense, for some of them affirm, that the soul is 
those very §vowata, ramenta, or atoms; but others of them, that it is 
that which moves them:—which latter doubtless were the genuine 
Pythagoreans. However, it is plain, from hence, that the old Pytha- 
goreans physiologized by fvcware, as well as Democritus ; that is, 
figures and atoms, and not qualities and forms. 

But Aristotle’s Materialists, on the contrary, taking it for granted, 
that matter, or extended bulk, is the only substance, and that the 
qualities and forms of bodies are entities really distinct from those 
modifications of magnitude, figure, site, motion, or rest: and finding 
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also, by experience, that these were continually generated and corrupt- 
ed, as likewise that life, sense, and understanding were produced in the 
bodies of such animals, where it had not been before, and again extin- 
guished at the death or corruption of them, concluded, that the souls of 
all animals, as well as those other qualities and forms of bodies, were 
generated out of the matter, and corrupted again into it; and, conse- 
quently, that every thing that is in the whole world, besides the sub- 
stance of matter, was made or generated, and might be again corrupted. 
Of this Atheistic doctrine, Aristotle speaks elsewhere, as in his 
book De Ceelo.! siot yg tis¢ ov gacly, ovdiv ayévretoy sivow THY MEAy- 
Motor, cde mevte yiyver Pus? podiote usv ot met Toy “Hotodoy, sita Os xa 
TAY GALwY, 06 TEMTOL ProLohoyjourtEs* ot Os, TH Wey Hh THVTH yivsoDat 
Ts pact, xad geiv, sivas O8 mayiws ovdéev> Ey Os to povoy Unousvery, & ov 
TaUTa MavTH petooynuaticectour mépuxey* There are some who affirm, 
that nothing is ingenerable, but that all things are made ; as Hesiod 
especially, and also among the rest they who first physiologized, whose 
meaning was, that all other things are made (or generated) and did 
flow, none of them having any stability; only that there was one thing 
(namely, matter) which always remained, out of which all those other 
things were transformed and metamorphosed.—Though, as to Hesiod, 
Aristotle afterwards speaks differently. So likewise in his Physics, 
after he had declared, that some of the ancients made air, some water, 
and some other matter, the principle of all things; he adds, 2zovto xat 
rocavtny pac sivon thy docoy ovolay: ta 58 Ake mdvte mad TovTA, 
oto &£erc, nar OroFéoas not TOUT@Y psy OTLOUY sive HOLOY’ To O& HALE yiyver SoU 
nor poeoscFat vnsioaxis* This they affirmed to be all the substance or 
essence that was; but all other things, the passions, affections, and dis- 
positions of it ; and that this, therefore, was eternal, as being capable 
of no change, but all other things infinitely generated and corrupted.— 
XV. But these Materialists being sometimes assaulted by the other 
Italic philosophers, in the manner before declared, that no real entities, 
distinct from the modifications of any substance, could be generated or 
corrupted, because nothing could come from nothing, nor go to noth- 
ing; they would not seem plainly to contradict that theorem, but only 
endeavored to interpret it into a compliance with their own hypothesis, 
and distinguish concerning the sense of it in this manner: that it ought 
_to be understood only of the substance of matter, and nothing else, viz. 
that no matter could be made or corrupted, but that all other things 
whatsoever, not only forms and qualities of bodies, but also souls ; life, 
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sense, and understanding, though really different from magnitude, 
figure, site, and motion, yet ought to be accounted only the 1«, the 
passions and accidents of this matter, and therefore might be generated 
out of it, and corrupted again into it, and that without the production 
or destruction of any real entity, matter being the only thing that is 
accounted such. All this we learn from these words of Aristotle,’ xa 
duc tovt0 ovte yiyvec Dau OUTEY OlovtaL, OTE AMOAAVED HL, WS THS TOLMUTYS 
priosws ded cwloudryg* donee Os toy Swugarn popéy ovte yiyvec dar anhig 
Ovuy yiyvEtus xoA0S H MOVOLKOS, OTE aNdAMVOT OL, OTHY AmMOBuddy Ta’TUS TOS 
#Sexg, Oude 10 Unousvery TO Umoxeiusvor, TOY Swxgatn avToY, OVTwg ovds THY 
Ghiov ovdev* Je vag eivac tive. plow, i} uiar, i} melovs pias, & ay ylyveton 
Ta who, cwousyng éxeivng* The sense whereof is this: And, therefore, 
as to that axiom of some philosophers, that nothing is either generated 
or destroyed, these Materialists admit it to be true in respect of the sub- 
stance of matter only, which is always preserved the same; as, say. 
they, we do not say, that Socrates is simply or absolutely made, when 
he is made either handsome or musical, or that he is destroyed when 
he loseth those dispositions, because the subject Socrates still remains 
the same; so neither are we to say, that any thing else is absolutely 
either generated or corrupted, because the substance or matter of every 
thing always continues. For there must needs be some certain nature, 
from which all other things are generated, that still remaining one 
and the same.— rige 

We have noted this passage of Aristotle’s the rather, because this is 
just the very doctrine of Atheists at this day ; that the substance of 
matter or extended bulk is the only real entity, and therefore the i 
unmade thing, that is neither generable nor creatable, but necessarily 
existent from eternity; but whatever else is in the world, as life and 
animality, soul and mind, being all but accidents and affections of this 
matter (as if therefore they had no real entity at all in them,) are gen- 
erable out of nothing and corruptible into nothing, so long as the mat- 
ter, in which they are, still remains the same. ‘The result of which is 
no less than this, that there can be no other gods or god, than such as 
was at first made or generated out of senseless matter, and may be cor- 
rupted again into it. And-here indeed lies the grand mystery of Athe- 
ism, that every thing besides the substance of matter is made or gene- 
rated, and may be again unmade or corrupted. 

However, Anaxagoras, though an Ionic philosopher, and therefore, 
tas shall be declared afterwards, successor to those Atheistic Material- 
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ists, was at length so far convinced by that Pythagoric doctrine, that 
no entity could be naturally generated out of nothing, as that he de- 
parted from his predecessors. herein, and did for this reason acknow- 
ledge mind and soul, that is, all cogitative being, to be a substance 
really distinct from matter, neither generable out of it nor corruptible 
into it; as also that the forms and qualities of bodies (which he could 


~ not yet otherwise conceive of than as things really distinct from those 


modifications of magnitude, figure, site, and motion,) must for the same 
cause pre-exist before generations in certain similar atoms, and remain 
after corruptions, being only secreted and concreted in them. By 
means whereof he introduced a certain spurious Atomism of his own ; 
for whereas the genuine Atomists before his time had supposed oyxovs 
avouotovs, dissimilar atoms,—devoid of all forms and qualities, to be the 


principles of all bodies, Anaxagoras substituted in the rooin of them his 








ouovouégera, his similar atoms,—endued from eternity with all manner 
of forms and qualities incorruptibly. 

XVI. We have made it manifest, that those Material philosophers, 
described by Aristotle, were absolute Atheists, not merely because they 
made body to be the only substance, though that be a thing, which 
Aristotle himself justly reprehends them for also in these words of his,! 
doo uéy ovv Ey te TO Way rar lay eivad tive MPioL, wc VAnY TH8EKL, nod TOU- 
Inv ToOUATLANY, “or MéyeDog Eyovouy, Inhoy OTL MOALayasS KunotavovOL, TAY 
YUO THUATOY TH OTOLYEH TIDEXOL LOVOY, THVDE BOWULTWY OV, OYTMOY xu HOW 
ator’ They who suppose the world to be one uniform thing, and ac- 
knowledge only one nature as the matter, and this corporeal or indued 
with magnitude, it is evident, that they err many ways, and particularly 
in this, that they set down only the elements of bodies, and not of incor- 
poreal things, though there be also things incorporeal.—I say, we have 
not concluded them Atheists, merely for this reason, because they de- 
nied incorporeal substance, but because they deduced all things what- 
soever from dead and stupid matter, and made every thing in the world, 
besides the bare substance of matter, devoid of all si generable 
and corruptible. 

Now we shall take notice of an objection, made by some late wri- 
ters, against this Aristotelic accusation of the old philosophers, founded 
upon a passage of Aristotle’s own, who elsewhere, in his book De 
Celo,? speaking of the heaven or world, plainly affirms, yevouevoy uéy 
ovy dnaytss sivas paow, that all the philosophers before himself did assert 
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the world to have been made, or have had a beginning.—From whence 
these writers infer, that therefore they must needs be all Theists, and 
hold the Divine creation of the world ; and consequently, that Aristotle 
- contradicts himself, in representing many of them as Atheists, acknow- 
ledging only one material principle of the whole universe, without any 
intending or efficient cause. But we cannot but pronounce this to be 
a great error in these writers, to conclude all those, who held the world 
to have been made, therefore to have been Theists ; whereas it is cer- 
tain on the contrary, that all the first and most ancient Atheists did (in 
Aristotle’s language) xocponovety 7 yevv@y tov zocuor, make or generate 
to the world,—that is, suppose it not to have been from eternity, but to 
have had a temporary beginning ; as likewise that it was corruptible, 
and would, some time or other, have anend again. The sense of which 
Atheistic philosophers is represented by Lucretius in this manner :1 


Et quoniam docui, mundi mortalia templa 
Esse, et nativo consistere corpore celum, 
Et quecunque in eo fiunt, fientque, necesse 
Esse ea dissolvi. 


And there seems to be indeed a necessity, in reason, that they, who 
derive all things from a fortuitous principle, and hold every thing be- 
sides the substance of matter to have been generated, should suppose 
the world to have been generated likewise, as also to be corruptible. 
Wherefore, it may well be reckoned for one of the vulgar errors, that | 
all Atheists held the eternity of the world. ar 
Moreover, when Aristotle subjoins immediately after, adc yevousvoy, 
ot wév aidvor, ot O& pFagtor, that though the ancient philosophers all 
held the world to have been made, yet, notwithstanding, they were 
divided in this, that some of them supposed, for all that, that it would con- 
tinue to eternity such as it is, others, that it would be corrupted again ; 
the former of these, who conceived the world to be yevousvor, but atdzor, 
made, but eternal, were none of them Atheists, but all Theists. Such 
as Plato, whom Aristotle seems particularly to perstringe for this, who 
in his Timeus introduceth the supreme Deity bespeaking those inferior 
gods, the sun, moon, and stars (supposed by that philosopher to be ani- 
mated) after this manner :2 & O¢ guov yevoueva, &lvto, guotye Déhovtos, TO 
pv ovr dedév aé&y hutoy* toys uny xohas couooFéy xual Eyov ev, Ave éOé- 
hey, xaxod* Ov & nat énsineg yeyévnods, aSovatos sy Ovx gots, OVD GAVTOE 
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tO Maunay* ore ey On AvIjoeeIE ye, OVE TEiserIe Suvatou poivas’ ths 
suns Bovdjosms psiovos trv Seouov xol xvowwtégouv Aoyortes* Those 
things, which are made by me, are indissoluble by my will; and though 
every thing which is compacted, be in its own nature dissolvable, yet 
it is not the part of one that is good, to will the dissolution or destruc- 
tion of any thing that was once well made. Wherefore, though you 
are not absolutely immortal, nor altogether indissolvable, yet notwith- 
standing you shall not be dissolved, nor ever die; my will being a 
stronger band to hold you together, than any thing else can be to loosen 
you.—Philo and other Theists followed Plato in this, asserting, that 
though the world was made, yet it would never be corrupted, but have 
a post-eternity. Whereas all the ancient Atheists, namely, those who 
derived the original of things from nature and fortune, did at once deny 
both eternities to the world, past and future. ‘Though we cannot say, 
that none but Atheists did this; for Empedocles and Heraclitus, and 
afterward the Stoics, did not only suppose the world likewise generated, 
and to be again corrupted, but also that this had been, and would be 
done over and over again, in infinite vicissitudes. 

Furthermore, as the world’s eternity was generally opposed by all 
the ancient Atheists, so it was maintained also by some Theists, and 
that not only Aristotle,! but also before him, by Ocellus Lucanus? at 
least, though Aristotle thought not fit to take any notice of him; as 
likewise the latter Platonists universally went that way, yet so, as that 
they always supposed the world to have as much depended upon the 
Deity, as if it had been once created out of nothing by it. 

To conclude, therefore : neither they, who asserted the world’s 
generation and temporary beginning, were all Theists, nor they, who 
maintained its eternity, all Atheists ; but before Aristotle’s time, the 
Atheists universally, and most of the Theists, did both alike conclude 
the world to have been made; the difference between them lying in 
this, that the one affirmed the world to have been made by God, the 
other by the fortuitous motion of matter. 

Wherefore, if we would put another difference betwixt the Theists 
and Atheists here, as to this particular, we must distinguish betwixt the 
system of the world and the substance of the matter. For the ancient 
Atheists, though they generally denied the eternity of the world, yet 
they supposed the substance of the matter, not only to have been eter- 
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nal, but also self-existent and independent upon any other Being ; ; they 
making it the first principle and original of all things, and consequently 
the only Numen. Whereas the genuine Theists, though many of them 
maintained the world’s eternity, yet they all concluded, both the form 
and substance of it to have always depended upon the Deity, as the 
light doth upon the sun; the Stoics with some others being here ex- 
cepted. 

XVII. Aristotle tells us, some were of opinion, that this Atheistic 
philosophy, which derives all things from senseless and stupid matter in 
the way of forms and qualities, was of great antiquity, and as old as 
any records of time amongst the Greeks ; and not only so, but also that 
the ancient inate ap themselves entertained it:! Eiot 0& tec, of nab 
Tog Mapnadators, xo MOAV 1QO THS VUY yevéoEWC, xa MEWTOUS FohoynourTES, 


* 


OUTMS OLovtaL EOL TIS Pics OiuhaBeiv* Rxsavdy Te yao xt Ty Fv énoi- 
Hour Tis VEevéoews TATE0US, “ab TOY OQxoY TAY Seay VOmQ, THY xohoULEYHY UE 
aitay Stlya tay Moujtay* Tywwwtatoy usv Yag TO MeEcPUTUTOY* Oexosg Oé TO 
tyuuwtatoy éoty. ‘There are some who conceive, that even the most 
ancient of all, and the most remote from this present generation, and 
they also who first theologized, did physiologize after this manner ; 
forasmuch as they made the Ocean and Tethys to have been the origi- 
nal of generation ; and for this cause the oath of the gods is said to be 
by water (called by the poets Styx,) as being that from which they all 
derived their original. For an oath ought to be by that, which is most 
honorable; and that which is most ancient, is most honorable.—In 
which words it is very probable, that Aristotle aimed at Plato; how- 
ever, it is certain, that Plato, in his Thowtetus,? afirms this Atheistic 
doctrine to have been very ancient, otv mavta txyova gons Te xad xuvqTEWs, 
that all things were the offspring of flux and motion,—that is, that all 
things were made and generated out of matter; and that he chargeth 
Homer with it, in deriving the original of the gods themselves in like 
manner from the Ocean (or floating matter) in this verse of his, 


, ~ ’ 
‘Lxeavov te Seay yéveow, xui untégan THD vy, 


The father of all gods the Ocean is, 
Tethys their mother. 


Wherefore, these indeed seem to have been the ancientest of all 
Atheists, who, though they acknowledged certain beings superior to 
men, which they called by the name of gods, did notwithstanding really 
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deny a God, according to the true notion of him, deriving the original 
of all things whatsoever in the universe from the ocean, that is, fluid 
matter, or, which is all one, from night and chaos; and supposing all 
their gods to have been made and generated, and consequently to be 
mortal and corruptible. Of which Atheistic theology Aristophanes gives 
-us the description in his Aves,! after this manner: “‘ That at first was 
nothing but Night and Chaos, which laying an egg, from thence was 
produced Love, that mingling again with Chaos, begot heaven, and 
Ss 9) 


earth, and animals, and all the gods. 


" 
, | ve , > ’ ’ a) : , > 
Xuos ny, uot vv&, EosBoo te uthay mowtor, nat Tuptagos svgvs. 
~ > Jico (314 2 > 1 > iy An > > , 
I 0°, ovd ana, ovd ovgaros iv" &géBovg 0° év amsigoor xoAmoLg 
, A 
Tixte Mewtistoy Umyvéucoy YUE 7 ushoevomtEQos Wor. 
> r ' c ’ 
E& ov megitehhouevers wouis ESLactey “Lows 0 noFevos. 
~ , ~ © ‘ 2 
Liaw yotoy mteQvyow yovouiv’ sixws Kveuousor Divas. 
Ov AY r t ' eX a ‘ Te Be 8 
UrOG Of YUEL MTEQOEVTL LyEls YUZiM, oT THOTaeOY EVQUY, 
c ’ ~ 2 4 
"EVEOTTEVOE YEVOS NUETEQOY, KUL WOWTOY aYnYayEY & Pus, 
r D0) ee a ' > ’ aE te Y 
ITgotegoy 0° ov yy yévos adavatwy, mgiv Eows ouveucsey aorta. 


First, all was chaos, one conftsed heap ; 

Darkness enwrapt the disagreeing deep ; 

In a mixt crowd the jumbling elements were, 

Nor earth, nor air, nor heaven did appear ; 

Till on this horrid vast abyss of things, 

Teeming Night, spreading o’er her coal-black wings, 
Laid the first egg ; whence, after time’s due course, 
Issu’d forth Love (the world’s prolific source) 
Glistening with golden wings ; which fluttering o’er 
Dark Chaos, gendered all the numerous store 


Of animals and gods, ete. 


And whereas the poet there makes the birds to have been begotten 
between love and chaos before all the gods; though one might think 
this to have been done jocularly by him, merely to humor his plot ; yet 
Salmasius? conceives, and not without some reason, that it was really a 
piece of the old Atheistic cabala, which therefore seems to have run 
thus: That chaos or matter confusedly moved being the first original 
of all, things did from thence rise up gradually from lesser to greater 
perfection. First, inanimate things, as the elements, heaven, earth, 
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and seas; then brute animals; afterwards men, and last of all the gods. 
As if not only the substance of matter, and those inanimate bodies of 
the elements, fire, water, air, and earth, were, as Aristotle somewhere 
speaks, according to the sense of those Atheistic theologers,! pvcev 2g0- 
tego tov Feov, Feot Oé xat tavta, first in order of nature before God, as 
being themselves also gods,—but also brute animals at least, if not men 
too. And this is the Atheistic creation of the world, gods and all, out 
of senseless and stupid matter, or dark chaos, as the only original Nu- 
men; the perfectly inverted order of the universe. 

XVIII. But though this hypothesis be purely atheistical, that makes 
Love, which is supposed to be the original deity, to have itself sprung 
at first from an egg of the night; and, consequently, that all deity was 
the creature or offspring of matter and chaos, or dark fortuitous nature ; 
yet Aristotle somewhere conceives, that not only Parmenides, but also 
Hesiod, and some others, who did in like manner make Love the su- 
preme deity, and derive all things from Love and Chaos, were to be ex- 
empted out of the number of those Atheistic Materialists before de- 
scribed ; forasmuch as they seemed to understand by love, an active 
principle and cause of motion in the universe ; which, therefore, could 
not spring from an egg of the night, nor be the creature of matter, but 
must needs be something independent on it, and in order of nature be- 
fore it : 2Umontevose 0° Ky tic, Hoiodov memtor LrytHjou TO ToOLOUTOY, xaY 
tig Glhos, "Eowta i Envdvuiar, év toig ovow Edyxsv ws GoyTY, o1oy xox 
Tagusvidns. Kat yog ovTOS xataoxeveluy THY ToL mavTOS yivEcly, 


Hgatvotov uév (pnoiy) Zowta Seay unticato navtwr. 
“Hoiodog 08, 


? 
Ilavtay wév Mowtiote xaos yevet * avtag émerto 
Tai evovoteovos, 
> 3S ow a , u > 7 
HO EQOS, OF MAYTETOL METH QETEL aT avatoit. 


wg Seo ev toig Ovo UTAQzELY TLE aitiay, ITLG xUHCEL nad CUVEteL TH MQKY- 
pote’ tovtous wer ovy mAs yon Siaveiuow mEQl TOU tig MOTOS, éEoTw xolvELY 
votegov * One would suspect, that Hesiod, and if there be any other 
who made love or desire a principle of things in the universe, aimed at 
this very thing (namely, the settling of another active principle besides 
matter :) for Parmenides, describing the generation of the universe, 
makes Love to be the senior of all the gods; and Hesiod, after he had 


1 De Gen. et Cor. lib. 2. c. 6. p. 735. tom. i. oper. 
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mentioned chaos, introducing Love as the supreme Deity. As inti- 
mating herein, that besides matter, there ought to be another cause 
or principle, that should be the original of motion and activity, and also 
hold and conjoin all things together. But how these two principles are 
to be ordered, and which of them was to be placed first, whether Love 
or Chaos, may be judged of afterwards.—In which latter words Aris- 
totle seems to intimate, that Love, as taken for an active principle, was 
not to be supposed to spring from Chaos, but rather to be in the order 
of nature before it: and, therefore, by this love of theirs must needs 
be meant the Deity. And, indeed, Simmias Rhodius, in his Wings, a 
hymn made in honor of this Love, that is senior to all the gods, and a 
principle in the universe, tells us plainly, that it is not Cupid, Venus’s 
soft and effeminate son, but another kind of love : 


Outi ye Kimo.dog matis* 
Ruumétas 0° avtos” Lows xoheduor 
Ovrs yuo txouva Broce, maguyw Oé mEevd-or 
Tota, Folaovas te wuzot, ovgavioy mas te Fog wor Exée, 
Tav 0 éyav éxvoogicouny ayvyoy oxintoor, éxognrye TE opw Féwatas. 


I’m not that wanton boy, 
The sea-froth goddess’s only joy. 
Pure heavenly Love I hight, and my 
Soft magic charms, not iron bands, fast tye 
Heaven, earth, and seas. The gods themselves do readily 
Stoop to my laws. The world dances to my harmony. 


Moreover, this cannot be that Love neither, which is described in 
Plato’s Symposium, (as some learned men have conceived), that was 
begotten between Penia and Porus, this being not a divine but Demo- 
niac thing (as the philosopher there declares), no God, but a demon 
only, or of a middle nature. For it is nothing but qdoxeadéa, or the 
love of pulchritude as such, which, though rightly used, may perhaps 
wing and inspire the mind to noble and generous attempts, and beget 
a scornful disdain in it of mean, dirty, and sordid things; yet is capa- 
ble of being abused also, and then it will strike downward into brutish- 
ness and sensuality. But at best it is an affection belonging only to’ 
imperfect and parturient beings ; and therefore could not be the first 
principle of all things. Wherefore, we see no very great reason but 
that, in a rectified and qualified sense, this may pass for true theology ; 
that Love is the supreme Deity and original of all things ; namely, if it 
be meant eternal, self-originated, intellectual Love, or essential and 
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substantial goodness, that having an infinite overflowing fulness and fe- » 
cundity, dispenses itself uninvidiously, according to the best wisdom, — 
sweetly governs all, without any force or violence (all things being na- 
turally subject to its authority, and readily obeying its laws), and re- 
conciles the whole world into harmony. For the Scripture telling us, 
that God is love, seems to warrant thus much to us, that love in some 
rightly qualified sense is God. 

XIX. But we are to omit the fabulous age, and to descend to the 
philosophical, to inquire there, who they were among the professed phi- 
losophers, who atheized in that manner before described. _ It is true, 
indeed, that Aristotle, in other places, accuses Democritus and Leu- 
cippus of the very same thing, that is, of assigning only a material 
cause of the universe, and giving no account of the original of motion ; 
but yet it is certain, that these were not the persons intended by him 
here; those which he speaks of being tuwés tH» agdtay piocogycar- 
‘toy, some of the first and most ancient philosophers of all.—Moreover, 
it appears by the description of them, that they were such as did not 
philosophize in the way of atoms, but resolved all things whatsoever in 
the universe into vAy and 2an tijg Vays, matter, and the passions or af- 
fections, qualities and forms of matter; so that they were not Atomical, 
but Hylopathian philosophers. These two, the old Materialists and the 
Democritics, did both alike derive all things from dead and stupid mat- 
ter, fortuitously moved; and the difference between them was only 
this, that the Democritics managed this business in the way of atoms, 
the other in the more vulgar way of qualities and forms: so that, in- 
deed, this is really but one and the same Atheistic hypothesis, in two 
several schemes. And as one of them is called the Atomic Atheism, 
so the other, for distinction sake, may be called the Hylopathian. 

XX. Now Aristotle tells us plainly, that these Hylopathian Atheists 
of his were all the first philosophers of the Ionic order and suc- 
cession, before Anaxagoras. Wherefore Thales being the head, he is 
consentaneously thereunto by Aristotle made to be eexnyos tig Tovevtys 
gthocogias, the prince and Jeader of this kind of Atheistical philosophy, 
—he deriving all things whatsoever, as Homer had done before him, 
from water, and acknowledging no other principle but the fluid matter. 

Notwithstanding which accusation of Aristotle’s, Thales is far oth- 
erwise represented by good authors: Cicero! telling us, that, besides water 
which he made to be the original of all corporeal things, he asserted also 
mind for another principle, which formed all things out of water; and 
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Laertius! and Plutarch? recording, that he was thought to be the first of 
all philosophers, who determined souls to be immortal. _ He is said al- 
so to have affirmed,® that God was geo8ttatoy arty, the oldest of all 
things, and that the world was zoijuc deov, the workmanship of God. 
—Clemens? likewise tells us, that being asked, « doyPuver 10 Dior 
ToKoTWY Te O UVIQwOS ; Kol WAG, einer, Dove Os Jixvoovusvog* whether 
any of a man’s actions could be concealed from the Deity? he replied, 
not so much as any thought.—Moreover, Laertius further writes of 
him, that he held to» xdcuoy Xupryor not Souudvoy mljon, that the world 
was animated, and full of demons.—Lastly, Aristotle himself else- 
where speaks of him as a Theist ; xat é 179 Odq 08 tive wuyny uruig For 
gpaciv, oFev tows uai Oudas ajIn novta miijon Seay sivor. Some think 
(saith he) that soul and life is mingled with the whole universe ; and 
thence, perhaps, was that of Thales, that all things are full of gods. 
Wherefore, we conceive, that there is very good reason, why Thales 
should be acquitted from this accusation of Atheism. Only we shall 
observe the occasion of his being thus differently represented, which 
seems to have been this; because as Laertius? and Themistius® inti- 
mate, he left no philosophic writings or monuments of his own behind 
him (Anaximander being the first of all the philosophic writers :) 
whence probably it came to pass, that, in after times, some did inter- 
pret his philosophy one way, some another ; and that he is sometimes 
represented as a Theist, and sometimes again as a downright Atheist. 
But, though Thales be thus by good authority acquitted, yet his 
next successor, Anaximander, can by no means be excused from this 
imputation ; and, therefore, we think it more reasonable to fasten that 
imputation upon him, which Aristotle bestows upon Thales, that he 
Was Gexnyos Tis tom’tys pidocopias, the prince and founder of this 
Atheistic philosophy ;—who derived all things from matter, in the way 
of forms and qualities; he supposing a certain infinite materia prima, 
which was neither air, nor water, nor fire, but indifferent to every thing, 
or a mixture of all, to be the only principle of the universe, and leading 
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a train of many other Atheists after him, such as Hippo, surnamed 
&Fso¢ by Simplicius and others, Anaximenes, and Diogenes Apollonia- 
tes, and many more; who though they had some petty differences 
amongst themselves, yet all agreed in this one thing, that matter devoid 
of understanding and life, was the first principle of all things; till at 
length Anaxagoras stopped this Atheistic current amongst these Ionic 
philosophers, introducing mind as a principle of the universe. 

XXI. But there is a passage in Aristotle’s Physics, which seems at 
first sight to contradict this again; and to make Anaximander also not 
to have been an Atheist, but a Divine philosopher: where, having de- 
clared that several of the ancient physiologers made &zeor, or Infinite, 
to be the principle of all things, he subjoins these words, 610 xoPanse 
Aéyouer, ov TavTNS KOxN, GAL? aitn THY KAdwy sive Sons. Kok meguéxery 
CMTE nul TATE xUBEQVEY, WS Paoly OTOL MH MOLOVEL MAK TO KTELQOY OA- 
as aitiag, otov vovy, % pidiay. Kat tovto siya 10 Setov, &Savatoy vag 
nor avwleSooy, womeg pnaly o “Avakivordoos nol Ob mAsiotTOL THY PUTLOAC- 
yoy" Therefore, there seems to be no principle of this Infinite, but this 
to be the principle of other things, and to contain all things, and gov- 
ern all things, as they all say, who do not make, besides infinite, any — 
other causes, such as mind or friendship; and that is the only real 
Numen or God in the world, it being immortal and incorruptible, as 
Anaximander affirms, and most of the physiologers—From which 
place some late writers have confidently concluded, that Anaximander, 
with those other physiologers there mentioned, did, by Infinite, under- 
stand God, according to the true notion of him, or an Infinite Mind, 
the efficient cause of the universe, and not senseless and stupid matter ; 
since this could not be said to be immortal, and to govern all things ; 
and, consequently, that Aristotle grossly contradicts himself, in making 
all those Ionic philosophers before Anaxagoras to have been mere Ma- 
terialists or Atheists. And it is possible, that Clemens Alexandrinus 
also might from this very passage of Aristotle’s, not sufficiently consid- 
ered, have been induced to rank Anaximander amongst the Divine 
philosophers, as he doth in his Protreptic to the Greeks; where, after 
he had condemned certain of the old philosophers as Atheistic Corpo- 
realists, he subjoins these words: !1ay 58 &ALwy pihoodgay, doo Te oTOL- 
yéia. UnsoBayrtes, EmohvmQaymOVnTuY TL VYNAOTEQOY HU TLEQLTTOTEQOY, OF MéY 
aUTaY TO &ELQoy xoTiuryooy, wy Avativardgos 6 Midijovog jy, xod “Avato— 
yoous 6 Kholouevos, xat 6°Adnvotios ‘Agzéhaos. But of the other philoso- 
phers, who transcending all the elements, searched after some higher 
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and more excellent thing, some of them praised Infinite, amongst’ which 
was Anaximander the Milesian, Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, and the 
Athenian Archelaus.—As if these three had all alike acknowledged an 
incorporeal Deity, and made an infinite mind, distinct from matter, the 
first original of all things. 

But that forecited passage of Aristotle’s alone, well considered, will 
itself afford a sufficient confutation of this opinion; where Animaxan- 
der, with those other physiologers, is plainly opposed to Anaxagoras, 
who, besides infinite senseless matter, or similar atoms, made mind to 
be a principle of the universe, as also to KEmpedocles, who made a plas- 
tic life and nature, called friendship, another principle of the corporeal 
world ; from whence it plainly follows, that Anaximander and the rest 
supposed not infinite mind, but infinite matter, without either mind or 
plastic matter, to have been the only original of all things, and therefore 
the only Deity or Numen. 

Moreover, Democritus being linked in the context with Animaxan- 
der, as making both of them alike, to &egov, or Infinite, to be the first 
principle of all; it might as well be inferred from this place, that De- 
mocritus was a genuine Theist, as Anaximander. But as Democritus’s 
only principle was infinite atoms, without any thing of mind or plastic 
nature ; so likewise was Anaximander’s an infinity of senseless stupid 
matter ; and, therefore, they were both of them Atheists alike, though 
Animaxander, in the cited words, had the honor (if it may be so 
called) to be only named, as being the most ancient of all those Athe- 
istical physiologers, and the ringleader of them. 

XXII. Neither ought it at all toseem strange, that Anaximander, and 
those other Atheistical Materialists, should call infinite matter, devoid 
of all understanding and life, the to dior, the Deity or Numen, since 
to all those, who deny a God (according to the true notion of him), 
whatsoever else they substitute in his room, by making it the first prin- 
ciple of all things, though it be senseless and stupid matter, yet this 
must needs be accounted the only Numen, and divinest thing of all. 

Nor is it to be wondered at neither, that this infinite, being under- 
stood of matter, should be said to be not only incorruptible, but also 
immortal, these two being often used as synonymous and equivalent 
expressions. For thus in Lucretius,! the corruption of all inanimate 
bodies is called death: - | 


Mors ejus quod fuit ante ; 


And again, 


1 Lib. i. vers. 672. 
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) Quando aliud ex alio reficit natura, nec ullam 
Rem gigni patitur, nisi morte adjutam aliena. 


7 


In Jike manner mortal is used by him for corruptible : 


2 Nam siquid mortale a cunctis partibus esset, 
Ex oculis res queeque repente erepta periret. 
. 


And this kind of language was very familiar with Heraclitus,? as ap- 
pears from these passages of his, mvgog Suvatos, user yévecig* zat aégos 
Savatos vdate yevecig* The death of fire is generation to air; and the 
death of air is generation to water ;—that is, the corruption of them. 
And again, yuzijcw Sovatos, i0wg yévscFou War 0 Favatos, yiv ye- 
veoFau* It is death to vapor or air, to be made water; and death to 
water, to be made earth—In which Heraclitus did but imitate Orphe- 
us, as appears from this verse of his, cited by Clemens Alexandrinus :* 


"Eoty vOag wrzi, Pavatos O° Watecow apor3y * 


Besides which, there are many examples of this use of the word édava- 
tos, in other Greek writers, and some in Aristotle® himself, who, speak- 
ing of the heavens, attributes aFavacie and adcdtyg to them, as one and 
the same thing; and also affirms, that the ancients therefore made 
heaven to be the seat of the Deity, ws ovta wovoy aFarator, as ie} on- 
ly immortal,—that is, incorruptible. 

Indeed, that other expression, at first sight, would stagger one more, 
where it is said of this @zegoy, or infinite,—that it doth not only con- 
tain, but also govern all things: but Simplicius® tells us, that this is to 
be understood likewise of matter, and that no more was meant by it, 
than that all things were derived from it, and depended on it, as the 
first principle ; 6 5& Aoyos tots tovotto1g TEQh THY PrOLxaY AOE, GAA OV- 
zi megh Tay Umeg qrow, et Oé xui meQuéyey Eheyov noi xvBeovay ovdéy Fav- 
aoTOY* TO Mey YaQ TMEQLExSLY UMUQZE TH hing aitin, wg Ove Mata Zo- 
oovrt, to O& xuSegvay Os uata Thy éxitnDELoTNTa a’TOU, Tay Um aLTOU ys— 
vousvay* ‘These philosophers spake only of natural principles, and not 
of supernatural ; and though they say, that this infinite of theirs does 


) Lib. i. vers. 264, 265. 2 Lib. i. vers. 219. “ 
3 Vide Henr. Stephan. in Poesi Philosophic. p. 137. . 
4 Stromat. lib. vi. cap. ii. p. 476. 
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both contain and govern all things, yet this is not at all to be wondered 
at ; forasmuch as containing belongs to the material cause, as that 
which goes through all things, and likewise governing, as that from 
which all things, according to a certain aptitude of it, are made.—Phi- 
loponus! (who was a Christian) represents Aristotle’s sense in this 
whole place more fully, after this manner: “Those of the ancient 
physiologers, who had no respect to any active efficient cause, as Anax- 
agoras had to mind, and Empedocles to friendship and contention, sup- 
posed matter to be the only cause of all things ; and that it was infinite 
in magnitude, ingenerable and incorruptible, esteeming it to be a cer- 
tain Divine thing, which did govern all, or preside over the compages 
of the universe, and to be immortal, that is, undestroyable. This 
Anaximenes said to be air, Thales to be water, but Anaximander, a 
certain middle thing; some one thing, and some another.” Kai ovdéy 
ye Fuvucorcy pow, &y tH xa” jjwosg weQod Tors MEWTOVS uN ExLOTHOUYTAS 
Th epevtyxvia tay Chewy Ovvemuss, EY TOY TTOLZELWY, OTEO KY UMONTEVEY ExuOTOS, 
aitvoy Toig MAAOLS TE Eivet, TOUTO EVIUG xt Osoy Unovojous* And Aristotle 
in this passage tells us, that it is no wonder, if they, who did not at- 
tend to the active cause, that presides over the universe, did look upon 
some one of the elements (that which each of them thought to be the 
cause of all other things) as God. But as they, considering only the 
material principle, conceived that to be the cause of all things; so 
Anaxagoras supposed mind to be the principle of all things, and Em- 
pedocles, friendship and contention.— 

XXIII. But to make it further appear that Anaximander’s philoso- 
phy was purely Atheistical, we think it convenient to show what ac- 
count is given of it by other writers. Plutarch in his Placita Philoso- 
phorum, does at once briefly represent the Anaximandrian philosophy, 
and censure it after this manner : ? “Avasiuavdoecs por, THY OVTAY THY KO- 
ny sivas TO &mELQor, &x yug tovtov mayta yivecDuL, nab sig TOLTO MaYTO 
ptsiger Fo, O10 xat yervioDov umsigoug nocuore, xo nad pdsigsod-at- 
héyer ovv Sid Te &enevgdy eo, va wy ehAsinn 4 yévEots H) TprotoUEyn* &yao- 
raver O& OUTOS, THY wéy Any amoqevousvos, TO Dé ToLOtY OA'TLOY aYaLQdY, TO 
Js &tsigoy ovdéy GALo, H Vin éotiy* ov Sivatae S58 7 Ay sivas évégyeve, gay 
fy TO woLovy Umoxsytar* Anaximander the Milesian affirms Infinite to 
be the first principle ; and that all things are generated out of it, and 
corrupted again into it; and therefore that infinite worlds are succes- 
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sively generated and corrupted. And he gives the reason why it is in 
finite, that so there might be never any fail of generations. But he 
erreth in this, that assigning only a material cause, he takes away the 
active principle of things. For Anaximander’s Infinite is nothing else 
but matter ; but matter can produce nothing, unless there be also an 
active cause.— Where he shows also, how Anaximenes followed Anax- 
imander herein, in assigning only a material cause of the universe, 
without any efficient : though he derived from him, in making the first 
matter to be air, and deriving all things from thence by rarefaction and 
condensation. Thus, we see, it is plain, that Anaximander’s Infinite 
was no infinite mind, which is the true Deity, but only infinite 
matter, devoid of any life or active power. Eusebius is more par- 
ticular in giving an account of Anaximander’s Cosmopeia; 110 
GTELQOY Pura THY NaoUY uitiay *EzsLv THE TOU MaVTOS yevéoEwS TE xO 
ptogic, €& ov Si pyov tots te otgavoic amoxexgic9 a, xui xa9OAOV Tots 
anavtac umsigovs ovtas xoomorvs* grat dé to é« Tov aidiov yovmsoy FQ- 
ov Te xed wuyoot, nate thy yéeveriy Tovde TOU xocuoV anoxordival, nol 
tiv &% TOUTOY Phoyos CHuiguy msQLPrTYEL TO mEQl THY iV UEOL, WS 
to dévdow gdo.y* is TLv0g anodgayetons wal stg tiwag anoxheve Felons 
xUxhOUS, UxOCTIVaL TOY IALOY, xa THY GElnvnY, “al ToS aoTégac’ ANax- 
imander affirms Infinite (matter) to be the only cause of the generation 
and corruption of all things; and that the heavens, and infinite worlds, 
were made out of it, by way of secretion or segregation. Also that 
those generative principles of heat and cold, that were contained in it 
from eternity, being segregated when the world was made, a certain 
sphere or flame of fire did first arise and encompass the air, which sur- 
rounds this earth (as a bark doth a tree), which being afterwards bro- 
ken, and divided into smaller spherical bodies, constituted the sun and 
moon and all the stars—Which Anaximandrian Cosmopea was briefly 
hinted at by Aristotle in these words, ot dé &# tod évog, évotcus Tas évar- 
TLOTHT US, Exgivovory, woreg Avusiuurdads myo’ Some philosophers gene- 
rate the world by the secretion and segregation of inexistent contrarie- 
ties, as Anaximander speaks.—And elsewhere in his Metaphysics,® he 
takes notice of ‘AvaSoerdeou to wiywe, Anaximander’s mixture of things. 
—Whence we conclude, that Anaximander’s Infinite was nothing else 
but an infinite chaos of matter, in which were either actually or poten- 
tially, contamed all manner of qualities; by the fortuitous secretion 
and segregation of which, he supposed infinite worlds to be successive- 
ly generated and corrupted. So that we may now easily guess, whence 
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Leucippus and Democritus had their infinite worlds, and perceive how 
near akin these two Atheistic hypotheses were. But it will not be 
amiss to take notice also of that particular conceit, which Anaximan- 
der had, concerning the first origin of brute animals, and mankind. 
Of the former, Plutarch gives us this account: ! “AvSiuavdgog év tyew 
yevyn Fiver ta wewte. Cara, phowots megueyoueve. cxaeyIadso1, mooBawwovons Jé 
Tijg Hluxiac, aoBaivey ént to Engotegoy, xl meguodynyvuuévou tov @io.ot, 
éni olivyoy yoovoy ustaBiavat* That the first animals were generated in 
moisture, and encompassed about with certain thorny barks, by which 
they were guarded and defended ; which, after further growth, coming 
to be more dry and cracking, they issued forth, but lived only a short 
time after.—And _ as for the first original of men, Eusebius represents 
his sense thus: 2’ E& addosdav fawy 0 crIewmos éyevyndn, &x Tov te wey 
GAha Ov gavtey tayv véuecFou, wovoy O& toy &»Fowmoy modvyoovion SiaFue 
Tid nv TEL, O10 wai xat KOyes OVX KY MOTE Tovovtoy ovta OvacwdI7jv0L° Men 
were at first generated in the bellies of other animals, forasmuch as all 
other animals, after they are brought forth, are quickly able to feed and 
nourish themselves, but man alone needs to be nursed up a long time; 
and therefore could not be preserved at first, in any other way.—But 
Plutarch expresseth this something more particularly : °’Avo&iuordoo¢ 
éy iydiow éyysvio9ou 10 we@toy avFoQwmovs anoputveta, xai TOUHpPEYTUS 
xo yevousvous ixavous Eavtoic BoyTeiv, éxBlydivos tyvixadra xo yng LoBE- 
o%ou. Anaximander concludes that men were at first generated in the 
bellies of fishes, and being there nourished, till they grew strong, and 
were able to shift for themselves, they were afterward cast out upon dry 
land.—Lastly, Anaximander’s theology is thus both represented tous, and 
censured, by Velleius, the Epicurean philosopher in Cicero: 4‘ Anaxi- 
mandri opinio est nativos esse deos, longis intervallis orientes occi- 
dentesque, eosque, :nnumerabiles esse mundos; sed nos deum nisi 
sempiternum intelligere qui possumus?” Anaximander’s opinion is, 
that the gods are native, rising and vanishing again, in long periods 
of times ; and that these gods are innumerable worlds: but how can 
we conceive that to be a God, which is not eternal?’—We learn from 
hence, that Anaximander did indeed so far comply with vulgar opin- 
ion, as that he retained the name of gods; but, however, that he really 
denied the existence of the thing itself, even according to the judgment 
of this Epicurean philosopher. Forasmuch as all his gods were native 
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and mortal, and indeed nothing else, but those innumerable worlds, 
which he supposed in certain periods of time to be successively gener- 


ated and destroyed. Wherefore, it is plain, that Anaximander’s only 
real Numen, that is, his first principle, that was ingenerable and incor- 
ruptible, was nothing but infinite matter, devoid of all understanding 
and life, by the fortuitous secretion of whose inexistent qualities and 
parts, he supposed, first, the elements of earth, water, air, and fire, and 
then, the bodies of the sun, moon, and stars, and both bodies and souls 
of men and other animals, and lastly, innumerable or infinite such 
worlds as these, as so many secondary and native gods (that were also 
mortal,) to have been generated, according to that Atheistical hypothe- 
sis described in Plato.! 

XXIV. It is certain, that the vulgar in all ages have been very ill 
judges of Theists and Atheists, they having condemned many hearty 
Theists, as guilty of Atheism, merely because they dissented from them 
in some of their superstitious rites and opinions. As for example ; 
Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, though he was the first of all the Ionic 
philosophers (unless Thales ought to be excepted) who made an infinite 
mind to be a principle, that is, asserted a Deity, according to the true 
notion of it; yet he was, notwithstanding, generally cried down for an 
Atheist, merely because he affirmed the sun to be 7uvdgor dvanvgor, a 
mass of fire, or a fiery globe, and the moon to be an earth ;—that is, 
because he denied them to be animated and endued with understanding 
souls, and consequently to be gods. So likewise Socrates was both 
accused, and condemned, for atheistical impiety, as denying all gods, 
though nothing was pretended to be proved against him, but only this, 
that he did 3deov¢g diduoxery un vouilerr, ovg 7 mohic vomiber, Erega O& Sou- 
woven xove eic~pégery, teach that those were not true gods which the city 
worshipped, and in the room thereof introduce other new gods.—And 
lastly, the Christians in the primitive times, for the same reason, were 
vulgarly traduced for Atheists by the Pagans, as Justin Martyr declares 
in his Apology,’ @ sor xexdjueda, nok ouohoyotmsv Tay toLovTa@y vyouloueran 
Seay weor ceiver’ We are called Atheists; and we confess ourselves 
such, in respect of those gods which they worship, but not of the true 
God.—And as the vulgar have unjustly condemned many Theists for 
Atheists, so have they also acquitted many rank Atheists from the guilt 
of that crime, merely because they externally complied with them, in 
their religious worship, and forms of speech. Neither is it only the 
“vulgar, that have been imposed upon herein, but also the generality of 
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learned men, who have been commonly so superficial in this business, 
as that they have hardly taken notice of above three or four Atheists, 
that ever were in former times, as, namely, Diagoras, Theodorus, 
Euemerus, and Protagoras; whereas Democritus and Anaximander 
were as rank Atheists as any of them all, though they had the wit to 
carry themselves externally with more cautiousness. And indeed it 
was really one and the self-same form of Atheism, which both these 
entertained, they deriving all things alike, from dead and stupid mat- 
ter fortuitously moved, the difference between them being only this, 
that they managed it two different ways; Anaximander in the way of 
qualities and forms, which is the more vulgar and obvious kind of | 
Atheism ; but Democritus in the way of atoms and figures, which seems 
to be a more learned kind of Atheism. . 

And though we do not doubt at all, but that Plato, in his tenth De 
Legibus, where he attacks Atheism, did intend the confutation as well 
of the Democritic as the Anaximandrian Atheism ; yet whether it were, 
because he had no mind to take any notice at all of Democritus, who 
is not so much as once mentioned by him any where, or else because 
he was not so perfectly acquainted with that Atomic way of physiologi- 
zing, certain it is, that he there describes the Atheistic hypothesis more 
according to the Anaximandrian than the Democritic form. For when 
he represents the Atheistic generation of heaven and earth, and all 
things in them, as resulting from the fortuitous commixture of hot and 
cold, hard and soft, moist and dry corpuscula; that is clearly more 
agreeable with the Anaximandrian generation of the world, by the 
secretion of inexistent contrarieties in the matter, than the Democritic 
Cosmopeeia, by the fortuitous concourse of atoms, devoid of all manner 
of qualities and forms. 

Some indeed seem to call that scheme of Atheism, that deduces all 
things from matter, in the way of qualities and forms, by the name of 
Peripatetic, or Aristotelic Atheism; we suppose for this reason, be- 
cause Aristotle physiologized in the way of forms and qualities, educing 
them out of the power of the matter. But since Aristotle himself can- 
not be justly taxed for an Atheist, this form of Theism ought rather, as 
we conceive, to be denominated from Anaximander, and called the 
Anaximandrian Atheism. 

XXV. Now the reasons, why Democritus and Leucippus new- 
modelled Atheism, from the Anaximandrian and Hylopathian into the 
Atomic form, seems to have been chiefly these :—first, because they, 
being well instructed in that Atomic way of physiologizing, were really 
convinced, that it was not only more ingenious, but also more agreeable 
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to truth ; the other, by real qualities and forms, seeming a thing unin- 
telligible. Secondly, because they foresaw, as Lucretius intimates, that _ 
the production of forms and qualities out of nothing, and the corruption 
of them again into nothing, would prepare an easy way for men’s belief 
of a Divine creation and annihilation. And lastly, because, as we have 
already suggested, they plainly perceived, that these forms and qualities 
of matter were of a doubtful nature ; and therefore, as they were some- 
times made ashelter for Atheism, so they might also prove, on the 
contrary, an asylum for Corporeal Theism ; in that it might possibly be 
supposed, that either the matter of the whole world, or else the more 
subtile and fiery part of it, was originally endued with an understanding 
form or quality, and consequently, the whole an animal or god. Where- 
fore, they took another more effectual course, to secure their Atheism, 
and exclude all possibility of a corporeal God, by deriving the original 
of all things from atoms, devoid of all forms and qualities, and having 
nothing in them, but magnitude, figure, site, and motion, as the first 
principles ; it following unavoidably from thence, that life and under- 
standing, as well as those other qualities, could be only accidental and 
secondary results from certain fortuitous concretions and contextures of 
atoms ; so that the world could be made by ne previous counsel or 
understanding, and therefore by no Deity. 

XXVI. We have here represented three several forms of Atheism— 
the Anaximandrian, the Democritical, and the Stratonical. But there 
is yet another form of Atheism, different from them all, to be taken no- 
tice of, which is such, as supposes one kind of plastic and spermatic, 
methodical and artificial nature, but without any sense of conscious 
understanding, to preside over the whole world, and dispose and con- 
serve all things, in that regular frame in which they are. Such a form 
of Atheism as this is hinted to us in that doubtful passage of Seneca’s ; 
1 Sive animal est mundus, (for so it ought to be read, and not anima) 
sive corpus natura gubernante, ut arbores ut sata;’ whether the whole 
world be an animal (i. e. endued with one sentient and rational life,) 
or whether it be only a body governed by (a certain plastic and me- 
thodical, but senseless) nature, as trees, and other plants or vegetables. 
—TIn which words are two several hypotheses of the mundane system, 
skeptically proposed by one, who was a corporealist, and took it for 
granted that all was body. First, that the whole world, though having 
nothing but body in it, yet was notwithstanding an animal, as our hu- 
man bodies are, endued with one sentient or rational life and nature, 
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one soul or mind, governing and ordering the whole. Which corporeal 
~Cosmo-zoism we do not reckon amongst the forms of Atheism, but 
rather account it for a kind of spurious Theism, or Theism disguised in 
a Paganic dress, and not without a complication of many false appre- 
hensions, concerning the Deity, init. The second is, that the whole 
world is no animal, but, as it were, one huge plant or vegetable, a body 
endued with one plastic or spermatic nature, branching out the whole 
orderly and methodically, but without any understanding or sense. 
And this must needs be accounted a form of Atheism, because it does 
not derive the original of things in the universe from any clearly in- 
tellectua] principle or conscious nature. 

XXVII. Now this form of Atheism, which supposes the whole 
world (there being nothing but body in it) not to be an animal, but 
only a great plant or vegetable, having one spermatic form, or plastic 
nature, which, without any conscious reason or understanding, 
orders the whole, though it have some nearer correspondence with that 
Hylozoic form of Atheism before described, in that it does not suppose 
nature to be a mere fortuitous, but a kind of artificial thing; yet it 
differs from it in this, that the Hylozoic supposing all matter, as such, 
to have life essentially belonging to it, must therefore needs attribute to 
every part of matter (or at least every particular totum, that is one by 
continuity) a distinct plastic life of its own, but acknowledge no one 
common life, as, ruling over the whole corporeal universe; and conse- 
quently impute the original of all things (as hath been already observed) 
to a certain mixture of chance, and plastic or methodical nature, both 
together. Whereas the cosmo-plastic Atheism quite excludes fortune 
or chance, subjecting all things to the regular and orderly fate of one 
plastic or plantal nature, ruling over the whole. Thus that philoso- 
pher before mentioned concludes, that whether the world were an ani- 
mal (in the Stoicalsense) or whether it were a mere plant or vegetable, 
** Ab initio ejus usque ad exitum, quicquid facere, quicquid pati debeat, 
inclusum est. Ut in semine, omnis futuri ratio hominis comprehensa 
est. Et legem barbe et canorum nondum natus infans habet; totius 
enim corporis, et sequentis xtatis, in parvo occultoque lineamenta sunt. 
Sic origo mundi non magis solem et lunam, et vices syderum, et anima- 
lium ortus, quam quibus mutarentur terranea, continuit. In his fuit 
inundatio, que non secus quam hyems, quam estas, lege mundi venit.” 
Whatsoever, from the beginning to the end of it, it can either do or 
suffer, it was all at first included in the nature of the whole; as in the 
seed is contained the whole delineation of the future man, and the em- 
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bryo or unborn infant hath already in it the law of — and grey 
hairs ; the lineaments of the whole body, and of its following age, being 


there described as it were ina little and obscure compendium. Inlike 


manner, the original and first rudiments of the world contained in them 
not only the sun and moon, the courses of the stars, and the generation 


of animals, but also the vicissitudes of all terrestrial things; and every | 


deluge or inundation of water comes to pass no less by the law of the 
world (its spermatic or plastic nature) than winter and summer doth. 
XXVIII. We do not deny it to be possible, but that some in all 
ages might have entertained such an Atheistical conceit as this, that 
the original of this whole mundane system was from one artificial, 
orderly, and methodical, but senseless nature lodged in the matter ; 
but we cannot trace the footsteps of this doctrine any where so much as 
among the Stoics, to which sect Seneca, who speaks so waveringly and 
uncertainly in this point (whetherthe world were an animal or a plant,) 
belonged. And, indeed, divers learned men have suspected, that even 


the Zenonian and Heraclitic Deity itself, was no other than such a’ 


plastic nature or spermatic principle in the universe, as in the seeds of 
vegetables and animals doth frame their respective bodies orderly and 
artificially. Nor can it be denied, but that there hath been just cause 
given for such a suspicion ; forasmuch as the best of Stoics, sometimes 
confounding God with nature, seemed to make him nothing but an 
artificial fire, orderly and methodically proceeding to generation. And 
it was familiar with them, as Laertius! tells us, to call God omsouetixoy 
Aoyov tov xocuov, the spermatic reason, or form of the world.—Never- 
theless, because Zeno? and others of the chief Stoical doctors did also 
many times assert, that there was pvovg vosga zat Aoyixy, a rational and 
intellectual nature (and therefore not a plastic principle only) in the 
matter of the universe : as, likewise, that the whole world was an ani- 
mal, and not a mere plant; therefore, we incline rather to excuse the 
generality of the first and most ancient Stoics from the imputation of 


Atheism, and to account this form of Atheism, which we now speak of, ° 


to be but a certain degeneracy from the right Heraclitic and Zenonian 
cabala, which seemed to contain these two things in it ; first, that there 
was an animalish, sentient, and intellectual nature, or a conscious soul 
and mind, that presided over the whole world, though lodged imme- 
diately in the fiery matter of it; secondly, that this sentient and in- 
tellectual nature, or corporeal soul and mind of the universe, did con- 
tain also under it, or within it, as the inferior part of it, a certain plastic 
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nature, or spermatic principle, which was properly the fate of all things. 
For thus Heraclitus! defined Fate, A0yvoy tov dia tijg ovolug tot marto¢ 
Oujxorta, i} obPég.or coma, onéQue tig TOY mavtOg yertosms’ A certain 
reason passing through the substance of the whole world, or an ethereal 
body, that was the seed of the generation of the universe.—And Zeno’s? 
first principle, as it is said to be an intellectual nature, so it is also 
said to have contained in it maytag tove oneguatixovs hoyous, xuxF os 
éxaota xed siuaouéryy yiyverot, all the spermatic reasons and forms, by 
which every thing is’ done according to fate-—However, though this 
seems to have been the genuine doctrine, both of Heraclitus and Zeno, 
yet others of their followers afterwards divided these two things from 
one another, and taking only the latter of them, made the plastic or 
spermatic nature, devoid of all animality or conscious intellectuality, to 
be the highest principle in the universe. Thus Laertius tells us,? that 
Boethus, an eminent and famous Stoical doctor, did plainly deny the 
world to be an animal, that is, to have any sentient, conscious, or in- 
tellectual nature presiding over it; and, consequently, must needs make 
it to be but “corpus natura gubernante, ut arbores, ut sata,” a body 
governed by a plastic or vegetative nature, as trees, plants, and herbs.— 
And as it is possible, that other Stoics and Heraclitics might have done 
the like before Boethus, so it is very probable, that he had after him 
many followers; amongst which, as Plinius Secundus may be reckoned 
for one, so Seneca himself was not without a doubtful tincture of this 
Atheism, as hath been already showed. Wherefore this form of Athe- 
ism, which supposes one plastic or spermatic nature, one plantal or 
vegetative life in the whole world, as the highest principle, may, for 
distinction sake, be called the Pseudo-Stoical, or Stoical Atheism. | 
X XIX. Besides these philosophic Atheists, whose several forms'we 
have now described, it cannot be doubted, but that there have been in 
all ages many other Atheists that have not at all philosophized, nor pre- 
tended to maintain any particular Atheistic system or hypothesis, in a 
way of reason, but were only led by a certain dull and sottish, though 
confident disbelief of whatsoever they could not either see or feel ; 
which kind of Atheists may, therefore, well be accounted enthusiastical 
or fanatical Atheists. Though it be true, in the meantime, that even 
all manner of Atheists whatsoever, and those of them, who most of all 
pretend to reason and philosophy, may, in some sense, be justly styled 
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certain better and diviner thing than reason ;—and Plotinus, difav doyou, 
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also both enthusiasts and fanatics. Forasmuch as they are t 


son or understanding, but only by an og adoyos, a certain blind and 
irrational impetus ;—they being, as it were, inspired to it by that lower 
earthly life and nature, which is called in the Scripture oracles, 1 
aveipo. tov z0ouor, the spirit of the world, or a mundane spirit,—and i 
opposed to the 10 avsijua 10 éx tod Feov, the Spirit that is of God.—For, 
when the apostle speaks after this manner, “‘ We have not received the 
spirit of the world, but the Spirit that is of God,” he seems to intimate — 
thus much to us, that as some men were led and inspired by a Divine 

spirit, so others again are inspired by a mundane spirit, by which is 
meant the earthly life. Now the former of these two are not to be ac- 
counted enthusiasts, as the word is now commonly taken in a bad 
sense ; because the Spirit of God is no irrational thing, but either the 
very self-same thing with reason, or else such a thing as Aristotle (as it 
were vaticinating concerning it) somewhere calls Aoyou tw xgéittoy, a 







the root of reason.—But, on the contrary, the mundane spirit, or earthly 
life, is irrational sottishness; and they, who are atheistically inspired 
by it (how abhorrent soever they may otherwise seem to be from enthu- 
siasm and revelations,) are notwithstanding really no better than a kind 
of bewitched enthusiasts and blind spiritati, that are wholly ridden and 
acted by adark, narrow and captivated principle of life, and, to use 
their own language, in-blown by it, and by it bereft, even in speculative 
things, of all free reason and understanding. Nay, they are fanatics 
too, however that word seems to have a more peculiar respect to some- 
thing of a Deity ; all Atheists being that blind goddess Nature’s 
fanatics. 

XXX. We have described four several forms of Atheism :—first, 
the Hylopathian or Anaximandrian, that derives all things from a dead 
and stupid matter, in the way of qualities and forms, generable-and 
corruptible : secondly, the Atomical or Democritical, which doth the 
same thing in the way of atoms and figures : thirdly, the Cosmo-plastic 
or Stoical Atheism, which supposes one plastic and methodical but 
senseless nature, to preside over the whole corporeal universe; and, 
lastly, the Hylozoic or Stratonical, that attributes to all matter, as such, 
a certain living and energetic nature, but devoid of all animality, sense, 
and consciousness. And as we do not meet with any other forms or 
schemes of Atheism besides these four, so we conceive, that there can- _ 
not easily be any other excogitated or devised; and that upon these two — 
following considerations : first, because all Atheists are mere Corpore- 
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alists, that is, acknowledge no other substance besides body or matter. 
_ For as there was never any yet known, who, asserting incorporeal sub- 
stance, did deny a Deity ; so neither can there be any reason, why he 
that admits the former should exclude the latter. Again, the same dull 
and earthly disbelief or confounded sottishness of mind, which makes 
men deny a God, must needs incline them to deny all incorporeal sub- 
stance also. Wherefore, as the physicians speak of a certain disease or 
madness, called hydrophobia, the symptom of those that have been bit- 
ten by a mad dog, which makes them have a monstrous antipathy to 
water; so all Atheists are possessed witha certain kind of madness, 
that may he called Pneumatophobia, that makes them have an irrational 
but desperate abhorrence from spirits or incorporeal substances, they 
being acted also, at the same time, with an Hylomania, whereby they 
madly doat upon matter, and devoutly worship it as the only Numen. 
The second consideration is this, because, as there are no Atheists 
but such as are mere Corporealists, so all Corporealists are not to be 
accounted Atheists neither : those of them, who, notwithstanding they 
make all things to be matter, ‘yet suppose an intellectual nature in that 
matter to preside over the corporeal universe, being in reason and char- 
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ity to be exempted out of that number. And there have been always 
some, who, though so strongly captivated under the power of gross 
imagination, as that an incorporeal God seemed to them to be nothing 
but a God of words (as some of them call it,) a mere empty sound or 
contradictious expression, something and nothing put together ; yet, 
notwithstanding, they have been possessed with a firm belief and per- 
suasion of a Deity, or that the system of the universe depends upon one 
perfect understanding being as the head of it; and thereupon have 
concluded that vAy mag gyovoe, a certain kind of body or matter is God. 
—The grossest and most sottish of all which Corporeal Theists seem to 
be those, who contend, that God is only one particular piece of organ- 
ized matter, of human form and bigness, which, endued with perfect 
reason and understanding, exerciseth an universal dominion over all the 
rest. Which hypothesis, however it hath been entertained by some of 
the Christian profession, both in former and later times, yet it hath 
seemed very ridiculous, even to many of those Heathen philosophers 
themselves, who were mere Corporealists, such as the Stoics, who ex- 
ploded it with a kind of indignation, contending earnestly, lu stvon Deov 
uvFounduoogor, that God (though corporeal) yet must not be conceived 
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to be of any human shape. And Xenophanes,' an ancient philo- nil 
sophic poet, expresseth the childishness of this conceit after this man- 
_ \ 
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If oxen, lions, asses, and horses, had all of them a sense of a Deity, and 
were able to limn and paint, there is no question to be made, but that 
each of these several animals would paint God according to their res- 
pective form and likeness, and contend, that he was of that shape and 

no other.—But that other corporeal Theism seems to be of the two 
rather more generous and genteel, which supposes the whole world to 
be one animal, and God to be a certain subtile and ethereal, but intel- ; 
lectual matter, pervading it as a soul: which was the doctrine of others % 
before the Stoics, °z0 tig Dov tnedijqatoy “Innacds te 6 Metanovtivos — 
nud 6 “Eqpéovs “Hodxhevtoc, Hippasus of Metapontus, and Heraclitus the 
Ephesian, supposed the fiery and ethereal matter of the world to be 
God.—However, neither these Heraclitics and Stoics, nor yet the other : 
Anthropomorphites, are by us condemned for downright Atheists, but 
rather looked upon as a sort of ignorant, childish, and unskilful Theists, 

Wherefore we see, that Atheists are now reduced into a narrow € . 
compass, since none are concluded to be Atheists, but.such as are mere 
Corporealists ; and all Corporealists must not be condemned for Athe- 
ists neither, but only those of them, who assert, that there is no con- 
scious intellectual nature, presiding over the whole universe. For this 
is that, which the adepti in Atheism, of what form soever, all agree in, 
that the first principle of the universe is no animalish, sentient, and 
conscious nature, but that all animality, sense, and consciousness, is a 
secondary, derivative, and accidental thing, generable and corruptible, 
arising out of particular concretions of matter, organized and dissolved 
together with them. 

XXXI. Now if the first principle and original of all nines in the 
universe be thus supposed to be body or matter, devoid of all animality, 
sense, and consciousness, then it must of necessity be either perfectly 
dead and stupid, and without all manner of life; or else endued with | 
such a kind of “as eee as is 2 Be some called ig oa pemmatical, and 
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vegetative, by others the life of nature, or natural perception. And 
those Atheists, who derive all things from dead and stupid matter, must 
also needs do this, either in the way of qualities and forms, and these 
are the Anaximandrian Atheists ; or else in the way of atoms and fig- 
ures, which are the Democritical. But those, who make matter en- 
dued with a plastic life to be the first original of all things, must needs 
suppose either one such plastic and spermatic life only in the whole 

_ mass of matter or corporeal universe, which are the Stoical Atheists ; 
or else all matter as such to have life and an energetic nature belonging 
to it (though without any animal sense or self-perception,) and conse- 
quently all the particular parts of matter, and every totum by continuity, 
to have a distinct plastic life of its own, which are the Stratonic Athe- 
ists. Wherefore, there does not seem to be any room now left for any 
other form of Atheism, besides these four, to thrust in. 

And we think fit here again to inculcate, what hath been already 
intimated, that one grand difference amongst these several forms of 
Atheism is this, that some of them attributing no life at all to matter, 

_ as such, nor indeed acknowledging any plastic life of nature, distinct 
from the animal, and supposing every thing whatsoever is in the world, 
besides vA &ov0s, the bare substance of matter considered as devoid of 

PAN qualities (that is, mere extended bulk,) to be generated and cor- 

By _ rupted ; consequently resolve, that all manner of life whatsoever is gen- 

erable and corruptible, or educible out of nothing, and reducible to 
nothing again; and these are the Anaximandrian and Democritic 
Atheisms. But the other, which are the Stoical and Stratonical, do, 
on the contrary, suppose some life to be fundamental and original, es- 
sential and substantial, ingenerable and incorruptible, as being a first 
principle of things ; nevertheless, this not to be any animal, conscious, 
and self-perceptive life, but a plastic life of nature only; all Atheists 
still agreeing in those two fore-mentioned things: first, that there is 
other substance in the world besides body; secondly, that all anim 
life, sense, and self-perception, conscious understanding and personal- _ 
ity, are generated and corrupted, successively educed out of nothing 
and reduced into nothing again. 

XXXII. Indeed we are not ignorant that some, who seem to be 
well-wishers to Atheism, have talked sometimes of sensitive and rational 

_ matter, as having a mind to suppose, three several sorts of matter in the 

io universe, specifically different from one another, that were originally 

such, and self-existent from eternity ; namely, senseless, sensitive, and 

/ x at onal: as if the mundane system might b arise from a 

4 in-jumble of these three several sorts 
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together in the dark, without a God, and so producing brute animalg 


and men. But as this is a mere precarious hypothesis, their being no 
imaginable account to be given, how there should come to be such an 
essential difference betwixt matters, or why this piece of matter should 
be sensitive, and that rational, when another is altogether senseless ; so 
the suggestors of it are but mere novices in Atheism, and a kind of 
bungling well-wishers to it. First, because, according to this hypothe- 
sis, no life would be produced or destroyed in the successive genera- 
tions and corruptions of animals, but only concreted and secreted in 
them ; and, consequently, all human personalities must be eternal and 
incorruptible: which is all one, as to assert the pre and post-existence 
of all souls from eternity to eternity, a thing that all genuine and 
thorough-paced Atheists are in a manner as abhorrent from, as they are 
from the Deity itself. And secondly, because there can be no imagina- 
ble reason, given by them, why there might not be as well a certain 
Divine matter perfectly intellectual and self-existent from eternity, as a 
sensitive and rational matter. And, therefore, such an hypothesis as 
this can never serve the turn of Atheists. But all those that are mas- 
ters of the craft of Atheism, and thoroughly catechised or initiated in 
the dark mysteries thereof (as hath been already inculcated,) do per- 


fectly agree in this, that al] animal, sentient, and conscious life, all — 
souls and minds, and consequently all human personalities, are genera-. 


ted out of matter, and corrupted again into it, or rather educed out of 
nothing, and reduced into nothing again. 

We understand also, that there are certain, canting astrological 
Atheists, who would deduce all things from the occult qualities and in- 
fluences of the stars, according to their different conjunctions, opposi- 
tions, and aspects, in a certain blind and unaccountable manner. But 
these being persons devoid of all manner of sense, who neither so much 
pretend to give an account of these stars, whether they be animals 
not, as also whence they derive their original (which, if they did un- 
rtake to do atheistically, they must needs resolve themselves at length 
into one or other of those hypotheses already proposed,) therefore, as 
we conceive, they deserve not the least consideration. But we think 
fit here to observe, that such devotees to the heavenly bodies, as look 
upon all the other stars as petty deities, but the sun as the supreme 
deity and monarch of the universe, in the meantime conceiving it also 
to be perfectly intellectual (which is in a manner the same with the 
Cleanthean hypothesis) are not so much to be accounted Atheists, as 
spurious, paganic idolatrous Theists. And upon all these con- 
in, that there is no other philosophic form 
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of Atheism, that can easily be devised, besides these four mentioned, 
the Anaximandrian, the Democritical, the Stoical and the Stratonical. 
XX XIII. Amongst which forms of Atheism, there is yet another 
difference to be observed, and accordingly another distribution to be 
made of them. It being first premised, that all these forementioned 
sorts of Atheists (if they will speak consistently and agreeably to their 
own principles) must needs suppose all things to be one way or other 
necessary. For though Epicurus introduced contingent liberty, yet it 
is well known, that he therein plainly contradicted his own principles. 
And this, indeed, was the first and principal thing intended by us, in 
this whole undertaking, to confute that false hypothesis of the mundane 
system, which makes all actions and events necessary upon Atheistic 
grounds, but especially in the mechanic way. Wherefore, in the next 
place, we must observe, that though the principles of all Atheists intro- 
duce necessity, yet the necessity of these Atheists is not one and the 
same, but of two different kinds; some of them supposing a necessity 
of dead and stupid matter, which is that, which is commonly meant by 
thing avayxy, or material necessity, and is also called by Aristotle, an 
absolute necessity of things; others, the necessity of a plastic life, 
which the same Aristotle calls an hypothetical necessity. For the 
Anaximandrian and Democritic Atheists do both of them assert a ma- 
terial and absolute necessity of all things; one in the way of qualities, 
and the other of motion and mechanism: but the Stoical and Stratoni- 
cal Atheists assert a plastical and hypothetical necessity of things only. 
Now one grand difference betwixt these two sorts of Atheisms and 
their necessities lies in this, that the former, though they make all 
things necessary, yet they suppose them also to be fortuitous; there 
being no inconsistency between these two. And the sense of both the 
Anaximandrian and Democritic Atheisms seems to be thus described 
by Plato,! xurvte xara tiyny & uvayxng ovvexsoaody, All things were 
mingled together by necessity according to fortune.—For that nature, 
from whence these Atheists derived all things, is at once both necessary 
and foriuitous. But the Plastic Atheisms suppose such a necessary na- 
ture for the first principle of things, as is not merely fortuitous, but 
regular, orderly, and methodical; the Stoical excluding all chance and 
fortune universally, because they subject all things to one plastic nature 
ruling over the whole universe, but the Stratonical doing it in part only, 
because they derive things from a mixture of chance and plastic nature 
both together. 
And thus we see, that there is a double notion of nature amongst 
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Atheists, as well as Theists; which we cannot better express than in 
the words of Balbus the Stoic, personated by Cicero: 1‘ Alii naturam 
censent esse vim quandam sine ratione, cientern motus in corporibus 
necessarios ; alii autem vim participem ordinis, tanquam via progre- 
dientem. Cujus sclertiam, nulla ars, nulla manus, nemo opifex, conse- 
qai potest imitando; seminis enim vim esse tantam, ut id quanquam pe- 
rexiguum, nactumque sit materiam, quo ali augerique possit, ita fingat 
et efficiat, in suo quidque genere, partim ut per stirpes alantur suas, 
partim ut movere etiam possint, et ex se similia sui generare.” Some 
by nature mean a certain force without reason and order, exciting 
necessary motions in bodies: but others understand by it such a force, 
as participating of order proceeds as it were methodically. Whose 
exquisiteness, no art, no hand, no opificer can reach to by imitation. 
For the force of seed is such, that though the bulk of it be very small, 
yet if it get convenient matter for its nourishment and increase, it so 
forms and frames things in their several kinds, as that they can partly 


through their stocks and trunks be nourished, and partly move them- — 


selves also, and generate their like—And again: ‘‘ Sunt qui omnia 
nature nomine appellent, ut Epicurus; sed nos, cum dicimus natura 
constare administrarique mundum, non ita dicimus, ut glebam, aut 
fragmentum lapidis, aut aliquid ejusmodi, nulla coherendi natura ; sed 
ut arborem, ut animalia, in quibus nulla temeritas, sed ordo apparet et 
artis quedam similitudo.” There are some, who call all things by the 
name of nature, as Epicurus; but we, when we say that the world is 
administered by nature, do not mean such a nature, as isin clods of 
earth and pieces of stone, but such as is in a tree or animal, in whose 
constitution there is no temerity, butorder and similitude of art—Now, 
according to these two different notions of nature, the four foremention- 
ed forms of Atheism may be again dichotomized after this manner— 
into such as derive all things from a mere fortuitous and temerarious 
nature, devoid of all order and methodicalness; and such as deduce 
the original of things from a certain orderly, regular, and artificial, 
though senseless nature in matter. The former of which are the 
Anaximandrian and Democritic Atheisms, the latter the Stoical and 
Stratonical. | 

It hath been already observed, that those Atheisms, that derive all 
things from a mere fortuitous principle, as also suppose every thing, 
besides UAn uto.og, the bare substance of matter—or extended bulk, to 
be generated and corrupted; though they asserted the eternity of mat- 
ter, yet they could not, agreeably to their own hypothesis, maintain the 
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eternity and incorruptibility of the world. And accordingly hereunto, 
both the Anaximandrian! and Democritic? Atheists did conclude the 
world to he yevousvor xat pPagtoy, such as was at first made, and should 
be again corrupted.—And upon this account, Lucretius concerns him- 
self highly herein, to prove both the novity of the world, and also its 
future dissolution and extinction, that 


Totum nativum mortali corpore constat. 


But instead of the world’s eternity, these two sorts of Atheists intro- 
duced another paradox, namely an a&7evgdee xcopor, an infinity of worlds ; 
—and that not only successive, in that space, which this world of ours 
is conceived now to occupy, in respect of the infinity of past and future 
time, but also a contemporary infinity of coexistent worlds, at all times, 
throughout endless and unbounded space. 

However, it is certain, that some persons Atheistically inclined, 
have been always apt to run out another way, and to suppose, that the 
frame of things, and system of the world, ever was from eternity, and 
ever will be to eternity, such as now it is, dispensed by a certain order- 
ly and regular, but yet senseless and unknowing nature. And it is 
prophesied in Scripture, that such Atheists as these, should especially 
abound in these latter days of ours; *‘ There shall come in the last 
days (éumeixtur) atheistical scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and 
saying, Where is the promise of his coming? For since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning of the crea- 
tion.’ Which latter words are spoken only according to the received 
hypothesis of the Jews, the meaning of these Atheists being quite other- 
wise, that there was neither creation nor beginning of the world; but 
that things had continued, such as they now are, from all eternity. As 
appears also from what the apostle there adds by way of confutation, 
that they ‘‘ were wilfully ignorant of this, that by the word of God the 
heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of the water and in the 
water; and that as the world, that then was, overflowing with water 
perished, so the heavens and earth, which now are, by the same word 
are kept in store, and reserved unto fire against the day of judgment 
and perdition of ungodly men.” And it is evident, that some of these 
Atheists, at this very day, march in the garb of enthusiastical religion- 
ists, acknowledging no more a God than a Christ without them, and 
allegorizing the day of judgment and future conflagration into a kind of 
seemingly mystical, but really atheistical nonsense. ‘These, if they did 
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philosophize, would resolve themselves into one or other of those two 
hypotheses before mentioned; either that of one plastic orderly and 
methodical, but senseless nature, ruling over the whole universe; or 
else that of the life of matter, making one or other of these two natures 
to be their own God or Numen; it being sufficiently agreeable to the 
principles of both these Atheistic hypotheses (and no others) to main- 
tain the world’s both anté and post-eternity ; yet so as that the latter of 
them, namely, the Hylozoists, admitting a certain mixture of chance 
together with the life of matter, would suppose, that though the main 
strokes of things might be preserved the same, and some kind of con- 
stant regularity always kept up in the world, yet that the whole mun- 
dane system did not in all respects continue the same, from eternity to 
eternity, without any variation.'! But as Strabo tells us, that Strato Phy- 
sicus maintained, the Euxine sea at first to have had no outlet by By- 
zantium into the Mediterranean, but that by the continual running in 
of rivers into it, causing it to overflow, there was in length of time, a 
passage opened by the Propontis and Hellespont; as also that the» 
Mediterranean sea forced open that passage of the Herculean straits, 
being a continual isthmus or neck of land before; that many parts of 
the present continent were heretofore sea, as also much of the present 
ocean habitable land :—so it cannot be doubted, but that the same 
Strato did likewise suppose such kind of alterations and vicissitudes as 
these, in all the greater parts of the mundane system. 

But the Stoical Atheists, who made the whole world to be dispensed 
by one orderly and plastic nature, might very well, and agreeably to 
their own hypothesis, maintain, besides the world’s eternity, one con- 
stant and invariable course or tenor of things in it, as Plinius Secundus 
doth, who, if he were any thing, seems to have been one of these Athe- 
ists; 2“ Mundum et hoc quod nomine alio celum appellare libuit, 
(cujus circumflexu reguntur cuncta) Numen esse, credi par est, eter- 
num, immensum, neque genitum, neque interiturum—————Idem 
rerum nature opus, et rerum ipsa natura.” The world, and that which 
by another name is called the heavens, by whose circumgyration all 
things are governed, ought to be believed to be a Numen, eternal, im- 
mense, such as was never made, and shall never be destroyed.— Where, 
by the way, it may be again observed, that those Atheists, who denied 
a God, according to the true notion of him, as a conscious, understand- 
ing being, presiding over the whole world, did notwithstanding look 
upon either the world itself, or else a mere senseless plastic nature in it, 
as a kind of Numen or Deity, they supposing it to be ingenerable and 
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incorruptible. Which same Pliny, as upon the grounds of the Stoical 
Atheism, he maintained against the Anaximandrians and Democritics, 
the world’s eternity and incorruptibility ; so did he likewise, in way of 
opposition to that aseia xdouwv, that infinity of worlds —of theirs 
assert, that there was but one world, and that finite. In like manner 
we read concerning that famous Stoic, Boethus, whom Laertius affirms 
to have denied the world to be an animal (which, according to the lan- 
guage and sense of those times, was all one as to deny a God ;) that he 
also maintained, contrary to the received doctrine of the Stoics, the 
world’s ante-eternity and incorruptibility ; Philo, in his treatise weg? 
apdagaoiag xoouov, or the Incorruptibility of the World,—testifying the 
same of him. 

Nevertheless it seems, that some of these Stoical Atheists did also 
agree with the generality of the other Stoical Theists, in supposing a 
successive infinity of worlds generated and corrupted, by reason of 
intervening periodical conflagrations ; though all dispensed by such a 
stupid and senseless nature, as governs plants and trees. For thus 
much we gather from those words of Seneca before cited, where, des- 
cribing this Atheistical hypothesis, he tells us, that though the world 
were a plant, that is, governed by a vegetative or plastic nature, with- 
out any animality, yet notwithstanding, “ ab initio ejus usque ad ex- 
itum,” etc. it had both a beginning, and will have an end; and from its 
beginning to its end, all was dispensed by a kind of regular law, even 
its successive conflagrations too, as well as those inundations or deluges, 
which have sometimes happened. Which yet they understood after 
such a manner, as that in these several revolutions and successive cir- 
cuits or periods of worlds all things should be uxageddoxto., exactly alike, 
to what had been infinitely before, and should be again infinitely after- 
wards. Of which more elsewhere. “nd 

XXXIV. This quadripartite Atheism, which we have now repre- 
sented, is the kingdom of darkness divided, or laboring with an in- 
testine seditious war in its own bowels, and thereby destroying itself. 
Insomuch that we might well save ourselves the labor of any further 
confutation of Atheism, merely by committing these several forms of 
Atheism together, and dashing them one against another, they opposing 
and contradicting each other, no less than they do Theism itself. For 
first, those two pairs of Atheisms, on the one hand the Anaximandrian 
and Democritic, on the other the Stoical and Stratonical, do absolutely 
destroy each other ; the former of them supposing the first principle of 
all things to be stupid matter devoid of all manner of life, and contend- 
ing, that all life as well as other qualities is generable and corruptible, 
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or a mere accidental thing, and looking upon the plastic life of nature 
as a figment or fantastic capricio, a thing almost as formidable and 
altogether as impossible asa Deity; the other, on the contrary, found- 
ing all upon this principle, that there is a life and natural perception 
essential to matter, ingenerable and incorruptible, and contending it to 
be utterly impossible to give any account of the phenomena of the 
world, the original of motion, the orderly frame and disposition of things, 
and the nature of animals, without this fundamental life of nature. 

Again, the single Atheisms belonging to each of these several pairs 
quarrel as much also between themselves. For the Democritic Athe- 
ism explodes the Anaximandrian qualities and forms, demonstrating 
that the natural production of such entities out of nothing, and the cor- 
ruption of them again into nothing, is of the two rather more impossible 
than a Divine creation and annihilation. And, on the other side, the 
Anaximandrian Atheist plainly discovers, that, when the Democritics 
and Atomics have spent all their fury against these qualities and forms, 
and done what they can to solve the phenomena of nature without them 
another way, themselves do notwithstanding, like drunken men, reel 
and stagger back into them, and are unavoidably necessitated at ae to 
take up their sanctuary in them. 

In like manner, the Stoical and Stratonical Atheists may as effectu- 
ally undo and confute each other; the former of them urging against 
the latter, that, besides that prodigious absurdity of making every atom 
of senseless matter infallibly wise or omniscient, without a conscious- 
ness, there can be no reason at all given by the Hylozoists, why the 
matter of the whole universe might not as well conspire and confeder- 
ate together into one, as all the single atoms that compound the body of 
any animal or man; or why one conscious life might not as well result 
from the totum of the former, as of the latter; by which means the 
whole world would become an animal, or God, Again, the latter con- 
tending, that the Stoical or Cosmo-plastic Atheist can pretend no rea- 

son, why the whole world might not have one sentient and rational, as 
well as one plastic soul in it, that is, as well be an animal asa plant : 
moreover, that the sensitive souls of brute animals, and the rational 
souls of men, could never possibly emerge out of one single, plastic, 
and vegetative soul in the whole universe : and, lastly, that it is alto- 
gether as impossible, that the whole world should have life in it, and 
yet none of its parts have any life of their own, as that the whole world 
should be white or black, and yet no part of it have any whiteness or 
blackness at all in it. And, therefore, that the Stoical Atheists, as well 
as the Stoical Theists, do both alike deny incorporeal substance but in 
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words only, whilst they really admit the thing itself; because one and 
the same life, ruling over all the distant parts of the corporeal universe, 
must needs be an incorporeal substance, it being all in the whole, and all 
acting upon every part, and yet none of it in any part by itself; for then 
it would be many, and not one. From all which it may be concluded, 
that Atheism isa certain strange kind of monster, with four heads, 
that are all of them perpetually biting, tearing, and devouring one an- 
other. , 

Now, though these several forms of Atheism do mutually destroy 
each other, and none of them be really considerable and formidable in 
itself, as to any strength of reason which it hath; yet, as they are com- 
pared together among themselves, so some of them may be more con- 
siderable than the rest. For, first, as the qualities and forms of the 
Anaximandrian Atheist, supposed to be really distinct from the sub- 
stances, are things unintelligible in themselves; so he cannot, with any 
color or pretence of reason, maintain the natural production of them 
out of nothing, and the reduction of them again into nothing, and yet 
withstand a Divine creation and annihilation, as an impossibility. 
_ Moreover, the Anaximandrian Atheism is as it were swallowed up in- 
to the Democritic, and further improved in it; this latter carrying on 
the same design, with more seeming artifice, greater plausibility of wit, 
and a more pompous show of something, where, indeed, there is noth- 
ing. Upon which account, it hath for many ages past beaten the An- 
aximandrian Atheism in a manner quite off the stage, and reigned there 
alone. So that the Democritic or Atomic Atheism seems to be much 
more considerable of the two, than the Anaximandrian or Hylo- 
pathian. 

Again, as for the two other forms of Atheism, if there were any life 
at all in matter, as the first and immediate recipient of it, then in rea- 
son this must needs be supposed to be after the same manner in it, that 
all other corporeal qualities are in bodies, so as to be divisible together 
with it, and some of it be in every part of the matter ; which is accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of the Hylozoists. Whereas, on the contrary, the 
Stoical Atheists supposing one life only in the whole mass of matter, 
after such a manner, as that none of the parts of it by themselves should 
have any life of their own, do thereby, no Jess than the Stoical Theists, 
make this life of theirs to be no corporeal quality or form, but an incor- 
poreal substance ; which is to contradict their own hypothesis. From 
whence we may conclude that the Cosmo-plastic or Stoical Atheism 
is, of the two, less c le than the Hylozoic or Stratonical. 
Wherefore, am four forms of Atheism, that have 
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propounded, these two, the Atomic or Democritical, and the Hylozoic 
or Stratonical are the chief. The former of which, namely, the Demo- 
critic Atheism, admitting a true notion of body, that (according to the 
doctrine of the first and most ancient Atomists) it is nothing but resist- 
ing bulk devoid of all manner of life; yet, because it takes for granted 
that there is no other substance in the world besides body, does, there- 
fore conclude, that all life and understanding in animals and men is 
generated out of dead and stupid matter, though not as qualities and 
forms (which is the Anaximandrian way), but as resulting from the 
contextures of atoms, or some peculiar composition of magnitudes, fig- 
ures, sites, and motions; and, consequently, that they are themselves 
really nothing else but Jocal motion and mechanism ; which is a thing 
that some time since was very pertinently and judiciously both observed 
and perstringed by the learned author! of the Evxercitatio Epistolica,? 
now a reverend bishop. But the latter, namely, the Hylozoic, though 
truly acknowledging, on the contrary, that life, cogitation and under- 
standing are entities really distinct from local motion and mechanism, 
and that therefore they cannot be generated out of dead and stupid 
matter, but must needs be somewhere in the world, originally, essen- 
tially, and fundamentally: yet, because they take it also for granted, 
that there is no other substance besides matter, do thereupon adulterate 
the notion of matter or body, blending and confounding it with life, as 
making them but too inadequate conceptions of substance, and con- 
cluding that all matter and substance, as such, hath life and perception 
or understanding, natural and unconscious, essentially belonging to it ; 
and that sense and conscious reason or understanding in animals, ari- 
ses only from the accidental modification of this fundamental life of 
matter by organization. | 
We conclude, therefore, that if these two Atheistic hypotheses, 
which are found to be the most considerable, be once confuted, the real- 
ity of all Atheism will be ¢pso facto confuted ; there being indeed nothing 
more requisite to a thorough confutation of Atheism, than the proving 
of these two things: first, that life and understanding are not essential 
to matter, as such; and, secondly, that they can never possibly rise out 
of any mixture or modification of dead and stupid matter whatso- 
ever. The reason of which assertion is, because all Atheists, as 
was before observed, are mere Corporealists, of which there can be but 
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these two sorts; either such as make life to be essential to matter, and 
therefore to be ingenerable and incorruptible ; or else such as suppose 
life and every thing besides Udy &xovoc, the bare substance of matter, or 
extended bulk, to be merely accidental, generable or corruptible, as 
rising out of some mixture or modification of it. And as the proving 
of those two things will overthrow all Atheism, so it will likewise lay a 
clear foundation for the demonstrating of a Deity distinct from the cor- 
poreal world. 

XXXV. Now that life and perception, or understanding, should be 
essential to matter, as such, or that all senseless matter should be per- 
fectly and infallibly wise (though without consciousness) as to all its 
own congruities and capabilities, which is the doctrine of the Hylozo- 
ists; this, I say, is an hypothesis so prodigiously paradoxical, and so 
outrageously wild, as that very few men ever could have Atheistic faith 
enough to swallow it down and digest it. Wherefore, this Hylozoic 
Atheism hath been very obscure ever since its first emersion, and hath 
found so few fautors and abettors, that it hath looked like a forlorn and 
deserted thing. Neither indeed are there any public monuments at all 
extant, in which it is avowedly maintained, stated, and reduced into any 
system. Insomuch that we should not have taken any notice of it at 
this time, as a particular form of Atheism, nor have conjured it up out 
of its grave, had we not understood, that Strato’s ghost had begun to 
walk of late; and that among some well-wishers to Atheism, despairing 
in a manner of the Atomic form, this Hylozoic hypothesis began al- 
ready to be looked upon, as the rising sun of Atheism,—‘“ Et tanquam 
spes altera Trojez,” it seemed to smile upon them, and flatter them at 
a distance, with some fairer hopes of supporting that ruinous and des- 
perate cause. 

Whereas, on the contrary, that other Atomic Atheism, as it insists 
upon a true notion of body, that it is nothing but resisting bulk; by 
which means, we joining issue thereupon, shall be fairly conducted on 
to a clear decision of this present controversy, as likewise to the disen- 
tangling of many other points of philosophy ; so it is that, which hath 
filled the world with the noise of it, for two thousand years past; that, 
concerning which several volumes have been formerly written, in 
which it hath been stated and brought into a kind of system; and 
which hath of late obtained a resurrection amongst us, together with 
the Atomic physiology, and been recommended to the world anew, un- 
der a specious show of wit and profound philosophy. 

Wherefore, as we could not here insist upon both these forms of 
Atheism together, because that would have been to confound the lan- 
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guage of the Atheists, and to have made them, like the Cadmean off- 
spring, to do immediate execution upon themselves: so we were in all 
reason obliged to make our first and principal assault upon the Atomic 
Atheism, as being the only considerable, upon this account because it 
is that alone, which publicly confronts the world, and like that proud, 
uncircumcised Philistine, openly defies the hosts of the living God ; in- 
tending nevertheless in the close of this whole discourse (that is, the 
last book,) where we are to determine the right intellectual system of 
the universe, and to assert an incorporeal Deity, to demonstrate that 
life, cogitation, and understanding do not essentially belong to matter, 
and all substance, as such, but are the peculiar attributes and charac- 
teristics of substance incorporeal. 

XXXVI. However, since we have now started these several forms - 
of Atheism, we shall not in the mean time neglect any of them neither. 
For in the answer to the second Atheistic ground, we shall confute 
them altogether at once, as agreeing in this one fundamental principle, 
That the original of all things in the universe is senseless matter, or 
matter devoid of all animality or conscious life-—In the reply to the 
fourth Atheistic argumentation, we shall briefly hint the grounds of 
reason, from which incorporeal substance is demonstrated. In the ex- 
amination of the fifth, we shall confute the Anaximandrian Atheism 
there propounded, which is, as it were, the first sciography and rude 
delineation of Atheism. And in the confatation of the sixth we shall 
show, how the ancient Atomic Atheists did preventively overthrow the 
foundation of Hylozoism. Besides all which, in order to a fuller and 
more thorough confutation, both of the Cosmo-plastic and Hylozoic 
Atheisms, we shall in this very place take occasion to insist largely 
upon the plastic life of nature, giving in the first place a true account 
of it; and then afterwards showing, how grossly it is misunderstood, 
and the pretence of it abused, by the assertors of both these Atheistic 
hypotheses. The heads of which larger digression, because they could 
not be so conveniently inserted in the contents of the chapter, shall be 
represented to the reader’s view at the end of it. 

XXXVII. For we think fit here to observe, that neither the Cos- 
mo-plastic or Stoical, nor the Hylozoic or Stratonicél Atheists, are 
therefore condemned by us, because they suppose such a thing as a 
plastic nature, or life distinct from the animal; albeit this be not only 
exploded, as an absolute nonentity, by the Atomic Atheists, who might 
possibly be afraid of it, as that which approached too near a Deity, or 
else would hazard the introducing of it; but also utterly discarded by 
some professed Theists of later times, who might notwithstanding have 
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an undiscerned tang of the Mechanic Atheism hanging about them, in 
that their so confident rejecting of all final and intending causality in 
nature, and admitting of no other causes of things, as philosophical, 
save the material and mechanical only ; this being really to banish all 
mental, and consequently Divine causality, quite out of the world; and 
to make the whole world to be nothing else, but a mere heap of dust 
fortuitously agitated, or a dead cadaverous thing, that hath no signa- 
tures of mind and understanding, counsel and wisdom at all upon it; 
nor indeed any other vitality acting in it, than only the production of a 
certain quantity of local motion, and the conservation of it according 
to some general laws; which things the Democritic Atheists take for 
granted, would all be as they are, though there were no God. And 
thus Aristotle describes this kind of philosophy, that it made the whole 
world to consist, ! é cmucdtay povor, xol woreda takw wey éxovtar, awd- 
zov 0& neunay, of nothing but bodies and monads (that is, atoms, or 
small particles of matter) only ranged and disposed together in such an 
order, but altogether dead and inanimate.— 

2. For unless there be such a thing admitted as a plastic nature, 
that acts évsxe tov, for the sake of something, and in order to ends, 
regularly, artificially and methodically, it seems, that one or other of 
these two things must be concluded ; that either in the efformation and 
organization of the bodies of animals, as well as the other phenomena, 
every thing comes to pass fortuitously, and happens to be as it is, with- 
out the guidance and direction of any mind or understanding ; or else, 
that God himself doth all immediately, and, as it were with his own 
hands, form the body of every gnat and fly, insect and mite, as of other 
animals in generations, all whose members have so much of contrivance 
in them, that Galen professed he could never enough admire that arti- 
fice, which was in the leg of a fly (and yet he would have admired the 
wisdom of nature more, had he been but acquainted with the use of 
microscopes :) [-say, upon supposition of no plastic nature, one or other 
of these two things must be concluded; because it is not conceived by 
any, that the things of nature are all thus administered with such ex- 
act regularity and constancy every where, merely by the wisdom, pro- 
vidence, and efficiency of those inferior spirits, demons or angels. As 
also, though it be true, that the works of nature are dispensed by a Di- 
vine law and command, yet this is not to be understood in a vulgar 
sense, as if they were all effected by the mere force of a verbal law or 
outward command, because inanimate things are not commendable nor 

1 De Cel. |. ii. c. 12. p. 656. tom. i. oper. 
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governable by such a law. And therefore, besides the Divine will and 
pleasure, there must needs be some other immediate agent and execution- 
er provided, for the producing of every effect; since not so much as a 
stone, or other heavy body, could at any time fall downward, merely by 
the force of a verbal Jaw, without any other efficient cause; but either 
God himself must immediately impel it, or else there must be some 
other subordinate cause in nature for that motion. Wherefore, the Di- 
vine law and command, by which the things of nature are administered, 
must be conceived to be the real appointment of some energetic, effec- 
tual, and operative cause for the production of every effect. 

3. Now to assert the former of these two things, that all the effects 
of nature come to pass by material and mechanical necessity, or the 
mere fortuitous motion of matter, without any guidance or direction, is 
a thing no less irrational than it is impious and atheistical. Not only 
because it is utterly inconceivable and impossible, that such infinite 
regularity and artificialness, as is every where throughout the whole 
world, should constantly result out of the fortuitous motion of matter ; 
but also because there are many such particular phenomena in nature, 
as do plainly transcend the powers of mechanism, of which, therefore, 
no sufficient mechanical reasons can be devised—as the motion of re- 
spiration in animals: as there are also other phenomena, that are per- 
fectly cross to the laws of mechanism ; as, for example, that of the dis- 
tant poles of the equator and ecliptic, which we shall insist upon after- 
ward. Of both which kinds there have been other instances proposed 
by my learned friend, Dr. More, in his Enchiridion Metaphysicum, 
and very ingeniously improved by him to this very purpose, namely, to 
evince, that there is something in nature besides mechanism, and con- 
sequently substance incorporeal. 

Moreover, those Theists who philosophize after this manner, by re- 
solving all the corporeal phenomena into fortuitous mechanism, or the 
necessary and unguided motion of matter, make God to be nothing else 
in the world, but an idle spectator of the various results of the fortui- 
tous and necessary motions of bodies: and render his wisdom altogeth- 
er useless and insignificant, as being a thing wholly enclosed and shut 
up within his own breast, and not at all acting abroad upon any thing 
without him. 

Furthermore, all such Mechanists as these, whether Theists or 
Atheists, do, according to that judicious censure passed by Aris- 
totle,! long since, upon Democritus, but substitute as it were yeiga Sv- 
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Livny réxtovos, a carpenter’s or artificer’s wooden hand, moved by strings 
and wires, instead of a living hand.—They make a kind of dead and 
wooden world, as it were a carved statue, that hath nothing neither vi- 
tal nor magical at all in it. Whereas to those who are considerative, 
it will plainly appear, that there is a mixture of life or plastic nature, 
together with mechanism, which runs through the whole corporeal uni- 
verse. _ 

And whereas it is pretended, not only that all corporeal phenomena 
may be sufficiently solved mechanically, without any final, intending, 
and directive causality, but also that all other reasons of things in na- 
ture, besides the material and mechanical, are altogether unphilosophi- 
cal, the same Aristotle! ingeniously exposes the ridiculousness of this 
pretence after this manner: telling us, that it is just as if a carpenter, 
joiner, or carver should give this account, as the only satisfactory, of 
any artificial fabric or piece of carved imagery, oz gumscdrtos tod ogya- 
YOU TO sy xotdoy éyiveto, T00s ininedoy, that because the instruments, ax- 
es and hatchets, planes and chisels, happened to fall so and so upon 
the timber, cutting it here and there, that therefore it was hollow in one 
place, and plain in another, and the like ; and by that means the whole 
came to be of such a form.—For is it not altogether as absurd and ri- 
diculous, for men to undertake? to give an account of the formation and 
organization of the bodies of animals, by mere fortuitous mechanism, 
without any final or intending causality, as why there was an heart 
here, and brains there ; and why the heart had so many and such dif- 
ferent valves in the entrance and outlet of its ventricles ; and why all 
the other organic parts, veins and arteries, nerves and muscles, bones 
and cartilages, with the joints and members, were of such a form? Be- 
cause forsooth, the fluid mattef of the seed happened to move so and so 
in several places, and thereby to cause all those differences, which are 
also diverse in different animals; all being the necessary result of a 
certain quantity of motion at first indifferently impressed upon the small 
particles of the matter of this universe turned round in a vortex. But, 
as the same Aristotle adds, no carpenter or artificer is so simple, as to 
give such an account as this, and think it satisfactory, but he will rath- 
er declare, that himself directed the motion of the instruments, after 
such a manner, and in order to such ends: 3 Bédtoy 6 téxtwr, ov yao 
ixavov EataL HTH, 10 TOCOUTOY simsty, OTL guTETOVTOS TOU OQYaVOY, etc. GA 


1 Ubi supra. 2 Vide Cartes. libr.. de Homine, et de Formatione. 
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de. Store thy wAnyny éroujcato TOLUUTHY, Had Tivos Evexa, Eoet THY aitioy, O70G 
tovovds 7 Tovovdymors thy woopyy yévytut. A carpenter would give a bet- 
ter account than so, for he would not think it sufficient to say, that the 
fabric came to be of such a form, because the instruments happened to 
fall so and so, but he will tell you that it was because himself made 
such strokes, and that he directed the instruments and determined their 
motion after such a manner, to this end, that he might make the whole a 
fabric fit and useful for such purposes.—And this is to assign the final 
cause. And certainly there is scarcely any man in his wits, that will 
not acknowledge the reason of the different valves in the heart from the 
apparent usefulness of them, according to those particular structures of 
theirs, to be more satisfactory, than any which can be brought from 
mere fortuitous mechanism, or the unguided motion of the seminal 
matter. 

4. And as for the latter part of the disjunction , that every thing in 
nature should be done immediately by God himself; this, as, according 
to vulgar apprehension, it would render Divine Providence operose, so- 
licitous, and distractious, and thereby make the belief of it to be enter- 
tained with greater difficulty, and give advantage to Atheists ; so in the 
judgment of the writer De Mundo, it is not so decorous in respect of 
God neither, that he should avtoveysiy dnxurta, set his own hand, as it 
were, to every work, and immediately do all the meanest and triflingest 
things himself drudgingly, without making use of any inferior and sub- 
ordinate instruments. ‘Linea &osuvoy yy witoy Soxeiy ZéoSyy avtougy tly 
amavta, not Ovatelsiy & Povdort0, xo éeprotomuevoy Sioixeiy, mokv woddov 
amoenis by sty 1H Dep. Teuvotegoy Oé xui mgexwdéotegoy thy Siyauy av- 
Tow, Sue TOU GUUTEYTOS xooUOU DSinxovour, HALov TE xuvEly nal oEdjyyy, etc, 
If it were not congruous in respect to the state and majesty of Xerxes, 
the great king of Persia, that he should condescend to do all the mean- 
est offices himself; much less can this be thought decorous in respect 
of God. But it seems far more august and becoming of the Divine 
Majesty, that a certain power and virtue, derived from him, and passing 
through the universe, should move the sun and moon, and be the im- 
mediate cause of those lower things done here upon earth.— 

Moreover, it seems not so agreeable to reason neither, that nature, 
as a distinct thing from the Deity, should be quite superseded or made 
to signify nothing, God himself doing all things immediately and mi- 
raculously ; from whence it would follow also, that they are all done 
either forcibly and violently, or else artificially only, and none of them 


_by any inward principle of their own. 
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Lastly ; this opinion is further confuted by that. slow and gradual 
process, that it is in the generations of things, which would seem to be 
but a vain and idle pomp, or a trifling formality, if the agent were om- 
nipotent: as also by those euagrjyata (as Aristotle calls them) those 
errors and bungles, which are committed, when the matter is inept and 
contumacious; which argue the agent not to be irresistible, and that 
nature is such a thing, as isnot altogether incapable (as well as human 
art) of being sometimes frustrated and disappointed, by the indispo- 
sition of matter. Whereas an omnipotent agent, as it could despatch 
its work in a moment, so it would always do it infallibly and irresistibly ; 
no ineptitude or stubbornness of matter being ever able to hinder 
such a one, or make him bungle or fumble in any thing. 

5. Wherefore, since neither all things are produced fortuitously, or 
by the unguided mechanism of matter, nor God himself may reasona- 
bly be thought to do all things immediately and miraculously ; it may 
well be concluded, that there is a plastic nature under him, which, as 
an inferior and subordinate instrument, doth drudgingly execute ‘that 
part of his Providence, which consists in the regular and orderly motion 
of matter ; yet so as that there is also, besides this, a higher Providence 
to be aknowledged, which, presiding over it, doth often supply the de- 
fects of it, and sometimes over-rule it; forasmuch as this plastic nature 
cannot act electively, nor with discretion. And by this means the 
wisdom of God will not be shut up nor concluded wholly within his 
own breast, but will display itself abroad, and print its stamps and sig- 
natures every where throughout the world; so that God, as Plato! (af- 
ter Orpheus”) speaks, will be not only the beginning and end, but also 
the middle of all things; they being as much to be ascribed to his 
causality, as if himself had done them all immediately, without the con- 
current instrumentality of any subordinate natural cause. Notwith- 
standing which, in this way it will appear also to human reason, that 
all things are disposed and ordered by the Deity, without any solicitous 
care or distractious providence. 

And indeed those mechanic Theists, who rejecting a plastic nature 
affect to concern the Deity as little as is possible in mundane affairs, 
either for fear of debasing him, and bringing him down to-too mean of- 
fices, or else of subjecting him io solicitous encumberment; and for 
that cause would have God to contribute nothing moré to the mundane 
system and economy, than only the first impressing of a certain quan- 
tity of motion upon the matter, and the after conserving of it, accord- 
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ing to some general laws; these men, I say, seem not very well to un- 
derstand themselves in this. Forasmuch as they must of necessity, 
either suppose these their laws of motion to execute themselves, or else 
be forced perpetually to concern the Deity in the immediate motion of 
every atom of matter throughout the universe, in order to the execution 
and observation of them. The former of which being a thing plainly 
absurd and ridiculous, and the latter that, which these philosophers 
themselves are extremely abhorrent from, we cannot make any other 
conclusion than this, that they do but unskilfully and unawares esta- 
blish that very thing, which in words they oppose ; and that their laws 
of nature concerning motion are really nothing else but a plastic nature 
acting upon the matter of the whole corporeal universe, both maintain- 
ing the same quantity of motion always in it, and also dispensing it (by 
transferring it out of one body into another) according to such laws fa- 
tally impressed upon it. Now, if there be a plastic nature, that 
governs the motion of matter every where, according to laws, there can 
be no reason given, why the same might not also extend further to the 
regular disposal of that matter, in the formation of plants and animals, 
and other things, in order to that apt coherent frame and harmony of 
the whole universe. 

6. And as this plastic nature is a thing, which seems to be in itself 
most reasonable, so hath it also had the suffrage of the best philosophers 
in all ages. For, first, it is well known, that Aristotle concerns himself 
in nothing more zealously than this, that mundane things are not ef- 
fected merely by the necessary and unguided motion of matter, or by 
fortuitous mechanism ; but by such a nature as acts regularly and arti- 
ficially for ends ; yet so as that this nature is not the highest principle 
neither, or the supreme Numen, but subordinate to a perfect mind or 
intellect ; he affirming, that vov¢ attvoy xat pvovg tovde tov maytos, that 
mind, together with nature, was the cause of this universe ;—and that 
heaven and earth, plants and animals, were framed by them both; that 
is, by mind as the principal and directive cause, but by nature as a sub- 
servient or executive instrument; and elsewhere joining in like man- 
ner, God and nature both together, as when he concludes, That God 
and nature do nothing in vain. 

Neither was Aristotle the first broacher or inventor of this doctrine, 
Plato before him having plainly asserted the same. For in a passage 
already cited, he affirms, that nature, together with reason, and accord- 
ing to it, orders all things; thereby making nature, as a distinct thing 
from the Deity, to be a subordinate cause under the reason and wisdom 
of it. And elsewhere he resolves, that there are tuggovos picews aitiar, 
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ais Unnoetovcars O Seog yortat, certain causes of a wise and artificial na- 
ture, which the Deity uses as subservient to itself ;—as also, that there 
are fuvaitue oig Evvegyois Fos xorjtat, con-causes, which God makes use 
of, as subordinately co-operative with himself. 

Moreover, before Plato, Empedocles philosophized also in the same 
manner, when, supposing two worlds, the one archetypal, the other ec- 
typal, he made grdéa and yveizos, friendship and discord, to be the aex7 
dgaorjgroc, the active principle and immediate operator in this lower 
world» he not understanding thereby, as Plutarch! and some others 
have conceited, two substantial principles in the world, the one of good, 
the other of evil ; but only a plastic nature, as Aristotle in sundry 
places intimates ; which he called by that name, partly because he ap- 
prehended, that the result and upshot of nature in all generations and 
corruptions amounted to nothing more than mixtures and separations, 
or concretion and secretion of pre-existent things ; and partly because 
this plastic nature is that, which doth reconcile the contrarieties and 
enmities of particular things, and bring them into one general harmony 
in the whole. Which latter is a notion, that Plotinus, describing this 
very seminary reason or plastic nature of the world (though taking it in 
something a larger sense than we do in this place,) doth ingeniously 
pursue after this manner :? “AytiFels 58 GAAndog Te MEQn, xo moLjous év— 
dei, molguov zai wayns avotogiy xol yévecw sigyasuto’ xl OUtws éotly sis 
mis, 8b wu) EV EIN* yEVOUEVOY Ya EXUTM TOiG MEQETs TOAEULOY, OUTWS EY éoTL 
nor gihov, wonso uv st Doomatos Aoyos sic, 6 TOU Joamatos, tywv éy avTD 
MOhAas pcos’ TO usy Ovv Ogcua Te MEUAyNUsrE, OloY sig UkaY KOUOViaY, Kye 
TUupavor.—is Te wuhhoy Ky Tig TH KQUovia TH é woyousvar sixaosie. The 
seminary reason or plastic nature of the universe, opposing the parts to 
one another, and making them severally indigent, produces by that 
means war and contention. And, therefore, though it be one, yet, not- 
withstanding, it consists of different and contrary things. For there 
being hostility in its parts, it is nevertheless friendly and agreeable in 
the whole; after the same manner as in a dramatic poem, clashings 
and contentions are reconciled into one harmony. And, therefore, the 
seminary and plastic nature of the world may fitly be resembled to the 
harmony of disagreeing things. — Which Plotinic doctrine may well 
pass for a commentary upon Empedocles, accordingly as Simplicius 
briefly represents his sense,? “Eumsdoxdng Sto xoouovs avvictyct, toy wey 
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jvamevoy xat vontor, toy Oé Svaxexouusvor noi aiaPytoy, xor év tovTM xdoue 
thy Evoow oo% xot tyy Sucxovcw* Empedocles makes two worlds, the 
one united and intalfivible, the other divided and sensible ; and in 
this lower sensible world, he takes notice both of unity and discord.— 

It was before observed, that Heraclitus likewise did assert a regular 
and artificial nature, as the fate of things in this lower world; for his 
“‘reason passing through the substance of all things,” or ‘ethereal 
body, which was the seed of the generation of the universe,” was noth- 
ing but that spermatic or plastic nature which we now speak of. And 
whereas there is an odd passage of this philosopher’s record,! xooyor 
rovde ote tig Peas OV T avFourwy éxoinos, that neither any God nor man 
made this world,—which, as it is justly derided by Plutarch for its sim- 
plicity, so it looks very atheistically at first sight ; yet, because Hera- 
clitus hath not been accounted an Atheist, we therefore conceive the 
meaning of it to have been this, that the world was not made by any 
whatsoever, after such a manner as an artificer makes a house, by ma- 
chines and engines, acting from without upon the matter, cumber- 
somely and moliminously, but by a certain inward plastic nature of its 
own. 

And as Hippocrates followed Heraclitus in this (as was before de- 
clared,) so did Zeno and the Stoics also ; they supposing, besides an 
intellectual nature, as the supreme architect and master-builder of the 
world, another plastic nature as the immediate workman and operator : 
which plastic nature hath been already described, in the words of Bal- 
bus, as a thing, which acts not fortuitously, but regularly, orderly, and 
artificially. And Laertius tells? us, it was defined by Zeno himself after 
this manner : got 08 pioug Fug ef HUTHS xLvOUUEYN aT OTEQUETINOUS A6- 
yous, aotehovoe te xat ovvézovos. tu & GLTIS éy WOLTMEVOLS YOOYOLS, xOL 101- 
aita deamon ap olay amexoiin: Nature isa habit moved from itself, 
according to spermatic reasons or seminal principles, perfecting and 
containing those several things, which in determinate times are pro- 
duced from it, and acting agreeably to that from which it was secre- 
ted.— 

Lastly, as the latter Platonists and Peripatetics have unanimously 
followed their masters herein, whose vegetative soul also is no other 
than a plastic nature; so the chemists and Paracelsians insist much 
upon the same thing, and seem rather to have carried the notion on 








_ + Apud Plutarch. de Animee Procreat. ex Timzo, ton. ii. oper, p. 1014, | 
et apud Clement. Alexandrin. Stromat. lib. v. cap. xiv. p. 711. 
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further, in the bodies of animals, where they call it by a new name of 
their own—the Archeus. 

Moreover, we cannot but observe here, that, as amongst the ancients 
they were generally condemned for downright Atheists, who acknow- 
ledged no other principle besides body or matter, necessarily and for- 
tuitously moved, such as Democritus and the first Ionics: so even 
Anaxagoras himself, notwithstanding that he was a professed Theist, 
and plainly asserted mind to be a principle, yet, because he attributed 
too much to material necessity, admitting neither this plastic nature nor 
a mundane soul, was severely censured, not only by the vulgar (who 
unjustly taxed him for an Atheist,) but also by Plato and Aristotle, 
as a kind of spurious and imperfect Theist, and one who had given 
great advantage to Atheism. Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, thus rep- 
resents his philosophy :! “Avosayogas te yao unzory YoRTaL TO YO, TEOS THY 
xocuotoliuy, xab otay anognon Out Tw aitiay, é avayuss éotl, tote Ednee 
autor, év O& toig addorg MOYTH UGAAOY GiTLeTUL THY yivOUerOY 9 voUY" 
Anaxagoras useth mind and intellect, that is, God, as a machine in the 
Cosmopeeia; and when he is at a loss to give an account of things by 
material necessity, then, and never but then, does he draw in mind or 
God to help him out; but otherwise he will rather assign any thing else 
for a cause than mind.—Now, if Aristotle censure Anaxagoras in this 
manner though a professed Theist, because he did but seldom make 
use of a mental cause for the solving of the phenomena of the world, 
and only then when he was at a loss for other material and mechanical 
causes (which it seems he sometimes confessed himself to be,) what 
would that philosopher have thought of those our so confident Mechan- 
ists of later times, who will never vouchsafe so much as once to be be- 
holden to God Almighty for any thing in the economy of the corporeal 
world, after the first impression of motion upon the matter ? 

Plato, likewise, in his Phedo,” and elsewhere, condemns this Anax- 
agoras by name for this very thing, that though he acknowledged mind 
to be a cause, yet he seldom made use of it for solving the phenomena ; 
but in his twelfth De Legibus, he perstringeth him unnamed, as one 
who, though a professed Theist, had, notwithstanding, given great en- 
couragement to Atheism, after this manner :? Aéyortes wg vovs ety 0 Ov0— 
HELOTOUNXOS THVT OOM XAT OLOAVOY, HTOL O8 MaALY OMOTHYOYTES WUYTS PU- 
GEws, OTL MEETBLTEQOY tin OMUATHY, UMaYT wo simsily ExOG, aYétQEWay NOY, 
ta yuo O& TOD THY OUUaTwOY THYTO, AUTOS EPaYN, TH “ET OVOLYOY HPEQouEVE, 
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Meo tive iw, xo yijc, xar ModLay allay awizor couatwr, Svoevenortor 
Tas aiting MATOS TOU xdCUOL, TUT HY TH TOTE esLQyacusva TOhkUG aEOTN- 
tac’ Some of them, who had concluded that.it was mind that ordered 
all things in the heavens, themselves erring concerning the nature of 
the soul, and not making that older than the body, have overturned all 
again ; for heavenly bodies being supposed by them to be full of stones, 
and earth, and other inanimate things (dispensing the causes of the 
whole universe,) they did by this means occasion much Atheism and 
impiety.— 

Furthermore, the same Plato there tells us, that in those times of 
his, astronomers and physiologers commonly lay under the prejudice 
and suspicion of Atheism amongst the vulgar, merely for this reason, 
because they dealt so much in material causes: Ot aoddot dvavoovrytat 
TOUS TH TOLKUTH UETAZELOTTUMEVOUS, HOTQOVOMLG TE KOLL THIS METH TAUTNS aVAY- 
nalowg dhhous Téyvasc, aSéous yiyriGos, zoTempaxdTUs WS OLOYTE VU/VOMEVEE 
avuynals TH TOKypaT, Gd ov Oravotois Bovdnosws ayudav négL TEhoLUEVOV 
The vulgar think, that they who addict themselves to astronomy and 
physiology, are made Atheists thereby, they seeing as much as is possi- 
ble, how things come to pass by material necessities, and being thereby 
disposed to think them not to be ordered by mind and will, for the sake 
of good.—From whence we may observe, that, according to the natural 
apprehensions of men in all ages, they-who resolve the phenomena of 
nature into material necessity, allowing of no final nor mental causality 
(disposing things in order to ends,) have been strongly suspected for 
friends to Atheism. 

7. But because some may pretend, that the plastic nature is all one 
with an occult quality, we shall here show, how great a difference there 
is betwixt these two. For he that asserts an occult quality for the cause 
of any phenomenon, does indeed assign no cause at all of it, but only 
declare his own ignorance of the cause: but he that asserts a plastic 
nature, assigns a determinate and proper cause, nay, the only intelligi- 
ble cause, of that which is the greatest of all phenomena in the world 
namely, the 10 ev xul xaddc, the orderly, regular, and artificial frame of 
things in the universe, whereof the mechanic philosophers, however, 
pretending to solve all phenomena by matter and motion, assign no 
cause at all. Mind and understanding is the only true cause of order- 
ly regularity; and he that asserts a plastic nature, asserts mental causal- 
ity in the world; but the fortuitous Mechanists, who, exploding final 
causes, will not allow mind and understanding to have any influence at 
all upon the frame of things, can never possibly assign any cause of 
this grand phenomenon, unless confusion may be said to be the cause 
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of order, and fortune or chance of constant regularity ; and, therefore, 
themselves must resolve it into an occult quality. Nor, indeed, does 
there appear any great reason, why such men should assert an infinite 
mind in the world, since they do not allow it to act any where at all, 
and therefore must needs make it to be in vain. 

8. Now, this plastic nature being a thing, which is not without some 
difficalty in the conception of it, we shall here endeavor to do these two 
things concerning it: first, to set down a right representation thereof : 
and then afterwards to show how extremely the notion of it hath been 
mistaken, perverted, and abused by those Atheists, who would make it 


“to be the only God Almighty, or first principle of all things. 


How the plastic nature is in general to be conceived, Aristotle in- 
structs us in these words:! & évjy év tH Evdw 1) vaunnyixy Omolws &Y TH 
guow éxoise’ If the naupegical art, that is, the art of the shipwright, 
were in the timber itself operatively and effectually, it would there act 
just as nature doth.—And the case is the same for all other arts. If 
the ceecodomical art, which is in the mind of the architect, were sup- 
posed to be transfused into the stones, bricks, and mortar, there acting 
upon them in such a manner as to make them come together of them- 
selves, and range themselves into the form of a complete edifice, as 
Amphion was said, by his harp, to have made the stones move, and 
place themselves orderly of their own accord, and so to have built the 
walls of Thebes; or if the musical art were conceived to be immediate- 
ly in the instruments and strings, animating them as a living soul, and 
making them to move exactly, according to the laws of harmony, with- 
out any external impulse: these, and such like instances, in Aristotle’s 
judgment, would be fit iconisms or representations of the plastic nature, 
that being art itself acting immediately upon the matter as an inward 
principle in it. ‘To which purpose the same philosopher adds, that this 
thing might be further illustrated by another instance or resemblance : 
pochioto: 08 Oj loy, Otay tic tatOEVEL HUTOS ExVTOY, TOUTM yoQ olney H POLS. 
Nature may be yet more clearly resembled to the medicinal art, when 
it is employed by the physician in curing himself—So that the mean- 


ing of this philosopher is, that nature is to be conceived as art, acting 


not from without and ata distance, but immediately upon the thing 
itself which is formed by it. And thus we have the first general con- 
ception of the plastic nature, that it is art itself, acting immediately on 
the matter as an inward principle. 

9. In the next place, we are to observe, that though the plastic na- 
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ture be a kind of art, yet there are some considerable pre-eminences 
which it hath above human art; the first whereof is this, that whereas 
human art cannot act upon the matter otherwise than from without and 
at a distance, nor communicate itself to it, but with a great deal of tu- 
mult and hurlyburly, noise and clatter, it using hands and axes, saws 
and hammers, and after this manner, with much ado, by knockings 
and thrustings, slowly introducing its form or idea (as, for example, of 
a ship or house) into the materials; nature, in the mean time, is anoth- 
er kind of art, which, insinuating itself immediately into things them- 
selves, and there acting more commandingly upon the matter as an in- 
ward principle, does its work easily, cleverly, and silently. Nature is 
art as it were incorporated and embodied in matter, which doth not act 
upon it from without mechanically, but from within vitally and magi- 
cally ; lovte yeiges evtaida, ovre w0des, ote Ts OQYavOY ExaxTOY H TYUpUTOY, 
tng 08 S& 2p Fo woujoss, nod jv ev sider worst, naytUTOV Shhov" Ost OE nat TO 
pozhevery aedsiy éx Ths Proms moujosws MoL0s yao AFiopOoS,y Tis wozlsia, 
etc. Here are no hands, nor feet, nor any instrument, connate or ad- 
ventitious, there being only need of matter to work upon, and to be 
brought into a certain form, and nothing else. For it is manifest that 
the operation of nature is different from mechanism, it doing not its 
work by trusion or pulsion, by knockings or thrustings, as if it were 
without that which it wrought upon.—But as God is inward to every 
thing, so nature acts immediately upon the matter, as an inward and 
living soul, or law in it. 

10. Another pre-eminence of nature above human art is this, that 
whereas human artists are often to seek and at a loss, and therefore 
consult and deliberate, as also upon second thoughts mend their former 
work ; nature, on the contrary, is never to seek what to do, nor at a 
stand; and for that reason also (besides another that will be suggested 
afterwards) it doth never consult nor deliberate. Indeed Aristotle 
intimates, as if this had been the grand objection of the old Atheistic 
philosophers against the plastic nature, that because we do not see 
natural bodies to consult or deliberate, therefore there could be nothing 
of art, counsel, or contrivance in them: but all came to pass fortuitous- 
ly.—But he confutes it after this manner: 2” Arooy 0é 10 py oso Feu 
EvExe tov yiveoPau, éuy unr wor to xevovy Bovdsvocuevor, xaitor xol 4 TéExVH 
ov Bovleverau’ It is absurd for men to think nothing to be done for 
ends, if they do not see that which moves to consult, although art itself 
doth not consult.—W hence he concludes, that nature may act artifi- 

! Pl. En. 3.1.8. sec. 1. p. 344, 4 ae 
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cially, orderly, and methodically, for the sake of ends, though it never 
consult or deliberate. Indeed human artists themselves do not consult 
properly as they are artists, but whenever they do it, it is for want of 
art, and because they are to seek, their art being imperfect and ad- 
ventitious: but art itself, or perfect art, is never to seek, and therefore 
doth never consult, or deliberate; and nature is this art, which never 
hesitates nor studies, as unresolved what to do, but is always readily 
prompted ; nor does it ever repent afterwards of what it had formerly 
done, or go about, as it were, upon second thoughts, to alter and mend 
its former course; but it goes on in one constant .unrepenting tenor, 
from generation to generation, because it is the stamp or impress of that 
infallibly omniscient art of the Divine understanding, which is the very 
law and rule of what is simply the best in every thing. 

And thus we have seen the difference between nature and human 

rt: that the latter is imperfect art, acting upon the matter from with- 
out, and at adistance; but the former is art itself, or perfect art, acting 
as an inward principle in it. Wherefore, when art is said to imitate 
nature, the meaning thereof is, that imperfect human art imitates that 
perfect art of nature, which is really no other than the Divine art itself; 
as, before Aristotle, Plato had declared in his Sophist,' in these words : 
TH prose Asyousvae Moto Fon Fei téeyvy* Those things, which are said 
to be done by nature, are indeed done by Divine art.— 

I1. Notwithstanding which, we are to take notice in the next place, 
that as nature is not the Deity itself, but a thing very remote from it, 
and far below it, so neither is it the Divine art, as it is in itself pure and 
abstract, but concrete and embodied only ; for the Divine art consid- 
ered in itself, is nothing but knowledge, understanding, or wisdom in 
the mind of God. Now knowledge and understanding, in its own na- 
ture, is xezw@vopevoy tl, a certain separate and abstract thing,—and of 
so subtile and refined a nature, as that it is not capable of being incor- 
porated with matter, or mingled and blended with it, as the soul of it. 
And therefore Aristotle’s second instance, which he propounds as most 
pertinent to illustrate this business of nature by, namely, of the physi- 
cian’s art curing himself, is not so adequate thereunto ; because when 
the medicinal art cures the physician, in whom it is, it doth not there 
act as nature, that is, as concrete and embodied art, but as knowledge 
and understanding only, which is art naked, abstract, and unbodied ; 
as also it doth its work ambagiously, by the physician’s willing and 
prescribing to himself the use of such medicaments, as do but cond 
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the inward archeus, to effect the cure. Art is defined by Aristotle! to 
be Aoyos tot tgyou a&vev Vans, the reason of the thing without matter ; 
—and so the. Divine art or knowlege in the mind of God, is unbodied 
reason ; but nature is ratio mersa et confusa, reason immersed and i 
plunged into matter, and, as it were, fuddled in it, and confounded with 
it. Nature is not the Divine art archetypal, but only ectypal; it is a 
living stamp or signature of the Divine wisdom ; which, though it act 
exactly according to its archetype, yet it doth not at all comprehend nor 
understand the reason of what itself doth. And the difference between 
these two may be resembled to that between the Aoyoc évdiaPet0¢, the 
reason of the mind and conception,—called verbum mentis, and the 
Aoyos meopog:xos, the reason of external speech ;—the latter of which, 
though it bear a certain stamp and impress of the former upon it, yet 
itself is nothing but articulate sound devoid of all understanding and 
sense. Or else we may illustrate this business by another similitude, 
comparing the Divine art and wisdom to an architect, but nature to a 
manuary opificer ; the difference betwixt which two is thus set forth by 

Aristotle pertinently to our purpose :* tovs aoyitéxtovac megh Exaotoy Tipl- 

wtégous xal paddoy sidévar vouilousy THY yELQoTEyYaY, xod TO~PWTEQOUS, OTL 

TUS iTlas THY TOLOUUEVaY tTaoW* of 0 WonsO uur THY KWo Ero, MOLE 

sv, ove ei00ta Oé mouet, oloy xaier TO cig. Te meV OLY KWUYH Pos TVL TOL- 

siv toUtTwy txaotoy* tous Jé yeigotéyvag Ov %90g. We account the archi- 
. tects in every thing more honorable than the manuary opificers, because 
they understand the reason of things done ; whereas the other, as some 
inanimate things, only do, not knowing what they do; the difference 
between them being only this, that inanimate things act by a certain 
nature in them, but the manuary opificer by habit—Thus nature may 
be called the zecgotéyyys, or manuary opificer that acts subserviently 
under the architectonical art and wisdom of the Divine understanding,? 
7 moust pv ovz sidvia, which does do without knowing the reason of ' 
what it doth.— 

12. Wherefore, as we did before observe the pre-eminences of na- 
ture above human art, so we must here take notice also of the imperfec- 
tions and defects of it, in which respect it falls short of human art, 
which, are likewise two ; and the first of them is this, that though it act 
artificially for the sake of ends, yet itself doth neither intend those ends, 
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nor understand the reason of that it doth. Nature is not master of that 
consummate art and wisdom, according to which it acts, but only a 
servant to it, and a drudging executioner of the dictates of it. This 
difference betwixt nature and abstract art or wisdom is expressed by 
Plotinus in these words :! ti dsolce: tig Aeyousryns Piowss Poovyaus ; OTL 
wey Qoornorg medtoy, 4 08 Pious toyator, iwdudud yee pPoorjcsws 7 Pious, 
nad Wuyi Eryaroy dv, Eayatov not Toy éy a’TH elAopmousvoy hoyow Fev. oloy 
eb év unow Bactet, Suxveito sig toyatoy éni utegu éy th émupavely tvm0¢° 
évegyous ueY OYTOS TOU aM, iyvois J KOTEVOUS OYTOS TOU xutw, OEY OE 
ode pias, wdvoy Oé mast. How doth wisdom differ from that which is 
called nature? verily in this manner, that wisdom is the first thing, but 
nature the last and lowest ; for nature is but an image or imitation of 
wisdom, the last thing of the soul, which hath the lowest impress of 
reason shining upon it ; as when a thick piece of wax is thoroughly im- 
pressed upon by a seal, that impress, which is clean and distinct in the 
superior superficies of it, will in the lower side be weak and obscure ; 
and such is the stamp and signature of nature, compared with that of 
wisdom and understanding, nature being a thing, which doth only do, 
but not know.—And elsewhere the same writer declares the difference 
between the spermatic Aéyov, or reasons; and knowledges or concep- 
tions of the mind in this manner :? Zotege: 02 of Adyou ovtor of ev wor 
YONUCATH ; Ghho LAG KOT TH VONUOTH TOLTEL; O YuQ hoyog év Udy moet, xo 
TO MOLOUY Puorxdis, OV YOHTLG, OVE OQacg GAA OtyomLG ToERTinN THs VANS, 
ovs edvia, alld Joaou ucvor, oioy TUx0Y nai oyiuc év dor. Whether are 
these plastic reasons or forms in the soul knowledges? but how shall it 
then act according to those knowledges? for the plastic reason or form 
acts or works in matter, and that which acts naturally is not intellec- 
tion nor vision, but a certain power of moving matter, which doth not 
know, but only do, and makes as it were a stamp or figure in water. 
And with this doctrine of the ancients, a modern judicious writer, 
and sagacious inquirer into nature, seems fully to agree, that nature is 
such a thing as doth not know, but only do; for after he had admired 
that wisdom and art, by which the bodies of animals are framed, he 
concludes that one or other of these two things must needs be acknow- 
ledged, that either the vegetative or plastic power of the soul, by which 
it fabricates and organizes its own body, is more excellent and Divine 
than the rational ; or else, *“‘ In nature operibus neque prudentiam nec 
intellectum inesse, sed ita solum videri conceptui nostro, qui secundum 
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artes nostras et facultates, seu exemplaria a nobismetipsis mutuata, de 
rebus nature divinis judicamus ; ; quasi principia nature activa effcctys * 
suos eo modo producerent, quo nos opera nostra artificialia solemus ?’ 

That in the works of nature there is neither prudence nor understand- 
ing, but only it seems so to our apprehensions, who judge of these Di- 
vine things of nature according to our own arts and faculties, and pat- 
terns borrowed from ourselves ; as if the active principles of nature did 


_ produce their effects in the same manner as we do our artificial works. 


—Wherefore we conclude, agreeably to the sense of the best philoso- 
phers, both ancient and modern, that nature is such a thing, as, though 


— it act artificially, and for the sake of ends, yet it doth but ape and 


mimic the Divine art and wisdom, itself not understanding those ends 
which it acts for, nor the reason of what it doth in order to them; for 
which cause also it is not capable of consultation or deliberation, nor 
can it act electively, or with discretion. 

13. But because this may seem strange at the first sight, that na- 
‘ture should be said to act &vezetov, for the sake of ends,—and regularly 
or artificially, and yet be itself devoid of knowledge and understanding, 
we shall therefore endeavor to persuade the possibility, and facilitate 
the belief of it, by some other instances; and first by that of habits, 
particularly those musical ones of singing, playing upon instruments, 
and dancing. Which habits direct every motion of the hand, voice, 
and body, and prompt them readily, without any deliberation or studied 
consideration, what the next following note or motion should be. If 
you jog a sleeping musician, and sing but the first words of a 
song to him, which he had either himself composed, or learned 
before, he will presently take it from you, and that perhaps be- 
fore he is thoroughly awake, going on with it, and singing out the re- 
mainder of the whole song tothe end. ‘Thus the fingers of an exer- 
cised lutonist, and the legs and whole body of a skilful dancer, are di- 
rected to move regularly and orderly, in a long train and series of mo- 
tions, by those artificial habits in them, which do not themselves at all 
comprehend those laws and rules of music or harmony, by which they 
are governed. So that the same thing may be said of these habits, , 
which was said before of nature, that they do not know, but only do. 

And thus we see there is no reason, why this plastic nature (which is * 
supposed to move body regularly and artificially) should be thought to 

be an absolute impossibility, since habits do, in like manner, gradually 

evolve themselves in a long train or series of regular and artificial mo- 

tions, readily prompting the doing of them, without comprehending is 
that art and reason, by which they are directed. The forementioned x 
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philosopher illustrates the seminary reason and plastic nature of the 
universe, by this very instance :! 7 toiyuy évégysve ceitig Texvinn’ wamEQ 
GY 0 OQYOLDMEVOS, MVOLUEVOS sty. O YUQ doytorns, TH ovo TExvixi Son Eorxey 
UUTOG, nal H TEzvN ALLOY nuvEt, ot OTH xuVEL, HG THIS LenS aUTIS TOLELTNS MAS 
ovens. The energy of nature is artificial, as when a dancer moves; for 
a dancer resembles this artificial life of nature, forasmuch as art itself 
moves him, and so moves him as being such a life in him.—And agree- 
ably to this conceit, the ancient mythologists represented the nature of 
the universe, by Pan playing upon a pipe or harp, and being in love 
with the nymph, Echo ; as if nature did, by a kind of silent melody, 
make all the parts of the universe every where dance in measure and 
proportion, itself being, as it were, in the mean time, delighted and 
ravished with the re-echoing of its own harmony. Habits are said to 
be an adventitious and acquired nature, and nature was before defined 
by the Stoics* to be us, or a habit: so that there seems to be no other 
difference between these two, than this, that whereas the one is ac- 
quired by teaching, industry, and exercise; the other, as was ex- 
pressed by Hippocrates,? is ewaidsutog zai ovx jorFotoo, unlearned and 
untaught,—and may in some sense also be said to be avtodidaxtog, self- 
taught, — though she be indeed always inwardly prompted, secretly 
whispered into, and inspired by the Divine art and wisdom. 

14. Moreover, that something may act artificially and for ends, 
without comprehending the reason of what it doth, may be further 
evinced from those natural instincts that are in animals, which without 
knowledge direct them to act regularly, in order both to their own 
good, and the good of the universe. As for example: the bees in 
mellification, and in framing their combs and hexagonial cells, the 
spiders in spinning their webs, the birds in building their nests, and 
many other animals in such like actions of theirs, which would seem to 
argue a great sagacity in them, whereas, notwithstanding, as Aristotle 
observes,' ovte tézvy, ot te Sntjcurta, ote Bovlevociusva: mowst* They do 
these things, neither by art, nor by counsel, nor by any deliberation of 
their own ;—and, therefore, are not masters of that wisdom, according 
to which they act, but only passive to the instincts and impresses 
thereof upon them. And indeed to affirm, that brute animals do all 





1 En. 3. 1. 2. c. 16. p. 267. oper. 

2 Apud Diogen. Laert. lib. vii. segm. 148, p. 459. 

3 Epidemicor. lib. vi. sect. v. p. 509. tom. i. edit. Vander Linden. 
Vide etiam eundem zegi tgeogis. Sec. viii. p. 597. tom. i. oper. 

4 Physicor. lib. ii. cap. x. p. 476. tom. i. oper. 
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these things by a knowledge of their own, and which themselves are 
masters of, and that without deliberation and consultation, were to make 
them to be endued with a most perfect intellect, far transcending that 
of human reason ; whereas it is plain enough, that brutes are not above | 
consultation, but below it, and that these instincts of nature in them 
are nothing but a kind of fate upon them. 

15. There is, in the next place, another imperfection to be obedvat 
in the plastic nature, that as it doth not comprehend the reason of its 
own action, so neither is it clearly and expressly conscious of what it 
doth ; in which respect, it doth not only fall short of human art, but 
even of that very manner of acting, which isin brutes themselves, who, 
though they do not understand the reason of those actions, that their 
natural instincts lead them to, yet they are generally conceived to be 
conscious of them, and to do them by fancy; whereas, the plastic na- 
ture in the formation of plants and animals seems to have no animal 
fancy, no express ouvaicFyois, con-sense, or consciousness of what it 
doth. Thus the often commended philosopher :! 7 ptovs otdé qarta- 
ciuv tye, i O8 vONTIG Pavtacias zxQsittHY, Puytacia Oé ustaSv piosag TUOU 
wal vonoews* 4 Mey yé oUFEvos avttdnuty ovdé otyeow ze. Nature hath 
not so much as any fancy in it; as intellection and knowledge is a 
thing superior to fancy, so fancy is superior to the impress of nature, 
for nature hath no apprehension nor conscious perception of any thing. 
In a word, nature is a thing, that hath no such self-perception or self- 
enjoyment in it, as animals have. 

16. Now we are well aware, that this is a thing, which the narrow 
principles of some late philosophers will not admit of, that there should 
be any action distinct from local motion besides expressly conscious 
cogitation. For they making the first general heads of all entity to be 
extension and cogitation, or extended being and cogitative ; and then 
supposing, that the essence of cogitation consists in express conscious- 
ness, must needs by this means exclude such a plastic life of nature, as 
we speak of, that is supposed to act without animal fancy or express 
consciousness. Wherefore, we conceive, that the first heads of being 
ought rather to be expressed thus; resisting or antitypous extension, 
-and life, (i. e. internal energy and self-activity ;) and then again, that 
life or internal self-activity is to be subdivided into such as either acts 
with express consciousness and synesthesis, or such as is without it ; 
the latter of which is this plastic life of nature : so that there may be 
an action distinct from Jocal brie or a vital energy, which is not 
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accompanied with that fancy, or consciousness, that is in the energies 
of the animal life; that is, there may be a simple internal energy, or 
vital autokinesy, which is without that duplication, that is included in 
the nature of cuvaic yous, con-sense and consciousness,—which makes 
a being to be present with itself, attentive to its own actions, or ani- 
madversive of them, to perceive itself to do or suffer, and to have a 
fruition or enjoyment of itself. And indeed it must be granted, that 
what moves matter or determines the motion of it vitally, must needs 
do it by some other energy of its own, as it is reasonable also to con- 
ceive, that itself hath some vital sympathy with that matter, which it 
acts upon. But we apprehend, that both these may be without clear 
and express consciousness. ‘Thus the philosopher: ‘dou fon évéoysva, 
xual 4 pavdn, évégyera O&, ov wg To Wig évEQysi, GAN 7) &véoyeLe aLTHS, neY 
uy aiadnois tig MAQi, “Lynas TUG OH ELxI). Every life is energy, even the 
worst of lives, and therefore that of nature ; whose energy is not like 
that of fire, but such an energy as though there be no sense belonging 
to it, yet is it not temerarious or fortuitous, but orderly and regular.— 

Wherefore this controversy, whether the energy of the plastic na- 
ture be cogitation or no, seems to be but a logomachy, or contention 
about words. For if clear and express consciousness be supposed to 
be included in cogitation, then it must needs be granted, that cogitation 
doth not belong to the plastic life of nature; but if the notion of that 
word be enlarged, so as to comprehend all action distinct from local 
motion, and to be of equal extent with life, then the energy of nature is 
cogitation. 

Nevertheless, if any one think fit to attribute some obscure and im- 
perfect sense or perception, different from that of animals, to the ener- 
gy of nature, and will therefore call it a kind of drowsy, unawakened, 
or astonished cogitation, the philosopher before mentioned will not very 
much gainsay it: *Bitig BovAntou oiveciy tua | oto Pyow ait diddven, 
ovz olay Aéyousy ent trav cdhoy thy KoDnOLY H THY CYNOLY, GAL io” sitLC 
TY TOU UMVOU TH TOU éyenyogotos moosencaoes. If any will needs attribute 
some kind of apprehension or sense to nature, then it must not be such 
a sense or apprehension, as is in animals, but something that differs as 
much from it, as the sense or cogitation of one ina profound sleep 
differs from that of one who is awake.—And since it cannot be denied, 
but that the plastic nature hath a certain dull and obscure idea of that 
which it stamps and prints upon matter, the same philosopher? himself 


1 En. 3. 1. 2. c. 16. lib. i. de Provid. p. 267. 


2 En. 3. lib. 8. s. 8. Libro de Natura, contemplat. et uno. p. 345. s, 
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“sticks not to call this idea of nature, Séuua and Pragjue, a spectacle 
and contemplamen, as likewise the energy of nature towards it, ewgiv 
awogos, a silent contemplation ;—nay, he allows, that nature ‘am be 
said to be, in some sense, gidoFeauor, a lover of spectacles or salads bie 
plation.— ; 

17. However, that there may ye some vital energy without clear 
and express guvaicdtyjoc, con-sense and consciousness, animadversion, 
attention, or self-perception, seems reasonable upon several accounts. 
For, first, those philosophers themselves, who make the essence of the 
soul to consist in cogitation, and again, the essence of cogitation in 
clear and express consciousness, cannot render it any way ; probable, 
that the souls of men in all profound sleeps, lethargies, and apoplexies, 
as also of embryos in the womb, from their very first arrival thither, are 
never so much as one moment without expressly conscious cogitations ; 
which, if they were, according to the principles of their philosophy, 
they must, ipso facto, cease to have any being. Now, if the souls of 
men and animals be at any time without consciousness and self-percep- 
tion, then it must needs be granted, that clear and express conscious- 
ness is not essential to life. ‘There is some appearance of life and vital 
sympathy in certain vegetables and plants, which, however called 
sensitive plants and plant-animals, cannot well be supposed to have 
animal sense and fancy, or express consciousness in them; although 
we are not ignorant, in the mean time, how some endeavor to solve all 
those phenomena mechanically. It is certain, that our human souls 
themselves are not always conscious of whatever they have in them ; 
for even the sleeping geometrician hath, at that time, all his geometrical 
theorems and knowledges some way in him; as also the sleeping musi- 
cian, all his musical skill and songs; and, therefore, why may it not be 
possible for the soul to have likewise some actual energy in it, which it 
is not expressly conscious of? We have all experience, of our doing 
many animal actions non-attendingly, which we reflect upon afterwards; 

s, also, that we often continue a long series of bodily motions, by a 
mere virtual intention of our minds, and as it were by half a cogitation. 
That vital sympathy, by which our soul is united and tied fast, as it 
were with a knot, to the body, is a thing that we have no direct con- 
sciousness of, but only in its effects. Nor can we tell, how we come to 
be so differently affected in our souls, from the many different motions | 
-made upon our bodies. As, likewise, we are not conscious to. ourselves : 
of that energy, whereby we impress variety of motions and figurations 
upon the animal spirits of our brain in our fantastic thoughts. For, 
though the geometrician perceive himself to make lines, triangles, and 
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circles in the dust with his finger, yet he is not aware, how he makes 
all those same figures first upon the corporeal spirits of his brain, from 
whence, notwithstanding, as from a glass, they are reflected to him, 
fancy being rightly concluded by Aristotle! to be a weak and obscure 
sense. There is also another more interior kind of plastic power in the 
soul (if we may so call it,) whereby it is formative of its own cogita- 
tions, which itself is not always conscious of; as when, in sleep or 
dreams, it frames interlocutory discourses betwixt itself and other per- 
sons, in a long series, with coherent sense and apt connections, in 
which oftentimes it seems to be surprised with unexpected answers and 
repartees, though itself were all the while the poet and inventor of the 
whole fable. Not only our nictations for the most part when we are 
awake, but also our nocturnal volutations in sleep, are performed with 
very little or no consciousness. Respiration, or that motion of the 


- diaphragma and other muscles which causes it (there being no sufficient 


mechanical account of it,) may well be concluded to be always a vital 
motion, though it be not always animal; since no man can affirm, that 
he is perpetually conscious to himself of that energy of his soul, which 
does produce it when he is awake, much less when asleep. And, 
lastly, the Cartesian” attempts to solve the motion of the heart mechani- 
cally, seems to be abundantly confuted by autopsy and experiment, 
evincing the systole of the heart to be a muscular constriction, caused 
by some vital principle, to make which, nothing but a pulsific corpo- 
real quality in the substance of the heart itself, is very unphilosophical 
and absurd. Now, as we have no voluntary imperium at all upon the 
systole and diastole of the heart, so are we not conscious to ourselves of 
any energy of our own soul that causes them; and therefore we may 
reasonably conclude from hence also, that there is some vital energy, 
without animal fancy or synethesis, express consciousness and self-per- 
ception. 

18. Wherefore, the plastic nature, acting neither by knowledge 
nor by animal fancy, neither electively nor hormetically, must be con- 
cluded to act fatally, magically, and sympathetically. And thus that 
curious and diligent inquirer into nature, before commended, resolves : 
3 Natura tanquam fato quodam, seu mandato secundum leges operante, 
movet ;’’ Nature moveth as it were by a kind of fate or command, act- 
ing according to laws.—Fate, and the laws or commands of the Deity, 








' Lib. iii. de Anima, cap. iii. iv. p. 45. s. tom. ii. oper. 
2 Vide Cartes. Libr. de Homine et de Fourmatione Feetus, p. ii. p. 
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concerning the mundane economy (they being really the same thing), 
ought not to be looked upon, neither as verbal things, nor as mere will 
and cogitation in the mind of God, but as an energetical and effectual 
principle, constituted by the Deity, for the bringing of things decreed 
to pass. The Aphrodisian philosopher,! with others of the ancients, 
have concluded, that fate and nature are but two different names for 


° ’ ' , 
one and the same thing ; and that t0te siuaguévoy xata pow zal to xoTe 


gvow siveguévoy, both that which is done fatally is done naturally, and 
also whatever is done naturally is done fatally :—but that which we as- 
 sert in this place is only this, that the plastic nature may be said to be 
the true and proper fate of matter, or the corporeal world. Now, that 
which acts not by any knowledge or fancy, will or appetite of its own, but 
only fatally according to laws and impresses made upon it (but differ- 
ently in different cases), may be said also to act magically and sympa- 


thetically. “H oAnuw7 wayeia (saith the philosopher,?) 7 év 7@ navti gi- — 


dia xot veixos, The true magic is the friendship and discord that is in 
the universe.—And again, magic is said to be founded év 17 cuutaPsios 
nut TH Tov Ourapsray TOY TOAAO@Y ToLKhiG. TeOs EY SHov ovrTEAotyTHY, in the 
sympathy and variety of diverse powers conspiring together into one 
animal.—Of which passages, though the principal meaning seem to be 
this, that the ground of magical fascinations is one vital unitive princi- 
ple in the universe ; yet they imply also, that there is a certain vital en- 
ergy, not in the way of knowledge and fancy, will and animal appetite, 
but fatally sympathetical and magical. As, indeed, that mutual sym- 
pathy, which we have constant experience of, betwixt our soul and our 
body (being not a material and mechanical, but vital thing), may be 
called also magical. 

19. From what hath been hitherto declared concerning the plastic 
nature, It may appear, that though it be a thing that acts for ends arti- 
ficially, and which may be also called the Divine art, and the fate of 
the corporeal world ; yet, for all that, it is neither god nor goddess, but 
a low and imperfect creature. Forasmucii as it is not master of that 
reason and wisdom, according to which it acts, nor does it properly in- 
tend those ends, which it acts for ; nor, indeed, is it expressly conscious 
of what it doth, it not knowing, but only doing, according to commands 
and laws impressed upon it. Neither of which things ought to seem 
strange or incredible, since nature may as well act regularly and arti- 
ficially, without any knowledge and consciousness of its own, as forms 





1 Libr. de Fato, sec. 6. p. 25. edit. Londin. 
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of letters compounded together may print coherent philosophic sense, 
though they understand nothing at all; and it may also act for the sake 
of those ends, that are not intended by itself, but some higher being, as 
well as the saw or hatchet in the hand of the architect or mechanic 
doth: !10 oxémagvoy tvexcd tov melextt, add” ov moohoyifousvor, ada tH 
moohoyiloutyo unnostoty; the axe cuts for the sake of something, 
though itself does not ratiocinate, nor intend or design any thing, but 
is only subservient to that which does so.—It is true, that our human 
actions are not governed by such exact reason, art and wisdom, nor 
carried on with such constancy, evenness, and uniformity, as the ac- 
tions of nature are ; notwithstanding which, since we act according to 
a knowledge of our own, and are masters of that wisdom, by which our 
actions are directed, since we do not act fatally only, but electively and 
intendingly, with consciousness and self-perception, the rational life 
that is in us ought to be accounted a much higher and more noble per- 
fection than that plastic life of nature. Nay, this plastic nature is so 
far from being the first and highest life, that it is indeed the last and 
lowest of all lives, it being really the same thing with the veg- 
etative, which is inferior to the sensitive. The difference betwixt na- 
ture and wisdom was before observed, that wisdom is the first and high- 
est thing, but nature the last and lowest; this latter being but an um- 
bratile imitation of the former. And to this purpose, this plastic nature 
is further described by the same philosopher, in these words : *éotu toi— 
yuY ovUTOS 6 hoyos ov &xeatog vovs, ov) avtovots, ovdéys Wuzis norF ods TO 
yévos* iotnusvos O& éxeiyng, xat oloy Exdouwio & Kupoiy vov xul wryns xo 
wuyiis note vory Svoxeiuérys yerynoaytoy tev Acyov tovtor. The spermatic 
reason or plastic nature is no pure mind or perfect intellect, nor any 
kind of pure soul neither; but something which depends upon it, being 
as it were an effulgency or erradiation from both together, mind and 
soul, or soul affected according to mind, generating the same as a low- 
er kind of life.— 

And though this plastic nature contain no small part of Divine 
providence in it; yet, since it is a thing that cannot act electively 
with discretion, it must needs be granted, that there is a higher and 
Diviner providence than this, which also presides over the corporeal 
world itself; which was a thing likewise insisted upon by that philoso- 
pher: ° Tivetou te éy tH movti ov nate omeguatimors, uAAK xatH hoyous 








1 Simplic. in Arist. Phys. |. ii. p. 33. edit. Greece. 
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TEQLANTTIXOUS, ZOL THY TOOTEQOIY, 7 XATU TOUS THY OmEQUOALYWY hOyOUG, OU 
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yug &v Toi onEQuatixols Aoyous Ev1, nal TOY YEvOUsrOY, TAQU TOUS OMEQMOTI- 
xovs ators déyous* The things in the world are not administered 
merely by spermatic reasons, but by perileptic (that is, comprehensive, 
intellectual reasons), which are in order of nature before the other, be- 
cause in the spermatic reasons cannot be contained that which is con- 
trary to them, etc.—Where, though this philosopher may extend his 
spermatic reasons further than we do our plastic nature in this place 
(which is only confined to the motions of matter), yet he concludes, 
that there is a higher principle presiding over the universe than this. 
So that it is not ratio mersa et confusa, a reason drowned in matter, 
and confounded with it,—which is the supreme governor of the world, 
but a providence perfectly intellectual, abstract and released. 

20. But, though the plastic nature be the lowest of all lives, never- 
theless, since it is a life, it must needs be incorporeal : all life being 
such. For body being nothing but antitypous extension, or resisting 
bulk, nothing but mere outside, aliud extra aliud, together with passive 
capability, hath no internal energy, self-activity, or life belonging to it; 
it is not able so much as to move itself, and therefore much less can it 
artificially direct its own motion. Moreover, in the efformation of the 
bodies of animals, it is one and the self-same thing that directs the 
whole. That which contrives and frames the eye, cannot be a distinct 
thing from that which frames the ear ; nor that which makes the hand, 
from that which makes the foot ; the same thing, which delineates the 
veins, must also form the arteries ; and that which fabricates the nerves, 
must also project the muscles and joints; it must be the same thing 
that designs and organizes the heart and brain, with such communica- 
tions betwixt them; one and the self-same thing must needs have in it 
the entire idea, and the complete model or platform of the whole or- 
ganic body. For the several parts of matter distant from one another, 
acting alone by themselves, without any common directrix, being not 
able to confer together, nor communicate with each other, could never 
possibly conspire to make up one such uniform and orderly system or 
compages, as the body of every animal is. The same is to be said 
likewise concerning the plastic nature of the whole corporeal universe, 
in which &arte mg0¢ ty curtétuxtat, all things are ordered together con- 
spiringly into one.—It must be one and the same thing, which formeth 
the whole, or else it could never have fallen into such an uniform order 
and harmony. Now that which is one and the same, acting upon sev- 
eral distant parts of matter, cannot be corporeal. 

Indeed Aristotle is severely censured by some learned men for this, 
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that though he talk every where of such a nature as acts regularly, arti- 


‘ficially, and methodically, in order to the best, yet he does no where 


positively declare, whether this nature of his be corporeal or incorporeal, 
substantial or accidental; which yet is the less to be wondered at in 
him, because he does not clearly determine these same points concern- 
ing the rational soul neither, but seems to stagger uncertainly about 
them. In the mean time it cannot be denied, but that Aristotle’s fol- 


_ lowers do for the most part conclude this nature of his to be corporeal ; 


whereas, notwithstanding, according to the principles of this philosophy, 
it cannot possibly be such: for there is nothing else attributed to body 
in it, besides these three, matter, form, and accidents ; neither of which 
can be the Aristotelic nature. First, it cannot be matter; because na- 
ture, according to Aristotle, is supposed to be the principal of motion 
and activity, which matter in itself is devoid of. Moreover, Aristotle 
concludes,! that they, who assign only a material cause, assign no 
cause at all tov ev xad zedaes, of well and fit, of that regular and artificial 
frame of things which is ascribed to nature ; upon both which accounts, 
it is determined by that philo’opher,? that 7 pvovs waddoy wozn vot aitia 
Tig Vans, nature is more a principle and cause than matter ;—and there- 
fore it cannot be one and the same thing with it. Again, it is as plain 
that Aristotle’s nature cannot be the forms of particular bodies neither, 
as vulgar peripatetics seem to conceive, these being all generated and 
produced by nature, and as well corruptible as generable. Whereas 
nature is such a thing as is neither generated nor corrupted, it being 
the principle and cause of all generation and corruption. ‘To make na- 
ture, and the material forms of bodies, to be one and the self-same 
thing, is all one, as if one should make the seal (with the stamper too,) 
to be one and the same thing with the signature upon the wax. And, 
lastly, Aristotle’s nature can least of all be the accidents or qualities of 
bodies; because these act only in virtue of their substance, neither can 
they exercise any active power over the substance itself in which they 
are; whereas the plastic nature is a thing that domineers over the sub- 
stance of the whole corporeal universe, and which, subordinately to the 
Deity, put both heaven and earth in this frame in which now it is. 
Wherefore, since Aristotle’s nature can be neither the matter, nor the 
forms, nor the accidents of bodies, it is plain, that, according to his own 
principles, it must be incorporeal. 

21. Now, if the plastic nature be incorporeal, then it must of neces- 
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sity be either an inferior power or faculty of some soul, which is also 
conscious, sensitive, or rational ; or else a lower substantial life by itself 
devoid of animal consciousness. The Platonists seem to affirm both 
these together, namely, that there is a plastic nature lodged in all par- 
ticular souls of animals, brutes, and men, and also that there isa 
general plastic or spermatic principle of the whole universe distinct 
from their higher mundane soul, though subordinate to it, and depen- 
dent upon it:! 7 Asyousyn pious yévynua wuziis mootégas Ouvatwtegoy Coons, 
That which is called nature, is the offspring of an higher soul, which 
hath a more powerful life in it.-—And though Aristotle do not so clearly 
acknowledge the incorporeity and substantiality of souls, yet he con- 
curs very much with this Platonic doctrine, that nature is either a lower 
power, or faculty of some conscious soul, or else an inferior kind of life 
by itself, depending upon a superior soul. 

And this we shall make to appear from his book De Partibus 


Animalium,” after we have taken notice of some considerable prelimi- — 
/ 


ninary passages in it in order thereunto. For having first declared, that 
besides the material cause, there are other causes also of natural gene- 
rations, namely, these two, jjte ov ivexa zal OFey 7 KOZ} Tis xwijcEWs, that 
for whose sake (or the final cause,) and that from which the principle 
of motion is,—or the efficient cause; he determines, that the former of 
these two is the principal: qudystau 08 2Quty iy Agyouey Even Twos" Loyos 
yo gUTOS, woxn 08 0 Aoyos, Omoimc, tvte toig xuTe TExvHY xa Tois Piet 
cuveotnxoow' The chiefest of these two causes seems to be the final or 
the intending cause ; for this is reason, and reason is alike_a principle 
in artificial and in natural things.—Nay, the philosopher adds, excel- 
lently, that there is more of reason and art in the things of nature, than 
there is in those things that are artificially made by men: pé&ddov 0 
éoti 10 ov ivexn xul 10 xohov ey Toig ptoeme Zovoug, 3} év tolg Tig TéyvnE. 
There is more of final or intending causality, and of the réason of good, 
in the works of nature, than in those of human art.—After which he 
greatly complains of the fist and most ancient physiologers, meaning 
thereby Anaximander, and those other Ionics before Anaxagoras, that 
they considered only ty thuxjy &oyjy, the material principle and cause 
of things,—without attending to those two other causes, the principle 
of motion, and that which aims at ends; they talking only of fire, wa- 
if air and earth, and generang the whole world from sisi fortniious 
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concourse of these senseless bodies. But at length Aristotle falls upon 
Democritus, who, being junior to those others before mentioned, phi- 
losophized after the same Atheistical manner, but in a new way of his 
own, by atoms; acknowledging no other nature, neither inthe universe, 
nor in the bodies of animals, than that of fortuitous mechanism, and 
supposing all things to arise from the different compositions of magni- 
tudes, figures, sites, and motions. Of which Democritic philosophy he 
gives his censure in these following words: 3 wév oty 1) orate xb 
To) Youur Exaotoy éot1, THY TE CowY xa THY Logiwy, CoTa>S UY AnuoxgLtOS 
Agyou, etc. If animals and their several parts did consist of nothing but 
figure and color, then indeed Democritus would be in the right; but a 
dead man hath the same form and figure of body, that he had before, 
and yet for all that he isnot a man; neither is a brazen or wooden 
hand a hand, but only equivocally, as a painted physician, or pipes 
made of stone, are so called. No member of a-dead man’s body is that 
which it was before, when he was alive, neither eye, nor hand, nor foot. 
Wherefore, this is but a rude way of philosophizing, and just as if a 
carpenter should talk of a wooden hand. For thus these physiologers 
declare the generations and causes of figures only, or the matter out of 
which things are made, as air and earth. Whereas, no artificer would 
think it sufficient to render such a cause of any artificial fabric, because 
the instrument happened to fall so upon the timber, that therefore it was 
hollow here, and plane there; but rather because himself made such 
strokes, and for such ends, etc. 

Now, in the close of all, this philosopher at length declares, that 
there is another principle of corporeal things, besides the material, and 
such as is not only the cause of motion, but also acts artificially in order 
to ends, éotu t tovovtoy 0 On xed xodotuev pow, there is such a thing as 
that which we call nature ;—that is, not the fortuitous motion of sense- 
less matter, but a plastic regular and artificial nature, such as acts for 
ends and good; declaring in the same place, what this nature is; 
namely, that it is puyy, | wuyis mégos, i} uy &vev wuyis, soul, or part of 
soul, or not without soul ;—and from thence inferring, that it properly 
belongs toa physiologer, to treat concerning the soul also. But he 
concludes afterwards, ov0é xécu wuyr iors, that the whole soul is not 
nature ;—whence it remains, that, according to Aristotle’s sense, nature 
is ) puyiis uégos, 7 uy c&vev uy, either part of a soul, or not without 
soul ;—that is, either a lower part or faculty of some conscious soul ; 
or else an inferior kind of life by itself, which is not without soul, but 
subordinate to it, and dependent on it. 
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22. As for the bodies of animals, Aristotle! first resolves in general, 
that nature in them is either the whole soul, or else some part of it; 
(wis cig H xLVOVTE, xub we TO TéOg TOU CoboU, TOL TECH H WUZT, H] MEOS TL 
autic’ Nature, as the moving principle, or as that which acts artifi- 
cially for ends (so far as concerns the bodies of animals,) is either the 
whole soul, or else some part of it.—But afterwards he determines more 
particularly, that the plastic nature is not the whole soul in animals, 
but only some part of it; ov mace wuxn plots, dAkaé te wse.oy attic, that 
is, nature in animals, properly so called, is some lower power or faculty 
lodged in their respective souls, whether sensitive or rational. 

And that there is plastic nature in the souls of animals, the same 
Aristotle elsewhere affirms and proves after this manner : 22 10 ovvé- 
yov sig T uvartin eoousva, to nig xal THY viv OicomacInoETAL vag EL 
ents Zotar TO nohicoy, 0 éotl, Toit Eom 7 wuyn, xad TO aitvoY TOU 
avsaver Fou zur toepeador What is that, which, in the bodies of ani- 
mals, holds together such things as, of their own nature, would other- 
wise move contrary ways, and fly asunder, as fire and earth, which 
would be distracted and dissipated, the one tending upwards, the other 
downwards, were there not something to hinder them? Now if there 
be any such thing, this must be the soul, which is also the cause of 
nourishment and augmentation. — Where the philosopher adds, that 
though some were of opinion, that fire was that, which was the cause of 
nourishment and augmentation in animals, yet this was indeed but 
UVYMLTLOY NOS, OV pnY anhws ye aitior, GAho pwaedhoy y Wrzy, only the con- 
cause or instrument, and not simply the cause, but rather the soul.— 
And to the same purpose he philosophizeth elsewhere,? ovdé yao 7 
méyuc Or 7S 4 TOOGH yivetae tog Leow oUTE WEY WUZTS, ovTE Peguorntos 
fot, mugt yuo éoyaceras wuvta’ Neither is concoction, by which nour- 
ishment is made in animals, done without the soul, nor without heat, 
for all things are done by fire. 

And certainly it seems very agreeable to the phenomena, to ac- 
knowledge something in the bodies of animals superior to mechanism, 
as that may well be thought to be, which keeps the more fluid parts of 
them constantly in the same form and figure, so as not to be enormous- 
ly altered in their growth by disproportionate nourishment; that, which 
restores flesh that was lost, consolidates dissolved continuities, incor- 
porates the newly-received nourishment, and joins it continuously with 
the pre-existent parts of flesh and bone ; which regenerates and repairs 
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veins consumed or cut off; which causes dentition in so regular a man- 
ner and that, not only in infants, but also adult persons; that which 
casts off excrements, and dischargeth superfluities; which makes 
things seem ungrateful to an interior sense, that were notwithstanding 
pleasing to the taste: that nature of Hippocrates,’ that is the curatrix 
of diseases, ab mvavec THY yovoewy intgol, and that archeus of the chymists 
or Paracelsians, to which all medicaments are but subservient, as being 
able to effect nothing of themselves without it: I say, there seems to be 
such a principle as this in the bodies of animals, which is not mechani- 
cal but vital; and therefore, since entities are not to be multiplied 
without necessity, we may with Aristotle conclude it to be mégog or 
fogLov THs wuy7s, a certain part of the soul of those animals, or a lower 
unconscious power lodged in them. 

23. Besides this plastic nature, which is in animals, forming their 
several bodies artificially, as so many microcosms, or little worlds, there 
must be also a general plastic nature in the macrocosm, the whole cor- 
poreal universe, that which makes all things thus to conspire every 
where, and agree together into one harmony. Concerning which 
plastic nature of the universe, the author De Mundo? writes after this 
manner: xa Toy odoy xoopor Ouexoopyos plo.) Ove wavtoy Dijxovoe Oiveuts, 
one power passing through all things ordered and formed the whole 
world.—Again, he calls the same? avetua, xal tuprzor, xo yormoyr 
ovoiay, a spirit,and a living and generative nature ;—and plainly de- 
clares it to be a thing distinct from the Deity, but subordinate to it and 
dependent on it. But Aristotle himself in that genuine work of his be- 
fore-mentioned, speaks clearly and positively concerning the plastic na- 
ture of the universe, as well as that of animals, in these words— 
Spoiveta yao WomEQ eV TOG TexVaOTOIS 1) TEXYY, OUTS EV HUTOLS TOTS MOY Wo 
aw GAAn Tis HOZN nol ction ToLE’TN HY Fyousy, zadaneo TO Feouoy xal TO 
wuyoor éx Tov murtoc’ O10 waAhoy sixog TOY OVQHVOY yeyernooL LMO TOLEUTNS 
aitias, tt yéyove, nal stvor Ove tovartyy aitiay ucAhoy, 4 TH Coo Ta Srnte* 
TO Your tetuyusvor ual wMorouevor TOA maALoV ~aivetue év TOTS OVEAvioLG, 7H 
meg nua To O& GATE KAhws, xad wo Etuys, MEO TH Syyta paddov’ 06 OE THY 
bev Coo Exaotov pilose Mavi eivan nal yevéo Fas toy 0° ovouvoy ano TUYHE 
zal TOU avToMeTOY TOLOdTOY CUETHYUL, gy @ uMO TUyNg nod aToklas OVO 
ottovv paivetor. It seemeth, that as there is art in artificial things, so 
in the things of nature there is another such like principle or cause, 
which we ourselves partake of; in the same manner as we do of heat 
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and cold, from the universe. Wherefore it is more probable, that the 
whole world was at first made by such a cause as this (if at least it were 
made) and that it is still conserved by the same, than that mortal ani- 
mals should be so; for there is much more of order and determinate 
regularity in the heavenly bodies than in ourselves ; but more of fortui- 
tousness and inconstant irregularity among these mortal things. Not- 
withstanding which, some there are, who, though they cannot but 
acknowledge, that the bodies of animals were all framed by an artificial 
nature, yet they will needs contend, that the system of the heavens 
sprung merely from fortune and chance; although there be not the 
least appearance of fortuitousness or temerity in it—And then he sums 
up all into this conclusion : wote sivoe pavegdy Ore Fore tT ToLovTOY O OH 
zat xahovusy pvow* Wherefore, it is manifest, that there is some such 
thing as that which we call nature ;—that is, that there is not only an 
artificial, methodical, and plastic nature in animals, by which their 
respective bodies are framed and conserved ; but also, that there is 
such a general plastic nature likewise in the universe, by which the 
heavens and whole world are thus artificially ordered and disposed. 

24. Now whereas Aristotle, in the forecited words, tells us, that we 
partake of life and understanding from that in the universe, after the 
same manner as we partake of heat and cold from that heat and cold 
that is in the universe; it is observable, that this was a notion borrowed 
from Socrates (as we understand both from Xenophon and Plato ;) that 
philosopher having used it as an argumentation to prove a Deity. And 
the sense of it is represented after this manner by the Latin poet :! 


Principio ceelum ac terram, camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum lune, Titaniaque astra, 

Spiritus inter alit, totosque infusa per artus, 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

Inde hominum pecundumque genus, viteeque volantim. 


From whence it may be collected, that Aristotle did suppose this plas- 
tic nature of the universe to be 7 woos wuzijs, i) uy avev wuyis, either 
part of some mundane soul,—that was also conscious and _ intellectual 
(as that plastic nature in animals is,) or at least some inferior principle, 
depending on such a soul.—And_ indeed whatever the doctrine of the 
modern Peripatetics be, we make no doubt at all but that Aristotle him- 
self held the world’s animation, or a mundane soul : forasmuch as he 
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plainly declares himself concerning it elsewhere in his book De Celo! 
after this manner :—wA2 jusic oo meQi CoUaTHY UdYOY HTaY, xal woradur, 
tok perv ézortor, awizor Os néunay, Svovootusdoa* Se 8 wg pstexorTwY 
tnohauSavery monseng xat Cajg* But we commonly think of the heavens 
as nothing else but bodies and monads, having only a certain order, but 
altogether inanimate ; whereas we ought, on the contrary, to conceive 
of them as partaking of life and action :—that is, as being endued with 
a rational or intellectual life. For so Simplicius” there rightly expounds 
the place ; dei dé ae mei guplyov avtar ovdhoyigeodon, nar hoyiayy éyor- 
TOY wuynY, wo zor MeasewWs nar Cons Loyixiis pstsyewy * TO ueY ag ToLELY, Kod 
HOT TOY GhOYOY WUYHY uOTHYOQOUMEY, KO KOTA TAY aWiyorv TouataY, 10 OE 
MOATTELY ZUQIWS LATA TOY hoyimaY Wryay xoeTtnyogotuey* But we ought to 
think of the heavens as animated with a rational soul, and thereby par- 
taking of action and rational life. For (saith he) though zovety be 
affirmed not only of irrational souls, but also of inanimate bodies, yet 
the word zgartew does only denominate rational beings.—But further, 
to take away all manner of scruple or doubt concerning this business, 
that philosopher before, in the same book? éytw¢ affirmeth, or 6 otgares 
Eupuyos, xar aoyny zvyjoews éyer; that the heaven is animated and hath 
a principle of motion within itself :—where, by the heaven, as in many 
other places of Aristotle and Plato, is to be understood the whole world. 

There is indeed one passage in the same book De Celo, which, at 
first sight, and slightly considered, may seem to contradict this again ; 
and therefore probably is that, which hath led many into a contrary 
persuasion, that Aristotle denied the world’s animation :* aida pujy ovte 
Uno wuyis evhoyor avayxalotons usvsy udLoy * ovdE YQ THS WUzTS oloy T 
sive THY ToLevtny Lonjy humoy xot woxaolay’ avayun yae xol thy xivnow 
pete: Biag ovouy, mEquxotos TOU THOWTOV cwuatos KAdwS xob nvEY CUVExADS, 
doxohoy sive, xat néons annldayuerny Guctavns Eupgovos’ sive und Gong, 
Th wuyy th tar Gyytay Coiow got evaravers 7 TEQi TOY UnvOY yivOMEYN TOU 
THmetos eves, WAN avayxatoy [Sioves Tivos molgay xutézeLy avtyY atdLoy 
xod atovtov* But it is not reasonable neither to think, that the heavens 
continue to eternity, moved by a soul necessitating, or violently com- 
pelling them. Nor indeed is it possible, that the life of such a soul 
should be pleasurable or happy: forasmuch as the continual violent 
motion of a body (naturally inclining to move another way) must needs 
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be a very unquiet thing, and void of all mental repose, especially when 


: : . : 
there isno such relaxation as the souls of mortal animals have by sleep; 


and therefore such a soul of the world as this, must of necessity be con- 
demned to an eternal Ixionian fate.—But in these words Aristotle does 


not deny the heavens to be moved by a soul of their own (which is posi- 


tively affirmed by him elsewhere,) but only by such a soul as should 
violently and forcibly agitate, or drive them round, contrary to their 
own natural inclination, whereby, in the mean time, they tended down- 
wards of themselves towards the centre. And his sense concerning the 
motion of the heavens, is truly represented by Simplicius, in this man- 
ner : 70 0 Odoy piaixoy ual Eupuzor, ind wuyig xvolws xziveito, Ove means 
t¢ puoswg. The whole world or heaven, being as well a natural, as an 
animalish body, is moved properly by soul; but yet by means of nature 
also, as an instrument, so that the motion of it is not violent.—But 
whereas Aristotle there insinuates, as if Plato had held the heavens to 
be moved by a soul violently, contrary to their nature ; Simplicius, 
though sufficiently addicted to Aristotle, ingeniously acknowledges his 
error herein, and vindicating Plato from that imputation, shows how he 
likewise held a plastic nature as well as a mundane soul ; and that 
amongst his ten instances of motion,! the ninth is that of nature ; 7» 
étegov ust xivovouy, xat pstaBaddoueyyy bp étgoov: that which always 
moves another, being itself changed by something else ;—as the tenth, 
that of the mundane soul, jy gary xvotcay zat Ereoa, that which ori- 
ginally both moves itself and other things :—as if his meaning in that 
place were, that though nature be a life and internal energy, yet it acts 
subserviently to a higher soul as the first original mover. 

But the grand objection against Aristotle’s holding the world’s ani- 
mation is still behind ; namely, from that in his Metaphysics,2 where 
he determines the highest starry heaven to be moved by an immoveable 
mover, commonly supposed to be the Deity itself, and no soul of the 
world ; and all the other spheres likewise to be moved by so many. sep- 
arate intelligences, and not by souls. To which we reply, that indeed 
Aristotle’s first immoveable mover is no mundane soul, but an abstract 
intellect separate from matter, and the very Deity itself; whose man- 
ner of moving the heavens is thus described by him,? x2 58 ag éo0)- 
uevoy, it moveth only as being loved.—Wherefore, besides this supreme 
unmoved mover, that philosopher supposed another inferior moved 
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_ mover also, that is, a mundane soul, as the proper and immediate effi- 


cient cause of the heavenly motions ; of which he speaks after this 
manner : xwovusvoy Oé tae xuvst, that which itself being moved (objec- 
tively, or by appetite and desire of the first good) moveth other things.— 
And thus that safe and surefooted interpreter, Alex. Aphrodisius, ex- 
pounds his master’s meaning, that the heaven being animated, and there- 
fore indeed moved by an internal principle of its own, is notwithstanding 
originally moved by a certain immoveable and separate nature, which 
is above soul,! 1a voveiy te avt0, “ol Epsory xal Ogskiy Eye hg Ouorwoews 
avtov, both by its contemplating of it, and having an appetite and desire 
of assimilating itself thereunto.—Aristotle seeming to have borrowed 
this notion from Plato,” who makes the constant regular circumgyration 
of the heavens to be an imitation of the motion or energy of intellect. 
So that Aristotle’s first mover is noi properly the efficient, but only the 
final and objective cause, of the heavenly motions, the immediate effi- 
cient cause thereof being wuyn xur pvors, soul and nature.— 

Neither may this be confuted from those other Aristotelic intelli- 
gences of the lesser orbs ; that philosopher conceiving in like manner 
concerning them, that they were also the abstract minds or intellects 
of certain other inferior souls, which moved their several respective 
bodies or orbs, circularly and uniformly, in a kind of imitation of them. 
For this plainly appears from hence, in that he affirms of these his infe- 
rior intelligences likewise, as well as of the supreme Mover, that they 
do véiv ws téos, move only as the end. 

Where it is evident, that though Aristotle did plainly suppose a 
mundane intellectual soul, such as also contained, either in it, or under 
it, a plastic nature, yet he did not make either of these to be the Su- 
preme Deity ; but resolved the first principle of things to be one abso- 
lutely perfect mind or intellect, separate from matter, which was oxiyn- 
tog ovaia,® an immoveable nature,—whose essence was his operation, 
and which moved only as being loved or as the final cause : of which 
he pronounces in this manner, otv é« tovavtys aexis HotTHTEHL 0 OVgavoS 
xo 7) pvovs, that upon such a principle as this, heaven and nature de- 
pends ;—that is, the animated heaven, or mundane soul, together with 
the plastic nature of the universe, must of necessity depend upon such 
an absolutely perfect and immoveable mind or intellect. 

Having now declared the Aristotelic doctrine concerning the plastic 
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nature of the universe, with which the Platonic also agrees, that it is, 
# MEgos WUZIS, 7] uN Gvev wuzis, either part of a mundane intellectual soul 
(that is, a lower power and faculty of it,) or else not without it, but 
some inferior thing depending on it ;—we think fit to add in this place, 
that though there were no such mundane soul, as both Plato and-Aris- 
totle supposed, distinct from the supreme Deity, yet there might not- 
withstanding be a plastic nature of the universe depending immediately 
upon the Deity itself. For the plastic nature essentially depends upon 
mind or intellect, and could not possibly be without it; according to 
those words before cited, é& tovattys aezis ijotytos 4 plots, nature de- 


pends upon such an intellectual principle ;—and for this cause that 


philosopher does elsewhere join vovs and @vovs, mind and nature—both 
together. 

25. Besides this general plastic nature of the universe, and those 
particular plastic powers in the souls of animals, it is not impossible but 
that there may be other plastic natures also (as certain lower lives, or 
vegetative souls) in some greater parts of the universe ; all of them de- 
pending, if not upon some higher conscious soul, yet at least upon a 
perfect intellect presiding over the whole. As for example ; though it 
be not reasonable to think, that every plant, herb, and pile of grass, 
hath a particular plastic life, or vegetative soul of its own, distinct from 
the mechanism of the body, nor that the whole earth is an animal en- 
dued with a conscious soul; yet there may possibly be, for aught we 


know, one plastic nature or life belonging to the whole terrestrial (or: 


terraqueous) globe, by which all plants and vegetables, continuous with 
it, may be differently formed, according to their different seeds, as also 
minerals and other bodies framed, and whatsoever else is above the 
power of fortuitous mechanism effected, as by the immediate cause, 
though always subordinate to other causes; the chief whereof is the 
Deity. And this perhaps may ease the minds of those, who cannot but 
think it too much, to impose all upon one plastic nature of the universe. 

26. And now we have finished our first task, which was to give an 
account of the plastic nature, the sum whereof briefly amounts to this ; 
that it is a certain lower life than the animal, which acts regularly and 
artificially, according to the direction of mind, and understanding, rea- 
_ son, and wisdom, for ends, er in order to good, though itself do not 
know the reason of what it does, nor is master of that wisdom accord- 
ing to which it acts, but only a servant to it, and drudging executioner 
of the same ; it operating fatally and sympathetically, according to laws 
and commands prescribed to it by a perfect intellect, and impressed 
faculty of some conscious soul, or 
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else an inferior kind of life or soul by itself; but essentially depending 
upon a higher intellect. 

We proceed to our second undertaking ; which was to show, how 
grossly those two sorts of Atheists before-mentioned, the Stoical or 
Cosmo-plastic, and the Stratonical or Hylozoic, both of them acknow- 
ledging this plastic life of nature, do mistake t he notion of it, or per- 
vert it, and abuse it, to makeacertain spurious and counterfeit God- 
almighty of it (or a first principle of all things,) thereby excluding the 
true omnipotent Deity, which is a perfect mind, or consciously under- 
standing nature, presiding over the universe ; they substituting this stu- 
pid plastic nature in the room of it. 

Now the chief errors or mistakes of these Atheists concerning the 
plastic nature, are these four following. First, that they make that to 
be the first pr®ciple of all, and the highest thing in the universe, which 
is the last and lowest of all lives ; a thing essentially secondary, deriva- 
tive, and dependent. [or the plastic life of nature is but the mere um- 
brage of intellectuality, a faint and shadowy imitation of mind and un- 
derstanding ; upon which it doth as essentially depend, as the shadow 
doth upon the body, the image in the glass upon the face, or the echo 
upon the original voice. Sothat if there had been no perfect mind or 
intellect in the world, there could no more have been any plastic nature 
in it, than there could be an image in the glass without a face, or an 
echo without an original voice. If there be ®vovc, then there must be 
WNovg ; if there be a plastic nature, that acts regularly and artificially in 
order to ends, and according to the best wisdom, though itself not com- 
prehending the reason of it, nor being clearly conscious of what it doth; 
then there must of necessity be a perfect mind or intellect, that is, a 
Deity, upon which it depends. Wherefore Aristotle does like a phi- 
losopher in joining ®vovg and ows, nature and mind both together; but 
these Atheists do very absurdly and unphilosophically, that would make 
a senseless and unconscious plastic nature, and therefore without any 
mind or intellect, to be the first original of all things. 

Secondly, these Atheists augment the former error, in supposing 
those higher lives of sense or animality, and of reason or understand- 
ing, to rise both of them from that lower senseless life of nature, as the 
only original fundamental life. Which is a thing altogether as irra- 
tional and absurd, as if one should suppose the light, that is in the air 
or ether, to be the only original and fundamental light, and the light of 
the sun and stars but a secondary and derivative thing from it, and 
nothing but the light of the air modificated and improved by condensa- 
tion ; or, as if one should maintain, that the sun and moon, and all the 
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stars, were really nothing else but the mere reflections of those images, 
_ that we see in rivers and ponds of water. But this hath always been 
the sottish humor and guise of Atheists, to invert the order of the uni- 
verse, and hang the picture of the world, as of a man, with its heels 
upwards. Conscious reason and understanding, being a far higher de- 
gree of life and perfection, than that dull plastic nature, which does 
only do, but not know, can never possibly emerge out of it; neither can 
the duplication of corporeal organs be ever able to advance that simple 
and stupid life of nature into redoubled consciousness or self-percep- 
tion ; nor any triplication, or indeed milleclupation of them, improve 
the same into reason and understanding. 

Thirdly, for the better coloring of the former errors, the Hylozoists 
adulterate the notion of the plastic life of nature, confounding it with 
wisdom and understanding. And though themselves acknowledge, 
that no animal sense, self-perception, and consciousness belongs to it, 
yet they will have it to be a thing perfectly wise, and consequently 
every atom of senseless matter that is in the whole world, to be infalli- 
bly omniscient, as to all its own capacities and congruities, or what- 
soever itself can do or suffer ; which is plainly contradictious. For, 
though there may be such a thing as the plastic nature, that, according 
to the former description of it, can do without knowing, and is devoid 
of express consciousness or self-perception, yet perfect knowledge and 
understanding, without consciousness, is nonsense and impossibility. 
Wherefore, this must needs be condemned for a great piece of sottish- 
ness in the Hylozoic Atheists, that they attribute perfect wisdom and 
understanding to a stupid unconscious nature, which is nothing but 
zevootézvng, the mere drudging instrument, or manuary opificer of a 
perfect mind. 

Lastly, these Atheists err in this, that they make this plastic life of 
nature to be a mere material or corporeal thing ; whereas matter or 
body cannot move itself, much less, therefore, can it artificially order 
and disposé its own motion. And though the plastic nature be indeed 
the lowest of all lives, yet, notwithstanding, since it is a life, or internal 
energy, and self-activity, distinct from local motion, it must needs be 
incorporeal, all life being essentially such. But the Hylozoists con- 
ceive grossly both of life and understanding, spreading them all over 
upon matter, just as butter is spread upon bread, or plaster upon a wall, 
and accordingly slicing them out in different quantities and bulks, to- 
gether with it; they contending, that they are but inadequate concep- 
tions of body, as the only substance; and consequently concluding, 
that the vulgarly received notion of God is nothing else but such an in- 
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adequate conception of the matter of the whole corporeal universe, mis- 
taken for a complete and entire substance by itself, that is supposed to 
be the cause of all things; which fond dream or dotage of theirs will 
be further confuted in due place. But it is now time to put a period 
to this long, though necessary, digression, concerning the plastic life of 
nature, or an artificial, orderly, and methodical nature. 

XXXVIII. Plato gives an account, why he judged it necessary in 
those times, publicly to propose that Atheistic hypothesis, in order to a 
confutation, as also to produce rational arguments for the proof of a 
Deity, after this manner :! Ei wij xoteonaguévor jour ob tovovtor Royor év 
T0ig Mia, WE Eng simsiv, AYIQWMOLG, OVDEY KY BEL TAY ExouYOrTMY oyu”, 
ws siot Feol, viv dé uvayxn* Had not these Atheistic doctrines been 
publicly divulged, and made known in a manner to all, it would not 
have been needful to have confuted them, nor by reasons to prove a 
Deity ; but now it is necessary—And we conceive, that the same ne- 
cessity at this time will justify our present undertaking likewise ; since 
these Atheistic doctrines have been as boldly vented, and publicly as- 
serted in this latter age of ours, as ever they could be in Plato’s time ; 
when the severity of the Athenian government must needs be a great 
check to such designs, Socrates having been put to death upon a mere 
false and groundless accusation of Atheism, and Protagoras (who 
doubtless was a real Atheist) having escaped the same punishment no 
otherwise than by flight, his books being, notwithstanding, publicly 
burnt in the market-place at Athens, and himself condemned to per- 
petual exile, though there was nothing at that time proved against him, 
save only this one skeptical passage, in the beginning of a book of his :? 
sgh uev Peary ovx tyw sintiv, id we stow, &F ws ovx sia, moddu yay TH 
zodvortu sdévor, te Kdyhotns, rad Bouxis wy 0 Blog tol uvyIeumov: Con- 
cerning the gods, I have nothing at all to say, either that they be or be 
not; there being many things, that hinder the knowledge of this matter, 
both the obscurity of the thing itself, and the shortness of human life. 
— Whereas Atheism, in this latter age of ours, hath been impudently 
asserted, and most industriously promoted ; that very Atomic form, that 
was first introduced (a little before Plato’s time) by Leucippus, Pro- 
tagoras, and Democritus, having been also revived amongst us, and 
that with no small pomp and ostentation of wisdom and philosophy. 

It was before observed, that there were two several forms of Atomi- 
cal philosophy : first, the most ancient and genuine, that was religious, 
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called Moshical (or, if you will, Mosaical) and Pythagorical ; secondly, 
the adulterated Atheistic Atomology, called Leucippean or Democriti- 
cal. Now, accordingly, there have been in this latter age of ours two 
several successive resurrections or restitutions of those two Atomologies. 
For Renatus Cartesius first revived and restored the Atomic philosophy, 
agreeably, for the most part, to that ancient Moschical and Pythagoric 
form; acknowledging, besides extended substance and corporeal atoms, 
another cogitative incorporeal substance, and joining metaphysics or 
theology, together with physiology, to make up one entire system of 
philosophy. Nor can it well be doubted, but that this physiology of 
his, as to the mechanic part of it, hath been elaborated by the ingen- 
ious author into an exactness at least equal with the best Atomologies 
of the ancients. Nevertheless, this Cartesian philosophy is highly ob- 
noxious to censure upon some accounts; the chief whereof, is this, that, 
deviating from that primitive Moschical Atomology, in rejecting all 
plastic nature, it derives the whole system of the corporeal universe 
from the necessary motion of matter, only divided into particles insen- 
sibly small, and turned round in a vortex, without the guidance or di- 
rection of any understanding nature. By means whereof, though it 
boast of solving all the corporeal phenomena by mere fortuitous me- 
chanism, and without any final or mental causality, yet it gives no ac- 
count at all of that, which is the grandest of all phenomena, the 10 ev 
zor xuios, the orderly regularity and harmony of the mundane system. 
—The occasion of which miscarriage hath been already intimated ; 
namely, from the acknowledging only two heads of being, extended and 
cogitative, and making the essence of cogitation to consist in express 
consciousness; from whence it follows, that there could be no plastic 
nature, and therefore either all things must be done by fortuitous me- 
chanism, or else God himself be brought immediately upon the stage 
for the solving of all phenomena. Which latter absurdity our philoso- 
pher being over careful to avoid, cast himself upon the former, the ban- 
ishing of all final and mental causality quite out of the world, and ac- 
knowledging no other philosophic causes, besides material and mechan- 
ical. It cannot be denied, but that even some of the ancient religious 
Atomists were also too much infected with this mechanizing humor ; 
But Renatus Cartesius hath not only outdone them all herein, but even 
the very Atheists themselves also, as shall be showed afterward; and, 
therefore, as much as in him lies, has quite disarmed the world of that 
grand argument for a Deity, taken from the regular frame and harmo- 
ny of the universe. ‘T’o which gross miscarriage of his there might be 
also another added, that he seems to make matter necessarily existent 
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and essentially infinite and eternal. Notwithstanding all which, we 
cannot entertain that uncharitable opinion of him, that he really de- 
signed Atheism; the fundamental principles of his philosophy being 
such, as that no Atheistic structure can possibly be built upon them. 
But shortly after this Cartesian restitution of the primitive Atomology, 
that acknowledgeth incorporeal substance, we have had our Leucippus 
and Democritus too, who also revived and brought again upon the stage 
that other Atheistic Atomology, that makes ugzus tay olwy utouovs, 
senseless and lifeless atoms, to be the only principles of all things in 
the universe ; thereby necessarily excluding, besides incorporeal sub- 
stance and immortality of souls, a Deity and natural morality ; as also 
making all actions and events materially and mechanically necessary. 

Now there could be no satisfactory confutation of this Atheistic hy- 
pothesis, without a fair proposal first made of the several grounds of it 
to their best advantage, which we have therefore endeavored in the 
former chapter. The answers to which Atheistic arguments ought, ac- 
cording to the laws of method, to be reserved for the last part of the 
whole treatise, where we are positively to determine the right intellec- 
tual system of the universe ; it being properly our work here, only to 
give an account of the three false hypotheses of the mundane system, 
together with their several grounds. Nevertheless, because it might 
not only seem indecorous, for the answers to those Atheistic arguments 
to be so long deferred, and placed so far behind the arguments them- 
selves, but also prove otherwise really inconvenient, we shall therefore 
choose rather to break those laws of method (neglecting the scrupulos- 
ity thereof,) and subjoin them immediately in this place, craving the 
reader’s pardon for this preposterousness. 

It is certain, that the source of all Atheism is generally a dull and 
earthy disbelief of the existence of things beyond the reach of sense; 
and it cannot be denied, but that there is something of immorality in 
the temper of all Atheists, as all atheistic doctrine tends also to immo- 
rality. Notwithstanding which, it must not be therefore concluded, 
that all dogmatic Atheists came to be such merely by means of gross 
intemperance, sensuality, and debauchery. Plato, indeed, describes 
one sort of Atheists in this manner :! 
sivan TAVITA, axoUTELoL TE iOoVaY xal LUT@Y MOOMETWOL, YI UU TE ioyYQGL 


rt nn” A fod Fn ~ ~ »” 
og wv QOS 1H Ovsn, TH Feay Fonper 


zor wadijoss ofeiar mega@or* Such, who together with this opinion, that 
all things are void of gods, are acted also by intemperance of pleasures 
and pains, and hurried away with violent lusts, being persons other- 
wise endued with strong memories and quick wits.—And these are the 
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debauched, ranting, and hectoring Atheists. But, besides these, that 
philosopher! tells us, that there is another sort of Atheists also : oi¢ m7 
vouilovar Ieovs sive To maganay. HI0s pice ngocyivetar Sixauoy, picour— 
TES TE YiyVOVTHL TOUS xaxoUS, xai TO OvozEQaivery THY aDixiaY, OUTE Tag TOLAU- 
Tas mouserg TMOOGLEVT aL TOQOTTELY, Tove TE wy Ouxaiovg tay arFounay gev- 
yougar, zal tous Oixaious otégyovoty* Such who, though they think there 
be no gods at all, yet, notwithstanding, being naturally disposed to jus- 
tice and moderation, as they will not do outrageous and exorbitant 
things themselves, so they will shun the conversation of wickéd de- 
bauched persons, and delight rather in the society of those that are fair 
and just.—And these are a sort of externally honest or civilized Athe- 
ists. Now what that thing is, which, besides gross sensuality and de- 
bauchery, might tempt men to entertain atheistic opinions, the same 
philosopher also declares ; namely, that it is an affectation of singular- 
ity, or of seeming wiser than the generality of mankind. For thus 
when Clinias had disputed honestly against Atheists, from those vulgar 
topics of the regularity and harmony of the universe (observable in the 
courses of sun, moon, and stars, and the seasons of the year,) and of 
the common notions of mankind, in that both Greeks and barbarians 
generally agreed in this, that there were gods, thinking he had thereby 
made a sufficient confutation of Atheism, the Athenian Hospes here- 
upon discovers a great fear and jealousy, which he had, lest he should 
thereby but render himself an object of contempt to Atheists, as being 
a conceited and scornful generation of men. AO. poSotuad ye w wancgre 
TOUS MOxINGOUS, pITWS UUaY xATAPQOYRTWOLY, VUES MEY YUQ Ox toTE HUTOY 
mégl, THY HS Oiapooas aitiay, uAX nydot:e uxguteia uovov idoray TE xt 
éniduuiav él toy axoati Biov oguacto tag puzas aitay, etc. I am 
afraid of those wicked men the Atheists, lest they should despise you : 
for you are ignorant concerning them, when you think the only cause 
of Atheism to be intemperance of pleasures and lusts, violently hurry- 
ing men’s souls on to a wicked life.-—Cxiin. What other cause of Athe- 
ism can there be besides this ?—Artu. That which you are not aware 
of, who live remotely, namely, Auadia wale yakern Joxotce sivas usyiotn 
goorvnors. A certain grievous ignorance, which yet, notwithstanding, 
hath the appearance of the greatest wisdom.—And, therefore, after- 
wards, when that philosopher goes about to propose the Atheistic hy- 
pothesis, he calls it,? tov mage woddois Sokalousvoy siver copwtatoy anuy— 
tay hoywy, that which to many seemeth to be the wisest and profoundest 
of all doctrines.— 
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And we find the same thing at this very day, that Atheists make a 
great pretence to wisdom and philosophy ; and that many are tempted 
to maintain atheistic opinions, that they may gain a reputation of wit 
by it. Which, indeed, was one reason, that the rather induced us 
nakedly to reveal all the mysteries of Atheism, because we observed, 
that so long as these things are concealed and kept up in huggermug- 
ger, many will be rather apt to suspect, that there is some great depth 
and profundity of wisdom lodged in them; and that it is some noble 
and generous truth, with the bigotic religious endeavor to smother and 
suppress. 

Now the case being thus, it was pertinently suggested also by the 
forementioned philosopher,! a OMlxeoy 7s TO Sseaphen: eb pavetey ob Acyay 
OETOMEVOL aosBaay, GhAois te eSKozxortss, pds sv tots AOyous, GAR 8 Syuco- 
muévas zoouevot, That it must needs be a matter of no small moment, 
for any one to make it appear, that they, who maintain wicked athe- 
istical opinions, do none of them reason rightly, but grossly fumble in 
all their ratiocinations.—And we hope to effect this in our present 
undertaking, to make it evident, that Atheists are no such conjurers, as 
(though they hold no spirits) they would be thought to be; no such 
gigantic men of reason, nor profound philosophers, but that, notwith- 
standing all their pretensions to wit, their Atheism is really nothing 
else, but ouodice uccho yadsrn, a most grievous ignorance, sottishness, 
and stupidity of mind in them. 

Wherefore we shall in the next place, conjure down all those devils 
raised and displayed in their most formidable colors, in the precedent 
chapter ; or rather we shall discover, that they are really nothing else, 
but what these Atheists pretend God and incorporeal spirits to be, mere 
fantastic spectres and impostures, vain imaginations of deluded minds, 
utterly devoid of all truth and reality. Neither shall we only confute 
those Atheistic arguments, and so stand upon our defensive posture, 
but we shall also assault Atheism even with its own weapons, and 
plainly demonstrate, that all forms of Atheism are unintelligible non- 
sense and absolute impossibility to human reason; as we shall likewise 
over and above, occasionally insert some (as we a) undeniable 
arguments for a Deity. 


The Digression concerning the Plastic Life of Nature, or an artificial, 
orderly, and methodical Nature, No. 37. Chap. iii. 


“1. Tuar neither the Hylozoic nor Cosmoplastic Atheists are con- 
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demned for asserting an orderly and artificial plastic nature, as a life 
distinct from the animal, however this be a thing exploded, not only by 
the Atomic Atheists, but also by some professed Theists, who, notwith- 
standing, might have an undiscerned tang of the mechanical-atheistic 
humor hanging about them. 2. If there be no plastic artificial nature” 
admitted, then it must be concluded, that either all things come to pass 
by fortuitous mechanism, and material necessity (the motion of matter 
unguided) or else that God doth etrougysiy axayte, do all things himself 
immediately and miraculously, framing the body of every*gnat and fly, 
as it were with his own hands; since Divine laws and commands can- 
not execute themselves, nor be the proper efficient causes of things in 
nature. 3. To suppose all things to come to pass fortuitously, or by 
the unguided motion of matter, a thing altogether as irrational as it is 
atheistical and impious ; there being many phenomena, not only above 
the powers of mechanism, but also contrary to the laws of it. The me- 
chanic Theists make God but an idle spectator of the fortuitous motions 
of matter, and render his wisdom altogether useless and insignificant. 
Aristotle’s judicious censure of the fortuitous Mechanists, with the ri- 
diculousness of that pretence, that material and mechanical reasons are 
the only philosophical. 4. That it seems neither decorous in respect 
of God, nor congruous to reason, that he should avtoveyéiy aorta, do 
all things himself immediately and miraculously, nature being quite 
superseded and made to signify nothing. The same further confuted 
by the slow and gradual process of things in nature, as also by those 
errors and bungles, that are committed, when the matter proves inept 
and contumacious, arguing the agent not to be irresistible. 5. Reason- 
ably inferred, that there is a plastic nature in the universe, as a subor- 
dinate instrument of Divine Providence, in the orderly disposal of mat- 
ter; but yet soas not without a higher providence presiding over it, 
forasmuch as this plastic nature cannot act electively or with discretion. 
Those laws of nature concerning motion, which the mechanic Theists 
themselves suppose, really nothing else but a plastic nature. 6. The 
agreeableness of this doctrine with the sentiments of the best philoso- 
phers in all ages, Aristotle, Plato, Empedocles, Heraclitus, Hippocrates, 
Zeno, and the Paracelsians. Anaxagoras, though a professed Theist, 
severely censured, both by Aristotle and Plato, as an encourager of 
Atheism, merely because he used material and mechanical causes, 
more than mental and final. Physiologers and astronomers, why vul- 
garly suspected of Atheism in Plato’s time. 7. The plastic nature no 
ccult quality, but the only intelligible cause of that, which is the grand- 
of sl] phenomena, the orderly regularity and harmony of things, 
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which the mechanic Theists, however pretending to solve all phenome- 
na, can give no account at all of. A God, or infinite mind, asserted, 
by them, in vain and to ne purpose. 8. Two things here to be per- 
formed by us; first, to give an account of the plastic nature, and then 
to show how the notion of it hath been mistaken, and abused by Athe- 
ists. The first general account of this plastic nature, according to 
Aristotle, that it is to be conceived as art itself acting, inwardly and 
immediately, upon the matter; as if harmony living in the musical 
instruments should move the strings of them without any external im- 
pulse. 9. T'wo pre-eminences of the plastic nature above human art : 
—First, that whereas human art acts upon the matter from without 
cumbersomely and moliminously, with tumult and hurly-burly, nature 
acting on it from within more commandingly doth its work easily, 
cleverly, and silently. Human art acts on the matter mechanically, 
but nature vitally and magically. 10. The second pre-eminence of na- 
ture above human art, that whereas human artists are often to seek 
and at aloss, anxiously consult and deliberate, and upon second thoughts 
mend their former work, nature is never to seek, nor unresolved what 
todo, nor doth she ever repent afterwards of what she hath done, chang- 
ing her former course. Human artists themselves consult not, as artists, 
but only for want of art ; and therefore nature, though never consulting, 
may act artificially. Concluded, that what is called nature is really 
the Divine art. 11. Nevertheless, that nature is not the Divine art, 
pure and abstract, but concreted and embodied in matter, ratio mersa 
et confusa ; ot the Divine art archetypal, but ectypal. Nature differs 
from the Divine art, as the manuary opificer from the architect. 12. 
Two imperfections of the plastic nature, in respect whereof it falls 
short even of human art; first, that though it act for ends artificially, 
_ yet itself neither intends those ends, nor understands the reason of what 
it doth, and therefore cannot act electively. The difference between 
the spermatic reasons and knowledge. Nature doth but ape or mimic 
the Divine art or wisdom, being not master of that reason, according to 
which it acts, but only a servant to it, and drudging executioner of it. 
13. Proved that there may be such a thing as acts artificially, though 
itself do not comprehend that art, by which its motions are governed ; 
first from musical habits: the dancer resembles the artificial life of na- 
ture. 14. The same further evinced from the instincts of brute ani- 
mals, directing them to act rationally and artificially, in order to their 
own good and the good of the universe, without any reason of their own. 
The instincts in brutes but passive impresses of the Divine wisdom, 
and a kind of fate upon them. 15. The second imperfection of the 
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plastic nature, that it acts without animal fancy, cvveiodyors, express 
con-sense, and consciousness, and is devoid of self-perception and self- 
enjoyment. 16. Whether this energy of the plastic nature be to be 
called cogitation or no, but a logomachy or contention about words. 
Granted, that what moves matter vitally, must needs do it by some 
energy of its own, distinct from local motion; but that there may be a 
simple vital energy, without that duplicity, which is in synesthesis, or 
clear and express consciousness. Nevertheless, that the energy of na- 
ture might be called a certain drowsy, unawakened, or astonished 
cogitation. 17. Instances, which render it probable, that there may 
be a vital energy, without synesthesis, clear and express con-sense, or 
consciousness. 18. The plastic nature, acting neither knowingly nor 
fantastically, acts fatally, magically, and sympathetically. The Divine 
laws and fate, as to matter, not mere cogitation in the mind of God, but 
an energetic and effectual principle ; and the plastic nature, the true 
and proper fate of matter, or the corporeal world. What magic is, and 
that nature, which acts fatally, acts also magically and sympathetically. 
19. That the plastic nature, though it be the Divine art and fate, yet 
for aj] that, it is neither god nor goddess, but a low and imperfect crea- 
ture ; it acting artificially and rationally no otherwise, than compoun- 
ded forms of letters, when printing coherent philosophic sense ; nor for 
ends, than a saw or hatchet in the hands of a skilful mechanic. The 
plastic and vegetative life of nature the lowest of all lives, and inferior 
to the sensitive. A higher providence than that of the plastic nature 
_ governing the corporeal world itself. (20. Notwithstanding which, 
forasmuch as the plastic nature is a life, it must needs be incorporeal. 
One and the same thing, having in it an entire model and platform, an 
acting upon several distant parts of matter at once coherently, cannot 
be corporeal; and though Aristotle no where declares whether his na- 
ture be corporeal or incorporeal (which he neither doth clearly con- 
cerning the rational soul) and _ his followers conclude it to be corporeal, 
yet, according to the very principles of that philosophy, it must needs 
be otherwise. 21. The plastic nature being incorporeal, must either 
be a lower power lodged in souls, that are also conscious, sensitive, or 
rational ; or else a distinct substantial life by itself, and inferior kind of 
soul. How the Platenists complicate both these together; with Aris- 
totle’s agreeable determination, that nature is either part of a soul, or 
not without soul. 22. The plastic nature as to animals, according to 
Aristotle, a part or lower power of their respective souls. That the 
phenomena prove a plastic nature or archeus in animals, to make which 
@ distinct thing from the soul, is to multiply entities without necessity. 
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The soul endued with a plastic power, the chief formatrix of its own 
body, the contribution of certain other causes not excluded. 28. That 
besides that plastic principle in particular animals, forming them as so 
many little worlds, there is a general plastic nature in the whole cor- 
poreal universe, which likewise, according to Aristotle, is either a part 
and lower power of a conscious mundane soul, or else something de- 
pending on it. 24. That no less according to Aristotle than Plato and 
Socrates, ourselves partake of life from the life of the universe, as well 
as we doof heat and cold, from the heat and cold of the universe ; 
from whence it appears, that Aristotle also held the world’s animation, 
with further undeniable proof thereof. An answer to two the most 
considerable places of that philosopher, that seem to imply the contrary. 
That Aristotle’s first immoveable mover was no soul, but a perfect in- 
tellect abstract from matter ; but that he supposed this to move only as 
a final cause, or as being loved, and besides it, a mundane soul and 
plastic nature, to move the heavens efficiently. Neither Aristotle’s na- 
ture, nor his mundane soul, the supreme Deity. However, though there 
be no such mundane soul, as both Plato and Aristotle conceived, yet 
notwithstanding there may be a plastic nature depending upon a higlrer 
intellectual principle. 25. No impossibility of some other particular 
plastic principles; and though it be not reasonable to think, that every 
plant, herb, and pile of grass, hath a plastic or vegetative soul of itsown, 
nor that the earth is an animal; yet, that there may possibly be one 
plastic unconscious nature in the whole terraqueous globe, by which 
vegetables may be severally organized and framed, and all things per- 
formed, which transcend the power of fortuitous mechanism. 26. Our 
second undertaking, which was to show how grossly those Atheists 
(who acknowledge this plastic nature) misunderstand it and abuse the 
notion, to make a counterfeit God-Almighty or Numen of it, to the ex- 
clusion of the true Deity. First, in their supposing, that to be the first 
and highest principle of the universe, which is the last and lowest of all 
lives, a thing as essentially derivative from, and dependent.upon a high- 
er intellectual principle, as the echo on the original voice. 27. Sec- 


ondly, in their making sense and reason in animals to emerge out of a 


senseless life of nature, by the mere modification and organization of 
matter. ‘That no duplication of corporeal organs can ever make one 
single unconscious life to advance into redoubled consciousness and 
self-enjoyment. 28. Thirdly, in attributing perfect knowledge and 
understanding to this life of nature, which yet themselves suppose to be 
devoid of all animal sense and consciousness. 29. Lastly, in making 
the plastic life of nature to be merely corporeal ; the Hylozoists con- 
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tending, that itis but an inadequate conception of body, as the only 
substance ; and fondly dreaming, that the vulgar notion of God is 
nothing but such an inadequate conception of the matter of the whole 
universe, mistaken for a complete and entire substance by itself, the 
cause of all things.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The idea of God declared, in way of answer to the first Atheistic ar- 
gument. The grand prejudice against the naturality of this idea, as 
essentially including unity or oneliness in it, from the Pagan Polytheism, 
removed. Proved that the intelligent Pagans generally acknowledged 
one supreme Deity. What their Polytheism and idolatry was ; with some 
account of Christianity.—1l. The either stupid insensibility, or gross im- 
pudence of Atheists, in denying the word GOD to have any signification, 
or that there is any other idea answering to it besides the mere phantasm 
of the sound. The disease called by the philosopher azodiPwoug tov 
vontinov, the petrification (or dead insensibility) of the mind.—2. That the 
Atheists themselves must needs have an idea of God in their minds, or 
otherwise, when they deny his existence, they should deny the existence 
of nothing. And that they have also the same idea of him with Theists, 
they denying the very same thing which the others affirm.—3. A lemma, 
or preparatory proposition to the idea of God, that though some things be 
made or generated, yet it is not possible, that all things should be made, 
or generated, yet it is not possible, that all things should be made, but 
something must of necessity exist of itself from eternity unmade, and be 
the cause of those other things that are made.—4. The two most opposite 
opinions, concernivg that which was self-existent from eternity, or un- 
made, and the cause of all-other things made: one, that it was nothing but 
senseless matier, the most imperfect of all things; the other, that it was 
something most perfect, and therefore consciously intellectual. The 
assertors of this latter opinion, Theists in a strict and proper sense ; of the 
former, Atheists. So that the idea of God in general is a perfect con- 
sciously understanding being (or mind) self-existent from eternity, and the 
cause of all other things.—5. Observed, that the Atheists, who deny a God, 
according to the true idea of him, do often abuse the word, calling sense- 
less matter by that name, and meaning nothing else thereby but a first 
principle, or self-existent unmade thing. That, according to this notion 
of the word God, there can be no such thing as an Atheist, no man being 
able to persuade himself, that all things sprung from nothing.—6. In or- 
der to the more punctual declaration of the Divine idea, the opinion of 
those ten notice of, who suppose two self-existent unmade principles, 
God and matter ; and so God not to be the sole, but only the chief’ princi- 
ple.—7. That these are but imperfect and mistaken Theists. Their idea 
of God declared, with its defectiveness. A latitude in Theism. Noneto 
be condemned for absolute Atheists, but such as deny an eternal unmade 
mind, ruling over matter.—8. The most compendious idea of God, an 
absolutely perfect being. That this includes not only conscious intellec- 
tuality and necessary existence, but also omni-causality, omnipotence, and 
infinite power: and therefore God the sole principal of all, and cause of 
matter. The true notion of infinite power. Pagans acknowledged the 
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Divine omnipotence. And that the Atheists supposed infinite power to be 
included in the idea of God, proved from Lucretius.—9. That absolute 
perfection implies something mere than power and knowledge. A vati- 
cination in men’s minds of a higher good than either. That God is bet- 
ter than knowledge, according to Aristotle; and that there is morality in 
the nature of God, wherein his chief happiness consisteth. This borrow- 
ed from Plato, Whe makes the highest perfection, and supreme Deity, to 
he goodness itself, above know ledge and intellect. God,and the supreme 
good, according to the Scripture, ‘ote. God no soft or fond love, but an 
impartial law, andthe measure of all things. That the Atheists supposed 
goodness also to be included in the idea of God. The idea of God more 
explicate and unfolded, a being absolutely perfect, infinitely good, wise, 
and powerful; necessarily existent; and not only the framer of the world, 
but also the cause of all things.—10. That this idea of God essentially 
includes unity or oneliness in it; since there can be but one supreme, one 
cause of all things, one omnipotent, and one infinitely perfect. This unity 
or oneliness of the Deity supposed also by Epicurus and Lucretius, who 
professedly denied a God, according to this idea.—11. The grand preju- 
dice against the naturality of this idea of God, as it essentially includes unity 
and solitariety, from the Polytheism of all nations formerly, besides the 
Jews, and of all the wisest men and philosophers: from whence it is in- 
ferred, that this idea of God is but artificial, and owes its original to laws 
and institution. An inquiry to be made concerning the true sense of the 
Pagan Polytheism. ‘That the objectors take it for granted, that the Pagan 
Polytheists universally asserted many self-existent intellectual beings, and 
independent deities, as so many partial causes of the world.—12. First, 
the irrationality of this opinion, and its manifest repugnancy to the phe- 
nomena ; which renders it less probable to have been the belief of all the 
Pagan Polytheists.—13. Secondly, that no such thing at all appears, as 
that ever any intelligent Pagans asserted a multitude of eternal, unmade, 
independent deities. The Hesiodian gods. The Valentinian Hons. The 
nearest approach made thereunto by the Manichean good and evil gods. 


This doctrine not generally asserted by the Greek philosophers, as Plo.’ 


tarch affirmeth. Questioned whether the Persian evil demon, or Ariman- 
ius, were a self-existent principle, essentially evil. Aristotle’s confutation 
and explosion of many principles, or independent deities. Faustus the 
Manichean’s conceit, that the Jews and Christians paganized, i in the opin- 
ion of monarchy, with St. Austin’s judgment, concerning the Pagans, 
thereupon.—14. Concluded that the Pagan Polytheism must be under- 
stood according to another equivocation in the word gods, as used for 
created intellectual beings, superior to men, that ought to be religiously 





worshipped. ‘That the Pagans held both many gods and one God (as — 


Onatus the Pythagorean declares himself,) in different senses ; many in- 
ferior deities subordinate to one Supreme.—15. Further evidence of this 
that the intelligent Pagan Polytheists held only a plurality of inferior 
deities, subordinate to one Supreme: first, because after the emersion of 
Christianity, and its contest with Paganism, when occasion was offered, 
not only no Pagan asserted a multiplicity of independent deities, but also 
all universally disclaimed it, and professed to acknowledge one supreme 
God.—16. That this was no refinement or interpolation of Paganism, as 
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might possibly be suspected, but that the doctrine of the most ancient 
Pagan theologers, and greatest promoters of Polytheism, was agreeable 
hereunto ; which will be proved, not from suspected writings (as of Tris- 
megist and the Sybils,) but such as are indubitate. First, that Zoroaster, 
the chief promoter of Polytheism in the eastern parts, acknowledged one 
supreme Deity, the maker of the world, proved from Eubulus in Porphy- 
ry, besides his own words cited by Eusebius.—17. That Orpheus, com- 
monly called by the Greeks the Theologer, and the father of the Grecanic 
Polytheism, clearly asserted one supreme Deity, proved by his own’ 
words, out of Pagan records.—18. That the Egyptians themselves, the 
most polytheistical of all nations, had an acknowledgment amongst them 
of one supreme Deity.—19. That the poets, who were the greatest de- 
pravers of the Pagan theology, and, by their fables of the gods, made it 
look more aristocratically, did themselves notwithstanding acknowledge a 
monarchy, one Prince and Father of gods. That famous passage of 
Sophocles not to be suspected, though not found in any of his tragedies 
now extant.—20. That all the Pagan philosophers, who were Theists, 
universally asserted a mundane monarchy. Pythagoras, as much a Poly- 
theist as any, and yet his first principle of things, as well as numbers, a 
monad or unity. Anaxagoras’s one mind ordering all things for good. 
Xenophanes’ one and all, and his one God the greatest among the gods. 
—21. Parmenides’ supreme God, one immoveable. Empedocles’ both 
many gods junior to friendship and contention, and his one God, called 
to €y, Senior to them. Zeno Eleates’ demonstration of one God, in Aris- 
totle.—22. Philolaus’s prince and governor of all, God always one. Eucli- 
des Megarensis’s God, called @y 10 ayaov, one the very good. Timeus 
Locrus’s mind and good, above the soul of the world. Antisthenes’ one 
natural God. Onatus’s Corypheus.—23. Generally believed and true, 
that Socrates acknowledged one supreme God ; but that he disclaimed all 
the inferior gods of the Pagans, a vulgar error. Plato alsoa Polytheist, 
and that passage, which some lay so great stress upon (that be was seri- 
ous when he began his epistles with God, but when with gods jocular,) 
Spurious and counterfeit ; and yet he was, notwithstanding»an undoubted 
Monotheist also in another sense; an asserter of one God over all, of a 
maker of the world, of a first God, of a greatest of the gods. The first 
hypostasis of the Platonic trinity properly the King of all things, for 
whose sake are all things; the father of the cause and prince of the world, 
that is, of the eternal intellect, or Aovos.—24. Aristotle an acknowledger of 
many gods (he accounting the stars such,) and yet an express asserter of 
8g xolgayoc, one prince, one immoveable mover.—25. Cleanthes and 
Chrysippus Stoics, though they filled the whole heaven, earth, air, and sea 
with gods, yet, notwithstanding, they acknowledged only one God immor- 
tal, Jupiter ; all the rest being consumed into him, in the successive con- 
flagrations, and afterwards made anew by him. Cleanthes’ excellent and 
devout hymn to the supreme God.—26. Endless to cite all the passages 
of the later Pagan writers and Polytheists, in which one supreme God is 
asserted. Excellent discourses in some of them concerning the Deity, 
particularly Plotinus; who, though he derived all things, even matter 
itself, from one supreme Deity, yet was a contender for many gods.—27. 
This not only the opinion of philosophers and learned men, but also the 
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general belief of the Pagan vulgar; that there was one supreme God, 
proved from Maximus Tyrius. The Romans’ Deus optimus maximus. 
The Pagans, when most serious, spoke of God singularly. Kyrie Eleeson 
part of the Pagans’ litany to the supreme God. The more civilized Pa- 
gans, at this very day, acknowledge one Supreme Deity, the maker of the 
world.—28. Plutarch’s testimony, that, notwithstanding the variety of 
Paganic religions, and the different names of gods used in them, yet one 
reason, mind, or providence ordering all things, and _ its inferior ministers, 
were alike every where worshipped.— 29. Plain that the Pagan Theists 
must needs acknowledge one supreme Deity, because they generally be- 
lieved the whole world to be one animal, governed by one soul. Some 
Pagans made this soul of the world their supreme God ; others an abstract 
mind superior to it.—30. The Hebrew doctors generally of this persuasion, 
that the Pagans worshipped one supreme God, and that all their other 
gods were but mediators betwixt him and men.—3l. Lastly, this confirm- 
ed from Scripture. The Pagans knew God. Aratus’s Jupiter, and the 
Athenians’ unknown God, the true God.—82. In order to a fuller expli- 
cation of the Pagan theology, and showing the occasion of its being mis- 
understood, three heads requisite to be insisted on. First, that the Pagans 
worshipped one supreme God under many names ; secondly, that besides 
this one God, they worshipped also many gods, which were indeed in- 
ferior deities subordinate to him; thirdly, that they worshipped both the 
supreme and inferior gods in images, statues, and symbols, sometimes abu- 
sively called also gods. First, that the supreme God amongst the Pagans 
was polyonymous, and worshipped under several personal names, accord- 
ing to his several attributes and the manifestations of them, his gifts and 
effects in the world.—33. That, upon the same account, things not sub- 
stantial were personated and deified by the Pagans, and worshipped as so 
many several names and notionsof one God.—34. That as the whole 
corporeal world animated was supposed by some of the Pagansto be 
the supreine God, so he was worshipped iv the several parts and mem- 
bers of it (having personal names bestowed upon them) as it were by 
parcels and piece-meal, or by so many inadequate conceptions. That 
some of the Pagans made the corporeal world the temple of God only, 
but others the body of God.—55. The second head proposed, that besides 
the one supretne God, under several names, the Pagans acknowledged 
and worshipped also many gods; &sov¢e yevytovs, made gods, ereated in- 
tellectual beings superior to men.—36. The Pythagoric or Platonic trinity 
of Divine hypostases. And the higher of the inferior deities, according to 
this hypothesis, Nous, Psyche, and the whole corporeal world ; with pur- 
ticular Noes and Henades.—37. The other inferior deities, acknowledged 
as well by the vulgaras philosophers of three sorts. First, the sun, moon, 
and stars, aud other great parts of the universe animated, called sensible 
gods.—38. Secondly, their inferior deities invisible, ethereal, and aerial 
animals, called demous. These appointed by the supreme Deity to pre- 
side over kingdoms, cities, places, persons, and things.—39. The last sort 
of the Pagan inferior deities, heroes and sarPowno1, or men-gods. 
Euemerus taxed by Plutarch, for making all the Pagan gods nothing but 
dead men.—40. The third general head proposed, that the Pagans wor- 
shipped both the supreme and inferior gods in images, statues, and sym- 
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bols. That first of all, before images and temples, rude stones and pillars 
without sculpture were erected for religious monuments, and called Por- 
tvUAvw, or Bethels,—41. That afterwards images, statues, and symbols were 
used, and housed in temples. These placed in the west-end of the tem- 
ples to face the east ; so that the Pagans entering worshipped towards the 
west ; one probable occasion of the ancient Christians praying towards the 
east. The golden calf made for a symbolic presence of the God of Israel. 
—42, All the parts of the entire Payan religion represented together at 
once in Plato.—43. That some late writers, not well understanding the 
sense of Pagans, have confounded all their theology, by supposing them 
to worship the inanimate parts of the world as such, for gods; therefore 
distinguishing betwixt their animal and their natural gods. That no cor- 
poreal thing was worshipped by the Pagans otherwise, than either as being 
itself animated with a particular soul of its own, or as being part of the 
whole animated world, or as having demons presiding over it, to whom 
the worship was properly directed ; or, lastly, as being images or symbols 
of Divine things.—44. That though the Egyptiaus be said to have wor- 
shipped brute animals, and were generally therefore condemned by the 
other Pagans; yet the wiser of them used them only as hieroglyphics and 
symbols.—45. That the Pagans worshipped not only the supreme God, 
but also the inferior deities, by material sacrifices. Sacrifices or fire- 
offerings, in their first and general notion, nothing else but gifts and signs 
of gratitude, and appendices of prayer. But that animal sacrifices had 
afterwards a particular notion also of expiation fastened on them ; wheth- 
er by Divine direction, or human agreement, left undetermined.—46. The 
Pagans’ apology for the three forementioned things. First, for worship- 
ping one supreme God under many personal names, and that not only ac- 
cording to his several attributes, but also his several manifestations, gifts, 
and effects, in the visible world. With an excuse for those corporeal 
Theists, who worshipped the whole animated world as the supreme God, 
and the several parts of it under personal names, as living members of 
him.—47. Their apology for worshipping, besides the one supreme God, 
many inferior deities. ‘That they worshipping them only as inferior could 
not therefore, be guilty of giving them that honor which was proper to 
the Supreme. That they honored the supreme God incomparably above 
all. That they put a difference in their sacrifices; and that material 
sacrifices were not the proper worship of the supreme God, but rather 
below himn.—48. Several reasous of the Pagans, for giving religious wor- 
ship to inferior created beings. First, that this honor, which is bestowed 
upon them, does ultimately redound to the supreme God, and aggrandize 
his state and majesty, they being all his ministers and attendants.—49, 
That as demonsare mediators betwixt the celestial gods and men, so those 
celestial gods, and all the other inferior deities, are themselves also media- 
tors betwixt man and the supreme God, and as it were convenient steps, 
by which we ought with reverence to approach him.—50. That there is 
av honor in justice due to all those excellent beings that are above us; 
and that the Pagans do but honor every thing as they ought, in that due 
rank and place, in which the supreme God hath set it.—51. That demons 
or angels being appointed to preside over kingdoms, cities, and persons, 
and the several parts of the corporeal universe, and being many ways 
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benefactors to us, thanks ought to be returned to them by sacrifice.—52. 
That the inferior gods, demons, and heroes, being all of them able to do 
us either good or hurt, and being also irascible, and therefore provokable 
by our neglect of them, it is as well our interest as our duty to pacify and 
appease them by worship.—53. Lastly, that it cannot be thought, that the 
supreme God will envy those inferior gods that worship or honor which 
is bestowed upon them; nor suspected, that any of those inferior deities 
will factiously go about to set up themselves against the supreme God.— 
54.—That many of the Pagans worshipped none but good demons, and 
that those of them, who worshipped evil ones, did it only in order to their 
appeasement and mitigation, that so they might do them no hurt. None 
but magicians to be accounted properly devil worshippers, who honor evil 
demons, in order to the gratification of their revenge, lust and ambition. 
—55. The Pagans plead, that those demons, who delivered oracles, and 
did miracles amongst them, must needs be good, since there cannot be a 
greater reproach to the supreme God, than to suppose him to appoint evil 
demons as presidents and governors over the world, or to suffer them to 
have so great a sway aud share of power init, The faith of Plato in Di- 
vine Providence, that the good every where prevails over the bad, and 
that the Delphic Apollo was therefore a good demon.—56. The Pagans’ 
apology for worshipping the supreme God in images, statues, and sym- 
bols. That these are only schetically worshipped by them, the honor 
passing from them to the prototype. And that since we living in bodies 
cannot easily have a conception of any thing without some corporeal 
image or phantasm, thus much must be indulged to the infirmity of hu- 
man nature (at least in the vulgar) to the worship of God, corporeally in 
images, to prevent their running to Atheism.—57. That though it should 
appear, by this apology of the Pagans, that their case were not altogether 
so bad as is commonly supposed, yet they cannot be justified thereby in 
the three particulars above mentioned, but the Scripture condemnation of 
them is irrefragable, that knowing God, they did not glorify him as God, 
or sanctify his name: that is, worship him according to his uncommon 
and incommunicable, his peerless and insociable, transcendent and singu- 
lar, incomparable and unresemblable nature; but mingled, some way or 
other, creature-worship with the worship of the Creator. First, that the 
worshipping of one God in his various gifts and effects, under several per- 
sonal names, a thing in itself absurd, may also prove a great occasion of 
Atheism, when the things themselves come to be called by those names, 
as wine Bacchus, corn Ceres. The conclusion easily following, from 
thence, that the good things of nature are the only deities. But to wor- 
ship the corporeal world itself animated, as the supreme God, and the 
parts of it as the members of God, is plainly to confound God with the 
creature, and not to glorify him as Creator, nor according to his separate 
and spiritual nature.—58. To give religious worship to demons or angels, 
heroes or saints, or any other intellectual creatures, though not honoring 
them equally with the supreme God, is to deny God the honor of his holi- 
ness, his singular, insociable, and incommunicable nature, as he is the only 
self-originated being, and the Creator of all; of whom, through whom, 
.and to whom are all things. As God is such a being, that there is nothing 
fike him, so ought the worship which is given him to be such as hath 
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nothing like to it, a singular, separate, and incommunicate worship. They 
not to be religiously worshipped, that worship.—59. That the religious 
worship of created spirits proceeded chiefly from a fear, that if they were 
not worshipped, they would be provoked and do hurt, which is both high- 
ly injurious to good spirits, and a distrust of the sufficiency of God’s 
power to protect his worshippers. That all good spirits uninvoked are of 
themselves officiously ready to assist those, who sincerely worship and 
propitiate the supreme Deity, and therefore no need of the religious wor- 
ship of them, which would be also offensive to them.—60. That men’s 
praying to images and statues is much more ridiculous than children’s 
talking to babies made of clouts, but not so innocent; they thereby de- 
basing both themselves and God, not glorifying him according to. his 
spiritual and unresemblable nature, but changing the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into the likeness of corruptible man or beast.—61. The mis- 
take of those who think none can be guilty of idolatry, that believe one 
God the maker of the world.—62. That from the same ground of reason, 
that nothing ought to be religiously worshipped besides the supreme God, 
or whom he appoints to represent himself (because he ought to be sancti- 
fied, and dealt withal, according to his singular nature, as unlike to every 
thing,) it follows, contrary to the opinion of some opposers of idolatry, that 
there ought also to be a discrimination made between things sacred and 
profane, and reverence used in Divine worship. Idolatry and sacrilege 
allied.—63. Another Scripture charge upon the Pagans, that they were 
devil-worshippers ; not as though they intended all their worship to evil 
demons or devils as such, but because their Polytheism and _ idolatry 
(unacceptable to God and good spirits) was promoted by evil spirits de- 
livering oracles and doing miracles for the confirmation of it, they also 
insinuating themselves into the temples and statues, therefore the worship 
was looked upon as done to them. The same thing said of others besides 
Pagans, that they worshipped devils.—64. Proved that they were evil 
demons, who delivered oracles, and did miracles amongst the Pagans, for 
the carrying on of that religion, from the many obscene rites and mys- 
teries, not only not prohibited, but also enjoined by them.—65. The same 
thing further proved from other cruel and bloody rites, but especially that 
of man-sacrifices. Plutarch’s clear acknowledgment, that both the ob- 
scene rites and man-sacrifices, amongst the Pagans, owed their original to 
wicked demons.—66, That the God of Israel neither required nor accep- 
ted of man-sacrifices, against a modern Diatribist.—67. That what faith 
soever Plato might have in the Delphic Apollo, he was no other than an 
evil demon, or devil. An answer to the Pagans’ argument from Divine 
Providence.—68. That the Pagans’ religion, unsound in its foundation, 
was infinitely more corrupted and depraved by means of these four things: 
—First, the superstition of the ignorant vulgar.—69. Secondly, the licen- 
tious figments of poets and fable mongers, frequently condemned by Plato 
and other wiser Pagans.—70. Thirdly, the craft of priests and politicians. 
—71. Lastly, the imposture of evil demons, or devils. That by means of 
these four things, the Pagan religion became a most foul and unclean 
thing. And as some were captivated by it under a most grievous yoke 
of superstition, so others strongly inclined to Atheism.—72. Plato not in- 
sensible, that the Pagan religion stood in need of reformation ; neverthe- 
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less, supposing many of those religious rites to have been introduced by 
visions, dreams, and oracles, he concluded, that no wise legislator would 
of his own head, venture to make an alteration; implying, that this wasa 
thing not to be effected otherwise than by Divine revelation and miracles. 
The generally received opinion of the Pagans, that no man ought to trouble 
himself about religion, but content himself to worship God, voum modewe, 
according to the law of that country which he lived in.—75. Wherefore 
God Almighty, in great compassion to mankind, designed himself to re- 
form the religion of the Pagan world, by introducing another religion of 
his own framing instead of it; after he had first made a preludium there- 
unto in one nation of the Israelites, where he expressly prohibited, by a 
voice out of the fire, in his first commandment, the Pagan Polytheism, or 
the worshipping of other inferior deities besides himself; and in the sec- 
ond, their idolatry, or the worshipping of the supreme God in images, 
statues, or symbols. Besides which, he restrained the use of sacrifices: 
as also successively gave predictions, of a Messiah to come, such as to- 
gether with miracles might reasonably conciliate faith to him when he 
came.—74. That afterwards, in due time, God sent the promised Messiah, 
who was the eternal Word hypostatically united with a pure human soul 
and body, and so atrue SeavFowmos, or God-man; designing him for a 
living temple and visible statue or image, in which the Deity should be 
represented and worshipped; as also after his death and resurrection, 
when he was to ke invested with all power and authority, fora prince and 
king,a mediator and intercessor betwixt God and men.—75. That this» 
Seay Founos, or God-man, was so far from intending to require men- 
sacrifices of his worshippers, as the Pagan demons did, that he devoted 
himself to be a catharma and expiatory sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world ; and thereby also abolished all sacrifices or oblations by fire what- 
soever, according to the Divine prediction.—76. That the Christian Trini- 
ty, though a mystery, is more agreeable to reason than the Platonic; and 
that there is no absurdity at all in supposing the pure soul and body of 
the Messiah to be made a living temple or Shechinah, image or statue of 
the Deity. That this religion of one God and one Mediator, or Fear Fow- 
mos, God-man, preached to the Pagan world, and confirmed by miracles, 
did effectually destroy all the Pagan inferior deities, middle gods and 
mediators, demons and heroes, together with their statues and images.— 
77. That it is no way incongruous to suppose, that the Divine Majesty, in 
prescribing a form of religion to the world, should graciously condescend 
to comply with human infirmity, in order to the removing of twosuch 
grand evils as Polytheism and idolatry, and the bringing of men to wor- 
ship God in spirit and in truth.—78, That demons and angels, heroes and 
saints, are but different names for the same things, which are made gods 
by being worshipped. And that the introducing of angel and saint-wor- 
ship, together with image-worship, into Christianity, seems to be a defeat- 
ing of one grand design of God Almighty in it, and the paganizing of that 
which was intended for the unpaganizing of the world.—79. Another key 
for Christianity in the Scripture, not disagreeing with the former, that 
since the way of wisdom and knowledge proved ineffectual as to the 
generality of mankind, men might, by the contrivance of the gospel, be 
brought to God and a holy life (without profound knowledge) in the way 
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of believing.—80. That, according to the Scripture, there is a higher, 
more precious, and diviner light, than that of theory and speculation.—81. 
That in Christianity all the great, goodly, and most glorious things of this 
world are slurred and disgraced, comparatively with the life of Christ.— 
82. And that there are all possible engines in it to bring men up to God, 
and engage thei in a holy life.—83. Two errors here to be taken notice 
of; the first, of those who make Christianity nothing but an Antinomian 
plot against real righteousness, and as it were a secret confederacy with 
the devil. The second, of those who turn that into matter of mere notion 
and opinion, dispute and controversy, which was designed by God only 
as a contrivance, machine, or engine, to bring men effectually to a holy 
and godly life.—84, That Christianity may be yet further illustrated, from 
the consideration of the adversary or Satanical power, which is in the 
world. This no Manichean substantial evil principle, buta polity of lap- 
sed angels, with which the souls of wicked men are also incorporated, and 
may therefore be called the kingdom of darkness.—85. The history of 
the fallen angels in Scripture briefly explained.— 86. The concurrent 
agreement of the Pagans concerning evil demons or devils, and their 
activity in the world.—87. That there is a perpetual war betwixt two 
polities or kingdoms in the world, the one of light, the other of darkness ; 
and that our Saviour Christ, or the Messiah, is appointed the head or 
chieftain over the heavenly militia, or the fatines of the kingdom of light. 
—88. That there will be at length a palpable and signal overthrow of the 
Satanical power and whole kingdom of darkness, by de0¢ a0 unyaris, God, 
appearing in an extraordinary and miraculous manner ; and that this great 
affair is to be managed by our Saviour Christ, as God’s vicegerent, and a 
visible judge both of quick and dead.—89. That our Saviour Christ de- 
signed not to set up himself factionsly against God Almighty, nor to be 
accounted xvg.os Feov, superior to God, but that when he hath done his 
work, and put down all adversary power, himself will then be subject to 
God, even the Father, that so God may be all in all.—90. Lastly, having 
sNoueh of three forins of religions, the Jewish, Christian, and the Pagan, 
and there remaining only a fourth, the Mohammedan, in which the Divine 
monarchy is zealously asserted, we may now conclude, that the idea of 
God (as essentiaily including unity in it) hath been entertained'in all forms 
of religiou. An account of that seemingly-strange phenomenon of Provi- 
dence: the rise, growth, and continuance of the Mohammedan religion not 
to be attempted by us, at least in this place. 


1. Havine in the former chapter prepared the way, we shall now 
proceed (with the divine assistance) to answer and confute all those 
Atheistic arguments before proposed. The first whereof was this, 
That there is no idea of God, and therefore either no such thing exist- 
ing in nature, or at least no possible evidence of it. 

To affirm, that there is no idea of God, is all one as to affirm, that 
that there is no conception of the mind answering to that word or name ; 
and this the modern Atheists stick not to maintain, that the word God 
hath no signification, and that there is no other idea or conception in 
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men’s minds, answering thereunto, besides the mere phantasm of the 
sound, Now, for any one to go about soberly to confute this, and to 
prove, that God is not the only word without a signification, and that 
men do not every where pay all their religious devotions to the mere 
phantasm of a transient sound, expecting all good from it, might very 
well seem to all intelligent persons a most absurd and ridiculous under- 
taking ; both because the thing is so evident in itself, and because the 
plainest things of all can be least proved ; | for 0 mayta anddemta vevou- 
ac, avtyy anodes avouge* He that thinks all things to be demon- 
strable, takes away demonstration itselfi—Wherefore we shall here on- 
ly suggest thus much, that since there are different words for God in 
several languages, and men have the same notion or conception in their 
minds answering to them all, it must needs be granted, that they have 
some other idea or conception belonging to those words, besides the 
phantasms of their several sounds. And indeed it can be nothing else, 
but either monstrous sottishness and stupidity of mind, or else prodig- 
ious impudence, in these Atheists to deny, that there is any idea 
of God at all in the minds of men, or that the word hath any signifi- 
cation. 

It was heretofore observed by Epictetus, 2G» tug éviotnvar moog tH 
ayay éxpayvi, 1Q0s TOUTOY Ov SudLOr eotLy Evgety Adyor, Ou Ov wETamsloe TIC 
avtoyv' tovto O° ote naga tHy éxsivou yiverar SUvapLY, OTE TAQ THY TOU 
Siaoxortos aoSévevev* That if any man will oppose or contradict the 
most evident truths, it will not be easy to find arguments wherewith to 
convince him. And yet this, notwithstanding, ought neither to be im- 
puted to any inability in the teacher, nor to any strength of wit in the 
denier, but only to a certain dead insensibility in him.—Whereupon he 
further adds, that there is a double aovéxemore, or anwliFwors, mortifi- 
cation or petrification of the soul ; the one, when it is stupified and be- 
sotted in its intellectuals; the other, when it is bedeaded in its morals 
as to that pudor, that naturally should belong toa man. And he con- 
cludes, that either of these states (though it be not commonly so ap- 
prehended) is a condition little less deplorable, than that of bodily 
death ; as also that such a person is not at all to be disputed with. For 
Moly wUT@ ZUQ % WOloy aiOnQoy mMQ0dKya, iv otoFntOL OTL vEevéxQTED ; 
aicFavousvos ov mgoomoreitas ; Etu yeiowy éotL TOU vEexQod, éxtétUNTOL YQ TO 
aidjuoy avtov xoi to éytgéttixoy* What sword can one bring, or what 
fire, by burning or slashing, to make such a one perceive that he is 








1 Procl. in Time, p. 176. edit. Greece. Basil. 1534. fol. 
2 Arria. lib. i. cap. v. p. 95. Edit. Cantabr. 
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dead? But if he be sensible, and will not acknowledge it, then he is 
worse than dead, being castrated as to that pudor, that belongs to a 
man.—Moreover, that philosopher took notice, that in those times, 
when this denial of most evident truths proceeded rather from impu- 
dence than stupidity or sottishness, the vulgar would be apt to admire it 
for strength of wit and great learning; &y 0é tivos t0 aidjuoy unovexow- 
Fi, tovto #1 nod Sivepww xodovuey* But if any man’s pudor be deaded 
or mortified in him, we call this power and strength._— 

Now, as this was sometimes the case of the Academics, so is it also 
commonly of the Atheists, that their minds are partly petrified and be- 
numbed into a kind of sottish and stupid insensibility, so that they are 
not able to discern things that are most evident: and partly depudor- 
ated and become so void of shame, as that though they do not perceive, 
yet they will obstinately and impudently deny the plainest things that are ; 
as this, that there is any idea answering to the word God, besides the 
phantasm of the sound. And we do rather insist upon this prodigious 
monstrosity of Atheists in this place, because we shall have occasion 
afterwards more than once to take notice of it again in other instances, 
as when they affirm, that local motion and cogitation are really one and 
the self-same thing, and the like. And we conceive it to be unques- 
tionably true, that it is many times nothing else, but either this shame- 
less impudence, or sottish insensibility in Atheists, that is admired by 
the ignorant for profoundness of wit and learning, )adde toveny diver 
simw ; wy yévouto* st un xa THY TOY Kivaidwy, xo? ny may tO émeh or év 
Léa “ol wovover zai Aéyovor. But shall I call this power or wit, and 
commend it upon that account? no more than I will commend the 
impudence of the Cincedi, who stick not publicly to do and say any 
thing.— 

1I. But whatever these Atheists deny in words, it is notwithstand- 
ing evident, that even themselves have an idea or conception in their 
minds answering to the word God, when they deny his existence, be- 
cause otherwise they should deny the existence of nothing. Nor can 
it be at all doubted, but that they have also the same idea of God with 
Theists, they denying the existence of no other thing than what these 
assert. And as in all other controversies, when men dispute together, 
the one affirming, the other denying, both parties must needs have the 
same idea in their minds of what they dispute about, or otherwise their 
whole disputation would be but a kind of Babel language and confusion ; 
so must it be likewise in this present controversy betwixt Theists and 





1 Epictet. apud Arrian. ubi supra, p. 96. 
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Atheists. Neither indeed would there be any controversy at all be-~ 
tween them, did they not both by God, mean one and the same thing ; 
nor would the Atheists be any longer Atheists, did they not deny the 
existence of that very same thing which the Theists affirm, but of some-~ 
thing else. 

III. Wherefore, we shall in the next place declare, what this idea 
of God is, or what is that thing, whose existence they that affirm, are 
called Theists, and they who deny, Atheists. In order whereunto, we 
must first lay down this Jemma, or preparatory proposition—that as it 
is generally acknowledged, that all things did not exist from eternity, 
such as they are, unmade, but that some things were made and gene- 
rated or produced; so it is not possible that all things should be made 
neither, but there must of necessity be something self-existent from 
eternity, and unmade; because if there had been once nothing, there 
could never have been any thing. The reason of which is so evident 
and irresistible, that even the Atheists confess themselves conquered 
by it, and readily acknowledge it for an indubitable truth, that there 
must be something uy svnTOY, something which was never made or 
produced—and which therefore is the cause of those other things that 
are made, something avtogues and ai dvacctator, that was self-origi- 
nated and self-existing, and which is as well a»wiePeov and apdagtoy, 
as ayévyytoy, incorruptible and undestroyable, as ingenerable; whose 
existence therefore must needs be necessary, because if it were sup- 
posed to have happened by chance to exist from eternity, then it might 
as well happen again to cease to be. Wherefore all the question now 
is, what is this ayévyytov and aywletgov, aitoguves and avdvacctator, 
this ingenerable and incorruptible, self-originated and _ self-existent 
thing, which is the cause of all other things that are made. 

IV. Now there are two grand opinions opposite to one another con- 
cerning it; for, first, some contend, that the only self-existent, unmade 
and incorruptible thing, and first principle of all things, is senseless 
matter ; that is, matter either perfectly dead and stupid, or at least de- 
void of all animalish and conscious life. But because this is really the 
lowest and most imperfect of all beings, others on the contrary judge it 
reasonable, that the first principle and original of all things should be 
that, which is the most perfect (as Aristotle! observes of Pherecydes, 
and his followers, 10 yeyyjouv momtoy cKovotoy wear, that they made 
the first cause and principle of generation to be the best,) and then ap- 
prehending, that to be endued with conscious life and understanding is 


——— 


! Metaphysicor. lib. xii. cap. iv. p. 446. tom. iv. oper. 
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a much greater perfection than to be devoid of both, (as Balbus in 
Cicero declares upon this very occasion, '“‘ Nec dubinm quin quod an- 
imans sit, habeatque mentem, et rationem, et sensum, id sit melius 
quam id quod his careat’’) they therefore conclude, that the only un- 
made thing, which was the principle, cause, and original of all other 
things, was not senseless matter, but a perfect conscious understanding 
nature, or mind. And these are they, who are strictly and properly 
called Theists, who affirm, that a perfectly conscious understanding 
being, or mind, existing of itself from eternity, was the cause of all 
other things; and they, on the contrary, who derive all things from 
senseless matter, as the first original, and deny that there is any con- 
scious understanding being self-existent or unmade, are those that are 
properly called Atheists. Wherefore, the true and genuine idea of 
God in general, is this, A perfect conscious understanding being (or 
mind) existing of itself from eternity, and the cause of all other things. 

V.. But it is here observable, that those Atheists, who deny a God, 
according to this true and genuine notion of him, which we have de- 
clared, do often abuse the word, calling senseless matter by that name; 
partly perhaps as endeavoring thereby, to decline that odious and ig- 
nominious name of Atheists, and partly as conceiving, that whatsoever 
is the first principle of things, ingenerable and incorruptible, and the 
cause of all other things besides itself, must therefore needs be the di- 
vinest thing of all. Wherefore, by the word God, these mean nothing 
else, bat that which is ayéyyyrov, unmade or self-existent, and the coyn, 
or first principle of things. Thus it was before observed,” that Anaxi- 
mander called infinite matter devoid of all manner of life, to Pétov, or 
God ; and Pliny, the corporeal world, endued with nothing but a plas- 
tic unknowing nature, Numen; as also others in Aristotle,? upon the 
same account, called the inanimate elements gods, as supposed first 
principles of things; doi dé xal tavto, for these are also gods——And 
indeed Aristotle himself seems to be guilty of this miscarriage of 
abusing the word God after this manner, when, speaking of love and 
chaos, as the two first principles of things, he must, according to the 
laws of grammar, be understood to call them both gods: 4 tovtovs mér 


1 De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xvii. p. 2978. tom. ix. oper. 

2 Chap. ii. see. xx. 

3 This is a mistake of Dr. Cudworth, for Aristotle does not speak of 
those philosophers, who considered the elements as gods, but of Emped- 


ocles, and his well known principles of yveixog and gidia. De Genera- 
tione et Corruptione, cap. vi. p. 734. tom. i. oper. 
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our nas 70% Stavsiuar, regi tov tis me@TOS, ééotw xoivery Vategoy* Con- 
cerning these two (gods) how they ought to be ranked, and which of 
them is to be placed first, whether love or chaos, is afterwards to be 
resolved.—Which passage of Aristotle’s seems to agree with that of 
Epicharmus,! “4ddu séystae wév yaos moatoy yevéoSar Fear, but chaos is 
said to have been made the first of gods ;—unless we should rather un- 
derstand him thus, that chaos was said to have been made before the 
gods. And this abuse of the word God is a thing, which the learned 
Origen took notice of in his book against Celsus, where he speaks of 
that religious care, which ought to be had about the use of words: ® 0 
Toivuy usyaloprectegory, nev Ohiyny TolTaY mEQivoLay sidnpas, evLaSnIyoe- 
Ta, Ghdo Khhowg Epaguocey vouata MoGyuaoL, uTTOTE OuoLoy MAGy TOs TO 
Oe0¢g Ovoue éogahuevws pégovow, éat Vay awuyov’ He, therefore, that 
hath but the least consideration of these things, will take a reli- 
gious care, that he give not improper names to things, lest he should 
fall intoa like miscarriage with those, who attribute the name of 
God to inanimate and senseless matter.—Now, according to this 
false and spurious notion of the word of God, when it is taken 
for any supposed first principle, or self-existent, unmade thing; what- 
soever that be, there neither is nor can be any such thing as an 
Atheist; since whosoever hath but the least drachm of reason, must 
needs acknowledge, that something or other existed from eternity un- 
made, and was the cause of those other things that are made. But 
that notion or idea of God, according to which some are Atheists and 
some Theists, is, in the strictest sense of it, what we have already de- 
clared, A perfect mind, or consciously understanding nature, self-exist- 
ent from eternity, and the cause of all other things.—The genuine The- 
ists being those, who make the first original of all things universally to 
be a consciously understanding nature (or perfect mind); but the 
Atheists, properly such, as derive all things from matter, either per- 
fectly dead and stupid, or else devoid of all conscious and animalish life. 

VI. But that we may more fully and punctually declare the true 
idea of God, we must here take notice of a certain opinion of some phi- 
losophers, who went as it were in a middle betwixt both the former, 
and neither made matter alone, nor God, the sole principle of all things ; 
but joined them both together, and held two first principles or self-ex- 
istent unmade beings, independent upon one another—God, and the 
matter. Amongst whom the Stoics are to be reckoned, who, notwith- 








1 Apud Diogen. Laert. lib. iii. segm. 10. p. 171. 
2 Lib. i. p. 19. Cant. 
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standing, because they held, that there was no other substance besides 
body, strangely confounded themselves, being by that means necessi- 
tated to make their two first principles, the active and the passive, to 
be both of them really but one and the self-same substance : their doc- 
trine to this purpose being thus declarad by Cicero:! ‘‘ Naturam divi- 
debant in res duas, ut altera esset efficiens, altera autem quasi huic se 
prebens, ex qua efficeretur aliquid. In eo, quod efficeret, vim esse 
censebant ; in eo quod efficeretur, materiam quandam ; in utroque ta- 
men utrumque. Neque enim materiam ipsam coherere potuisse, si 
nulla vi contineretur, neque vim sine aliqua materia; nihil est enim, 
quod non alicubi esse cogatur.” The Stoics divided nature into two 
things as the first principles, one whereof is the efficient or artificer, 
the other that which offers itself to him for things to be made out of it. 
In the efficient principle they took notice of active force in the patient 
of matter, but so as that in each of these were both together; foras- 
much as neither the matter could cohere together, unless it were con- 
tained by some active force, nor the active force subsist of itself without 
matter, because that is nothing, which is not somewhere.—But besides 
these Stoics, there were other philosophers, who, admitting of incorporeal 
substance, did suppose two first principles, as substances really distinct 
from one another, that were co-existent from eternity—*an incorporeal 
Deity and matter; as for example, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, Atticus, 
and many more; insomuch that Pythagoras himself was reckoned 
amongst those by Numenius, and Plato by Plutarch and Laertius. 

And we find it commonly taken for granted, that Aristotle also was 
of this persuasion, though it cannot be certainly concluded from thence 
(as some seem to suppose), because he asserted the eternity of the 
world ; Plotinus, Porphyrius, Jamblichus, Proclus, and Simplicius do- 
ing the like, and yet, notwithstanding, maintaining, that God was the 
sole principle of all things, and that matter also was derived from him. 
Neither will that passage of Aristotle’s, in his sian aba ea necessarily 
evince the contrary : 3@s0¢ doxet 10 aitioy miow eivad xoi aoyn tus, God 
seems to be a cause to all things, and a certain principle ;—because 
this might be understood only of the forms of things. 

But it is plain, that Plutarch was a maintainer of this doctrine, from 





1 Academ. Quest. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 2231. tom. viii.oper. But Cicero 
in this passage does not treat of the opinion of the Stoics, but of that of 
Plato and his ancient followers, or the first Academics. 

2 See Euseb. Preep. Ev. lib. vii. c. 7. 

3 Lib. i. cap. i. p. 263. tom. iv. oper. 
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his discourse upon the Platonic psychogonia!' (besides other places :) 
Béltiov ovv Ihatwve mevtousvovs tov wiv xoowov Um0 Feov yeyovevan Aeyew 
nol “dev * 0 usy yug xadlucTOS TOY yeyovoTmy, O 08 HQLOTOS THY aiTLaY* THY 
Jé ovoiay ual UAyy, e io yéyover, ov yevousvny, aALa Umoxeueryy ae TH Onwi- 
oveya, tig OueFeoww nai taki avrijg, xai me0s avTOY éouoiwary, wo SuvatoY 
iv maguczEy* ov yag é* TOU jun Ovtos 7% yévecic, GAA &x TOU pH xoh@s, nd 
ixavag Eyovtos, we oixias, zat iuatiov, xat avdgiavtos’ It is, therefore, 
better for us to follow Plato (than Heraclitus,) and loudly to declare, 
that the world was made by God. For as the world is the best of all 
works, so is God the best of all causes. Nevertheless, the substance or 
matter, out of which the world was made, was not itself made ; but al- 
ways ready at hand, and subject to the artificer, to be ordered and dis- 
posed by him. For the making of the world was not the production of 
it out of nothing, but out of an antecedent bad and disorderly state, 
like the making of a house, garment, or statue. 

It is also well known, that Hermogenes, and other ancient preten- 
ders to Christianity, did in like manner assert the self-existence and 
improduction of the matter, for which cause they were commonly called 
Materiarii, or the Materiarian heretics ; they pretending by this means 
to give an account (as the Stoics had done before them) of the original 
of evils, and to free God from the imputation of them. Their ratioci- 
nation to which purpose, is thus set down by Tertullian :? ‘‘ God made 
all things, either out of himself, or out of nothing, or outof matter. He 
_ could not make all things out of himself, because himself being always 

unmade, he should then really have been the maker of nothing: and 
he did not make all out of nothing, because being essentially good, he 
would have made nzhil non optimum, every thing in the best manner, 
and so there could have been no evil in the world ; but since there are 
evils, and these could not proceed from the will of God, they must 
needs arise from the fault of something, and therefore of the matter, 
out of which things were made.” Lastly, it is sufficiently known, like- 
wise, that some modern sects of the Christian profession, at this day, 
do also assert the uncreatedness of the matter. But these suppose, in 
like manner as the Stoics did, body to be the only substance. 

VII. Now of all these, whosoever they were, who thus maintained 
two self-existent principles, God and the matter, we may pronounce 
universally, that they were neither better nor worse, than a kind of im- 
perfect Theists. 

They had a certain notion or idea of God, such as it was, which 





1 Tom. ii. oper. p. 1014. 2 Adver. Hermog. p. 282. Reg. 
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seems to be the very same with that expressed in Aristotle,! Zaiov dguo- 
tov odioy, an animal the best, eternal ; and represented also by Epicu- 
rus in this manner,” Zoov macau ov woxuguornte pst opdagotas* an 
animal, that hath all happiness with incorruptibility.— 

Wherein it was acknowledged by them, that besides senseless mat- 
ter, there was also an animalish and conscious or perceptive nature, 
self-existent from eternity ; in opposition to Atheists, who made matter 
either devoid of all manner of life, or at least of such as ‘s animalish and 
conscious, to be the sole principle of all things. For it hath been often 
observed, that some Atheists attributed a kind of plastic life or nature 
to that matter, which they made to be the only principle of the uni- 
verse. And these two sorts of Atheisms were long since taken notice 
of by Seneca, in these words :* ‘“‘ Universum, in quo nos quoque sumus, 
expers esse consilii, et aut ferri temeritate quadam, aut natura nesciente 
quid faciat.’ The Atheists make the universe, whereof ourselves are 
part, to be devoid of counsel ; and, therefore, either to be carried on 
temerariously and fortuitously, or else by such a nature, as which 
(though it be orderly, regular, and methodical) yet is, notwithstanding, 
nescient of what it doth But no Atheist ever acknowledged conscious 
animality to be a first principle in the universe ; nor that the whole was 
governed by any animalish, sentient, and understanding nature, presid- 
ing over it as the head of it; but as it was before declared, they con- 
cluded all animals and animality, all conscious, sentient, and _ self-per- 
ceptive life, to be generated and corrupted, or educed out of nothing, 
and reduced to nothing again. Wherefore they, who, on the contrary, 
asserted animality and conscious life to be a first principle or unmade 
thing in the universe, are to be accounted Theists. Thus Balbus in 
Cicero declares,’ that to be a Theist is to assert, ‘‘ Ab animantibus 
principiis mundum esse generatum,” that the world was generated or 
produced at first from animant principles ;—and that it is also still gov- 
erned by such a nature; “‘ Res omnes subjectas esse nature sentienti,”’ 
that all things are subject to a sentient and conscious nature, steering 
and guiding of them.— 

But to distinguish this Divine animal from all others, these definers 
added, that it was égurtoy and woxaguwtatoy, the best and most happy 
animal ;—and, accordingly, this difference is added to that generical 
nature of animality by Balbus the Stoic, to make up the idea or defini- 





1 Metapbys. lib. xiv. cap. viii. p. 479. tom. iv. oper. 
2 Vide Diogen. Laert. lib. x. segm. 123. p. 655. 
3 Nat. Qu. Preef. |. 1. 
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tion of God complete :' “‘ Talem esse deum certa notione animi pre- 
sentimus ; primum, ut sit animans; deinde, ut in omni natura nihil 
illo sit prestantius.” We presage concerning God, by a certain notion 
of our mind ; first, that he is an animans, or consciously living being ; 
and then, secondly, that he is such an animans, as that there is noth- 
ing in the whole universe, or nature of things, more excellent than 
him.— | 

Wherefore these Materiarian Theists acknowledged God to be a 
perfectly-understanding being, and such as had also power over the 
whole matter of the universe ; which was utterly unable to move itself, 
or to produce any thing without him. And all of them, except the 
Anaxagoreans,” concluded, that he was the creator of all the forms of 
inanimate bodies, and of the souls of animals. However, it was uni- — 
versally agreed upon amongst them, that he was at least the orderer 
and disposer of all; and that, therefore, he might upon that account 
well be called the dyusovgyos, the maker or framer of the world. 

Notwithstanding which, so long as they maintained matter to exist 
independently upon God, and sometimes also to be refractory and con- 
tumacious to him, and by that means to be the cause of evil, contrary 
to the Divine will ; it is plain, that they could not acknowledge the 
Divine omnipotence, according to the full and proper sense of it; which 
may also further appear from these queries of Seneca, concerning 
God : ‘Quantum deus possit ? materiam ipse sibi formet, an data uta- 
tur ? Deus quicquid vult efficiat ? an in multis rebus illum tractanda 
destituant, et a magna artifice prave formentur multa, non quia cessat 
ars, sed quia id, in quo exercetur, sepe inobsequens arti est?’ How 
far God’s power does extend ? whether he makes his own matter, or 
only use that which is offered him; whether he can do whatsoever he 
will ; or the materials in many things frustrate and disappoint him, and 
by that means things come to be ill framed by this great artificer, not 
because his art fails him, but because that which it is exercised upon, 
proves stubborn and contumacious ?—Wherefore, I think, we may well 
conclude, that those Materiarian Theists had not a right and genuine 
idea of God. 

Nevertheless, it does not, therefore, follow, that they must needs be 
concluded absolute Atheists; for there may be a latitude allowed in 
Theism. And though, in a strict and proper sense, they be only The- 
ists who acknowledge one God perfectly omnipotent, the sole original 


1 Cicero de Nat. D. |. 2. cap. xvii. p. 2977. tom. ix. oper. 
2 Vide Diogen. Laert. lib. ii. segm. 9. p. 85. 
3 Preefat. lib. i. Queest. Natur. tom. ii. oper. p. 485. 
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of all things, and as well the cause of matter as of any thing else ; yet 
it seems reasonable, that such consideration should be had of the infir- 
mity of human understandings, as to. extend the word further, that it 
may comprehend within it those also, who assert one intellectual prin- 
ciple self-existent from eternity, the framer and governor of the whole 
world, though not the creator of the matter ; and that none should be 
condemned for absolute Atheists, merely because they hold eternal un- 
created matter, unless they also deny an eternal unmade mind, ruling 
over the matter, and so make senseless matter the sole original of all 
things. And this is certainly most agreeable to common apprehen- 
sions; for Democritus and Epicurus would never have been condemned 
for Atheists, merely for asserting eternal self-existent atoms, no more 
than Anaxagoras and Archelaus were (who maintained the same 
thing,) had they not also denied that other principle of theirs, a perfect 
mind, and concluded, that the world was made, pydevog Svatattovtos 7 
Diatatauevov thy wioov Eyovtos poxaguotyta ust apPogoias, without the 
ordering and disposal of any understanding being, that had all happi- 
ness with incorruptibility.— 

VIII. The true and proper idea of God, in its most contracted 
form, is this, a being absolutely perfect; for this is that alone, to which 
necessary existence is essential, and of which it is demonstrable. Now, 
as absolute perfection includes in it all that belongs to the Deity, so 
does it not only comprehend (besides necessary existence) perfect 
knowledge or understanding, but also omni-causality and omnipotence 
(in the full extent of it,) otherwise called infinite power. God is not 
only {aor &giotoy, and “ animans quo nihil in omni natura prestantius,” 
as the Materiarian Theists described him, the best living being ; nor, 
as Zeno Eleates! called him, xeeétictoy ac:vtwy, the most powerful of all 
things ;—but he is also zayxgatyjs, and mavtoxgatwe, and savtsovotos 
absolutely omnipotent, and infinitely powerful ; and, therefore, neither 
matter, nor any thing else, can exist of itself independently upon God ; 
but he is the sole principle and source, from which all things are de- 
rived. 

But because this infinite power is athing, which the Atheists quarrel 
much withal, asif it were altogether unintelligible, and therefore impos- 
sible ; we shall here briefly declare the sense of it, and render it (as we 
think) easily intelligible or conceivable, in these two following steps : 
first, that by infinite power is meant nothing else but perfect power, or 








1 Vide Aristot. Libro de Xenocrate, Zenone, et Gorgta, cap. iil. p. 840. 
tom. ii. oper. 
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else, as Simplicius calls it, 647 dSvvausc, a whole and entire power,— 
such as hath no allay and mixture of impotency, nor any defect of 
power mingled with it. And then, again, that this perfect power 
(which is also the same with infinite) is really nothing else but a power 
of producing and doing all whatsoever is conceivable, and which does 
not imply a contradiction ; for conception is the only measure of power 
and its extent, as shall be showed more fully in due place. 

Now, here we think fit to observe, that the Pagan Theists did them- 
selves also vulgarly acknowledge omnipotence as an attribute of the 
deity ; which might be proved from sundry passages of their writings :— 


Homer. Od. &.! 





Osos udhot éx hho 
4 > , 4 ~ , ‘ oa] 
Zeus ayatorts xaxovte Oot, dvyutar yao anarto 


Deus aliud post aliud- 
Jupiter, bonumque malumque dat, potest enim omnia. 





And again, Od. £.? 


4 ‘ ‘ , 4 >] 
Qos 10 wév Swoe, To 0 exces, 





“Ort xev @ Siuw éFéle, Svator yao anavta. 
. e 


Deus autem hoc dabit, illud omittet, 
Quodcunque ei libitum fuerit, potest enim omnia. 





To this purpose also, before Homer, Linus :? 

“Padva navra Sew tehécos, xai evyvutoy ovder* 
And after him, Callimachus :4 

Aaiwore géSar nav Suvator * 


All things are possible for God to do, and nothing transcends his 
power. — 


Thus also amongst the Latin poets, Virgil. Ain. I. 


Sed pater omnipotens 5 sett abdidit atris. 


! Vers. 226, 227. 2 Vers. 432, 433. 

3 Apud Jamblichum in Vita Pythag. cap. xxviii. p. 117, 118. 

4 Apud Plutarch. de Placitis Philosophor. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 880. tom. in 
oper, P 
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Again, An. IL. 


At pater Anchises oculos ad sydera letus 
Extulit, et celo palmas cum voce tetendit ; 
Jupiter omnipotens, precibns si flecteris ullis. 


And, Atn. IV. 


Talibus orantem dictis, arasque tenentem 
Audiit Omnipotens. 


Ovid, in like manner, Metamorph. I. 


Tum pater omnipotens misso perfregit Olympum 
Fulmine, et excussit subjectum Pelion Ossee. 


And to cite no more, Agatho, an ancient Greek poet, is commended 
by Aristotle, for affirming nothing to be exempted from the power of 
God but only this, that he cannot make that not to have been, which 
hath been ; that is, do what implies a contradiction. 


5 | > ad 4 
1 Movov yao avtov, xat Osog otegioxetan, 
> ra er 2 we oe , 
Aysynte MOLEly, HOT OY H TET ONY UEVE * 


Hoc namque duntaxat negatum etiam Deo est, 
Que facta sunt, infecta posse reddere. 


Lastly, that the Atheists themselves under Paganism looked upon om- 
nipotence and infinite power as an essential attribute of the Deity, ap- 
pears plainly from Lucretius ; when he tells us, that Epicurus, in order 
to the taking away of religion, set himself to confute infinite power : 


2 Omne immensum peragravit mente animoque, 
Unde refert nobis victor, quid possit oriri, 

Quid nequeat ; finita potestas denique quoique 
Quanam sit ratione, atque alte terminus herens. 
Quare religio pedibus subjecta vicissim 


Obteritur, nos exzequat victoria ceelo. 


As if he should have said, Epicurus, by showing that all power was 
finite, effectually destroyed religion : he thereby taking away the object 
of it, which is an omnipotent and infinitely powerful Deity. And this 
is a thing, which the same poet often harps upon again, that there is no 





1 Eth. Nic. 1. 4, c. 2. p. 98. tom. iii. oper. 2 L. i. vers. 75, etc. 
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infinite power, and consequently no Deity, according to the true idea 
of it. But, last of all, in his sixth book, he condemns religionists, as 


guilty of great folly, in asserting omnipotence or infinite power (that is, 
a Deity,) after this manner : 


Rursus in antiquas referuntur religiones, 

Et dominos acres asciscunt, omnia posse, 

Quos miseri credunt, ignari quid queat esse, 
Quid nequeat, finiti potestas denique quoique, 
Quanam sit ratione, atque alte terminus herens : 
Quo magis errantes tota regione feruntur. 


Where though the poet, speaking carelessly, after the manner of those 
times, seems to attribute omnipotence and infinite power to gods plu- 
rally ; yet, as it is evident in the thing itself, that this can only be the 
attribute of one supreme Deity; so it may be observed, that in those 
passages of the poets before cited, it is accordingly always ascribed to 
God singularly. Nevertheless, all the inferior Pagan deities were sup- 
posed by them to have their certain shares of this Divine omnipotence, 
severally dispensed and imparted to them. 

1X. But we have not yet despatched all that belongs to the entire 
idea of God ; for knowledge and power alone will not make a God. 
For God is generally conceived by all to be a most venerable and most 
desirable being ; whereas, an omniscient and omnipotent arbitrary 
Deity, that hath nothing either of benignity or morality in its nature, to 
measure and regulate its will, as it could not be truly august and vene- 
rable, according to that maxim, sine bonitate nulla majestas ; so neither 
could it be desirable, it being that which could only be feared and 
dreaded, but not have any firm faith or confidence placed in it. Plu- 
tarch, in the life of Aristides :! 10 Osiov tort doxst dSuapégev, apPaocig, 
xo Suréusl, xO AQETH* GY EUVOLULOY % AQeTT nal FsdtatOY goTL* aPIuOTH 
wey yao sive nal TH KEV), xUL TOS aTOLZELOLG TUUBESnxE* SLY O& GELoMOL 
HHL VEQUUYOL, KUL MVEYLATHY OQUGL xal OevLATwY éxipogal pEYadny ExovOL, 
etc. God seems to excel in these three things, incorruptibility, power, 
and virtue ; of all which the most Divine and venerable is virtue : for 
vacuum and the senseless elements have incorruptibility ; earthquakes, 
and thunders, blustering winds and overflowing torrents, much of power 
and force. Wherefore, the vulgar being affected three manner of ways 
towards the Deity, so as to admire its happiness, to fear it, and to honor 
it; they esteem the Deity happy for its incorruptibility, they fear it and 





1 P, 322. tom. i. oper. 
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stand in awe of it for its power, but they worship it, that is, love and 
honor it, for its justice. — And indeed an omnipotent arbitrary Deity 
may seem to bein some sense a worse and more undesirable thing, than 
the Manichean evil god; forasmuch as the latter could be but finitely evil, 
whereas the former might be so infinitely. However, I think, it can 
be little doubted, but that the whole Manichean hypothesis, taken all 
together, is to be preferred before this of one omnipotent arbitrary Deity 
(devoid of goodness and morality) ruling all things ; because there the 
evil principle is yolked with another principle essentially good, check- 
ing and controlling it ; and it also seems less dishonorable to God, to 
impute defect of power than of goodness and justice to him. 

Neither can power and knowledge alone make a being in itself 
completely happy ; for we have all of us by nature wortevue tu (as both 
Plato and Aristotle call it) a certain divination, presage, and parturient 
vaticination in our minds, of some higher good and perfection than 
either power or knowledge. Knowledge is plainly to be preferred be- 
fore power, as being that which guides and directs its blind force and 
impetus ; but Aristotle himself declares, that there is Aoyou tu xgeittoy, 
which is Adyov aeyy, something better than reason and knowledge, 
which is the principle and original of all.—For (saith he) dovou agyn ov 
hoyos, adhe tw xgeittoy'! The principle of reason is not reason, but 
something better.—Where he also intimates this to be the proper and 
essential character of the Deity ; ti ovy dy xgeitroy al éniotipns, wAqy o 
Oz0s : For what is there, that can be better than knowledge, but God ? 
—Likewise the same philosopher elsewhere plainly determines, that 
there is morality in the nature of God ; and that his happiness consist- 
eth principally therein, and not in external things, and the exercise of 
his power :2 670 wév ovy Exootw tho svOouworiag éntBddde tocovtor, door 
7LEQ woetiis KOU POOVITEWS, KUL TOU TOKTTELY KUTH THUTUS, toTW TUYMMoLOYN— 
LEevoy Huiy, weotEL TO Fea Yowuévoic, og evOciuay wey gots xa wongios, Ov 
ovdéy O8 tav ewreginay ayadar, GAke Ov ato avtOs, xat TH TOtOS TIS 
eivet thy pow. That every man hath so much of happiness, as he hath 
of virtue and wisdom, and of acting according to these, ought to be 
confessed and acknowledged by us, it being a thing, that may be 
proved from the nature of God, whois happy, but not from any external 
goods, but because he is himself (or that which he is) and in such a 
manner affected according to his nature ;—that is, because he is essen- 
tially moral and virtuous. 





! Eth. Eudem. |. 7. c. 14. p. 384. tom. iii. oper. 
> De Rep. |. 7. c. 1. p. 569. tom. iii. oper. 
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Which doctrine of Aristotle’s seems to have been borrowed from 
Plato, who in his dialogues De Republica,! discoursing about moral 
virtue occasionally falls upon this dispute concerning the summum 
bonum, or chiefest good ; wherein he concludes, that it neither consist- 
ed in pleasure, as such, according to the opinion of the vulgar, nor yet 
in mere knowledge and understanding, according to the conceit of 
others, who were more polite and ingenious. 201%c dtu toig uéy moddois 
4 00v7 Soxsi ciar 10 ayador, tots J8 xouworsgors Ecrnots * xud OTLYE OL TOUTO 
nyovusvor ovx Exovor IeiSau Htg Pocyyors, dk cvaynelovtar tTehevtm@vtes THY 
Tov ayadov pave, ucha yehoiwc, ovediortec yao, OTL ox iousy To ayadoy, 
héyovor muhiy wg siddou* You know that, to the vulgar, pleasure seems 
to be the highest good ; but to those, who are more elegant and ingen- 
ious, knowledge : but they, who entertain this latter opinion, can none 
of them declare what kind of knowledge it is, which is that highest and 
chiefest good, but are necessitated at last to say, that it is the know- 
ledge of good, very ridiculously : forasmuch as herein they do but run 
round in a circle, and upbraiding us for being ignorant of this highest 
good, they talk to us at the same time, as knowing what itis. And 
thereupon he adds, Kalay augotéowy ovtmr, yracsus te xar adndsiac, HALO 
nat xaddLoY EtL TOUTO HYOVMEVOS BUTO, OOFMS HyionTOL. “Entotjuny Oé xot 
GAnSear, GWoTEG PAS Ts xat OYLY ILoELOH usv VoutlELy CQFOY, HAvoy Jé HyEd- 
oda ox dgdac, ovtw xai evtavda ayaFordy psy vouitey aupotson oodor, 
ayudor O& yyéio9 ue OMOTEQOY a’THY Ox OQIOY, GAN Etu mEloyws THY TOU 
ayadou tw tiuntéov. That though knowledge and truth be both of 
them excellent things, yet he that shall conclude the chief good to be 
something which transcends them both, will not be mistaken. For as 
light, and sight, or the seeing faculty, may both of them rightly be said 
to be soliform things, or of kin to the sun, but neither of them to be 
the sun itself; so knowledge and truth may likewise both of them be 
said to be boniform things, and of kin to the chief good, but neither of 
them to be that chief good itself; but this is still to be looked upon as 
athing more august and honorable.—In all which of Plato’s there 
seems to be little more, than what may be experimentally found within 
ourselves; namely, that there is a certain, or vital and moral disposition 
of soul, which is much more inwardly and thoroughly satisfactory, not 
only than sensual pleasure, but also than all knowledge and speculation 
whatsoever. 

Now whatever this chiefest good be, which is a perfection superior 
to knowledge and understanding ; that philosopher? resolves, that it 


1 De Republica, lib. vi. p. 477. oper. 2 Lib. 6. 
3 Vide Platon. de Republica, lib. ii. p. 431. et Philebum, p. 77, etc. 
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must needs be first and principally in God, who is therefore called by 
him, ‘£0ge + ayoPov, the very idea or essence of good.—Wherein he 
trod in the footsteps of the Pythagoreans, and particularly of Timzus 
Locrus,! who, making two principles of the universe, mind and neces- 
sity, adds, concerning the former, tovtéwy toy wéy tag t ayaPoU piatos 
giusv, Fsovte Ovunasver Fou aoxorts THY Holotwy* ‘The first of these two 
is of the nature of good, and it is called God, the principle of the best 
things.—Agreeably with which doctrine of theirs, the Hebrew Caba- 
lists also make Sephirah in the Deity, superior both to Binah and 
Chochmah (understanding and wisdom,) which they call Chether, or 
the crown. And some would suspect this Cabalistic learning to have 
been very ancient among the Jews, and that Parmenides was imbued 
with it, he calling God in like manner otegeyny, or the crown.—For 
which, Velleius in Cicero? (representing the several opinions of philoso- 
phers concerning God,) perstringes him amongst the rest ; ‘‘ Parme- 
nides commentitium quiddam corone similitudine efficit, Stephanem 
appellat, continentem ardore lucis orbem, qui cingit ceelum, quem ap- 
pellat deum.” 

But all this while we seem to be to seek, what the chief and highest 
good superior to knowledge is, in which the essence of the Deity prin- 
cipally consists ; and it cannot be. denied, but that Plato sometimes 
talks too metaphysically and cloudily about it ; for which cause, as he 
lay open to the lash of Aristotle, so was he also vulgarly perstringed for 
it, as appears by that of Amphys the poet in Laertius :3 


‘3 Me 3 = 

To 9 ayaScy 0, t mot éotiy, ov OU TUyyavELY 
' A rz s ~ > 

Meédisig Ove tavtny, Httoyv o1du TOUT ey 0, 

Ww 1 , > , 

H to tot Mhatwvos Ayador 


What good that is, which you expect from hence, I confess, I less un- 
derstand, than I do Plato’s good.—Nevertheless, he plainly intimates 
these two things concerning it : first, that this nature of good, which 
is also the nature of God, includes benignity in it, when he gives this 
account* of God’s both making the world, and after such a manner— 
“ Because he was good, and that which is good, hath no envy in it ; 
and therefore he both made the world, and also made it as well, and as 








1 Libro de Anima Mundi, cap. i. p. 543. inter Scriptores Mytholog. a 
Tho. Gale editos. 
2 De Natura Deorum, lib. i. cap. x. p. 2895. oper. tom. ix. 
3 Lib. iii. segm. 27, p. 181. 
4 Vide Platon. in Eimeo, p. 527. 
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like to himself as was possible.’—And, secondly, that it comprehends 
eminently all virtue and justice, the Divine Nature being the first pat- 
tern hereof: for which cause virtue is defined to be, an assimilation to 
the Deity.—Justice and honesty are no factious things, made by the 
will and command of the more powerful to the weaker, but they are na- 
ture and perfection, and descend downward to us from the Deity. 

But the Holy Scripture, without any metaphysical pomp and obscu- 
rity, tells us plainly, both what is that highest perfection of intellectual 
beings, which is xgeittoy doyou xal énvotnuns, better than reason and 
knowledge,—and which is also the source, life, and soul of all moral- 
ity ; namely, that it is love or charity. Though I speak with the 
tongue of men and angels, and have not love, I am but yadxos nya, 7 
xvuBohov ahodafoy, as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal,—which 
only makes a noise without any inward life. And though I have pro- 
phecy, and understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not love, I 
am nothing ; that is, I have no inward satisfaction, peace, or true hap- 
piness. And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and give 
my body to be burned, and have not love, it profiteth me nothing; I am 
for all that utterly destitute of all true morality, virtue, and grace. 
And accordingly it tells us also, in the next place, what the nature of 
God is—that he is properly neither power nor knowledge (though having 
the perfection of both in him,) but love. And certainly whatever dark 
thoughts, concerning the Deity, some men in their cells may sit brood- 
ing on, it can never reasonably be conceived, that that which is ixavw- 
TATOY UMKYTWY-xol aUTaQxéotatoy, the most self-sufficient and self-happy 
being,—should have any narrow and selfish designs abroad, without 
itself, much less harber any malignant and despiteful ones towards its 
creatures. Nevertheless, because so many are apt to abuse the notion 
of the Divine love and goodness, and to frame such conceptions of it, 
as destroy that awful and reverential fear that ought to be had of the 
Deity, and make men presumptuous and regardless of their lives ; 
therefore we think fit here to superadd, also, that God is no soft nor 
fond and partial love, but that justice is an essential branch of this 
Divine goodness ; God being, as the writer De Mundo! well expresses 
it, yous iooxdwwyc, an impartial law ;—and as Plato,” uétogy ravtwy, the 
measure of all things.—In imitation whereof, Aristotle concludes also, 
that a good man (in a lower and more imperfect sense) is uétgoy too, 
an impartial measure of things and actions. 


FODLWs. W865. tory, |. Oper: Aa A AE 
2 De Legibus, lib. iv. p. 601. 
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It is evident, that the Atheists themselves, in those former times of 
Paganism, took it for granted, that goodness was an essential attribute 
of the Deity, whose existence they opposed (so that it was then gener- 
ally acknowledged for such, by the Pagan Theists,) from those argu- 
mentations of theirs; before-mentioned, the twelfth and thirteenth, taken 
from the topic of evils, the pretended ill frame of things, and want of 
providence over human affairs. | Which, if they were true, would not 
at all disprove such an arbitrary Deity (as is now fancied by some) 
made up of nothing but will and power, without any essential goodness 
and justice. But those arguments of the Atheists are directly levelled 
against the Deity, according to the true notion or idea of it: and could 
they be made good, would do execution upon the same. For it cannot 
be denied, but that the natural consequence of this doctrine, that there 
is a God essentially good, is this, that therefore the world is well made 
and governed. But we shall afterwards declare, that though there be 
evil in the parts of the world, yet there is none in the whole ; and that 
moral evils are not imputable to the Deity. 

And now we have proposed the three principal attributes of Deity. 
The first whereof is infinite goodness with fecundity ; the second, infi- 
nite knowledge and wisdom ; and the last, infinite active and. percep- 
tive power. From which Divine attributes, the Pythagoreans and Pla- 
tonists seem to have framed their trinity of archical hypostases, such as 
have the nature of principles in the universe, and which, though they 
apprehended as several distinct substances, gradually subordinate to 
one another, yet they many times extend the 10 Seto» so far as to com- 
prehend them all within it. Which Pythagoric trinity seems to be in- 
timated by Aristotle in these words: 'xodunse yag puce of ul Tutayo- 
Q£0L TO MAY xUL TH TMEYTH Tis Totat Ouwguotus* As the Pythagoreans also 
say, the universe, and all things, are determined and contained by three 
principles.—Of which Pythagoric trinity more afterwards. But now 
we may enlarge and fill up that compendious idea of God premised, of 
a being absolutely perfect, by adding thereunto (to make it more par- 
ticular) such as infinitely good, wise, and powerful, necessarily existing, 
and not only the framer of the world, but also the cause of all things. 
Which idea of the Deity is sufficient, in order to our present under- 
taking. 

Nevertheless, if we would not only attend to what is barely neces- 
sary for a dispute with Atheists, but also consider the satisfaction of 
other free and devout minds, that are hearty and sincere lovers of this 
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most admirable and most glorious being, we might venture for their 
gratification to propose yet a more full, free, and copious description of 
the Deity, after this manner.—God is a being absolutely perfect, un- 
made, or self-originated, and necessarily existing ; that hath an infinite 
fecundity in him, and virtually contains all things; as also an infinite 
benignity or overflowing love, uninvidiously displaying and communi- 
cating itself; together with an impartial rectitude, or nature of justice ; 
who fully comprehends himself, and the extent of his own fecundity, 
and therefore all the possibilities of things, their several natures and re- 
spects, and the best frame or system of the whole; who hath also infi- 
nite active and perceptive power ; the fountain of all things, who made 
all that could be made, and was fit to be made, producing them ac- 
cording to his own nature (his essential goodness and wisdom), and 
therefore according to the best pattern, and in the best manner possi- 
ble, for the good of the whole ; and reconciling all the variety and con- 
trariety of things in the universe into one most admirable and lovely 
harmony. Lastly, who contains and upholds all things, and governs 
them after the best manner also, and that without any force or violence, 
they being all naturally subject to his authority, and readily obeying 
his law. And now we see, that God is such a being, as that, if he 
could be supposed not to be, there is nothing whose existence a good 
man could possibly more wish or desire. 

X. From the idea of God thus declared, it evidently appears that 
there can be but one such being, and that Movwors, unity, oneliness, or 
singularity is essential to it; forasmuch as there cannot possibly be 
more than one Supreme, more than one omnipotent, or infinitely pow- 
erful Being, and more than one cause of all things besides itself. And 
however Epicurus, endeavoring to pervert and adulterate the notion of 
God, pretended to satisfy that natural prolepsis or anticipation in the 
minds of men, by a feigned and counterfeit asserting of a multiplicity 
of co-ordinate deities, independent upon one Supreme, and such as 
were also altogether unconcerned either in the frame or government of 
the world, yet himself notwithstanding, plainly took notice of this idea 
of God, which we have proposed, including unity or oneliness in it (he 
professedly opposing the existence of such a Deity ;) as may suf- 
ficiently appear from that argumentation of his, in the words before 
cited : 


1 Quis regere immensi summam, quis habere profundi 


———=- —- 


Inde manu validas potis est moderanter habenas ? 


! Lib. ii. p. 198. Lamb. 
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Quis pariter ccelos omnes convertere, et omnes 
Ignibus etheriis terras suffire feraces ? 
Omnibus inque locis esse omni tempore preesto ? 


Where he would conclude it to be a thing utterly impossible, for 
the Deity to animadvert, order, and dispose all things, and be present 
every where in all the distant places of the world at once ; which could 
not be pretended of a multitude of co-ordinate gods, sharing the govern- 
ment of the world amongst them; and, therefore, it must needs be 
levelled against a Divine monarchy, or one single, solitary, supreme 
Deity ruling over all. As, in like manner, when he pursues the same 
argument further in Cicero, to this purpose, that though such a thing 
were supposed to be possible, yet it would be, notwithstanding, abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the happiness of any being, he still proceeds 
upon the same hypothesisof one sole and single Deity: | Sive ipse mundus 
Deus est, quid potest esse minus quietum, quam nullo puncto temporis 
intermisso, versari circum axem cceli admirabili celeritate ? sive in ip- 
so mundo Deus inest aliquis, qui regat, qui gubernet, qui cursus astro- 
rum, mutationes temporum, hominum commoda vitasque tueatur; ne 
ille est implicatus molestis negotiis et operosis.” Whether you will sup- 
pose the world itself to be a god, what can be more unquiet, than with- 
out intermission perpetually to whirl round upon the axis of the heaven 
with such admirable celerity ? or whether you will imagine a God in 
the world distinct from it, who does govern and dispose all things, keep 
up the courses of the stars, the successive changes of the seasons, and 
orderly vicissitudes of things, and contemplating lands and seas, con- 
serve the utilities and lives of men: certainly he must needs be in- 
volved in much solicitous trouble and employment.—F or, as Epicurus 
here speaks singularly, so the trouble of this theocracy could not be 
thought so very great to a multitude of co-ordinate deities, when par- 
celled out among them, but would rather seem to be but a sportful and 
delightful divertisement to each of them. Wherefore it is manifest, 
that such an idea of God, as we have declared, including unity, oneli- 
ness and singularity in it, is a thing, which the ancient Atheists, under 
the times of Paganism, were not unacquainted with, but principally di- 
rected their force against. But this may seem to be anticipated in this 
place, because it will fall in afterwards more opportunely to be dis- 
coursed of again. 

XJ. For this is that, which lies as the Be Breet ee and Boetee: 
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tion against that idea of God, which we have proposed, essentially in- 
cluding »ovwovy, singularity or oneliness in it, or the real existence of 
such a Deity, as is the sole monarch of the universe; because all the 
nations of the world heretofore (except a small and inconsiderable 
handful of the Jews), together with their wisest men, and greatest phi- 
losophers, were generally looked upon as Polytheists, that is, such as 
acknowledged and worshipped a multiplicity of gods. Now one God, 
and many gods, being directly contradictious to one another, it is there- 
fore concluded from hence, that this opinion of monarchy, or of one 
supreme God, the maker and governor of all, hath no foundation in na- 
ture, nor in the genuine ideas and prolepses of men’s minds, but is a 
mere artificial thing, owing its origin wholly to private fancies and con- 
ceits, or to positive laws and institutions, amongst Jews, Christians, 
and Mohammedans. 

For the assoiling of which difficulty, (seeming so formidable at first 
sight,) it is necessary that we should make a diligent inquiry into the 
true and genuine sense of this Pagan Polytheism. For since it is im- 
possible, that any man in his wits should believe a multiplicity of gods, 
according to that idea of God before declared, that is, a multiplicity of 
supreme, omnipotent, or infinitely powerful beings; it is certain, that 
the Pagan Polytheism and multiplicity of gods, must be understood ac- 
cording to some other notion of the word gods, or some equivocation in 
the use of it. It hath been already observed, that there were some- 
time amongst the Pagans such, who, meaning nothing else by gods but 
understanding beings superior to men, did suppose a multitude of such 
deities, which yet they conceived to be all (as well as men) native and 
mortal, generated successively out of matter, and corrupted again into 
it, as Democritus’s idols were. But these Theogonists, who thus gener- 
ated all things whatsoever, and therefore the gods themselves univer- 
sally, out of night and chaos, the ocean or fluid matter (notwithstanding 
their using the name gods) are plainly condemned both by Aristotle 
and Plato for downright Atheists, they making senseless matter the only 
self-existent thing, and the original of all things. 

Wherefore there may be another notion of the word gods, as taken 
for understanding beings superior to men, that are not only immortal, 
but also self-existent and un-made. And, indeed, the assertors of a 
multiplicity of such gods as these, though they cannot be accounted 
Theists in a strict and proper sense (according to that idea of God be- 
fore declared), yet they are not vulgarly reputed Atheists neither, but 
jooked upon asa kind of middle thing betwixt both, and commonly 
called Polytheists. The reason whereof seems to be this, because it is 
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generally apprehended to be essential to Atheism, to make senseless 
matter the sole original of all things, and consequently to suppose all 
conscious intellectual beings to be made or generated. Wherefore 
they, who, on the contrary, assert (not one but) many understanding 
beings unmade and self-existent, must needs be looked upon as those 
who, of the two, approach nearer to Theism than to Atheism, and so 
deserve rather to be called Polytheists than Atheists. 

And there is no question to be made, but that the urgers of the 
forementioned objection against that idea of God, which includes one- 
liness and singularity in it, from the Pagan Polytheism, or multiplicity 
of gods, take it for granted, that this is to be understood of many un- 
made self-existent deities, independent upon one Supreme, that are so 
many first principles in the universe, and partial causes of the world. 
And certainly, if it could be made to appear, that the Pagan Polytheists 
did universally acknowledge such a multiplicity of unmade, self-exist- 
ent deities, then the argument fetched from thence, against the natu- 
rality of that idea of God proposed (essentially including singularity 
in it.) 

XII. But, first, this opinion of many self-existent deities, indepen- 
dent upon one Supreme, is both very irrational in itself, and also plain- 
ly repugnant to the phenomena. We say, first, it is irrational in itself, 
because self-existence and necessary existence being essential to a per- 
fect being, and to nothing else, it must needs be very irrational and ab- 
surd to suppose a multitude of imperfect understanding beings self-ex- 
istent, and no perfect one. Moreover, if imperfect understanding be- 
ings were imagined to exist of themselves from eternity, there could 
not possibly be any reason given, why just so many of them should ex- 
ist, and neither more nor less, there being indeed no reason why any at 
all should. But if it be supposed, that these many self-existent deities 
happened only to exist thus from eternity, and their existence, notwith- 
standing, was not necessary, but contingent; the consequence hereof 
will be, that they might as well happen again to cease to be, and so 
could not be incorruptible. Again, if any one imperfect being whatso- 
ever could exist of itself from eternity, then all might as well do so, not 
only matter, but also the souls of men, and other animals; and, conse- 
quently, there could be no creation by any Deity, nor those supposed 
deities therefore deserve that name. Lastly, we might also add, that 
there could not be a multitude of intellectual beings self-existent, be- 
cause it is a thing, which may be proved by reason, that all imperfect 
understanding beings or minds do partake of one perfect mind, and 
suppose also omnipotence or infinite power ; were it not, that this is a 
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consideration too remote from vulgar apprehension, and therefore not 
so fit to be urged in this place. 

Again, as this opinion of many self-existent deities is irrational in it- 
self, so is it likewise plainly repugnant to the phenomena of the world. 
In which, as Macrobius writes,’ omnia sunt conneza, all things conspire 
together into one harmony, and are carried on peaceably and quietly, 
constantly and evenly, without any tumult or hurly-burly, confusion or 
disorder, or the least appearance of schism and faction; which could 
not possibly be supposed, were the world made and governed by a rabble 
of self-existent deities, co-ordinate, and independent upon one Supreme. 
Wherefore this kind of Polytheism was obiter thus confuted by Origen: 
2 td0w ovy Béltiov 10 éx THY OQwUEVYOY mELGOUEVOY Tog nate THY sUTasloY 
Tou xoopou afew tov Snuroveyor avtov évog OvtOS Eva, xal CUUTYEOVTOS HU- 
Tov OAm Eavt@, xa Jie tovTO uy Ovvapevor I0 MohA@y Snuoveyar yeyové- 
vou, wo ovd Uno nollay wryay ovvéxscFur Choy TOY oigavoY xvOvTO? ; 
How much better is it, agreeably to what we see in the harmonious 
system of the world, to worship only one maker of the world, which is 
one, and conspiring throughout with its whole self, and therefore could 
not be made by many artificers, as neither be contained by many souls, 
moving the whole heaven ?—Now since this opinion is both irrational 
in itself, and repugnant to the phenomena, there is the less probability, 
that it should have been received and entertained by all the more in- 
telligent Pagans. 

XIII. Who, that they did not thus universally look upon all their 
gods as so many unmade self-existent beings, is unquestionably mani- 
fest from hence, because ever since Hesiod’s and Homer’s time at least, 
the Greekish Pagans generally acknowledged a theogonia, a genera- 
tion, and temporary production of the gods; which yet is not to be un- 
derstood universally neither, forasmuch as he is no Theist, who does 
not acknowledge some self-existent deity. Concerning this theogonia, - 
Herodotus writeth after this manner : * ode yuo éyéveto Exaotos THY Fe- 
Gy, site det hoay martes, Gxotod Té TuvEG Te ssa, oix AnUOTEATO MéxQL Ov 
mouny te nar yOés, we sinsiv hoyw* “Hoiodoy yag zai “Oungor duxiny ts 
tgaxouloios Etec Doxéw usv moecButégors yevéeoFon, xal ov misooL" ovTOL dé 
gio ob moujourtes Osoyoviay “ElAnos, nat. toior Seoior tag Exwvuuias Jovtss. 
Whence every one of the gods was generated, or whether they all of 
them ever were, and what are their forms, is a thing that was not 
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known till very lately ; for Hesiod and Homer were (as I suppose) not 
above four hundred years my seniors. And these were they, who in- 
troduced the} theogonia among the Greeks, and gave the gods their 
several names :—that is, settled the Pagan theology. Now, if before 
Hesiod’s and Homer’s time, it were a thing not known or determined 
amongst the Greeks, whether their gods were generated, or all of them 
existed from eternity ; then it was not universally concluded by them, 
that they were all unmade and self-existent. And though, perhaps, 
some, might in these ancient times believe one way, and some another, 
concerning the generation and eternity of their gods; yet it does not 
follow, that they, who thought them to be all eternal, must therefore 
needs suppose them to be also unmade or self-existent. For Aristotle, 
who asserted the eternity of the world, and consequently also of those 
gods of his, the heavenly bodies, did not, for all that, suppose them to 
be self-existent or first principles, but all to depend upon one principle 
or original Deity. And, indeed, the true meaning of that question in 
Herodotus, whether the gods were generated or existed all of them 
from eternity, is (as we suppose) really no other than that of Plato’s, 
si yéyovey & xoouos n ayevys gotv" Whether the world were made or un- 
made ?—and whether it had a temporary beginning, or existed such as 
it is from eternity ; which will be more fully declared afterwards. But 
ever since Hesiod’s and Homer’s time, that the theogonia or genera- 
tion of the gods was settled, and generally believed amongst the Greeks, 
it is certain, that they could not possibly think al] their gods eternal, 
and therefore much Jess unmade and self-existent. 

But though we have thus clearly proved, that all the Pagan gods 
were not universally accounted by them so many unmade self-existent 
deities, they acknowledging a theogonia, or a generation of gods ; yet 
it may be suspected, notwithstanding, that they might suppose a multi- 
tude of them also (and not only one) to have been unmade from eter- 
nity and self-existent. Wherefore we add, in the next place, that no 
such a thing does at all appear neither, as that the Pagans or any others 
did ever publicly or professedly assert a multitude of unmade self-exis- 
tent deities. For, first, it is plain concerning the Hesiodian gods, 
which were all the gods of the Greekish Pagans, that either there was 
but one of them only self-existent, or else none at all. Because Hesi- 
od’s gods were either all of them derived from chaos (or the floating 
water,) love itself being generated likewise out of it (according to that 
Aristophanic tradition before-mentioned ;) or else love was supposed 
to be a distinct principle from chaos, namely, the active principle of 
the universe, from whence, together with chaos, all the theogonia and 
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cosmogonia was derived. Now, ifthe former of these were true, that 
Hesiod supposed all his gods universally to have been generated and 
sprung originally from chaos, or the ocean ; then it is plain, that not- 
withstanding all that rabble of gods mustered up by him, he could be 
no other than one of those Atheistic Theogonists before-mentioned, 
and really acknowledged no God at all, according to the true idea of 
him ; he being not a Theist, who admits of no self-existent Deity. But 
if the latter be true, that Hesiod supposed love to be a principle distinct 
from chaos, namely, the active principle of the universe, and derived 
all his other gods from thence, he was then a right paganic Theist, 
such as acknowledged indeed many gods, but only one of them unmade 
and self-existent, all the rest being generated or created by that one. 
Indeed, it appears from those passages of Aristotle,! before cited by us, 
that that philosopher had been sometimes divided in his judgment con- 
cerning Hesiod, where he should rank him, whether among the Athe- 
ists or the Theists. For in his book De Celo he ranks him amongst 
those, who made all things to be generated and corrupted, besides the 
bare substance of the matter, that is, amongst the absolute Atheists, 
and looked upon him as a ringleader of them ; but in his Metaphysics, 
upon further thoughts, suspects that many of those, who made love the 
chiefest of the gods, were Theists, they supposing it to be a first princi- 
ple in the universe, or the active cause of things, and that not only 
Parmenides, but also Hesiod, was such. Which latter opinion of his 
is by far the more probable, and therefore embraced by Plutarch,” who 
somewhere determines Hesiod to have asserted one deoyv ayévyntoy, or 
unmade Deity ; as also by the ancient scholiast upon him, writing thus, 
that Hesiod’s love was 0 ovgév0g ows, vg xai Osds* 6 yug & Apgoditns 
vewtegos éotiy’ The heavenly love, which is also God; that other love, 
that was born of Venus, being junior.—But Joannes Diaconus ; towta 
68 évtatFa vontéor, ov tov tis “Apgoditys maida, mas ue Tis uNTEOS wITM 
yeyovtias ovtog magayetae ; GAL GdAoy tive mosaBuyeri) Zowta. oiuae Oé THY 
EYROTEOTAQUEYNY PUTLKBS KLVATLANY aiTiay ExcoTw ToY oytar. By love here 
(saith he,) we must not understand Venus’s son, whose mother was as 
yet unborn, but another more ancient love, which I take to be the ac- 
tive cause or principle of motion, naturally inserted into things. — 
Where, though he do not seem to suppose this love to be God himself, 
yet he conceives it to be an active principle in the universe derived 
from God, and not from matter. But this opinion will be further con- 
firmed afterward. 
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‘The next considerable appearance of a multitude of self-existent 
deities, seems to be in the Valentinian thirty gods and zons, which 
have been taken by some for such ; but it is certain, that these were 
all of them, save one, generated ; they being derived by that fantastic 
deviser of them, from one self-originated deity, called Bythus. For 
thus Epiphanius informs us,! tgéazovta yug nut ovtogiOsove xu Aiswag nor 
Oigavots Botletas nugeocye, wv 6 me@t0¢ éott Byddg* This (Valenti- 
nus) would also introduce thirty gods and wons, and heavens, the first 
of which is Bythus ;—he meaning thereby an unfathomable depth and 
profundity ; and therefore, this Bythus was also called by him, 0 evote- 
Tw xed axatovowuctos mato, the highest and ineffable Father. 

We do indeed acknowledge, that there have been some, who have 
really asserted a duplicity of gods, in the sense declared, that is, of 
animalish or perceptive beings self-existent ; one as the principle of 
good, and the other of evil. And this Ditheism of theirs seems to be 
the nearest approach, that was ever really made to Polytheism ; unless 
we should here give heed to Plutarch,” who seems to make the ancient 
Persians, besides their two gods, the good and the evil, or Oromasdes 
and Arimanius, to have asserted also a third middle deity, called by 
them, Mithras ; or to some ecclesiastic writers, who impute a trinity of 
gods to Marcion,? (though Tertullian* be yet more liberal, and increase 
the number to an ennead.) For those, that were commonly called 
Tritheists, being but mistaken Christians and Trinitarians, fall not 
under this consideration. Now, as for that forementioned Ditheism, 
or opinion of two gods, a good and an evil one, it is evident, that its 
original sprung from nothing else, but first a firm persuasion of the 
essential goodness of the Deity, together with a conceit, that the evil 
that isin the world, was altogether inconsistent and unreconcileable 
with the same; and that, therefore, for the solving of this phenomenon, 
it was absolutely necessary to suppose another animalish principle self- 
existent, or an evil god. Wherefore, as these Ditheists, as to all that 
which is good in the world, held a monarchy, or one sole principle and 
original ; so it is plain, that had it not been for this business of evil 
(which they conceived could not be solved any other way) they would 
never have asserted any more principles or gods than one. 








1 Her. 31. cap. ii. p. 164. tom. i. oper. 
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The chiefest and most eminent assertors of which ditheistic doctrine 
of two self-existent animalish principles in the universe, a good god and 
an evil demon, were the Marcionites and the Manicheans; both of 
which, though they made some slight pretences to Christianity, yet 
were not by Christians owned for such. But it is certain, that besides 
these, and before them too, some of the professed Pagans also entertain- 
ed the same opinion, that famous moralist, Plutarchus Cheronensis 
being an undoubted patron of it; which in his book De Iside et Osiride 
he represents, with some little difference, after this manner ; 'weusypevy 
yao tovde Tov xOoMoU Yévecis xab oLoTaaLs & évartior, Ov per icoodtEvayY 
Ovvauenv, ahha tho Bektiovog to xoutos éotiv’ emolécTur Jé THY pavdny 
nuvtetacw advvutoy, woldny wey éurceprxviay TO oouatl, TOAARY 8 TH 
wuyi] Tov mavt0s, asl 1Q0¢ THY Bedtiova Jucuazotoar The generation and 
constitution of this world is mixed of contrary powers or principles (the 
one good, the other evil,) yet so as that they are not both of equal force, 
but the better of them more prevalent: notwithstanding which, it is 
also absolutely impossible for the worser power or principle to be ever 
utterly destroyed, much of it being always intermingled in the soul, and 
much in the body of the universe, there perpetually tugging against the 
better principle: 

Indeed, learned men of later times have, for the most part, looked 
upon Plutarch here, but either as a bare relater of the opinion of other 
philosophers, or else as a follower only, and nota leader in it. Not- 
withstanding which, it is evident, that Plutarch was himself heartily en- 
gaged in this opinion, he discovering no small fondness for it, in sundry 
of his other writings ; as, for example, in his Platonic questions, where 
he thus declares himself concerning it, 23] 10 woddauic Up jucw Leyoqwsvov 
alndés eet, 4) ev YUQ HYOUS WUY), xal TO KmoQqoy GHua, oUvUMIGxOV 
addjhows ast, zal To ovdEétEeQov aitoy yévecty Ezey ONE GQy)r" or else that 
which is often affirmed by us is true, that a mad irrational soul, and an 
unformed disorderly body, did co-exist with one another from eternity, 
neither of them having any generation or beginning. — And in his 
Timean Psychogonia he does at large industriously maintain the same, 
there and elsewhere* endeavoring to establish this doctrine, as much as 
pessibly he could, upon rational foundations. As, first, that nothing 
can be made or produced without a cause; and therefore there must of 
necessity, be some cause of evil also, and that a positive one too; he 
representing the opinion of those as very ridiculous, who would make 
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the nature of evil to be but émeodv0r, an accidental appendix to the 


world, and all that evil which is in it, to have come in only by the bye, 


and by consequence, without any positive cause. Secondly, that God 
being essentially good could not possibly be the cause of evil, where he 
highly applauds Plato for removing God to the greatest distance imag- 
inable from being the cause of evil. Thirdly, that as God could not, 
so neither could vAn &ovog, matter in itself devoid of all form and quali- 
ty, be the cause of evil, noting this to have been the subterfuge of the 
Stoics. Upon which account he often condemns them, but uncertain- 
ly, sometimes as such, who assigned no cause at all of evils, and some- 
times again as those, who made God the cause of them. For in his 
Psychogonia! he concludes, that unless we acknowledge a substantial 
evil principle, ot Stoumot xatodopBovovow rua amogiou, 10 xoxo éx TOU 
4) OvTOS avouting xal uysrYntws emsLonyortes, ems THYYE OVTMY OUTE TO 
ayaFov, OUTE TO KMOLOY, sixog éoTLY OVTLaY xaxOU nul yévecLY TAQUa EL 
The Stoical difficulties will of necessity overtake and involve us, who 
introduce evil into the world from nothing, or without a cause, since 
neither that which is essentially good (as God,) nor yet that which is 
devoid of all quality (as matter,) could possibly give being or genera- 
tion to it—But in his book against the Stoics,? he accuses them as 
those, who made God, essentially good, the cause of evil. Avtoé ty 
HOKOY KOXNY aYoTOY Ota Tov Feoy mMoLovar ov yag 7 VAN TO xaxoy 8 aUTIS 
maugeaynxey, KmoLOs yao éoTL xb maous Oous Jéystar Diapogus, m0 aov 
MOLOUYTOS AUTIY xd Gynuatisorvtos toynxEr’ Wots AvayxN TO KxoKOY, El uév Ou’ 
ovdey, é% TOU un GvTos, eb O& Ovx thy xvOVTUY aoxny x TOU Seov yéyovoS 
unaoze’ Themselves make God being good the principle and cause 
of evil, since matter, which is devoid of quality, and receives all its 
differences from the active principle that moves and forms it, could not 
possibly be the cause thereof. Wherefore, evil must of necessity, either 
come from nothing, or else it must come from the active and moving 
principle, which is God.—Now from all these premises joined together, 
Plutarch concludes, that the phenomenon of evil could no otherwise 
possibly be solved, than by supposing a substantial principle for it, and 
a certain irrational and maleficent soul or demon, unmade, and co-ex- 
isting with God and matter from eternity, to have been the cause there- 
of. And accordingly he resolves, that as whatsoever is good in the 
soul and body of the universe, and likewise in the souls of men and 
demons, is to be ascribed to God as its only original ; so whatsoever is 
evil, irregular and disorderly in them, ought to be imputed to this other 
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substantial principle, a wuyy avovg xual xoxonov0s, an irrational and male- 
ficent soul or demon,—which insinuating itself every where throughout 
the world, is all along intermingled with the better principle :! xa? uy 
may sivor gyoy Tov Feov tyv wuyyy, so that neither the soul of the uni- 
verse, nor that of men and demons, was wholly the workmanship of 
God, but the lower, brutish, and disorderly part of them the effect of 
the evil principle. 

But, besides all this, it is titel that Plutarch was also strongly 
possessed with a conceit, that nothing substantial could be created (no 
not by Divine power) out of nothing pre-existing; and, therefore, that 
all the substance of whatsoever is in the world, did exist from eternity 
unmade ; so that God was only the orderer or the methodizer and har- 
monizer thereof. Wherefore, as he concluded, that the corporeal world 
was not created by God out of nothing, as to the substance of it, but 
only the pre-existing matter, which before moved disorderly, was 
brought into this regular order and harmony by him; in like manner he 
resolved, that the soul of the world (for such a thing is always supposed 
by him) was not made by God out of nothing neither, nor out of any 
thing inanimate and soul-less pre-existing, but out of a pre-existing dis- 
orderly soul, was brought into an orderly and regular frame ; 7éxoopde 
yaQ HY TH QO Tig TOU xoTMOU YsvEows, Axooute O8 Ovx Gowpmotos OVE Uxiry- 
Toc, OVE Kwuyos, GAAce &MoopoY ev xal AOVOTATOY TO CoMUTLxOY, FumAyxTOY 
dé nob Khoyoy To xivynTix0v Ezovou’ Toito é Hv avaQuoctla wuyis ove éyovons 
loyov' 6 yag Seog ovte oHue 10 Komatoy, ote WuyHY TO HWuyoy énotnoer, 
GAR womeg eQuorvinoy Gvdgu, etc. There was unformed matter before 
this orderly world was made, which matter was not incorporeal, nor 
unmoved or inanimate, but body discomposed and acted by a furious 
and irrational mover, the deformity whereof was the disharmony of a 
soul in it, devoid of reason. for God neither made body out of that 
which was no body, nor soul out of no soul. But as the musician, who 
neither makes voice nor motion, does by ordering of them, notwith- 
standing produce harmony ; so God, though he neither made the tang1- 
ble and resisting substance of body, nor the fantastic and self-moving 
power of soul, yet taking both these principles pre-existing (the one of 
which was dark and obscure, the other turbulent and irrational,) and 
orderly disposing and harmonizing of them, he did by that means pro- 
duce this most beautiful and perfect animal of the world.—And further, 
to the same purpose: otyi cupartos ands, ovde Oyxov xal vans adhe 
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oumpstocus mEgb oie not xohhoug nai OMOLOTHTOS, nv o Y8og MeTNQ Kat 
Snuroveyos’ tare dei SravoioFoa xat megi wuyzis, we thy per OUTE UO TOU 
Seod yevousyyy ote xOguov puny vow, Glld tive artactixis xut doSac- 
uixhs, ahoyou O& xab a&toxtov pogas xod deuas Stvamly avtoxivytoy xut 
Geinivntov’ tiv O& avtos oO Pog Jiwguocpevos, meocixovoty KUQudpoig zor 
hoyois, éyxoréornser jyewova tov xoomou yeyovotos yevyntyy ovcav. God 
was not the cause or maker of body simply, that is, neither of bulk nor 
matter, but only of that symmetry and pulchritude which is in body, and 
that likeness which it hath to himself; which same ought to be conclu- 
ded also concerning the soul of the world, that the substance of it was 
not made by God neither ; nor yet that it was always the soul of this 
world, but at first a certain self-moving substance, endowed with a fan- 
tastic power, irrational and disorderly, existing such of itself from eter- 
nity, which God, by harmonizing, and introducing into it fitting num- 
bers and proportions, made to be the soul and prince of this generated 
world.—According to which doctrine of Plutarch’s, in the supposed 
soul of the world, though it had a temporary beginning, yet was it never 
created out of nothing, but only that, which pre-existed disorderly, be- 
ing acted by the Deity, was brought into a regular frame. And there- 
fore he concludes, 7 wuz vov pstacyotce xol Aoyiouou noi cgmovias, ovx 
Zoyov éotl tov Feov wovor, Ghee xed ueoos, OVD’ Un’ UUTOU, KAA a’ HUTOL, 
nut é& witov yéyovey’ Soul partaking of mind, reason, and harmony, is 
not only the work of God, but also a part of him; nor is it a thing so 
much made by him, as from him, and existing out of him.—And the 
same must he likewise affirm concerning all other souls, as those of 
men and demons, that they are either all of them the substance of God 
himself, together with that of the evil demon ; or else certain deliba- 
tions from both, (if any one could understand it) blended and confound- 
ed together: he not allowing any new substance at all to be created by 
God out of nothing pre-existent. It was observed in the beginning of 
this chapter, that Plutarch was an assertor of two atdvmcotate or self- 
existent principles in the universe, God and matter; but now we un- 
derstand, that he was an earnest propugnor of another third principle 
(as himself calls it) besides them both, viz. a wuz dvoug xut xaxomoos, a 
mad, irrational, and maleficent soul or demon ;—so that Plutarch was 
both a Triarchist and a Ditheist, an assertor of three principles, but of 
two gods; according to that forementioned notion of a God, as it ts 
taken for an animalish or perceptive being self-existent. 

We are not ignorant, that Plutarch endeavors with all his might to 
persuade this to have been the constant belief of all the Pagan nations, 
and of all the wisest men and philosophers that ever were amongst 
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them. “ For this (saith he, in his book De Iside et Osiride)' is a 
most ancient opinion, that hath been delivered down from theologers 
and law-makers, all along to poets and philosophers: and though the 
first author thereof be unknown, yet hath it been so firmly believed 
every where, that the footsteps of it have been imprinted upon the 
sacrifices and mysteries or religious rites, both of Barbarians and 
Greeks ; namely, that the world is neither wholly ungoverned by any 
mind or reason, as if all things floated in the streams of chance and 
fortune, nor yet that there is any one principle steering and guiding all, 
without resistance or control; because there is a confused mixture of 
good and evil in every thing, and nothing is produced by nature sin- 
cere. Wherefore it is not one only dispenser of things, who, as it 
were, out of several vessels distributeth those several liquors of good and 
evil, mingling them together, and dashing them as he pleaseth; but 
there are two distinct and contrary powers or principles in the world, 
one of them always leading as it were to the right hand, but the other 
tugging a contrary way. Insomuch that our whole life, and the whole 
world, is a certain mixture and confusion of these two; at least this 


terrestrial world below the moon is such, all being every where full of - 


irregularity and disorder. For if nothing can be made without a cause 
and that which is good cannot be the cause of evil, there must needs 
be a distinct principle in nature, for the production of evil as well as 
good. And this hath been the opinion of the most and wisest men, 
some of them affirming Seoug sivar Ovo xaduneo avrtéyvove, that there 
are two gods as it were of contrary crafts and trades, one whereof is 
the maker of all good, and the other of all evil; but others calling the 
good principle only a God, and the evil principle a demon, as Zoroaster 
the magician.” Besides which Zoroaster and the Persian magi, Plu- 
tarch pretends, that the footsteps of this opinion were to be found also 
in the astrology of the Chaldeans, and in the mysteries and religious 
rites, not only of the Egyptians, but also of the Grecians themselves ; 
and, lastly, he particularly imputes the same to all the most famous of 
the Greek philosophers, as Pythagoras, Empedocles, Heraclitus, Anax- 
agoras, Plato, and Aristotle ; though his chiefest endeavor of all be to 
prove, that Plato was an undoubted champion for it : 2 “Adda tavto Mhe- 
Toy ovx Exade toig Votsgoy, OVNE TaQLOWY, WEG exéivos, THY ETA TIS VANS 
nat TOU Feod Toitny aoyny nat Sbvaply, UndpeE TOY hoywy TOY aTOTHTAZTO?P, 
émevc00Loy ovx o10u OmMg MOvVTA TOY xOMdY PLOW aM avTOMaTOY KOT 
auuBeByxos. °Enixovow psy yap ovdé auagis éyxdivar THY G&TOMOY oUyxo- 
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govorr, wg avattioy enevocyorts xiynow é% TOU un Ovtos, arto? Jé xoxiay xo 
xaxodauoviay tocavtyy, Etéous te mEQt capo pwuglus atonlag xui Ovaoxegeias, 
aitiay év tuis agzaic ovx ézovoas, xat énanovhovdnow yeyovévan héyovow * 
6 08 drow odg” ovtag* adda thy Any Siapogas Unauns anadattoy, xol 
tov Ssov thy THY xaxay aitiay unwrtatw twIéusvos. But Plato was not 
guilty of that miscarriage of later philosophers, in overlooking the third 
power, which is between the’ matter and God, and thereby falling into 
the grossest of all absurdities, that the nature of evils was but an acci- 
dental appendix to the world, and came into it merely by chance, no- 
body knows how. So that those very philosophers, who will by no 
means allow to Epicurus the smallest declension of his atoms from the 
perpendicular, alleging, that this would be to introduce a motion with- 
out a cause, and to bring something out of nothing, themselves do, not- 
withstanding, suppose all that vice and misery, which is in the world, 
besides innumerable other absurdities and inconveniences about body, 
to have come into it, merely by accidental consequence, and without 
having any cause in the first principles. But Plato did not so; but divesting 
matter of all qualities and differences, by means whereof it could not 
possibly be made the cause of evils, and then placing God at the great- 
est distance from being the cause thereof, he consequently resolved it 
into a third unmade principle between God and the matter, an irration- 
al soul, or demon, moving the matter disorderly.— 

Now, because Plutarch’s authority passeth so uncontrolled, and 
his testimony in this particular seems to be of late generally received as 
an oracle, and consequently the thing taken for an unquestionable truth, 
that the Ditheistic doctrine of a good and evil principle was the Catho- 
lic or universal doctrine of the Pagan Theists, and particularly that 
Plato above all the rest, was a professed champion for the same; we 
shall therefore make bold to examine Plutarch’s grounds for this so 
confident assertion of his; and principally concerning Plato. And his 
grounds for imputing this opinion to Plato, are only these three, which 
follow. First, because that Philosopher in his Politicus,' speaks of a 
necessary and innate appetite, that may sometimes turn the heavens a 
contrary way, and by that means cause disorder and confusion: 
Secondly, because, in his tenth De Legibus, he speaks of two kinds of 
souls, whereof one is beneficent, but the other contrary: and, lastly, 
because in his ‘Timeus he supposeth the matter to have been moved 
disorderly before the world was made; which implies that there was a 
disorderly and irrational soul consisting with it as the mover of it, mat- 
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ter being unable to move itself. But as to the first of these allegations, 
out of Plato’s Politicus, we shall only observe, that that philosopher, as 
if it had been purposely to prevent such an interpretation of his mean- 
ing there as this of Plutarch’s, inserts these very words: | wjr’ av dvo 
tis F800, Peovourts Exvtorg evavtia TTQEpELy autov. Neither must any 
such thing be supposed, as if there were two gods, contrarily minded to 
one another, turning the heavens sometimes one way, and sometimes 
another.—Which plain declaration of Plato’s sense, being directly con- 
trary to Plutarch’s interpretation, and this Ditheistic opinion, might 
serve also for a sufficient confutation of his second ground from the 
tenth De Legibus,? as if Plato had there affirmed, that there were two 
souls moving the heavens, the one beneficent, but the other contrary ; 
because this would be all one as to assert two gods, contrarily minded 
to one another. Notwithstanding which, for a fuller answer thereunto, 
we shall further add, that this philosopher did there, first, only distri- 
bute souls in general into good and evil, those moral differences pro- 
perly belonging to that rank of beings, called by him souls, and first 
emerging in them, according to this premised doctrine, tay ayaday ai- 
Tia i wun xol Tay xahor, xol xaxay xat aiczyoar, Simoioy te nar adixor. 
Soul is the cause of good and evil, honest and dishonest, just and’ un- 
just.—But then, afterwards, making inquiry concerning the soul of the 
world or heaven, what kind of soul that was, he positively concludes, 
that it was no other than a soul endued with all virtue. %40. éedy 
wuyN Mev EOTLY 7 MEQLAYOVOE HulY TEVTE, THY Oé OLQAVOU TEQLpOQUY & HYEY- 
ANS TLEQLLYELY PUTEOY, EmiushovUErnY ual xOTMOVOUP, itor THY UQLoTHY WUAHyY 
aro. ty évaytiay, Ki. LQ eve, olla én ye THY signuévay ovd davoy KAAws 
déyery, | WioOY agErny Exovoay Wuyny uiay 7] MAsloUs TEQLUYELY @UTC.—ATH, 
Hosp. Since it is soul that moves all things, we must of necessity af- 
firm, that the heaven or world is moved by some soul or other, adorn- 
ing and disposing of it, whether it be the best soul, or the contrary. 
Cun. O Hospes, it is certainly not holy nor pious to conclude other- 
wise, than that a soul endued with all virtue, one or more, moves the 
world.—And as for the last thing urged by Plutarch, that before the 
world was made, the matter is said by Plato* to have been moved disor- 
derly, we conceive, that that philosopher did therein only adhere to 
that vulgarly-received tradition, which was originally Mosaical, that the 
first beginning of the Cosmopeia was from a chaos, or matter confused- 
ly moved, afterwards brought into order. And now we think it plainly 
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appears, that there is no strength at all in any of Plutarch’s fore-men- 
tioned allegations, nor any such monster to be found any where in Pla- 
to, as this substantial evil principle or god, a wicked soul or demon, un- 
made and self-existent from eternity, opposite and inimicous to the 
good God, sharing the empire and dominion of the world with him. 
Which opinion is really nothing else but the deifying of the devil, or 
prince of evil spirits, making him a corrival with God, and entitling 
him to a right of receiving Divine honor and worship. 

And it is observable, that Plutarch himself confesseth this interpre- 
tation, which he makes of Plato, to be new and paradoxical, or an in- 
vention of his own: lxat dua 10 mhsiotowg tay ONO Thetwvog Unevayti0v- 
ota Seousvoy tagauvdiac, such as because it was contrary to the gener- 
ally received opinion of Platonists, himself thought to stand in need of 
some apology and defence.—To which purpose, therefore, he adds 
again: * mgwtoy ou ay eyo mg! Tovtay Ovevovar, éxIjoouon mugtorpEvos 
20) ELXOTL, #000 TMagawvtov UMEVOS, we Evatt, TO Un Féo Tov Aeyou, Ob mag udosap * 

I will (saith he) declare mine own opinion first concerning these things 
confirming it with probabilities, and, as much as possibly I can, aiding 
and assisting the truth and paradoxicalness thereof. Moreover, Proclus 
upon the Timzus takes notice of no other philosophers that ever im-, 
puted this doctrine to Plato, or indeed maintained any such opinion of 
two substantial principles of good and evil, but only Plutarch and Atti- 
cus (though, I confess, Chaldicius cites Numenius also to the same 
purpose.) Proclus’s words are these: %ot uév zegi Hhottagyor tov Xe- 
Quvén xo “Atrixoy meosivas pack THY axdopNTOY VAyY 10 TiS yevécEuG, 1Q0- 
civon 0&8 nal THY nOKEQyaTLY WUxTY TY TOTO uwortcur, NOSsY yuQ 7 ulYNoLS 
av, 2) O&O wuyag; sb O& &taxtos q xivyoLs, a0 atuxtoV wyis. Plutarchus 
Cheronensis and Atticus maintain, that before the generation and 
formation of the world, there was unformed and disorderly matter ex- 
isting (from eternity) together with a maleficent soul : for whence, say 
they, could that motion of the matter in Plato’s Timzus proceed, but 
from a soul? and if it were a disorderly motion, it must then needs 
come from a disorderly soul.—And as Proclus tells us, that this opinion 
of theirs had been before confuted by Porphyrius and Jamblichus, as 
that which was both irrational and impious, so doth he there likewise 
himself briefly refel it in these two propositions: First, that wéou wuy7) 
yevynue gots tov Feov, every soul is the offspring of God,—and there can 
be no soul, nor any thing else, besides God, self-existing ; and, Second- 
ly, 10 xoxoy Sowevioy moreiv, womsg xo 10 ayador, KtOTOY, OV YaQ OjoTI- 
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Hoy 1 Fein to ePsor, OTE Exions KyEvNtoY, OLTE Ohws avtLOrnonuevov’ It 
is absurd to make evil alike eternal with good, for that which is godless 
cannot be of like honor with God, and equally unmade, nor indeed can 
there be any thing at all positively opposite to God.— 

But because it may probably be here demanded, what account it 
was then possible for Plato to give of the original of evils, so as not to 
impute them to God himself, if he neither derived them from vay éov0¢, 
unqualified matter (which Plutarch has plainly proved to be absurd), 
nor yet from a wy} e&veve, an irrational and maleficent soul of the 
world, or demon, self-existent from eternity ; we shall, therefore, here- 
unto briefly reply, that though that philosopher derived not the original 
of evils from unqualified matter, nor from a wicked soul or demon un- 
made, yet did he not therefore impute them to God neither, but, as it 
seemeth to the necessity of imperfect beings. For as Timezus Locrus 
had before Plato determined, that the world was made by God and ne- 
cessity, so does Plato himself accordingly declare in his Timeus,' ot 
usurypévn tovds Tov xoouou yévecis & avayung uo voU ovoTacsws, YOU Oé 
avayuns uozortos* That the generation of this world is mixed, and made 
up of a certain composition of mind and necessity both together, yet so 
as that mind doth also (in some sense) rule over necessity.— Wherefore, 
though, according to Plato, God be properly and directly the cause of 
nothing else but good, yet the necessity of these lower imperfect things 
does unavoidably give being and birth to evils. For, first, as to moral 
evils (which are the chiefest), there is a necessity, that there should be 
higher and lower inclinations in all rational beings, vitally united to 
bodies, and that as autexousious, or free-willed, they should have a 
power of determining themselves more or less either way; as there is 
also a necessity, that the same liberty of will (essential to rational crea- 
tures), which makes them capable of praise and reward, should like- 
wise put them in a possibility of deserving blame and punishment. 
Again, as to the evils of pain and inconvenience ; there seems to be a 
necessity that imperfect terrestrial animals, which are capable of the 
sense of pleasure, should in contrary circumstances (which will also 
sometimes happen, by reason of the inconsistency and incompossibility 
of things) be obnoxious to displeasure and pain. And, lastly, for the 
evils of corruptions and dissolutions; there is a plain necessity, that 
if there be natural generations in the world, there should be also cor- 
ruptions ; according to that of Lucretius? before cited, 
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Quando aliud ex alio reficit natura, nec ullam 
Rem gigni patitur, nisi morte adjutam aliena. 


To all which may be added, according to the opinion of many, that 
there is a kind of necessity of some evils in the world for a condiment 
(as it were) to give a relish and haut-goust to good ; since the nature 
of imperfect animals is such, that they are apt to have but a dull and 
sluggish sense, a flat and insipid taste of good, unless it be quickened 
and stimulated, heightened and invigorated, by being compared with 
the contrary evil. As also, that there seems to be a necessary use in 
the world of the xoxa axovovx, those involuntary evils of pain and suffer- 
ing, both for the exercise of virtue, and the quickening and exciting 
the activity of the world, as also for the repressing, chastising and pun- 
ishing of those xoxa éxovowe, those voluntary evils of vice and action.— 
Upon which several accounts, probably, Plato concluded, that evils 
could not be utterly destroyed, at least in this lower world, which, ac- 
cording to him, is the region of lapsed souls: ! add° ovr’ amohéoPun te 
xoxo. Ouvatoy, ® Oscdage, (insvartioy yao 11H ayaIGO Ge sivar aveyxn) 
ovr éy Fsoig avto Wevoda, tyvds Iynriy plow, xai tovds TOY TomoY mEQt- 
woke &®uvuyuns* dio meigdoFour yon evSsvds exis, MEVyELY OTL THYLOTO* 
guyn 08 ouoiworg Fea xate to Suvatoy, Ouoiwors Os Sixavoy xo OoLoy METo 
goorncsns yeveo Dot. But it is neither possible (O Theodorus) that evils — 
should be quite destroyed (for there must be something always contrary 
to good), nor yet that they should be seated amongst the gods, but they 
will of necessity infest this, lower mortal region and nature. Where- 
fore, we ought to endeavor to flee from hence with all possible speed ; 
and our flight from hence is this, to assimilate ourselves toGod as much 
as may be ; which assimilation to God consisteth in being just and ho- 
ly with wisdom.—T hus, according to the sense of Plato, though God 
be the original of all things, yet he is not to be accounted properly the 
cause of evils, at least moral ones (they being only defects,) but they 
are to be imputed to the necessity of imperfect beings, which is that 
aveyeun Tolle tH Fea Jvowcyotou xai apnrratovow, that necessity, which 
doth often resist God, and as it were shake off his bridle.—Rational 
creatures being, by means thereof, in a capability of acting contrary to 
God’s will. and law, as well as their own true nature and good; and 
other things hindered of that perfection, which the Divine goodness 
would else have imparted to them. Notwithstanding which, mind, 
that is, God, is said also by Plato to rule over necessity, because those 
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evils, occasioned by the necessity of imperfect beings, are over-ruled 
by the Divine art, wisdom, and providence, for good; Typhon and 
Arimanius (if we may use that language) being, as it were, outwitted 
by Osiris and Oromasdes, and the worst of all evils made, in spite of 
their own nature, to contribute subserviently to the good and perfection 
of the whole; zat tovt0 usyiotns téyvns ayoFonouty ta xoxo, and this 
must needs be acknowledged to be the greatest art of all, to be able to 
bonify evils, or tincture them with good.— 

And now we have made it to appear (as we conceive) that Plutarch 
had no sufficient grounds to impute this opinion, of two active percep- 
tive principles in the world (one the cause of good, and the other of 
evil) to Plato. And as for the other Greek philosophers, his pretences _ 
to make them assertors of the same doctrine seem to be yet more slight 
and frivolous. For he concludes the /Pythagoreans to have held two 
such substantial principles of good and evil, merely because they some- 
times talked of the évaytiorytes and ocvoetoryiot, the contrarieties and 
conjugations of things, such as finite and infinite, dextrous and sinis- 
trous, even and odd, and the like. As also, that Heraclitus entertained 
the same opinion, because he spake of zulivtgonos Guovia zoouov, a 
versatile harmony of the world,—whereby things reciprocate forwards 
and backwards, as when a bow is successively intended and remitted ; 
as likewise because he affirmed all things to flow, and war to be the 
father and lord of all. Moreover, he resolves,? that Empedocles’s 
friendship and contention could be no other than a good and evil god ; 
though we have rendered it probable, that nothing else was understood 
thereby but an active spermatic power in this corporeal world, causing 
vicissitudes of generation and corruption. Again, Anaxagoras is enti- 
tied by him to the same philosophy, for no other reason, but only 
because he made mind and infinite matter two principles of the uni- 

verse. And, lastly, Aristotle himself cannot escape him from being 
- made an assertor of a good and evil god too, merely because he con- 
cluded form and privation to be two principles of natural bodies. Nei- 
‘ther does Plutarch acquit himself any thing better, as to the sense of 
whole nations, when this doctrine is therefore imputed by him to the 
‘Chaldeans, because their astrologers supposed two of the planets to be 
‘beneficent, two maleficent, and three of a middle nature ; and to the 
ancient Greeks, because they eer not on Ae to Sab sy if Olympius, 








i Ot Hiypliecpgions ovdauot 10 xaxov év Taig aoyois magehauBavor . 
“The Pythagoreans no where admitted evil amongst the principles. Syri- 
anus in Aristot. Metaphys. MS. p. 218. 
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but also to Hades, or Pluto, who was sometimes called by them the in- 
fernal Jupiter. We confess, that his interpretation of the traditions 
and mysteries of the ancient Egyptians is ingenious, but yet there is no 
necessity for all that, that by their Typhon should be understood a sub- 
stantial evil principle, or god self-existent, as he contends. For it being 
the manner of the ancient Pagans (as shall be more fully declared 
afterwards to physiologize in their theology, and to personate all the 
several things in nature ; it seems more likely, that these Egyptians 
did, after that manner, only tgocwzozosiy, personate that evil and con- 
fusion, tumult and hurlyburly, constant alteration and vicissitude of 
generations and corruptions, which is in this lower world, (though not 
without a Divine providence) by Typhon. 

Wherefore, the only probability now left is that of the Persian Magi, 
that they might indeed assert two such active principles of good and 
evil, as Plutarch and the Manicheans afterwards did ; and we must 
confess, that there is some probability of this, because, besides Plu- 
tarch, Laertius! affirms the same of them, dvo zat aitovs sivan aoyxes 
avyatoy Soiuove xo xoxov, that there are two principles according to the 
Persian Magi, a good demon and an evil one ;—he seeming to vouch 
it also from the authorities of Hermippus, Eudoxus, and Theopompus. 
Notwithstanding which, it may very well be questioned, whether the 
meaning of those Magi were not herein misunderstood, they perhaps 
intending nothing more by their evil demon than such a Satanical 
power as we acknowledge ; that is, not a substantial evil principle, un- 
made and independent upon God, but only a polity of evil demons in 
the world, united together under one head or prince. And this, not 
only because Theodorus in Photius? calls the Persian Arimanius by — 
that very name, Satauas ; but also because those very traditions of | 
theirs, recorded by Plutarch himself, seem very much to favor this 
opinion, they running after this manner :° é7evor 08 yoovos siuaguévoc, ey 
@ tov Ageiucvioy Aomoy éxayorta uot hiuoy, Ino tovtaY avdyyn pPaghvar 
MAVTGRATL nor aparvicd ive, THs O& vis émunedov xol Ouodng yevousyns, Eve 
Bioy xat ulay noditelay ay Foamy waxaglor od suoyhicouy androv yeré— 
odo.’ "That there is a fatal time at hand, in which Arimanius, the in- — 
troducer of plagues and famines, must of necessity be utterly destroyed; 
and when, the earth being made plane and equal, there shall be but 
one life, and one polity of men, all happy and speaking the same Jan- 
guage.—Or else, as Theopompus’ himself represented their sense, téA0¢ 








Vn Procwmio, segm. 8. p. 6. 
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anohsinss Fou tov Adnr, zal tovs wey avIoamous evdaiuovag tcsaFat, urte 
Toopis Oeousvous, uyte cxiay mowvrtus* tov 02 taita unyarnoousvoy Feov 
7gsusiy noi avanater dor yoorw xalas uév ov noliy TH GeO, Honeg avFoumH 
xououérvey wétgeoy. That in conclusion Hades shall be utterly abolished, 
and then men shall be perfectly happy, their bodies neither needing 
food, nor casting any shadow ; that God, which contrived this whole 
scene of things, resting only for the present a certain season, which is 
not long to him, but like the intermission of sleep to men.—For since 
an unmade and self-existent evil demon, such as that of Plutarch and 
the Manicheans’, could never be utterly abolished or destroyed ; it 
seems rather probable, that these Persian Magi did, in their Arimanius, 
either 1g00w7ovety, personate evil only, as we suppose the Egyptians to 
have done in Typhon; or else understand a Satanical power by it: 
notwithstanding which, they might possibly sacrifice thereunto (as the 
Greeks did to evil demons) for its appeasement and mitigation; or else, 
as worshipping the Deity itself, in the ministers of its wrath and ven- 
geance. , 
However, from what hath been declared, we conceive it does suffi- 
ciently appear, that this ditheistic doctrine of a good and evil god (or a 
good god and evil demon both self-existent,) asserted by Plutarch and 
the Manicheans, was never so universally received amongst the Pagans 
as the same Plutarch pretendeth. Which thing may be yet further 
evidenced from hence, because the Manicheans professed themselves 
not to have derived this opinion from the Pagans, nor to be a subdivis- 
sion under them, or schism from them, but a quite different sect by 


themselves. Thus, Faustus in St. Augustin :! ‘‘ Pagani bona et mala, 


tetra et splendida, perpetua et caduca, mutabilia et certa, corporalia et 
divina, unum habere principium dogmatizant. His ego valde contra- 
ria censeo, qui bonis omnibus principium fateor Deum, contrariis vero 
Hylen (sic enim mali principium et naturam theologus noster appel- 
lat.”) The Pagans dogmatize, that good and evil things, foul and 
splendid, perishing and perpetual, corporeal and Divine, do all alike 
proceed from the same principle. Whereas we think far otherwise, 
that God is the principle of all good, but Hyle (or the evil demon) of 
the contrary, which names our theologer (Manes) confound together.— 
And afterwards Faustus there again determines, that there were indeed 
but two sects of religion in the world, really distinct from one another, 
viz. Paganism and Manicheism.* From whence it may be concluded, 





1 Contra Faust. lib. 20. c. 3. p. 237. tom. viii. oper. edit. Benedict, 
2 Apud Augustin. ubi supra. 
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that this doctrine of two active principles of good and evil, was not then 
looked upon as the generally-received doctrine of the Pagans. _Where- 
fore, it seems reasonable to think, that Plutarch’s imputing it so uni- 
versally to them, was either out of design, thereby to gain the better 
countenance and authority to a conceit, which himself was fond of ; or 
else, because he being deeply tinctured, as it were, with the suffusions 
of it, every thing which he looked upon seemed to him colored with it. 
And indeed, for aught we can yet learn, this Plutarchus Cheronensis, 
Numenius, and Atticus, were the only Greek philosophers, who ever 
in public writings positively asserted any such opinion. 

And probably St. Athanasius is to be understood of these, when, in 
his oration contra Gentes,' he writes thus concerning this opinion : 
“EMjvov oy twig nhovndértes the d0ov, xo TOY Xguotoy ovx éyvexortss, éy 
Unogtaces nob xoF EWvIny sive THY KOKLOY UTEEPHVAYTO* HUOOTHYOVTES RATO 
dvo tavre, 3} tov Onusovgyor amootegovrtss TOU Eivar mOLNTHY THY OYTMY, OU 
YOY UY EN TOY OYTMY KUQLOG, EYE HOT HUTOUS i xoxla xaF EavTNY UNdcTACW 
Eyer nab ovoiay, | mad Péhovtes avtoy montyy sivou taY Odwy, é evoyxNS 
xo Tov xaxov Jecovor svat, éy Vu TOIg OVOLY Kal TO KAKOY KOT BLTOLS éoTL. 
Some of the Greeks, wandering out of the right way, and ignorant of 
Christ, have determined evil to be areal entity by itself, erring upon two 
accounts : because they must of necessity either suppose God not to be 
the maker of all things, if evil have a nature and essence by itself, and 

yet be not made by him; or else that he is the maker and cause of 
evil ; whereas it is impossible, that he, who is essentially good, should 
produce the contrary.—After which that father speaks also of some de- 
generate Christians, who fell into the same error ; of 0¢ ao tay aitgé- 
cea éxmscortes THs éxudnoractingns OWaoxadiac, xat MEQ THY NiotLY YOVEY)—- 
CUYTES, xO OUTOL EY UndoTaCLY TOU xax0v maguggorotow sive. Some 
heretics, forsaking the ecclesiastical doctrine, and making shipwreck 
of the faith, have in like manner falsely attributed a real nature and 
essence to evil.—Of which heretics, there were several sects before the 
Manicheans, sometime taken notice of and censured by Pagan philoso- 
phers themselves ; as by Celsus,” where he charges Christians with 
holding this opinion, that there is évaytiog 19 usyodm sq Feog xaryngo- 
pévoc, an execrable god contrary to the great God ;—and by Plotinus, 
writing a whole book against such Christians (the ninth of his second 
Ennead,) which, by Porphyrius, was inscribed, 90g tovg I'vwotixous, 
Against the Gnostics.— 





1 Tom. i. p. 6. oper. 
2 Apud Origen. contra Celsum, lib. vi. p. 303. 
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But if, notwithstanding all that we have hitherto said to the contrary, 
that which Plutarch so much contends for should be granted to be 
true, that the Pagan theologers generally asserted two self-existent 
principles (a good God, and an evil soul or demon,) and no more, it 
would unavoidably follow from thence, that all those other gods, which 
they worshipped, were not looked upon by them as so many unmade 
self-existent beings, because then they should have acknowledged so 
many first principles. However, it is certain that if Plutarch believed 
his own writings, he must of necessity take it for granted, that none of 
the Pagan gods (those two principles of good and evil only excepted) 
were by their theologers accounted unmade or self-existent beings. 
And as to Plutarch himself, it is unquestionably manifest, that though 
he were a Pagan, and a worshipper of all those many gods of theirs, 
but especially amongst the rest, of the Delian Apollo (whose priest he 
declares himself to have been,) yet he supposed them all (except only 
one good God, and another evil soul of the world) to be no self-existent 
deities, but sot yevvytoi,! generated or created gods only. And the 
same is to be affirmed of all his Pagan followers, as also of the Mani- 
cheans, forasmuch as they, besides their good and evil god (the only 
unmade, self-existent beings acknowledged by them,) worshipped also 
innumerable other deities. 

Hitherto we have not been able to find amongst the Pagans, any 
who asserted a multitude of unmade, self-existent deities : but, on the 
contrary, we shall now find one, who took notice of this opinion of zoA- 
dai aezai, many principles, so far forth as to confute it; and that is 
Aristotle, who was not occasioned to do that neither, because it was a 
doctrine then generally received, but only because he had a mind 
odiously to impute such a thing to the Pythagoreans and Platonists, 
they making ideas (sometimes called also numbers) in a certain sense, 
the principles of things. Nevertheless, the opinion itself is well con- 
futed by that philosopher from the phenomena, after this manner :? O% 
dé héyortes Tov GQLI Moy MOM@tOY Toy uaPnuatixor, zul OUTS HE HLAnY éxo- 
pevny ovoiay nal uoyas éxxotns Glas, émevcod.Hdy THY TOU MaYTOS OvOLaY 
motovow* etc. They who say that mathematical number is the first, 
and suppose one principle of one thing, and another of another, would 
make the whole world to be like an incoherent and disagreeing poem, 
where things do not all mutually contribute to one another, nor con- 
spire together to make up one sense and harmony: but the contrary 
(saith he) is most evident in the world ; and, therefore, there cannot 





: Vide Rualdum in Vita Plutarchi, cap. ix. 
2 Arist. Met. J. 14. c. 10. p. 486. tom. iv. oper. 
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be many principles, but only one-—From whence it is manifest, that 
though Aristotle were a worshipper of many gods, as well as the other 
Pagans (he somewhere representing it as very absurd to sacrifice to 
none but Jupiter,) yet he was no Polytheist, in the sense before de- 
clared, of many unmade, self-existent deities, nor indeed any Ditheist 
neither, no assertor of two understanding principles, a good and evil 
god (as Plutarch pretended him to be ;) he not only here exploded that 
opinion of zoddot wozot, many principles, but also expressly deriving all 
from one ; and in that very chapter affirming, that good is a principle, 
but not evil. But as for the Platonists and Pythagoreans there per- 
stringed by him, though it be true, that they made ideas in some sense 
principles, as the paradigms of things; yet, according to Aristotle’s own 
confession, even in that same chapter, they declared also, that there 
was &AAn agyy xvgewtéga, another principle more excellent or superior ; 
which is indeed that, that was called by them the 10 &, or wovac, unity 
itself, or a monad, that is, one most simple deity. 
Though we did before demonstrate, that the Pagan gods were not 
all supposed by them to be unmade, self-existent beings, because they 
acknowledged a theogonia, a generation and temporary production of 
gods ; yet, forasmuch as it might be suspected, that they held notwith- 
standing a multitude of unmade deities, we have now made the best in- 
quiry that we could concerning this: and the utmost that we have 
been able yet to discover is, that some few of the professed Pagans, as 
well as of pretended Christians, have indeed asserted a duplicity of 
such gods (viz. understanding beings unmade,) one good, and the 
other evil, but no more. Whereas, on the contrary, we have found, 
that Aristotle did, professedly oppose this opinion of many principles, 
or unmade gods, which certainly he durst never have done, had it then 
been the generally-received opinion of the Pagans. And though it be 
true, that several of the ancient Christians, in their disputes with Pa- 
gans, do confute that opinion of many unmade deities ; yet we do not 
find, for all that, that any of them seriously charge the Pagans with it, 
they only doing it occasionally and ex abundanti. But we should be 
the better enabled to make a clear judgment concerning this contro- 
versy, whether there were not amongst the Pagan deities a multitude 
of supposed unmade beings, if we did but take a short survey of their 
religion, and consider all the several kinds of gods worshipped by 
them; which may, as we conceive, be reduced to these following 
heads :—In the first place, therefore, it is certain, that many of the 
Pagan gods were nothing else but dead men (or the souls of men de- 
ceased,) called by the Greeks Heroes, and the Latins Manes ; such as 
Vol. I. 39 
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Hercules, Liber, Ausculapius, Castor, Pollux, Quirinus, and the like. 
Neither was this only true of the Greeks and Romans, but also of the 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Babylonians. For which cause the Pagan 
sacrifices are, by way of contempt, in the Scripture, called the saeri- 
fices of the dead ; that is, not of dead or lifeless statues, as some would 
put it off, but of dead men: which was the reason why many of the 
religious rites and solemnities, observed by the Pagan priests, were 
mournful and funeral ; accordingly as it is expressed in Baruch? con- 
cerning the Babylonians :—“ Their priests sit in their temples, having 
their clothes rent, and their heads and beards shaven, and nothing 
upon their heads ; they roar and cry before their gods, as men do at 
the feast. when one is dead.” Some of which rites are therefore 
thought to have been interdicted to the Israelitish priests. And the 
same thing is noted likewise by the poet® concerning the Egyptians : 


Et quem tu plangens, hominem testaris, Osirin : 


and intimated by Xenophanes the Colophonian,* when he reprehen- 
sively admonished the Egyptians after this manner: &% deovg vouifovar 
un Fonverr, v6 08 Fonvovas uy Feovs vouiter, That if they thought those 
to be gods, they should not so lament them ; but if they would lament 
them, they should no longer think them gods.—Moreover, it is well 
known, that this humor of deifying men was afterwards carried on fur- 
ther, and that living men (as emperors) had also temples and altars 
erected to them ; nay, human polities and cities were also sometimes 
deified by the Pagans, Rome itself being made a goddess. Now, no 
man can imagine, that those men-gods and city-gods were looked upon 
by them as so many unmade, self-existent deities, they being not indeed 
so much as pvcw yevyntot Jeol, gods made or generated by nature, but 
rather artificially made by human will and pleasure. Again, another 
sort of the Pagan deities were all the greater parts of the visible mun- 
dane system, or corporeal world, as supposed to be animated—the sun, 
the moon, and the stars, and even the earth itself, under the names of 
Vesta and Cybele, the mother of the gods, and the like. Now it is 
certain, also, that none of these could be taken for unmade, self-exis- 
tent deities neither, by those who supposed ‘the whole world itself to 
thave been generated, or had a beginning, which, as Aristotle? tells us, 

1 Psalm. evi. 28. 2 Chap. vi. ver. 31. 

3 Luean. Pharsal. lib. viii. vers. 133. 

4 Vide Plutarch. de Superstit. p. 171. tom. ii. oper. et Aristot. Rhe- 
goric. lib. il. cap. xxiii. p. 789. tom. iii. oper. 

5 Lib. i. de Ceelo, cap. x. p. 632. tom. i. oper. 
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was the generally-received opinion before his time. There was also a 
third sort of Pagan deities, ethereal and aerial animals invisible, called 
demons, genii, and lares, superior indeed to men, but inferior to the 
celestial or mundane gods before-mentioned. Wherefore, these must 
needs be looked upon also by them but as yeyyyjtot Deol, generated or 
created gods, they being but certain inferior parts of the whole genera- 
ted world. 

Besides all these, the Pagans had yet another sort of gods, that 
were nothing but mere accidents or affections of substances, which 
therefore could not be supposed by them to be self-existent deities, be- 
cause they could not so much as subsist by themselves. Such as were 
virtue, piety, felicity, truth, faith, hope, justice, clemency, love, desire, 
health, peace, honor, fame, liberty, memory, sleep, night, and the like ; 
all which had their temples or altars erected to them. Now this kind 
of Pagan gods cannot well be conceived to have been any thing else, 
but the several and various manifestations of that one Divine force, 
power, and providence, that runs through the whole world (as respect- 
ing the good and evil of men,) fictitiously personated, and so represen- 
ted as so many gods and goddesses. 

Lastly, there is still another kind of Pagan gods behind, having 
substantial and personal names, which yet cannot be conceived neither 
to be so many understanding beings, unmade and independent upon 
any supreme, were it for no other reason but only this, because they 
have all of them their particular places and provinces, offices and func- 
tions severally, as it were, assigned to them, and to which they are 
confined ; so as not to interfere and clash with one another, but agree- 
ably to make up one orderly and harmonious system of the whole; one 
of those gods ruling only in the heavens, another in the air, another in 
the sea, and another in the earth and hell ; one being the god or god- 
dess of learning and wisdom, another of speech and eloquence, another 
of justice and political order ; one the god of war, another the god of 
pleasure ; one the god of corn, and another the god of wine, and the 
like. For how can it be conceived, that a multitude of understanding 
beings, self-existent and independent, could thus of themselves have 
fallen into such an uniform order and harmony ; and, without any 
clashing, peaceably and quietly sharing the government of the whole 
world amongst them, should carry it on with such a constant regu- 
larity? For which cause, we conclude also, that neither those dii ma- 
jorum gentium, whether the twenty Selecti, or the twelve Consentes, 
nor yet that triumvirate of gods, amongst whom Homer shares the 
government of the whole world, according to that of Maximus Tyrius, 
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Vrowda “Owjow dédacto ta muvta, Hoosduv wy thoye, wohiny ado. voué— 
psy ais, “4dns 08 thaye Coqoy jegoevta, Zevg Oé ovgevdv* The sea being as- 
signed to Neptune, the dark and subterraneous parts to Pluto, but the 
heaven to Jupiter: which three are sometimes called also the celestial, 
marine, and terrestrial Jupiter; nor lastly, that other Roman and Sa- 
mothracian trinity of gods, worshipped altogether in the capitol, Jupiter, 
Minerva and Juno; I say, that none of all these could reasonably be 
thought by the Pagans themselves, to be so many really distinct, un- 
made, and self-existent deities. 

Wherefore the truth of this whole business seems to be this, that 
the ancient Pagans did physiologize in their theology ; and whether look- 
ing upon the whole world animated, as the supreme God, and consequent- 
ly the several parts of it as his living members; or else apprehending it 
at least to be a mirror, or visible image of the invisible Deity, and con- 
sequently all its several parts, and things of nature, but so many several 
manifestations of the Divine power and providence, they pretended, 
that all their devotion towards the Deity ought not to be huddled up in 
one general and confused acknowledgement of a supreme invisible Be- 
ing, the creator and governor of all: but that all the several manifesta- 
tions of the Deity in the world, considered singly and apart by them- 
selves, should be made so many distinct objects of their devout venera- 
tion. And, therefore, in order hereunto, did they zeoomomouety, speak 
of the things in nature, and the parts of the world, as persons,—and 
consequently as so many gods and goddesses ; yet so, as the intelligent 
might easily understand the meaning, that these were all really nothing 
else but so many several names and notions of that one Numen, divine 
force and power, which runs through the whole world, multiformly dis- 
playing itself therein. ‘To this purpose, Balbus in Cicero ;2 “‘ Videtisne 
ut a physicis rebus tracta ratio sit at commentitios et fictos deos?” 
See you not, how from the things of nature fictitious gods have been 
made ?—And Origen seems to insist upon this very thing (where Cel- 
sus upbraids the Jews and Christians for worshipping one only God,) 
showing, that all seeming multiplicity of Pagan gods could not be un- 
derstood of so many distinct, substantial, independent deities: 3 decxvt- 
Tw tolvr, mAs H’TOS OivaTUL MAQUOTIC AL TO MAD0¢ TAY xD” “ELdgvac Dear, 
] tos hoinovs BugBuoovs’ Asmvito indotacw xual ovolay Mynuootyye 
yeryacns ano Jog tag Motous, 9) Osuidog tag “Reus, 7} tas Xeégutas «ist 

1 Diss. 16. 

? De Natur. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xxviii. p. 2995. tom. ix. oper. 

3 Lib, i. p. 18. edit. Cantab. 
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YUUVUS TAQUOTHTMTO StvacFous xnav? ovciay wpeotyxévo, vA” ov Suyyjoeton 
ti Edhévay avanhaopate (comotonoviadou Soxotyta ano tay Teayuuto”) 
deixvdvat Osovc. To this sense: Let Celsus, therefore, himself show, 
how he is able to make out a multiplicity of gods (substantial and self- 
existent) according to the Greeks and other Barbarian Pagans; let 
him declare the essence and substantial personality of that memory, 
which by Jupiter generated the Muses, or of that Themis, which 
brought forth the hours; or let him show how the Graces, always 
naked, do subsist by themselves. But he will never be able to do this, 
nor to make it appear, that those figments of the Greeks (which seem 
to be really nothing else but the things of nature turned into persons) 
are so many distinct (self-existent) deities—Where the latter words 
are thus rendered in a late edition; “ Sed nunquam poterit (Celsus) 
Grecorum figmenta, que validiora fieri videntur, ex rebus ipsius deos 
esse arguere ;”—which we confess we cannot understand ; but we con- 
ceive the word cwpuotonosiodon, there turned validiora fiert, is here 
used by Origen in the same sense with zeocwmonousiodou: so that his 
meaning is as we have declared, that those figments of the Greeks and 
other barbarian Pagans (which are the same with Balbus’s commentitii 
et ficti Dii), are really nothing else but the things of nature, figurative- 
ly and fictitiously personated, and consequently not so many distinct 
substantial deities, but only several notions and considerations of one 
God, or supreme Numen, in the world. 

Now this fictitious personating, and deifying of things, by the Pa- 
gan ‘Theologers, was done two manner of ways; one, when those 
things in nature were themselves without any more ado, or change of 
names, spoken of as persons, and so made gods and goddesses, as in 
the many instances before proposed : another, when there were distinct 
proper and personal names accommodated severally to those things, as 
of Minerva to wisdom, of Neptune to the sea, of Ceres to corn, and of 
Bacchus to wine. In which latter case, those personal names proper- 
ly signify the invisible Divine powers, supposed to preside over those 
several things in nature; and these are therefore properly those gods 
and goddesses, which are dwtijgss éewy,' the givers and dispensers of the 
good things, and the removers of the contrary; but they are used im- 
properly also for the things of nature themselves, which, therefore, as 
manifestations of the Divine power, goodness, and providence person- 
ated, are sometimes also abusively called gods and goddesses. This 
mystery of the Pagan Polytheism, is thus fully declared by Moschopu- 
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otaciag Seay yy Stvouy avray evegysiy evourtor, évi Jé Ovomote 16 te THY 
Stvopuy yor, xed Tov émiotatovyta tottw Deov wvouctoy* Odey “Hpouoctor 
éxohovy TOTE OLaxovyiMoy TOUTO NVQ, “AL TOY émtaTatOUYTE Tors Jie TOUTOU éy- 
EQ/OYMEVLS TEY VLC, KO Ajunteay Toy oitoy xat tos xagmors, xat THY Ow- 
gouuérny tovtous Peov, nui émiotatovoay avtois, xai AInvavy thy peoryowy, 
xt THY Epogoy TIS Pooricews Feov* zai tov Arovveoy tov oivoy xab tov di- 
Sévta tovtoy Feov* ov xat ano tov Sddveu toy oivoy 6 Thatwy magayer, xo 
AWotvvoov tovtoy move site xt Avoyvvooy’ not EthevFviacg tove toxove, xar 
Tus Epoguiaus TOUS toxoUs Fea’ xat “Apooditny ty ovvovoiay xot Emiota- 
tovcay tavty Feov* xatax tovto xat Movoas theyor taote hoyimac tézvac, 
oioy Oytogiiy, aoteovouiar, xwuwdiav, toaywdiur, xal tag épogovs xt 
magozous tovtw» Ieac. We must know, that whatsoever the Greeks (or 
Pagans) saw to have any power, virtue, or ability in it, they looked up- 
on it as not acting according to such power, without the providence, 
presidency, or influence of the gods ; and they called both the thing it- 
self, which hath the power, and the deity presiding over it, by one and 
the same name: whence the ministerial fire used in mechanic arts, 
and the god presiding over those arts that work by fire, were both alike 
called Hephestus, or Vulcan; so the name Demetra, or Ceres, was 
given as well to corn and fruits, as to that goddess which bestows them ; 
Athena, or Minerva, did alike signify wisdom, and the goddess which 
is the dispenser of it; Dionysius, or Bacchus, wine, and the god that 
giveth wine; (whence Plato etymologizes the name from giving of 
wine.) In like manner, they called both the child-bearing of women, 
and the goddessess that superintend over the same, Ejilithya, or Lucina ; 
Coitus, or copulation, and the deity presiding over it, Aphrodite or Ve- 
nus. And, lastly, in the same manner, by the Muses they signified 
both those rational arts, rhetoric, astronomy, poetry, and the goddesses, 
which assist therein or promote the same.—Now, as the several things 
in nature and parts of the corporeal world are thus metonymically and 
catachrystically called gods and goddesses, it is evident, that such de- 
ities as these could not be supposed to be unmade or self-existent, by 
those, who acknowledged the whole world to have been generated and 
had a beginning. But as these names were used more properly, to sig- 
nify invisible and understanding powers, presiding over the things in 
nature, and dispensing of them, however they have an appearance of 
so many several distinct deities ; yet they seem to have been all really 
nothing else, but as Balbus in Cicero! expresses it, ‘‘ Deus pertinens 
per naturam cujusque rei,” God passing through, and acting in the na- 





1 De Natur. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xxviii. p. 2996. tom. ix. oper. 
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ture of every thing ;—and consequently, but several names, or so many 
different notions and considerations of that one supreme Numen, that 
Divine force, power, and providence, which runs through the whole 
world, as variously manifesting itself therein. 

Wherefore, since there were no other kinds of Gods amongst the 
Pagans, besides these already enumerated, unless their images, sta- 
tues, and symbols, should be accounted such (because they were also 
sometimes abusively called gods) which could not be supposed by them 
to have been unmade or without a beginning, they being the workman- 
ship of men’s own hands; we conclude universally, that all that multi- 
plicity of Pagan gods, which makes so great a show and noise, was re- 
ally either nothing but several names and notions of one supreme Deity 
according to its different manifestations, gifts, and effects in the world, 
personated ; or else many inferior understanding beings, generated or 
created by one Supreme: so that one unmade, self-existent Deity, and 
no more, was acknowledged by the more intelligent of the ancient Pa- 
gans (for of the sottish vulgar, no man can pretend to give an account, 
in any religion), and, consequently, the Pagan Polytheism (or idolatry) 
consisted not in worshipping a multiplicity of unmade minds, deities, 
and creators, self-existent from eternity, and independent upon one Su- 
preme ; but in mingling and blending some way or other, unduly, crea- 
ture-worship with the worship of the Creator. 

And that the ancient Pagan Theists thus acknowledged one su- 
preme God, who was the only @sdg ayévyntos, unmade or unproduced 
Deity, (I say, Theists, because those amongst the Pagans, who admit- 
ted of many gods, but none at all unmade, were absolute Atheists) this 
may be undeniably concluded from what was before proved, that they 
acknowledged omnipotence or infinite power to be a Divine attribute, 
Because upon the hypothesis of many unmade self-existent deities, it is 
plain, that there could be none omnipotent, and consequently no such 
thing as omnipotence in rerum natura: and therefore omnipotence was 
rightly and properly styled by Macrobius,' summi Det omnipotentia, it 
being an attribute essentially peculiar to one supreme and sole self-ex- 
istent Deity. And Simplicius, likewise a Pagan, confuted the Mani- 
chian hypothesis of two self-existent deities from hence also, because it 
destroyed omnipotence : ? avayxaloytas dvd Aéyovtes THY Olay Hoyas (10 
Ts ayador “or TO xoKoY) xat TO KyaSoy Mu avTOis heyouEvoy Osov, unxéte 
MaytaY aitroy léyery, unde we Taytoxgatoge Sinaiws avuureiy, wndé SivapLr 





1 In Somn. Scipion. lib. i. cap. xvii. p. 87. 
? Jn Epict. cap. iv. Potius in cap. xxxiv, p. 164. edit. Salmas. 
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QUT THY AxQOTATHY nut Olyy avaTLOévoL, GAha TO Huiov THIS OAys SuYapEWs, 
citeg Hoa xa tovto* For they, who assert two principles of the uni- 
verse (one good, the other evil) are necessitated to grant, that the good 
principle, called by them God, is not the cause of all things, neither 
can they praise it as omnipotent, nor ascribe a perfect and whole entire 
power to it, but only the half of a whole power at most, if so much.— 
Over and besides all which, it hath been also proved already, that the 
ancient Atheists under Paganism directed themselves principally 
against the opinion of monarchy, or of one supreme Deity ruling over 
all; from whence it plainly appears, that it was then asserted by the 
Pagan Theists. 

And we think it here observable, that this was a thing so generally 
confessed and acknowledged, that Faustus the Manichean took up this 
conceit, that both the Christians and Jews paganized in the opinion of 
monarchy, that is, derived this doctrine of one Deity, the sole principle 
of all things, only by tradition from the Pagans, and, by consequence, 
were no other than schisms or subdivided sects of Paganism. !“‘ Vos 
desciscentes a gentibus (saith he) monarchiz opinionem primo vobis- 
cum divulsistis, id est, ut omnia credatis ex deo. Estis sane schisma, 
necnon et priores vestri Judzi.. De opinione monarchiz, in nullo 
etiam ipsi dissentiunt a paganis. Quare constat vos atque Judzos 
schisma esse gentilitatis. Sectas autem si queras, non plures erunt 
quam due, Gentium et nostra.” You revolting from the Gentiles, 
broke off their opinion of monarchy, and carried it along with you, so 
as to believe all things to come from God. Wherefore, you are really 
nothing but a schism of Paganism, or a subdivided branch of it, and so 
are your predecessors the Jews ; who differ nothing from Pagans neith- 
er in this opinion of monarchy. Whence it is manifest, that both 
Christians and Jews are but schisms of Gentilism. But as for sects of 
religion, really differing from one another, there are but these two, that 
of the Pagans, and that of ours, who altogether dissent from them.— 
Now though this be false and foolish, as to the Christians and Jews de- 
riving that opinion of monarchy, only by way of tradition, from the Pa- 
gans, which is a thing founded in the principles of nature; yet it suf- 
ficiently shows this to have been the general sense of the Pagans, that 
all their gods were derived from one sole, self-existent Deity ; so that 
they neither acknowledged a multitude of unmade deities, nor yet that 
duplicity of them, which Plutarch contended for (one good, and the 
other evil), who accordingly denied God to be the cause of all things, 
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writing thus in his Defect of Oracles,! of uéy ovderog eniwe tov Oeor, ot 
Jé Ouod tT MaYTwY abtLoy TMOLOUYTES, “oTOyoUCL Tov MeTQLOU xoL MEEsMOYTOS, 
They are guilty of one extreme, who make God the cause of nothing, 
and they of another who make him the cause of all things.—But this 
paradox was both late started amongst the Greeks, and quickly cried 
down by the succession of their philosophers, and therefore prejudiceth 
not the truth of Faustus’s general assertion concerning the Pagans. 
Which is again fully confirmed by St. Austin in his reply: 2‘ Siquis 
ita dividat, ut dicat eorum que aliqua religione detinentur, aliis placere 
unum Deum colendum, aliis multos; per hance differentiam et pagani 
a nobis remoti sunt, et Manichei cum paganis deputantur, nos autem 
cum Judezis. Hic forte dicatis, quod multos deos vestros ex una sub- 
stantia perhibetis; quasi pagani multos suos, non ex una asserant, 
quamvis diversa illis officia, et opera, et potestates illis attribuant: sicut 
etiam apud vos alius deus expugnat gentem tenebrarum, alius ex ea 
capta fabricat mundum,” etc. If one should make another distribution 
of religionists, into such as worship either one God, or many gods; ac- 
cording to this division, the Pagans will be removed from us Christians, 
and joined with you Manicheans. But, perhaps, you will here say, 
that all your many gods are derived from one substance; as if the Pa- 
gans did not also derive all their gods from one, though attributing 
several offices, works, and powers to them ; in like manner as amongst 
you, one god expugns the nation of darkness, another god makes a 
world out of it, ete.—And again, afterwards, he writes further to the 
same purpose: “ Discat ergo Faustus monarchie opinionem non ex 
gentibus nos habere, sed gentes non usque adeo ad falsos deos esse di- 
lapsas, ut opinionem admitterent unius veri dei, ex quo est omnis qua- 
liscunque natura.” Let Faustus therefore, know, that we Christians 
have not derived the opinion of monarchy from the Pagans, but that 
the Pagans have not so far degenerated, sinking down into the wor- 
ship of false gods, as to have lost the opinion of one true God, from 
whom is all whatsoever nature.— 

XIV. It follows, from what we have declared, that the Pagan Poly- 
theism, or multiplicity of gods, is not to be understood in the sense be- 
fore expressed, of many deol uyevyntor xot avdvndctator, many unpro- 
duced and self-existent deities, but according to some other notion or 
equivocation of the word gods. For God is tay molhazas deyoueywy, one 
of those words, that hath been used in many different senses,—the 
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Atheists themselves acknowledging a God and gods, according to some 
private senses of their own (which yet they do not all agree in neither, ) 
and Theists not always having the same notion of that word ;, foras- 
much as angels in Scripture are called gods in one sense, that is, as 
understanding beings superior to men, immortal, holy, and happy; and — 
the word is again sometimes carried down lower to princes and magis- 
trates ; and not only so, but also to good men as such, when they are 
said to be made partakers of the divine nature.! And thus that learned 
philosopher and Christian, Boethius,? ‘‘Omnis beatus deus; sed na- 
tura quidem unus, participatione vero nihil prohibet esse quampluri- 
mos :” Every good and happy man is a god, and though there be only 
one god in nature, yet nothing hinders but that there may be many by 
participation.—But then again, all men and angels are alike denied to 
be gods in other respects, and particularly as to religious worship : 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve.” Now this is that, which seems to be essentially included in the 
Pagan notion of the word God or gods, when taken in general—name- 
ly, a respect to religious worship. Wherefore, a God in general, ac- 
cording to the sense of the Pagan Theists, may be thus defined, An 
understanding Being superior to men, not originally derived from sense- 
less matter, and looked upon as an object for men’s religious worship. 
But this general notion of the word God is again restrained and limited 
by differences, in the division of it. For such a God as this may be 
either «yévyntos, ingenerate or unproduced, and consequently self-exis- 
tent; or else yevyyntos, generated or produced, and dependent on some 
higher Being as its cause. Inthe former sense, the intelligent Pagans, 
as we have declared, acknowledged only one God, who was therefore 
called by them 6 Seog xar éoynv, according to that of Thales in Laer- 
tius, mosoSirutoy tar ovtwy oO Seog, uyévyntov yeg* God is the oldest of 
all things, because he is unmade or unproduced, and the only thing 
is so ;—but in the latter, they admitted of many gods, many under- 
standing beings, which, though generated or produced, yet were supe- 
rior to men, and looked upon as objects for their religious worship. 
And thus the Pagan Theists were both Polytheists and Monotheists in 
different senses, they acknowledged both many gods, and one God ; 
that is, many inferior deities, subordinate to one Supreme. Thus 
Onatus the Pythagorean, in Stobeus, declares himself :4 doxet dé Hot, 
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npuTény TH martos* of O GAdoL WoAAot Siapégortes xata Jivopy, Baordhever 
08 marty ater O xal ugotes nod usyeder nol ager usifor ovtos O08 xo 
sin 6 MEQueywY TOY GiuTaVTH xOguUOY* TOL dO KALoL ob FéoVTES EioL XAT OUEO- 
VOY OUY TE TH MOVTOS MEQLYIOEL, xaTH Loyor UNOFEOYTES TH TOWTH Kab YOH- 
t@. It seemeth to me, that there is not only one God, but that there 
is one the greatest and highest God, that governeth the whole world, 
and that there are many other gods besides him differing as to power, 
that one God reigning over them all, who surmounts them all in power, 
greatness, and virtue. That is that God, who contains and compre- 
hends the whole world; but the other gods are those, who, together 
with the revolution of the universe, orderly follow that first and intelli- 
gible God.—Where it is evident, that Onatus’s wodiot Seoi, or many 
gods, were only the heavenly bodies, or animated stars. And partly 
from those words cited, but chiefly others, which follow after in the 
same place (that will be produced elsewhere,) it plainly appears, that 
in Onatus’s time, there were some who acknowledged one only God, 
denying all those other gods, then commonly worshipped. And indeed 
Anaxagoras seems to have been such an one ; forasmuch as asserting 
one perfect mind ruling over all (which is the true Deity,) he effec- 
tually degraded all those other Pagan gods, the sun, moon, and stars 
from their godships, by making the sun nothing but a globe of fire, and 
the moon earth and stones, and the like of the other stars and planets. 
And some such there were also amongst the ancient Egyptians, as 
shall be declared in due place. Moreover, Proclus, upon Plato’s 
Timeus,! tells us, that there hath been always less doubt and contro- 
versy in the world concerning the one God, than concerning the many 
gods. Wherefore Onatus here declares his own sense, as to this par- 
ticular, viz. that besides the one supreme God, there were also many 
other inferior deities, that is, understanding beings, that ought to be 
religiously worshipped. 

But because it is not impossible, but that there might be imagined 
one supreme Deity, though there were many other deol ayévygtos, un- 
made and self-existent gods besides, as Plutarch supposed before, one 
supreme God, together with a wuzy éyvovc, an irrational soul or demon 
unmade, inferior in power to it ; therefore, we add, in the next place, 
that the more intelligent Pagans did not only assert one God, that was 
supreme and xgatuctos aavtwy, the most powerful of all the gods, but 
also, who, being omnipotent, was the principle and cause of all the 
rest, and therefore the only Ssog ayéventos. not at Fumoctatos, the only 
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unproduced and self-existent Deity—Maximus Tyrius! affirms this to 
have been the general sense of all the Pagans, that there was @ed¢ eis 
marvtov Backers nad matyo, xal Feo moddoi, Peov muidec, ovvegzortes Heo), 
one God the king and father of all, and many gods, the sons of God, 
reigning together with God.—Neither did the poets imply any thing 
less, when Zsvg was so often called by the Greeks, and Jupiter by the 
Latins, xarjg avdgavte Fsavte, and hominum pater atque deorum, or 
hominum factorque deorum, and the like. And, indeed, the theogonia 
of the ancient Pagans before-mentioned, was commonly thus declared 
by them universally, yeryntoug tovs Peov¢ eivou, that the gods were gene- 
rated, or, as Herodotus? expresseth it, otu Exaotog tay Deaw éyéveto, that 
every one of the gods was generated or produced ;—which yet is not 
so to be understood, as if they had therefore supposed no God at all un- 
made or self-existent (which is absolute Atheism,) but that the of deol, 
the gods, as distinguished from the 6 des, or 10 Feiov, from God, or the 
supreme Deity, were all of them universally made or generated. 

But to the end, that we may now render this business yet something 
more easy to be believed, that the intelligent Pagans did thus suppose 
all their gods save one to have been made or generated, and conse- 
quently acknowledged only one Sey ayévyntoy zat avPumdctatoy, one 
unproduced and self-existent Deity,—we shall in this place further ob- 
serve, that the theogonia of those ancient Pagans, their genesis and 
generation of gods, was really one and the same thing with the cosmo- 
gonia, the genesis and generation of the world, and indeed both of 
them understood of a temporary production both of these gods and the 
world. And this we shall first prove from Plato, in his Timeus ; 
where he, being to treat of the cosmogonia, premiseth this distinction. 
concerning two heads of being—that some were eternal and never 
made, and some again made or generated ; the former whereof he calls 
ovoiw, or essence, the latter vévecvs, or generation ; adding also this dif- 
ference betwixt them, that the eternal and immutable things were the 
proper objects of science and demonstration, but the other generated 
things of faith and opinion only ;° 6, 1 yee meus yévecw ovoia, tovto 
moos nioty aly Fea, for what essence is to generation, the same is cer- 
tainty of truth or knowledge to faith And thereupon he declares, that 
his reader was not to expect the same evidence and certainty of truth 
from him, where he was now to treat of things generated (namely, the 
gods, and the visible world,) as if he had been to discourse about things 
immutable and eternal, in these words :4 gay ovs, wo Swxoutec, mode 








t Dias. i. p. 5. edit. Lugd. 1631. in 8vo. 
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ROLLY sinovtwy met Fear xa Tig tov mavtog yevéoews, etc. If, therefore, 
O Socrates, many things having been spoken by many men, concern- 
ing the gods and the generation of the universe, we be not able to dis- 
course demonstratively concerning the same, you ought not at all to 
wonder at it, or be displeased with us; but, on the contrary, to rest 
well satisfied with our performanee, if upon this argument we do but 
deliver probabilities —-Where the gods are by Plato plainly referred to 
yéveows, and not to ovcia«; to generation, and not to eternal or immuta- 
_ble essence, as they are also joined with the generation of the world, as 
being but a part thereof. Neither is this at all to be wondered at in 
Plato, since first the whole visible world was no less to him than it was 
to the other Pagans, a God ; he calling it Seov evaduove, a happy God, 
and before it was yet made, #oy écousvor, a God about to be made.— 
Not as if Plato accounted the senseless matter of this corporeal world, 
whether as perfectly dead and stupid, or as endued with a plastic na- 
ture only, to be a God (for no inanimate thing was a God to Plato, but 
because he supposed the world to be an animal, endued with an intel- 
lectual soul, and indeed the best of all animals compounded of soul and 
body :! obrwg ovy d1 xare Aoyov tov sixdta dé Aéyew, TOvdE TOY xOguOY SHOP 
Eupuyov Ervovy te TH adn dete Ove tyv tov Feov yevéioTou moovoray. Where- 
fore we are thus, according to probability, to conclude, that this world 
was really made by the providence of God an intellectual animal ;— 
whence from an animal forthwith it became a God. So that here we 
are to take notice of two gods in Plato, very different from one another: 
one a generated god, this world animated ; and another that God, by 
whose providence this world was generated, and thus made an animal 
and a goed ; which latter must needs be an unmade, self-existent Deity, 
and not belong to yéveci, but to ovcta, not to generation, but to immu- 
table essence. Again, those greater parts of the world, the sun, the 
moon, and the stars (as supposed also to be animated with particular 
souls of their own) were as well accounted by Plato, as by the other 
Pagans, gods, he plainly calling them there ogatot xui ysvyntoi P01, visi- 
ble and generated gods.—Besides which celestial gods, the earth itself 
also is supposed by him to be either a god or goddess, according to 
those ancient copies of the Timzus used both by Cicero and Proclus : 
Iny 02, toopoy péy Hustégay, sidouuervyny O& meQt tov Ou mavtOs OAV Teta 
usvor, pidonn xud Snuovgyor yuxtog Te nab Uusgus, Eunzaryjoato, MeWTNY nud 
nosoputatyy Peay, oor évtog Ovgavou yeyovaor * God fabricated the earth 
also, which is our nurse, turning round upon the axis of the world, and 
thereby causing and maintaining the succession of day and night, the 
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first and oldest of all the gods generated within the heavens.—Where, 
since that philosopher seems the rather to make the earth an animal 
and a God, because of its diurnal circumgyration upon its own axis, we 
may conclude, that afterwards, when in his old age (as Plutarch! re- 
cords from Theophrastus,) he gave entertainment also to that other 
part of the Pythagoric hypothesis, and attributed to the earth a plane- 
tary annual motion likewise about the sun (from whence it would fol- 
low, that, as Plotinus® expresseth it, the earth was & tay otewy, one of 
the stars,) he was therefore still so much the more inclined to think 
the earth to be a god as well asthe other planets, or at least as the 
moon ; that having been formerly represented in the Orphic tradition 
but as another habitable earth. For these verses of Orpheus are re- 
corded by Proclus,® to that purpose : 


Myscato S aldny yoiay onsigator, ny te Sehyyyr 
"Adavator uAnvovow, éxiyFovior Sé te Myyny, 
“H 10d ovge txet, MOAN Gotsa, TOA UEhoTou. 


The sense whereof is this: That God in the cosmogonia, or cosmo- 
pela, besides this earth of ours, fabricated also another vast earth, 
which the immortal gods called Selene, but mortal men Mene, or the 
moon ; that hath many hills and valleys, many cities and houses in it. 
From whence Proclus,* though as it seems a stranger to the Pythagoric 
system, yet being much addicted to these Orphic traditions, concluded 
the moon to be, yjv atFegiay, an ethereal earth.— 

After all this, Plato, that he might be thought to omit nothing in 
his Timzan cosmogonia, speaks also of the geneszs ortus, or generation 
of the poetic gods, under the name of demons, such as Tethys and 
Phorcys, Saturn and Rhea, Jupiter and Juno, and the like ; which 
seem to be really nothing else but the other inanimate parts of the 
world and things of nature, Psove1nJevta, that is, fictitiously personated 
and deified (as is elsewhere declared.) Which whole business was a 
thing set off by those poets with much fiction and physiological alle- 
gory. And though Plato, out of a seeming compliance with the laws 
of his city, pretends here to give credit to this poetic theogonia, as tra- 
dition delivered down from the sons of the gods, who must not be sup- 
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posed to have been ignorant of their parents ; yet, as Eusebius! well 
observeth, he doth but all the while slily jeer it, plainly insinuating the 
fabulosity thereof, when he affirmeth it to have been introduced not 
only dvev avoyxoior amodsisemy,? without necessary demonstrations, but 
also &veu eixotwy, without so much as probabilities. Nevertheless, Pro- 
clus,> suspecting no such matter, but taking Plato in all this to have 
been in very good earnest, interprets these poetic gods or demons men- 
tioned by him, to be the gods below the moon (notwithstanding that 
the earth was mentioned before by Plato,) calling them yevecvovgyous 
sous, the gods that cause generation, and seeming to understand 
thereby the animated elements ; Jupiter being here not taken, as he is 
often elsewhere, for the supreme God, but only for the animated ether, 
as Juno for the animated air. And upon this occasion he runs out 
into a long dispute, to prove, that not only the stars were animated, but 
also all the other sublunary bodies or elements : & vag odog 6 x0omog 
Fso¢ swOaiuoy, éote ovdey tote THY TUUTANQOLYTMOY aUTOY UOQio” GFEOr, Kat 
agovontor, & 08 xar Feov mayTU ustéxer nut MooVvoiac, Felav thays prow, 8 
O& TOUTO, xo oixstar TusELg Fe@y EpeoTHxaoLY BUTOIS, Eb yaQ xa 0 OvQUYOS Die 
usTwY, WUZaY xa VOY pETEZEL TIS LAS WUzTS, xt TOU évog vow, Ti zon mEgt 
Toltwy oisoFur Tay otowysiow’ Ta OU MOAAM woAdoy Tavta Jie On TLYwY 
péowv Ssioy rusewy psteidnye tig ures tou xoowou Feotytos. For if the 
whole world be a happy God, then none of the parts of it are god- 
less, or devoid of providence ; but if all things partake of God and 
Providence, then are they not unfurnished of the Divine nature ; and 
if so, there must be some peculiar orders of gods presiding over them.. 
For if the heavens by reason of particular souls and minds partake of 
that one soul and one mind; why should we not conclude the same 
concerning the elements, that they also, by certain intermedious orders: 
of gods, partake of that one Divinity of the whole world 1—Wherefore, 
a little before, the same Proclus highly condemns certain ancient phy- 
siologers whom he supposeth Aristotle to have followed :4 modhots tar 
Pvorvoloyav KWUZH six PEQouEva, xO AMOOVONTA THUTH ElyaL TH OTOLYELC 
VEVOULOTUL* TH MEY YHQ OVEUria Six THY éy aUTOIS TakLY, YOUN xu Fe@Y wETE— 
yew wpohoyour, tiv O& yéveow, ws MohuustaBodor, xal KOQLOTOY, xa aTQ0- 
YONTOY amélioy, ola Os xal "Agurtotédns VaTEQOY edokuos, Tats ovgarices eQl— 
pooais boves ELLOTHTUS, TKS OKLYATOUS aitiag* Ete OxTW ELEY, EiTE MAsLOUS* 
awuzo Os ta otoiysia tavta xotchsinav’ 'The elements were thought by 
most of the ancient physiologers to be inanimate, and to be moved for- 





' Preparat. Evangelic. lib. ii. cap. vii. p. 75, 76. 
2 Plat. in Timzo, cap. xxvi. p. 249. 
3 In Timaus Platon. lib. iv. p. 287. 4 P. 285. 
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tuitously without providence. For though they acknowledged the hea- 
venly bodies, by reason of that order that appears in them, to partake 
of mind and gods; yet they left this sublunary world (or genesis) to 
float up and down without providence. And these Aristotle afterwards 
followed, appointing immovable intelligences to preside over the celes- 
tial spheres only (whether eight or more) but leaving all the lower ele- 
ments dead and inanimate. 

Lastly, besides all those other mundane gods before-mentioned, as 
generated together with the world, though Proclus seems to be of an- 
other opinion, yet it is manifest, that Plato doth not there in his Time- 
us altogether forget those properly called demons (elsewhere so much 
insisted upon by him), but in the very next following words he plainly 
insinuates them, after this manner; !ooor gaivoyvtar xad° oooy ay &tE- 
Awot Feot, the gods, which appear visibly to us as often as they please, 
or which can appear and disappear at pleasure—speaking also of their 
genesis or generation as part of the cosmogonia; and then again after- 
wards calling them véor Got, junior gods, he describes them as those 
whose particular office it was to superintend and preside over human 
affairs, ? xot xata Oivopey or xuddote xab covota To Syytoy diaxv8eovey 
S@or, OTL un “axa aUTO EavT@ yiyvotto aitLoy, and to govern this mortal 
animal, man, after the best manner possible, so that he should no oth- 
erwise fail of doing well or being happy, than as he became a cause of 
evil and misery to himself, by the abuse of his own liberty.— 

And thus much out of Plato’s Timzus; but the same thing might 
be proved also out of his other writings, as particularly from that pas- 
sage in his tenth book of Laws, where he takes notice again of the 
theogonia of the ancients, and that as it has been depraved and cor- 
rupted by a great mixture of impious and immoral fables. Eioty jjuiv éy 
youupaos hoyor xsiuevor. Ot wév Ey tise métQore, oF O& xa &vev péTQWY* é- 
yortss megi Seay, ob uéy MahowdtatoL, we yéyover 4 MOWTH Pos OVQAVOU THY 
te dhhwy* mooiovtec Jé Tis Hoxis ov molU Fsoyoriay Orekoyortol, yerousvol 
Te wo mp0¢ GAdnhowg Guihyooy. There are {saith he) extant among us 
Athenians, certain stories and traditions, very ancient, concerning the 
gods, written partly in metre, and partly in prose, declaring how the 
heaven, and the other gods were at first made, or generated, and then, 
carrying on their fabulous theogonia further, how these generated gods 
afterward conversed with one another, and ingendering after the man- 
ner of men, begat other era — Where that sony ml ae off his 
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vizard, plainly discovers his great dislike of that whole fabalous theo- 
gonia (however he acknowledges elsewhere ; that it did contain vmo- 
volas,' that is, physiological allegories under it), as a thing that was 
destructive of all piety and virtue, by reason of its attributing all hu- 
man passions and vices to the gods. However, it plainly appears from 
hence, that the theogonia and the cosmogonia were one and the same 
thing, the generation of the gods being here the generation of the hea- 
ven, and of the sun, moon, and stars, and the like. 

Moreover, this same thing is sufficiently manifest also even from 
Hesiod’s own theogonia, which doubtless was that which Plato princi- 
pally aimed at ; and if it were not absolutely the first, yet it is the most 
ancient writing now extant, in that kind. For there, in the begin- 
ning of that poem, Hesiod ® invokes his muses after this manner :— 


=| 
Xwioste, téxvee Aios, Sore Os iusgoscaoay wordyy * 
>? 3 , A ’ , 
Kisiste 0° adavatoy tegov yévog atéy éovtwy, 
~ >? 3 , 
Ot I's éeyévovto xat Ovgavov avtsgoevtos, 
1 1 ~ a 2 c 4 a» , 
Nvxtog 0&8 Ovogpeons, ous F ahuvoos étospe Hortos. 
> | 2 ~ ~ 
Einats 0°, wg ta mowtoe Osos xai Ivia yevorto, 
, 
Kai Hotopoi, nov Hovtos UmELQLTOS oiduate Fvoy, 
” , , \ ? 1 x \v. 
Aotoa te haumstowyta, xai Ovgavog eves une dey, 
C4 aes ~ EN ew? \ ~ me, , 
Oit é& tay éyévorvt9 Feoi Owiygss Eanwy. 


Salvete nate Jovis, date vero amabilem cantilenam : 

Celebrate quoque immortalium divinum genus semper existentium, 
Qui tellure prognati sunt, coelo stellato, 

Nocteque caliginosa, quos item salsus nutrivit pontus. 

Dicite insuper, ut primum dii et terra facti fuerint, 

Et flumina, et pontus immensus estu fervens, 

Astraque fulgentia, et celum latum superne, 

Et qui ex his nati sunt, dii, datores bonorum. 


Where we see-plainly, that the generation of the gods is the gene- 
ration of the earth, heaven, stars, seas, rivers, and other things begot- 
ten from them (as probably amongst the rest demons and nymphs, 
which the same Hesiod speaks of elsewhere). But immediately after 
this invocation of the Muses, the poet begins with Chaos, and Tartara, 
and Love, as the first principles,.and then proceeds to the production 
of the earth and of night out of chaos; of the ether and of day from 
night; of the starry heavens, mountains, and seas, etc. All which 





1 Vide Platon. de Republ. lib. ii. p. 480. a Theogon. vers. 104, 
Vol. I. 4] 
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genesis or generation of gods is really nothing but a poetical descrip- 
‘tion of the cosmogonia; as throughout the sequel of the whole poem all 
seems to be physiology, veiled under fiction and allegories. And thus 
the ancient scholia upon that book begin, iorgoy ots 6 megt tig Osoyovias 
hoyos puowny Sunynow toy Crvtmy Uaayogetsr, We must know, that the 
whole doctrine of the theogonia contains under it, in way of allegory, a 
physiological declaration of things ;—Hesiod’s gods being not only the 
animated parts of the world, but also all the other things of nature, 
fictitiously personated and deified, or abusively called gods and god- 
desses. 

Neither was this the only doctrine of the Greeks, that the world 
was thus made or generated, and that the generation of the world was 
a theogonia, or a generation of gods (the world itself and its several 
parts being accounted such by them), but also in like manner of the 
other Barbarian Pagans. For Diogenes Laertius’ hath recorded con- 
cerning the Persian Magi, exogaiver dan negi te ovciag Seay nal yevéos- 
ws, oc zat 1UQ sivar xad yny xo Vdwo.2 That they did both assert the be- 
ing and generation of gods, and also that these gods were fire and 
earth, and water ;—that is, that the animated elements were gods (as 
Proclus also before declared), and that these, together with the world, 
were generated, or had a beginning. And both Laertius and Diodorus 
represent it as the opinion of the ancient Egyptians,® that the world 
was generated, or had a temporary production ; as also, that the sun 
and moon, and other parts of the world, were gods. But whereas the 
same Diodorus writes of certain Egyptian gods, of yévsory aitdvoy éoynno- 
tes, which had an eternal generation ;—he seems to mean thereby only 
the celestial gods, the sun, moon, and stars, as distinct from those other 
heroes and men-gods, which are again thus described by him: of dy7- 
Tob Uncosavtec, Sie Js otveo xub xowwny avFounay svegyecluy, TELUYNKOTES 
tis «Savacias: Who, though naturally mortal, yet, by reason of their 
wisdom, virtue, and beneficence toward mankind, had been advanced 
to immortality.— 

And by this time we think it doth sufficiently appear, that the theo- 
gonia of the ancients is not to be understood merely of their heroes and 
men-gods, or of all their gods, as supposed to have been nothing else 


1 In Procem. p. 2. 

2 Vide etiam Herodot. Hist. lib. i. cap. exxxi. p. 55. 

3 In the Persian sacrifices, uayos avyg magsotews éxusidsr Fsoyoveny, 
one of the Magi standing by sung the Theogonia, (i. e. the Cosmogonia), 
&erod. in Clio. n, 132. lib. i. p. 55. 
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but mortal men, (Dii mortalibus nati matribus, as Cotta in Cicero! 
speaks) who, according to the more vulgar signification of the word, had 
been generated (humano more,) as some, otherwise learned men, have 
seemed to suppose ; but that it extends to all the inferior Pagan gods, 
some whereof were parts of the visible world animated, as the sun, 
moon, stars, and earth: so that their theogonia was the very same thing 
with the cosmogonia, or at least a part thereof. Notwithstanding 
which, we deny not, but that there was also, in the paganic fables of the 
gods, a certain mixture of history and herology interserted, and com- 
plicated all along together with physiology. 

We are, in the next place, to observe, that both this theogonia and 
cosmogonia of the ancient Pagans, their generation of the world and 
gods, is to be understood of a temporary production of them, whereby 
they were made é wy ovtwy, or from an antecedent non-existence 
brought into being. For this was the general tradition amongst the 
Pagans, that the world was made out of an antecedent chaos, as shall 
be afterwards further declared. And Aristotle? affirmeth, that before 
his time, this genesis and temporary production of the world had been 
universally entertained by all, and particularly, that Plato was an as- 
sertor of the same. Nevertheless, the generality of the latter Plato- 
nists® endeavor, with all their might, to force a contrary sense upon 
his Timeus: which is a thing, that Plutarch long since observed after 
this manner: 401 misiotor THY yowusrav Tartare, poBorvuevor, nat mage- 
Aumovmsvol, Mavto Unyorarto, xob TaOMBLaloYTOL xad OTeEpovOLY, Os tL JeL- 
yOv xo UGONTOY Olouevor Oelv meQixaAintELy ual aQreiad- cL, THY TE TOU xdOG- 
MOU TiY TE TIS WUZIS aTOU yéreow nal OVoTACLY, Oix é€ Gdiov CULYEOTWTHY 
ovde Toy amELQov yoovoy ovtws éxovtwy*' The most of Plato’s followers, 
being infinitely troubled and perplexed in their minds, turn themselves 
every way, using all manner of arts, and offering all kind of violence 
to his text, as conceiving, that they ought, by all means possible, to 
hide and conceal that opinion (as infand and detestable) of the genera- 
tion of the world, and of the soul of it, so as not to have continued from 
eternity, or through a succession of infinite time.—Notwithstanding 
which, we conceive it to be undeniably evident, that Plato, in his Ti- 
mzus, doth assert the genesis of the world in this sense; to wit, ofa 
temporary production of it, and as not having existed from eternity, or 





' De Natur. Deor. lib. iii. cap. xviii. p. 8075. tom. ix. oper. 
2 De Ceelo, lib. i. cap. x. p. 632. tom. i. oper. 
3 Vide Proclum in Timeeum Platon. * De Psychog. Plat. p. 1013 
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without beginning. First, because in the entrance of that discourse,’ 
he opposeth these two things to one another, to asi ov, that which al- 
ways is,—and to yévveow éyor, that which is generated or made :—and 
therefore, in affirming the world to have been generated, he must needs 
deny the eternity thereof. Again, the question is so punctually stated 
_ by him afterwards, as that there is no possibility of any subterfuge left, 
MOTHQOY IY as yerécsws GOxHY Exwr ovdEular, 7, yéyovEr, aM KOXTS TOs 
agsuuevos; Whether the world always were, having no beginning or 
generation, or whether it was made or generated, having commenced 
from a certain epocha.—To which the answer is, yéyovey, that it was 
made, or had a beginning.—Moreover, this philosopher there plainly 
affirms also,” that time itself was made, or had a beginning, zeovog 0 
ouy ust Ovgavol yéyover, iva uc yeryndévtec, Hua nab AvdIdow, dy moTE 
Avoug tig avtmy yévntot. Time was made together with the heaven, 
that, being both generated together, they might be both dissolved to- 
gether likewise, if at least there should ever be any dissolution of them. 
—Besides which, he plainly declares, that before this orderly world 
was produced, the matter of it did move disorderly ; * 2é&y ovoy yy bga- 
Toy, TapaAUBwY, Ox HoUyLaY Kyor, HALO xLVOUMEVOY TAHUBEA@S Hal ATEXTOS, 
sis Taki avTO Hyayey &x THS atasieg’ God taking all that matter, which 
was, (not then resting, but moving confusedly and disorderly) he 
brought it into order out of confusion.—Which is no more than if he 
should have said, God made this world out of an antecedent chaos; 
which, as we said before, was the constant tradition of the ancient Pa- 
gans. Now, as to authority, we may well conclude, that Aristotle was 
better able to understand both Plato’s philosophy and Greek, than any 
of those junior Platonists, who lived hundreds of years after. And yet 
we are not quite destitute of other suffrages besides Aristotle’s neither; 
not only Philo, the Jew,* but also Plutarch,° and Atticus,° who were both 
of them Platonic Pagans, voting on this side, besides Alexander Aphro- 
disius, a judicious Peripatetic. ‘The only objection considerable is from 
what Plato himself writes in his third and sixth book of Laws ; in the 
former whereof, Clinias and the Athenian Hospes discourse together 
after this manner, concerning the original or first beginning of com- 





1 Cap. xii. p. 235. 2 Cap. xx. p. 245. 3 Time, cap. xiv. p. 287. 
4 In Libro, quod mundus sit incorruptibilis, p. 941. oper. 

° In Libro de Anime Procreat. p. 1013, 1014. tom. ii. oper. 

6 Apud Euseb. Preepar. Evangel. lib. xv. cap. vi. p. 801. 


7 Comment. in Libros Metaphys. Aristot. p. 181. ed. Latin. Paris 
1506. fol. 
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monwealths : | Wodutsiag 0° coyny tive mote pausy yeyovevar ; KA. Aé- 
ysig 08 moder; AO. Oiwou wey m0 ZOOVOY [jxous TE xui aNEIpLUS, Kol THY 
ustaBolay éy 1 tovovtm. KA. Ids léyerg; AO. Dege, ay’ ov moheg t 
stot xod dv Poumor molutsvouevos, Soxeis Gy mote xatavojjoo zoovov mAiIos 
ooov yéyovey ; KA, Ovzovy boy ys ovOamas. AO. To 08 ye we GmEigor TH 
xo dmigavoy ay se. KA, Hoy wiv ovv toto ye. AO, Mav ze ovv ov : 
eugiow péy ent wrotous july yeycvacs mohes év TOVIM TH YOOYH, xuTH TOY 
autoy 0& tov mAHFoUS Aoyor, ox ehattous épPoguéron ; Memoditerpevon O° 
at mMacKS TOALTELAS TOAAEKLC Exaotayou ; xo tots wey é& éhattovwy, msivore, 
tote Oé éx usilovwr, éhattove* xat yeigous &x Beltioywy yeyovact, nar Bedtious 
éx zeioovwy. AtTH. What beginning shall we say there was of commop- 
wealths? Cx. Whence would yourself derive them? Arn. I sup- 
pose from a great length and infinity of time, through successive chan- 
ges. Cr. I understand not well what you mean. Aru. Thus there- 
fore, do you think, that you are able to determine what length or quan- 
tity of time there hath been since cities and polities of men first began? 
Cui. This is by no means easy to be done. Aru. Wherefore, there is 
a kind of infinity and inestimability of this time. Cu. It is very true. 
Aru. Have there not then been innumerable cities constituted within 
this time, and as many again destroyed, of all several forms; they be- 
ing changed from greater to lesser, and from lesser to greater, from 
better to worser, and from worser to better ?—Now, we say, that if 
Plato intended here to assert an absolute infinity of time past, then it 
must.needs be granted, that in his old age, when he wrote his book of 
Laws, he changed his opinion from what it was before when he wrote his 
Timeus; and if so, he ought in all reason to have retracted the same, 
which he does not here do; but in very truth, the meaning of this phi- 
losopher in those words cited, seems to be this; not that there was an 
absolute infinity of time past, (as Proclus contends, taking advantage 
of that word esegie) but only that the world had lasted such a length 
of time, as was in a manner inestimable to us, or uncomputable by us ; 
there having happened, as he addeth, in the mean time, several succes- 
sive destructions and consumptions of mankind, by means of various 
accidents, as particularly one most remarkable deluge and inundation 
of waters. The latter place, in his sixth book of laws, runs thus: 29 
tay avIounoy yérsors 7] TO MaQUMAY HOYHY OLOEsUinY Elnyer, OVO kev MOTE 
yé tehevtny’ GAL” ry te ced xo Foto MAYTWS* H unos TL TRS KOYHS ap ov 
yéyovEey, UUNZavOY “VY YoovoY OooY ysyovos ay sin. Hither the generation 
of men had no beginning at all, and will have no end, but always was 


! Page 676. Steph. 2 Page 781. 
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and always will be; or else there has been an inestimable length of 
time from the beginning of it.—Which place affordeth still more light 
to the former; for we may well conclude, that by &megor tw xot aunyo- 
voy, there was not meant an absolute infinity of time, but only such as 
had a very remote or distant beginning, because om7jyevor here is plain- 
ly taken in that sense. We conceive, therefore, that this was Plato’s 
opinion in his old age, when he wrote his book of Laws, that though 
the world had a beginning, yet it had continued a very long time not 
computable by us; or at least he thought fit to declare himself after 
that manner, perhaps by reason of the clamors of Aristotle, or some 
others against his Timeus, that so he might thereby somewhat mollify 
that opinion of the novity of the world, by removing the epocha and 
date thereof to so great a distance. 

Now, it is very true, what we have several times before suggested, 
that there have been amongst the Pagans, both 'Theogonists and Cosmogo- 
nists too, that were Atheists ; they abusing the word gods several ways; 
some of them, as Anaximander, understanding thereby inanimate 
worlds successively generated out of senseless matter, and corrupted 
again into it; others,as Anaximenes and Democritus, allowing, that 
there were certain animals and understanding beings superior to men, 
but such only as were native and mortal, in like manner as men, and 
calling these by the name of gods. Of the former of which two phi- 
losophers, St. Austin! gives us this account: “‘ Anaximenes omnes re- 
rum causas infinito aéri dedit, nec deos negavit aut tacuit, non tamen 
ab ipsis aérem factum, sed ipsos ex aére ortos credidit :” Anaximenes 
made infinite air to be the first original and cause of all things; and 
yet was he not therefore silent concerning the gods, much less did he 
deny them ; nevertheless, he did not believe the air to have been made 
by the gods, but the gods to have been all generated out of the air.— 
These were therefore such Theogonists, as supposed all the gods with- 
out exception to be generable and corruptible, and acknowledged no 
Sov wyévyntoy at all, no understanding being unmade and self-existent ; 
but concluded senseless matter to be the only ayévyntoy and original of 
all things, which is absolute Atheism. Notwithstanding which, it is 
certain, that all the Pagan Theogonists were not Atheists, (no more 
than all their Cosmogonists Theists) but that there was another sort of 
Theogonists amongst them, who supposed indeed all the inferior mun- 
dane gods to have been made or generated in one sense or other ;_ but 
asserted one Seov ayévyyntoy xol avSuncotatoy, one supreme unmade 








} De Civitate Dei. Jib. viii. cap. ii. p. 147. tom. vii. oper. 
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self-existent Deity, who was the cause of them all: which Theogonists, 
for distinction sake from those other Atheistic ones, may be called 
Divine. 

And that Plato was sucha Divine Theogonist, is a thing, as we 
conceive, out of question ; but if there had been any doubt concerning 
it, it would have been sufficiently removed from those passages before 
cited out of his Timeus. ‘To which, nevertheless, for fuller satisfac- 
tion sake, may be added these two following : the first, page 34 : ovTOS 
On 2g Ovtog ast hoyiouog Beov, megQi tov mote écousvoy Foy hoyioFeis” 
For thus it ought to be read ovtos, as it is also in Aldus’s edition ; and 
not ovtws, as in Stephens, following an error in that of Ficinus. And 
accordingly the words are thus. rendered by Cicero: “ Hee Deus is, 
qui semper erat, de aliquando futuro deo cogitans, levem eum effecit, 
et undique equabilem,” etc. ‘This was the ratiocination or resolution 
of that God, which always is, concerning that god, which was some- 
time about to be made, that he should be smooth and spherical, ete.— 
Where again, it presently follows in Cicero’s version, ‘‘ Sic Deus ille 
zternus hunc perfecte beatum deum procreavit :’ thus that eternal 
God procreated this perfectly happy god, the world—Where there is 
plainly mention made of two gods, one a generated god, the animated 
world, called elsewhere in Plato Setoy yevyntoy ; and another eternal 
and unmade God, innatus et infectus Deus, who was the cause of the 
world’s generation or production ; or, to keep close to Plato’s own lan- 
guage, one God who belonged to genesis, or that head of being, which 
he calls generation, and therefore must needs have an antecedent cause 
of his existence, since nothing can be made without a cause ; and 
another God, that was truly and properly ovcé«, immutable essence, 
who was the cause of that generated god the universe, and therefore 
of all things. The other passage of Plato’s is, (page 41, of his 
Timeus,) ével ovy xevteg Scou te megimohotor Mavegds, nal doo patvortos 
xa ooov av éetéhwos Geol, yéveowy Foyor, déyer moos attove 6 tOdE to WHY 
yevvinoos, tude, Oso Gear, av zyo Snpsovgyos, mary te ovo, & Oe suod 
yevousva* When therefore all the gods, both those which move visibly 
about the heavens, and those which appear to us as often as they please 
(that is, both the stars and demons,) were generated or created, that 
God, which made this whole universe, bespake these generated gods 
after this manner: Ye gods of gods (whom I myself am the maker and 
father of) attend.—Where the words deoi Seay, notwithstanding Pro- 
clus’s other differing conjectures, seem to have been very well rendered 
by Cicero: Dit, qui deorum satu orti estis, Ye gods, which are the 
progeny or offspring of the gods.—And the gods, whose offspring these 
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generated gods (the animated stars and demons) are said to be, must 
needs be those atdvov Seot, those eternal gods, elsewhere mentioned in 
the same Timzus, as where the philosopher calls the world,! ta» atdiay 
Sav yeyovos tyuhuc, a generated or created image of the eternal gods ; 
—as Cicero also is to be understood of these, when he speaks of the 
world’s being made by the gods, and by the counsel of the gods. Now, 
these eternal gods of Plato, called by his followers Seo: imeoxoopups, the 
supramundane gods,—though, according to that stricter notion of the 
word yéveoug, as it is used both in Plato and Aristotle, for a temporary 
production of things, é§ ovx ovtwy, they were indeed all ayévyyto, be- 
cause they never were not, and had no beginning of their existence ; 

yet, notwithstanding were they not therefore supposed by that philoso- 

pher to be all avtoyovor and avduxcdotetor, so many self-originated and— : 
self-subsistent beings, or first principles, but only one of them such, 

and the rest derived from that one : it being very true, as we conceive, 

what Proclus? affirms, 07 6 Miatwy éxt pioy cozry avuye mévte, that 

Plato reduces all things to one principle,—even matter itself; but un- 
questionable, that he deriveth all his gods from one. Wherefore, all 

those eternal gods of Plato (one only excepted,) though they were not 
yévyntot, or generated in one sense, that.is, xute yoovoy,astoatempo- = 
rary beginning, yet were they, notwithstanding, as Proclus distinguish- j 
eth, yévvyntou ox aitiac, generated in another sense, as produced from a 
superior cause, there being only one such uyévyntos, one ingenerate or 
unproduced Deity. ‘Thus, according to Plato, there were two sorts of 
secondary or inferior and derivative gods ; first, the Sot éyxoop.on, or 
mundane gods, such as had all of them a temporary generation with 

the world, and of whom Plato’s theogonia and yevéoeg sw is properly 

to be understood ; and secondly, the tegxdourov and aidvor Feoi, the 
supramundane and eternal gods, which were all of them also, save only 

one, produced from that one, and dependent on it as their cause. But , 
of these inferior eternal gods of the Platonists and Pythagoreans we are 

to speak again afterwards. In the mean time it is evident, that in that 
passage of Plato’s before cited, there is plam mention made both of 

Deol yéveow exortes, of dit orti, gods who were made or generated with 

the world, and of 6 10d: 10 nav yevynoas, of one God, who wasthe maker | * 
of them, and of the whole universe, who therefore is himself every way 
ayévyntoc, unmade or unproduced.—And accordingly, he afterwards 
subjoins, zal 0 wéy 67 tovta mavta Svetasas, fuser ev TH ExVTOU xaTY TQd- 





mov HEL" pwévortos O& vonouVtES OF MaldES THY TOU Mateos ToLiy, éxsiForTO 
ait7* which Cicero thus renders: “‘ Atque is quidem (Deus) qui 





1 Timei, cap. xxi. p. 245. 8. | he 2 In Time. p. E16. 
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cuncta composuit, constanter in suo manebat statu ; qui autem erant 
ab eo creati (dii) cum parentis ordinem cognovissent, hunc sequeban- 
tur,” etc. Then that god, who framed all things, remained constantly 
in his former state; and his sons, or the gods that were created by him, 
observed his order and appointment.— 

Neither was Plato singular in this ; but the generality of the other 
Pagan Theists, who were more intelligent, all along agreed with him 
herein, as to the generation of the mundane gods; as so were both 
Theists and Theogonists, they indeed understanding nothing else by 
their theogonia, or generation of gods, than a Divine cosmogonia, or 
creation of the world by God ; forasmuch as they supposed the world 
itself as animated, and its several parts to be gods. So that they as- 
serted these three things: first, a cosmogonia, the generation of the 
world, that it was not from eternity, but had a novity or beginning ; 
secondly, that this cosmogonia, or generation of the world, was also a 
theogonia, or generation of gods, the world itself and several of its parts 
animated being esteemed such ; and lastly, that both these gods and 
the world were made and produced by one S20¢ ayévyntos xa witoyerys, 
one unproduced and self-originated Deity.—All which particulars we 
may here briefly exemplify in P. Ovidius Naso, whose paganity suffi- 
ciently appears from his Fastorum and all his other writings, and who 
also went off the stage before Christianity appeared on it, and may 
well be presumed to represent the then generally received doctrine of 
the Pagans. First, therefore, as for the generation and novity of the 
world, and its first production out of a chaos, we have it fully acknow- 
ledged by him in these following verses : 


1 Ante mare et terras, et, quod tegit omnia, cceelum, 
Unus erat toto nature vultus in orbe, 
Quem dixere chaos, rudis indigestaque moles, 
Nec quicquam nisi pondus iners, congestaque eodem 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum. 
Nullus adhuc mundo przbebat lumina Titan, 
Nec nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phebe, 
Nec circumfuso pendebat in aére tellus, 
Ponderibus librata suis ; nec brachia longo 
Margine terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite. 
Quaque erat et tellus, etc. 

1 Metam. I. 1. [vers. 5.] 
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Which, in Mr. Sandys’s English, with some little alteration, speaks 


thus : 


Before that sea, and earth, and heaven was fram’d, 
One face had nature, which they chaos nam’d. 

No Titan yet the world with light adorns, 

Nor waxing Phebe fills her wained horns ; 

Nor hung the self-poiz’d earth in thin air plac’d, , 
Nor Amphitrite the vast shore embrac’d ; . 
Earth, air, and sea confounded, etc. 


In the next place, when there was a world made out of this chaos, that 
this cosmogonia, or generation of the world, was also a theogonia, or 
generation of gods, is plainly intimated in these verses : r 

Neu regio foret ulla suis animalibus orba, Te 
Astra tenent celeste solum, formeeque deorum. 


To this sense, 


That nought of animals might unfurnish’d lie, 
The gods, in form of stars, possess the sky. 


And that all this was effected, and this orderly mundane system 
produced out of a disorderly confused chaos, not by a fortuitous motion 
of matter, or the jumbling of atoms, but by the providence and com- 
mand of one unmade Deity, which was also that, that furnished all the 
several, parts of the world with respective animals, the sea with fishes, 
the earth with men, and the heaven with gods ; is thus declared also 
by the poet :— 

Hance Deus et melior litem natura diremit, 

Nam ceelo terras, et terris abscidit undas : 
Et liquidum spisso secrevit ab aére ccelum, etc. 

Sic ubi dispositam, quisquis fuit ille deorum, 

Congeriem secuit, sectamque in membra redegit ;_ 
Principium terram, ne non equalis ab omni 

Parte foret, magni speciem glomeravit in orbis : 

Tum freta diffudit, rapidisque tumescere ventis 

Jussit, ete. , 
Sic onus inclusum numero distinxit eodem ; 
Cura Dei, etc. 


* 


. 
: 
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This strife (with better nature) God decides, 

He earth from heaven, the sea from earth divides : 
He ether pure extracts from grosser air. 

All which unfolded by his prudent care, 

From that blind mass ; the happily disjoin’d 

With strifeless peace, he to their seats confin’d, etc. 
What God soever this division wrought, 

And every part to due proportion brought, 

First, lest the earth unequal should appear, 

He turn’d it round in figure of a sphere. 

Then seas diffus’d, commanding them to roar 
With ruffling winds, and give the Jand a shore. 
To those he added springs, ponds, lakes immense, 
And rivers whom their winding borders fence. 


Where, though that learned paraphrast supposed (and not without 
some probability neither) that Deus et melior natura, God and the bet- 
ter nature,—were one and the self-same thing, yet we rather conceived 
them to be distinct, but one of them subordinate to the other as its in- 
strument, God and the plastic nature ; accordingly as Aristotle writes 
in his Physics, Mots xo Dvoig attvoy tovde tov navtes, That mind and 
nature were both together the cause of this universe.— 

Nevertheless, we cannot but observe in this place, that though that 
poet speaks more than once of God singularly, as also calls him mundi 
fabricator, and ille opifex rerum, and mundi melioris origo ; yet not- 
withstanding, where he writes of the making of man, Pagan-like, he 
affirms him, though to have been made by God, yet according to the 
image or likeness of the gods, which govern all things. 


Sanctius his animal, mentisque capacius alte, 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in cetera posset ; 
Natus homo est: sive hunc divino semine fecit, 
Ille opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo : 

Sive recens tellus, seductaque nuper ab alto 
fEthere, cognati retinebat semina ceeli. 

Quam satus [apeto, mistam fluvialibus undis, 
Finxit in efigiem moderantim cuncta deorum. 


The nobler being, with a mind possest, 

Was wanting yet, that should command the rest. 
That Maker, the best world’s original, 

Either him fram’d of seed celestial ; 
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Or earth, which late he did from heaven divide, 

Some sacred seeds retain’d to heaven allied : * 
Which with the living stream Prometheus mixt, 

And in that artificial structure fixt 

The form of all the all-ruling deities. 


And because some may probably be puzzled with this seeming contra- 
diction, that one God should be said to be the. maker of the whole 
world and of man, and yet the government of all should be attributed 
to gods plurally, and man said to be made in the image and likeness of 
the gods ; we shall therefore add here, that according to the tenor of 
the Pagan theology, the inferior and minor gods were supposed also to 
have all of them their several share in the government of things below 
them : for which cause they are called not only by Maximus Tyrius,! 
cvvaoyortss Sep, co-rulers with God, but also by Plato himself, 7a usyio- 
tT Soiuove cvvagzortes, the co-governors and co-reigners with the su- 
preme God. So that the government of this inferior world was by the 
Pagans often attributed to them jointly, the supreme and inferior gods 
both together, under that one general name of gods. But the chief of 
those inferior deities, in whose image man is also said to have been 
made, as well as in the likeness of the supreme, were either those ce- 
Jestial gods and animated stars before mentioned by the poet, or else 
the eternal gods of Plato, which were looked upon likewise as co- 
makers of the world subordinate. 

Besides Ovid, we might instance here in many more of the Pagan The- 
ogonists clearly acknowledging in like manner one unmade Deity, which 
generated both the world and all the other gods in it ; as, for example, 
Strabo, who, affirming that the world was ty gicews aun nai tI 
moovoins égyvoy, the joint work both of nature and providence,—as it was 
before ,ascribed by Ovid? to Deus et melior natura, adds concerning 
Providence or the Deity in this manner : To 0é ti¢ weovoias, or BeBov- 
Anta xat at morxotége tig ovoa, nol prvoioy Zoywy Snuvoveyos, év tots 
moutors Cau yervier, wg TOAY Siapéegovta THY KAO" nol TOLTHOY TH xoaTLOTO 
Osors te ual ev Foomoue, ov Evexey nad ta dha cuvéotyxs. Tois busy ov 
Oxoig unédeke toy ovgavoy, tois 8 avIqunog my yyy. That having a 
multiform fecundity in it, and delighting in variety of works, it designed 
principally to make animals as the most excellent things, and amongst 
them chiefly those two noblest kinds of animals, gods and men ; for 
whose sakes the other things were made ; and then assigned heaven to 
the gods, and earth to men, the two extreme parts of the world for their 





1 Dissertat. i. p. 5. edit. Lugd. 1631. 8vo. 2 L.17. p. 809. 
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respective habitations.—Thus also Seneca in {Lactantius,' speaking 
concerning God: “Hic cum prima fundamenta molis pulcherrime 
jaceret, et hoc ordiretur, quo neque majus quicquam novit natura nec 
melius ; ut omnia sub ducibus irent, quamvis ipse per totum se corpus 
intenderat, tamen ministros regni sui deos genuit.’”” God, when he 
laid the foundations of this most beautiful fabric, and began to erect 
that structure, than which nature knows nothing greater or more ex- 
cellent ; to the end that all things might be carried on under their res- 
pective governors orderly, though he intended himself through the 
whole, as to preside in chief over all, yet did he generate gods also, as 
subordinate ministers of his kingdom under him.—We shall forbear to 
mention the testimonies of others here, because they may be more 
opportunely inserted elsewhere ; only we shall add, as to Hesiod and 
Homer, that though they seem to have been sometimes suspected, both 
by Plato and Aristotle, for Atheistic Theogonists, yet, as Aristotle did, 
upon maturer thoughts, afterwards change his opinion concerning both 
of them, so it is most probable, that they were no Atheists, but Divine 
Theogonists ; such as supposed indeed many generated gods, but one 
supreme unmade Deity, the maker both of the world and them. And 
this not only for the grounds before alleged concerning Hesiod, and 
because both of them do every where affirm even their generated gods 
to be immortal (which no Atheists did,) but also for sundry other rea- 
sons, some of which may be more conveniently inserted elsewhere. 
Moreover, it hath been already intimated, that the generated gods of 
Hesiod and Homer extend further than those of Plato’s ; they being 
not only the animated parts of the world, but also all the other things 
of nature fictitiously personated, and improperly or abusively called 
gods and goddesses ; whereof a further account will be afterwards 
given. ; 

Neither ought it at all to be wondered at, if these Divine Theogo- 
nists amongst the Pagans did many times, as well as those other athe- 
istic ones, make Chaos and the Ocean senior to the gods, and N ight 
the mother of them. The former of these being not only done by He- 
siod and Homer, but also by the generality of the ancient Pagan The- 
ists in Epicharmus ;? and the latter by Orpheus,* an undoubted Theist, 
in his hymn of the Night : 





1 Divin. Institut. lib. i. cap. v. p. 40. 

2 Apud Diog. Laert. lib. iii, segm. 10. p. 170. 

3 P. 99. oper. Vide etiam eundem in Argonautic. vers. 339. p. 24. et 
Proclum in Timzum Platonis, lib. ii. p. 63. 
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Noctem concelebro genetricem hominum dedmque. 


They not understanding this absolutely and universally of all the gods 
without exception, as the other Atheistic Theogonists did, as if there 
had been no unmade Deity at all, but Chaos and Night (that is, sense- 
less matter blindly and fortuitously moved,) had been the sole original 
of all things, but only of the ot @eoi, the gods, so called by way of dis- 
tinction from God, or the supreme Deity : that is, the inferior mundane 
gods generated together with the world. ‘The reason whereof was, be- 
cause it was a most ancient, and in a manner universally received tra- 
dition amongst the Pagans, as hath been often intimated, that the cos- 
mogonia, or generation of the world, took its first beginning from a 
chaos (the Divine Cosmogonists agreeing herein with the Atheistic 
ones ;) this tradition having been delivered down from Orpheus and 
Linus (amongst the Greeks,) by Hesiod and Homer, and others ; ac- 
knowledged by Epicharmus ; and embraced by Thales, Anaxagoras, 
Plato, and other philosophers, who were Theists ; the antiquity whereof 
was thus declared by Euripides :' 





Ovx éuog 6 pistos, aAk euts unteos maou, 

‘Qc ovgavdg ts yoia T Hv moog? mle, 

‘Ensi 5 éyagicdnooy alijiow Size, 

Tixtovor 2Oyvte, novEdarxoy ELS GUO, 

Ta Sévdoa, ntqva, Ijoac, ous F ahun toepet, | 
Tévoc te Fyyntoyv * 


Non hic meus, sed matris est sermo mee, 
Figura ut una fuerit et cceli et soli, 
Secreta que mox ut receperunt statum, 
Cuncta ediderunt hec in oras luminis ; 
Feras, volucres, arbores, ponti gregem, 
Homines quoque ipsos. 


Neither can it reasonably be doubted, but that it was originally Mo- 
saical, and indeed at first a Divine revelation, since no man could 
otherwise pretend to know what was done before mankind had any 
being. Wherefore those Pagan Cosmogonists, who were Theists, be- 
ing Polytheists and Theogonists also, and asserting, besides the one 
supreme unmade Deity, other inferior mundane gods, generated to- 








1 In Menalippe apud Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. cap. iv. et Eusebium Pree- 
parat. Evangel. lib. i. cap. v. p. 20. | 
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gether with the world (the chief whereof were the animated stars,) they 
must needs, according to the tenor of that tradition, suppose them, as 
to their corporeal parts at least, to have been juniors to Night and 
Chaos, and the offspring of them, because they were all made out of an 
antecedent dark chaos. Tv puyodyny éxtedevcodou Aéyovow (saith Plu- 
tarch,)! ino Aiyuntioy tuphny ovcay, O11 to oxdTOG TOU ~Potos TyovrTO 
mosaGutegov’ The mus araneus being blind, is said to have been deified 
by the Egyptians, because they thought, that darkness was older than 
light—And the case was the same concerning their demons likewise, 
they being conceived to have their corporeal vehicula also ; for which 
cause, as Porphyrius® from Numenius writeth, the ancient Egyptians 
pictured them in ships or boats floating upon the water : tovg dé Aiyun- 
tious Jie toUTO TOUS Saiuovas ataytAs OV ETtaVeL Ent OTEVEOU, Oddo MOVTOS 
éxt mhocov. The Egyptians therefore represented all their demons, as 
not standing upon firm land, but in ships upon the water.—But as for 
the incorporeal part or souls of those inferior gods, though these Divine 
Theogonists could not derive their original from Chaos or matter, but 
rather from that other principle called Love, as being divinely created, 
and so having God for their father, yet might they, notwithstanding, in 
another sense, fancy Night to have been their mother too, inasmuch as 
they were all made 2§ ovx ovtwy, from an antecedent non-existence or 
nothing, brought forth into being. For which cause there seems to 
have been in Orpheus a dialogue betwixt the maker of the world and 
Night.? For that this ancient cabala, which derived the cosmogonia 
from Chaos and Love, was at first religious and not atheistical, and 
Love understood in it not to be the offspring of Chaos, may be con- 
cluded from hence, because this Love as well as Chaos was of a Mosai- 
cal extraction also and plainly derived from that Spirit of God, which 
is said in Scripture to have moved upon the waters, that is, upon the 
chaos ; whether by this Spirit be to be meant God himself, as act- 
ing Immediately upon the matter, or some other active principle derived 
from God and not from matter (as a mundane soul or plastic nature.) 
From whence also it came, that, as Porphyrius testifieth, the ancient 
Pagans thought the water to be divinely inspired : *)yvotrto vag meoa1- 
lave 1 dati tag wuyas Fsonvow ovte ws prow oO Novpnviog Sve tovto Aé- 
yay nol TOY MeopNtHY stonxévon, supsger ae EmavH TOU VOutOg FeoU myer MOL’ 
They thought, that souls attended upon the water, or resorted there- 
unto, as being divinely inspired, as Numenius writeth, adding the pro- 





1 Sympos. 1. 4. Qu. 5. [p. 670. tom. ii. oper. ] 
2 De Antro Nymphar. p. 56. edit. Cantab. 
3 Apud Proclum et alios. 4 De Ant. Nymph. p. 256. 
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nity 
phet also therefore to have said, that the spirit of God moved upon the 
water. — | 

And that this cabala was thus understood by some of the ancient 
Pagan Cosmogonists themselves, appears plainly, not only from Simmias 
Rhodius and Parmenides, but also from these following verses of Or- 
pheus, or whoever was the writer of those Argonautics, undoubtedly 
ancient, where Chaos and Love are thus brought in together :— 


'TTowta usr aoyaiov Xess pthijpatoy vuvoy, 
c 9 , , c ? > ‘ > r 3 
Lg érapenpe PUES, WST OVQAVOS Eig MEQUS HATE, 
~ ee ’ ' , ' 
Ing t svgvotégvov yéveow, muTusva te Dahacons, 
Hgeofitatoy te xat wvtotehy modvuntiv Eowte, 
"Ooou t tpuxery anovtu, Siexows 0 Gdhoy am GAhou* 


To this sense: We will first sing a pleasant and delightful song con- 

cerning the ancient Chaos, how heaven, earth, and seas were framed 
out of it; as also concerning that much-wise and sagacious Love, the 
oldest of all, and self-perfect, which actively produced all these things, 
separating one thing from another.—Where this Love is not only called ° 
modvuntis, of much counsel or sagaciousness, which implies it to have 
been a substantial and intellectual thing, but also 1gscSvtatos, the oldest 
of all, and therefore senior to Chaos, as, likewise, avtotedys, self-perfect 
or self-originated.—F rom whence it is manifest, that, according to the 
Orphic tradition, this Love, which the cosmogonia was derived from, 
was no other than the eternal unmade Deity (or an active principle 
depending on it) which produced this whole orderly world, and all the 
generated gods in it, as to their material part, out of Chaos and Night. 
Accordingly, as Aristotle determines in his Metaphysics, not only in 
the place before cited, but also afterward : *&regou dé tives, OFev 4 Coy? 
Tihs uuvjoews, ooor i Novy 7 “Eowte xovovow aoyyy. Others, besides the 
material cause of the world, assign an efficient, or cause of motion ; 
namely, whosoever rake either Mind (and intellect) or Love a princi- 
ple-—Wherefore we conclude, that that other Atheistic cabala, or 
Aristophanic tradition before-mentioned, which accordingly, as Aris- 
totle also elsewhere declareth concerning it, did éy »vxtos navta yervay, 
generate all things whatsoever, even the gods themselves universally, 
out of Night and Chaos, making Love itself likewise to have been pro- 
duced from an egg of the Night; I say, that this was nothing else but 
a mere depravation of the ancient Mosaic cabala, as also an absolutely 
impossible hypothesis, it deriving all things whatsoever in the universe, 








1 P. 17. ed. Steph. 2L. 1. c. 6. p. 849. 
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besides the bare substance of senseless matter, in another sense than 
that before-mentioned, out of nonentity or nothing; as shall be also fur- 
ther manifested afterwards. 

We have now represented the sense and generally received doctrine 
of the ancient Pagan theologers, that there was indeed a multiplicity of 
gods, but yet so that one of them only was ay EvYNTOS, ingenerate or un- 
made, by whom all the other gods, together with the world, were made, 
so as to have had a novity of being, or a temporary beginning of their 
existence; Plato and the Pythagoreans here only differing from the 
rest in this, that though they acknowledged the world and all the mun- 
dane gods to have been generated together in time, yet they supposed 
certain other intelligible and supramundane gods also, which however, 
produced from one original Deity, were nevertheless eternal or without 
beginning. But now we must acknowledge, that there were amongst 
the Pagan Theists some of a different persuasion from the rest, who 
therefore did not admit of any theogonia in the sense before declared, 
that is, any temporary generation of gods, because they acknowledged 
no cosmogonia, no temporary production of the world, but concluded it 
to have been from eternity. 

That Aristotle was one of these is sufficiently known; whose in- 
ferior gods, therefore, the sun, moon, and stars, must needs be ayéyyytaz, 
or ingenerate, in this sense, so as to have had no temporary production, 
because the whole world to him was such. And if that philosopher! be 
to be believed himself was the very first, at least of all the Greeks, who 
asserted this ingenerateness or eternity of the world; he affirming, that 
all before him did yevygy toy xoopor, and xoopuonorewy, generate or make 
the world; that is, attribute a temporary production to it, and conse- 
quently to all those gods also, which were a part thereof. Notwith- 
standing which, the writer De Placitis Philosophorum,” and Stobeus,? 
impute this dogma of the world’s eternity to certain others of the Greek 
philosophers before Aristotle (besides Ocellus Lucanus,’ who is also ac- 
knowledged by Philo to have been an assertor thereof.) And indeed 
Epicharmus, though a Theist, seems plainly to have been of this per- 
suasion, that the world was unmade, as also that there was no theogonia, 
nor temporary production of the inferior gods, from these verses of his,° 
according to Grotius’s correction :— 





1 De Ceelo, lib. i. cap. x. p. 623. tom. i. oper. 
Lib. ii, cap. iv. p. 886. 
3 Eclog. Physic. lib. i. cap. xxiv. p. 44. 
4 De Mundi Aternitate, inter Scriptor. Mytholog. a Tho. Gale editos. 
° Apud Diogen. Laert. lib. iii. segm. x. p. 170. 
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> »>,23 ~ ' ? > 
1° ALL’ asi toi Feoi nugijoar, tréhiscov O° ov mamoxe” 

, 2 , , « ‘ ~ > ~ > 

Tade 0° ast mavecP ouore, Sie O& THY HUT@Y cel. 

> ‘ ’ ~ ’ ~ ~ 

Addu héyetuu pév yoo moatov yéver Ia Tay Fear" 
~ 4 > , > > ‘ ’ a ~ , 

Tag 08 ; auczovor 7 amo undé Tivos 0, TL TQaTOY Mohow 
> , ” ~ ‘ 

Oix ae woke woe&tov ovdér, ovdE wax Ata Sevtegor, 
~ Beats ’ ~ ' r ¥ ' , 

Tov by wy tuusc viv Aéyouey wd sivon wéhder tads. 


Nempe Di semper fuerunt, atque nunquam intercident : 





Hee que dico semper nobis rebus in iisdem se exhibent, 
Extitisse sed deorum primum perhibetur chaos: 
Quinam vero? nam de nihilo nil pote primum existere. 
Ergo nec primum profecto quicquam, nec fuit alterum : 
Sed que nunc sic appellantur, alia fient postmodum. 


Where, though he acknowledges this to have been the general tra- 
dition of the ancient Theists, that Chaos was before the gods, and that 
the inferior mundane gods had a temporary generation, or production 
with the world ; yet, notwithstanding, does he conclude against it, from 
this ground of reason—because nothing could proceed from nothing ; 
and, therefore, both the gods, and indeed whatsoever else is substantial 
in the world, was from eternity unmade, only the fashion of things 
having been altered. 

Moreover, Diodorus Siculus affirms the Chaldeans likewise to have 
asserted this dogma of the world’s eternity, 206 5° ovv Xalduitos tyy pév tov 
KOTMOY PloLy HldLOY ~Prory sivan, xol pate E HOxTS yéveow eoynxévae, und 
votegoy pIoouy énidétseoPoar. The Chaldeans affirm the nature of the 
world to be eternal, and that it was neither generated from any begin- 
ning, will nor ever admit corruption.—Who, that they were not Atheists 
for al] that (no more than Aristotle,) appears from those following words 
of that historiographer: tv te tay hwy taki Te xa Oraxdounow, Feice tiv 
MOOVOLY. YEYOVEVUL, KL ViY EXKTTU THY &Y OLQAYG YwoUsYaY, OLY WE ELUZE?, 
ovd avtouctas, add wououéyy tue xol BeBuiwg xexvomméryn Peay xotoet, 
ourtisiodoe They believe also, that the order and disposition of the 
world is by a certain Divine Providence, and that every one of those 
things, which come to pass in the heavens, happens not by chance, but 
by acertain determinate and firmly ratified judgment of the gods.— 
However, it is a thing known to all, that the generality of the later 
Platonists stiffly adhered to Aristotle in this; neither did they only 
assert the corporeal world, with all the inferior mundane gods in it, to 
be ayevv7jtous, or ingenerate, and to have existed from eternity, but also 








1 Excerp. p. 478. 21, 2. p. 82. 
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maintained the same concerning the souls of men, and all other ani- 
mals (they concluding that no souls were younger than body or the 
world ;) and because they would not seem to depart from their master, 
Plato, therefore did they endeavor violently to force this same sense 
upon Plato’s words also. 

Notwithstanding which, concerning these later Platonists, it is here 
observable, that though they thus asserted the world, and all inferior 
gods and souls, to have been ayevy7jtovs, according to that stricter sense 
of the word declared, that is, to have had no temporary generation or 
beginning, but to have existed from eternity ; yet by no means did they 
therefore conceive them to be avtoyeveis uot avdvnoctratovs, self-origin- 
ated, and self-existing, but concluded them to have been all derived 
from one sole self-existent Deity! as their cause; which, therefore, 
though not in order of time, yet of nature was before them. ‘To this 
purpose, Plotinus + vovy 290 avrov sivos oly ws ZQOvH MECTEQOY ALTOU OVTE, 
GAL? Ot Mage YoU goTL nui PIGEL MEdTEQOS ExéivOS, xaL aiTLOY TOUTOV, KOZXE- 
TUoY coy nod MaQUdELYWH sixovos nat Ov éxsivOY OYTOS xut UMOTTHYTOS aE 
tovde tov toomov. Mind or God was before the world, not as if it existed 
before it in time, but because the world proceeded from it, and that 
was in order of nature first as the cause thereof, and its archetype or 
paradigm ; the world also always subsisting by it and from it.—?And 
again elsewhere to the same purpose, ov tolvuy éyévsto, add’ éyiveto xan 
YEVHTETOL, OOH YEVNTH héyeron, OV OE PFugioEtat, GAA 7 dow eye sig &. The 
things, which are said to nave been made or generated, were not so 
made, as that they ever had a beginning of their existence, but yet they 
were made, and will be always made (in another sense ;) nor will they 
ever be destroyed otherwise than as being dissolved into those simple 
principles, out of which some of them were compounded.—Where, 
though the world be said never to have been made as to a temporary 
beginning, yet, in another sense, it is said to be always made, as de- 
pending upon God? perpetually as the emanative cause thereof. Agree- 
ably whereunto, the manner of the world’s production from God is thus 
declared by that philosopher : ovx 699s ot pPsigovaes xa yervHow ator, 
OUTIS YAO TOOTS TS Mowjoswg tavTNS, Ovx ~FEhovor avMévat, ov) tcacw, 
Ott Oooy éxéive: Ehhcumel, OV unmote tu Kha éhdsiner. They do not rightly, 
who corrupt and generate the world, for they will not understand what 
manner of making or production the world had, to wit, by way of efful- 
gency or eradiation from the Deity. From whence it follows, that the 
world must needs have been so long as there was a God, as the light 
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was coeve with the sun.—So likewise Proclus! concludes, that the 
world was al yiyvouevos, xat éhhoutouevos a0 tov ovtos, always genera- 
ted or eradiated from God—and therefore must needs be eternal, God 
being so. Wherefore these latter Platonists supposed the same thing 
concerning the corporeal world, and the Jower mundane gods, which 
their master Plato did concerning his higher eternal gods; that though 
they had no temporary production, yet they all depended no less upon 
one supreme Deity, than if they had been made out of nothing by him. 
From whence it is manifest, that none of these philosophers apprehen- 
ded any repugnancy at all betwixt these two things; existence from 
eternity, and being caused or produced by another. Nor can we make 
any great doubt, but that if the latter Platonists had been fully convin- 
ced of any contradictious inconsistency here, they would readily have 
disclaimed that their so beloved hypothesis of the world’s eternity ; it 
being so far from truth what some have supposed, that the assertors of 
the world’s eternity were all Atheists, that these latter Platonists were 
led into this opinion no otherwise than from the sole consideration of 
the Deity; to wit, its eya9oadns Bovdnaic, xt yormos Svvemus, its essen- 
tial goodness, and generative power, or emanative fecundity°-—as Pro- 
clus plainly declares upon the Timzus. 

Now, though Aristotle were not acted with any such divine enthu- 
siasm as these Platonists seem to have been, yet did he notwithstanding, 
after his sober manner, really maintain the same thing; that though 
the world, and inferior mundane gods, had no temporary generation, 
yet were they nevertheless all produced from one supreme Deity as their 
cause. ‘Thus Simplicius represents that philosopher’s sense : “4gietot- 
thng ov yiverSour a&i0t tov zocor, ahd zat uhhoy TedmOY U0 Ozov magu- 
yeodar’ %Aristotle would not have the world to have been made (so as 
to have had a beginning,) but yet nevertheless to have been produced 
from God after some other manner.—And again afterward; “4gio- 
TOTELNS TO TLOY TOU OVEavo xa Tig Uidiov xInij\cEWS avTOV FeoY héyar, 
Ouws ayévytoy avtoy unodsizxyvar. Aristotle, though making God the 
cause of the heaven and its eternal motion, yet concludes it notwith- 
standing to have been ingenerate or unmade ;—that is, without be- 
ginning. However, we think fit here to observe, that though Aristotle 
do for the most part express a great deal of zeal and confidence for that 

! There are still extant eighteen arguments of his, wherein he attacks 
the Christian doctrine of the world’s being created by God in time; in 
answer to which, John Philoponus wrote the same number of books 
against the eternity of the world. Vide Jo. Alberti Fabricii Biblioth. 


Grec. lib. v. c. xxvi. § Niii. p. 522. 
2 Pp. 116. 3 In Arist. Phys. |. &. p. 320. b. edit. Aldi. 
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opinion of the world’s eternity, yet doth he sometimes for all that seem 
to flag a little, and speak more languidly and skeptically about it; as, 
for example, in his book de Partibus Animalium, where he treats con- 
cerning an artificial nature :! wédAdoy eixog tov otgavoy yeyevijo Dou, imo 
ToLavtng aitiag, eb yéyove, uod sivar Ove Towmvtyny aitinr, wsddov 7 Coun Te 
Svnta* It is more likely, that the heaven was made by such a cause 
as this (if it were made,) and that it is maintained by such a cause, 
than,that mortal animals should be so ; which yet is a thing more gen- 
erally acknowledged.—Now it was before declared, that Aristotle’s ar- 
tificial nature was nothing but the mere executioner or opificer of a 
perfect mind, that is, of the Deity ; which two therefore he sometimes 
joins together in the Cosmopeeia, affirming that Mind and nature, that 
is, God and nature, were the cause of this universe. 

And now we see plainly, that though there was a real controversy 
amongst the Pagan theologers (especially from Aristotle’s time down- 
ward,) concerning the Cosmogonia and Theogonia, according to the 
stricter notion of those words, the temporary generation or production 
of the world and inferior gods, or whether they had any beginning or 
no ; yet ‘was there no controversy at all concerning the self-existency 
of them, but it was universally agreed upon amongst them, that the 
world, and the inferior gods, however supposed by some to have existed 
from eternity, yet were nevertheless all derived from one sole self-exis- 
tent Deity as their cause ; tx0 Seot nagayousvor 7 élkauncusror, being 
either eradiated or produced from God.—Wherefore it is observable, 
that these Pagan Theists, who asserted the world’s eternity, did them- 
selves distinguish concerning the word yevntoyr, ortum, natum, et factum, 
as that which was equivocal : and though in one sense of it, they de- 
nied, that the world and inferior gods were yevntoi, yet notwithstanding 
did they in another sense clearly affirm the same. For the word yevy- 
tov (say they)? strictly and properly taken, is to év uéoes yoovou tHy sig TO 
eivo magodov Aayoy, that which in respect of time passed out of non-ex- 
istence into being—or 0 10 mg0tegoy 7) Ov, Vategoy Jé Gy, that which be- 
ing not before, afterwards was.—Nevertheless they acknowledge, that 
in a larger sense this word yevjtoy may be taken also for to Onwaoty an 
aitias vpoteusvoy, that which doth any way depend upon a superior 
being as its cause.—And there must needs be the same equivocation 
in the word @yévytoy, so that this in like manner may be taken also, 
either yoovxws, for that which is ingenerate in respect of time, as hav- 
ing no temporary beginning ; or else for that which is an’ aitiag ayévy- 
yok Be Is [p. 474. tom. 2. oper.] 
2 Simplic. in Arist. Phys. fol. 265. 
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toy, ingenerate or unproduced from any cause :—in which latter sense, 
that word ayévnrtor, or unmade, is of equal force and extent with avdv- 
mootatov or «vtoyevéc, that which is self-subsistent or self-originated ;— 
and accordingly it was used by those Pagan Theists, who concluded 
ots Vay ayévytos, i. e. that matter was unmade—that is, not only existed 
from eternity without beginning, but also was self-existent, and inde- 
pendent upon any superior cause. Now, as to the former of these two 
senses of those words, yev7toy and ayévntoy, the generality of the ancient 
Pagans, and together with them Plato, affirmed the world, and all the 
inferior gods, to be vevyjtovs, to have been made in time—or to have had 
a beginning ; (for whatever the latter Platonists pretend, this was un- 
doubtedly Plato’s notion of that word, and no other, when he concluded 
the world to be yerytor, forasmuch as himself expressly opposes it to 
aidvoy, that which is eternal.) But, on the contrary, Aristotle, and the 
latter Platonists, determined the world, and all the inferior gods, to be 
in this sense «yevjtovs, such as had no temporary beginning—but were 
from eternity. However, according to the latter sense of those words, 
all the Pagan theologers agreed together, that the world, and all the in- 
ferior gods, whether having a beginning, or existing from eternity, were 
notwithstanding yevytoi ax «itis, produced or derived from a superior 
cause ;—and that thus there was only one Seog ayéyntos, one unproduced 
and self-existent Deity—who is said by them to be aitiag xgsittwy xat 
motoPvtegos, superior to a cause, and older than any cause, he being 
the cause of all things besides himself. Thus Crantor, and his follow- 
ers in Proclus,! zealous assertors of the world’s eternity, determined, 
yerntov héyer Pau Tov xOGpov we an aitias GLANS TaQUyOMEVOY, xol OUX CYTE 
avtoyovoy ovdé avSumoctatoy * that the world (with all the inferior mun- 
dane gods in it,) notwithstanding their being from eternity, might be 
said to be yevytoi, that is ortz, or made, as being produced from another 
cause, and not self-originated or self-existing. In like manner Proclus 
himself, that grand champion for the world’s eternity, plainly acknow- 
ledged, notwithstanding, the generation of the gods and world in this 
sense, as being produced from a superior cause : Agyousy Seay yerjoes, 
Inv &GSntoy aitav mgocodor évdeixvipevor, xal THy Tay Oevtégwy ErEQoTATE, 
moos Tas aitiag avta@y* We call it the generations of the gods, meaning 
thereby, not any temporary production of them, but their ineffable pro- 
cession from a superior first cause.—Thus also Salustius, in his book 








1 In Tima, p. 25. [Vide etiam eundem in Introductione in Theo- 
logiam Platonicam ; lib. 1. c. xxviii. p. 66, and p. 68, et lib. vi. ce. 2. 
p. 341. 
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de Diis et Mundo,! where he contends the world to have been from 
eternity, or without beginning, yet concludes both it, and the other in- 
ferior gods, to have been made by one supreme Deity, who is called by 
him, 6 zg@to0¢ Osos, the first God.—For, saith he, wsyiotys tig Suva pecs 
ovons, oix avFounorve Mer nal Lau pov moreiv, GAL Peove te xa Souovac. 
God, or the first cause, having the greatest power, or being omnipotent, 
ought therefore to make not only men, and other animals, but also gods 
and demons. And accordingly this is the title of his 13th chapter : 
mos Ta advo Aéystur yiyveoFot, how eternal things may be said to be 
made or generated.—It is true, indeed (as we have often declared,) 
that some of the Pagan Theists asserted God not to be the only ayévytoy 
zat avdundctatoy, the only unmade and self-existent being—but that 
matter also was such ; nevertheless, this opinion was not so generally 
received amongst them, as is commonly supposed : and though some 
of the ancient fathers confidently impute it to Plato, yet there seems to 
be no sufficient ground for their so doing; and Porphyrius, Jamblichus, 
Proclus, and other Platenists, do not only professedly oppose the same 
as false, but also as that which was dissonant from Plato’s principles, 
Wherefore, according to that larger notion of the word ayéyyntoy, as taken 
synonymously with aitoyevés and evdundctator, there were many of the 
Pagan theologers, who agreed with Christians in this, 01 avto ayéyntoy 
0 Os0¢, xal ovoin avtod we dy sior tio | UYevynota, that God is the only 
ingenerate or unmade being, and that his very essence is ingenerabil- 
ity or innascibility ;—all other things, even matter itself, being made 
by him. But all the rest of them (only a few Ditheists excepted,) 
though they supposed matter to be self-existent, yet did they conclude, 
that there was only sig Qsog ayéyntos, only one unmade or unproduced 
God—and that all their other gods were yevyrot, in one sense or other, 
if not as made in time, yet at least as produced from a superior cause. 
Nothing now remaineth, but only that we show, how the Pagans 
did distinguish, and put a difference, betwixt the one supreme unmade 
Deity, and all their other inferior generated gods. Which we are the 
rather concerned to do, because it is notorious, that they did many 
times also confound them together, attributing the government of the 
whole world tothe gods promiscuously, and without putting any due dis- 
crimination betwixt the supreme and inferior (the true reason whereof 
seems to have been this, because they supposed the supreme God, not to 
do all immediately, in the government of the world, but to permit much 
to his inferior ministers ;) one instance of which we had before in Ovid, 
and innumerable such others might be cited out of their most sober 


i Cap. xiil. p. 269. inter Scriptor. Mythologie. 4 Tho. Gale editos. 
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writers. As, forexample, Cicero, in his first book of Laws,! ‘“‘ Deorum 
immortalium vi, ratione, potestate, mente, numine, natura omnis regi- 
tur ;’ the whole nature, or universe, is governed by the force, reason, 

power, mind, and divinity of the immortal gods.—And again in his 
second book,? ‘‘ Deos esse dominos ac moderatores omnium rerum, 
eaque que geruntur, eorum geri judicio atque numine ; eosdemque op- 
time de genere hominum mereri, et qualis quisque sit, quid agat, quid 
in se admittat, qua mente, qua pietate religiones colat, intueri ; prio- 
rumque et impiorum habere rationem ; a principio civibus suasum esse 
debet’:” the minds of citizens ought to be first of all embued with a 
firm persuasion, that the gods are the lords and moderators of all things, 
and that the conduct and management of the whole world is directed 
and overruled by their judgment and divine power ; that they deserve 
the best of mankind, that they behold and consider what every man is, 
what he doth and takes upon himself, with what mind, piety, and sin- 
cerity, he observes the duties of religion ; and, lastly, that these gods 
have a very different regard to the pious and the impious.—Now such 
passages as these abounding every where in Pagan writings, it is no 
wonder, if many, considering their theology but slightly and superfi- 
cially, have been led into an error, and occasioned thereby to conclude 
the Pagans not to have asserted a Divine monarchy, but to have impu- 
ted both the making and governing of the world to an aristocracy or 
democracy of co-ordinate gods, not only all eternal, but also self-exis- 
tent and unmade. The contrary whereunto, though it be already suf- 
ficiently proved, yet it will not be amiss for us here in the close, to show 
how the Pagans, who sometimes jumble and confound the supreme and 
inferior gods all together, do notwithstanding at other times many ways 
distinguish between the one supreme God, and their other many infe- 
rior gods, 

First, therefore, as the Pagans had many proper names for one and the 
same supreme God, according to several particular considerations of 
him, in respect of his several different manifestations and effects in the 
world ; which are oftentimes mistaken for so many distinct deities 
(some supposing them independent, others subordinate ;) so had they 
also, besides these, other proper names of God, according to that more 
full and comprehensive notion of him, as the Maker of the whole world, 
and its supreme Governor, or the sole Monarch of the universe. For 
thus the Greeks called him Zevg and Zyy, etc. the Latins Jupiter and 
Jovis, the Babylonians Belus and Bel, the Persians Mithras and Oro- 
masdes, the Egyptians and Scythians (according to Herodotus) Am- 








1 Lib. i. cap. vii. p. 3303. oper, tom. ix. 
2 Lib. ii. cap. vii. p. 3343. 
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moun and Pappeus. And Celsus in Origen concludes it to be a mat- 
ter of pure indifferency, to call the supreme God by any of all these 
names, either Zets, or Ammoun, or Pappzus, or the like : |! Kédoog oie- 
tor undév Svapéegerr, Mia “Tyrotoy, xodeiv 7 Zhvo, | Adwveior, |} ToBawd, 
7% (ws Aiyintior) “Aupory, 7 (wo SxvFou) Manneuioy, Celsus thinks it to 
be a matter of no moment, whether we call the highest and supreme 
God, Adonai and Sabaoth, as the Jews do; or Dia and Zena, as the 
Greeks; or, as the Egyptians, Ammoun; or, as the Scythians, Pap- 
peus.—Notwithstanding which, that pious and jealous father expres- 
seth a great deal of zeal against Christians then using any of those Pa- 
gan names. “ But we will rather endure any torment (saith he) than 
confess Zeus (or Jupiter) to be God; being well assured that the 
Greeks often really worship, under that name, an evil demon, who is 
. an enemy both to God and men. And we will rather suffer death, 
than call the supreme God Ammoun, whom the Egyptian enchanters 
thus invoke : Aeyétwouy Oé xot SxtIae tov Tannvtoy Osov sivor tov éni 
mao’ ad’ Husic ov macousda, TOETEG ev TOY éxi MiOL FsoY, we Oé Pthov 
TO Auyort, thy SnvGav éonucay, uot to EIvos avtay xo Oucdextoy, ovx avo- 
palortes tov Osoy, wo xvoiw ovouats tH Ionnaioy, Sxvdiorr yuo 10 me00- 
nyoginoy Toy Ozor, xu Aiyumtuoti, nab muon OLodéxton ii EXAOTOS EVIETQUNTAL, 
ovouatay, ovg umagtyoetat. And though the Scythians call the su- 
preme God Pappzus, yet we, acknowledging a supreme God, will nev- 
er be persuaded to call him by that name, which it pleased that demon 
(who ruled over the Scythian desert, people, and language) to impose. 
Nevertheless, he that shall use the appellative name for God, either in 
the Scythian, Egyptian, or any other language which he hath been 
brought up in, will not offend.’ Where Origen plainly affirms the 
Scythians to have acknowledged one Supreme God, called by them 
Pappeus, and intimates that the Egyptians did the like, calling him 
Ammoun. Neither could it possibly be his intent to deny the same of 
the Greeks and their Zeus, however his great jealousy made him to 
call him here a demon; it being true in a certain sense, which shall 
be declared afterward, that the Pagans did oftentimes really worship an 
evil demon, under those very names of Zeus and Jupiter, as they did 
likewise under those of Hammoun and Pappezus. 

In the mean time we deny not, but that both the Greeks used that 
word Zeus, and the Latins Jupiter, sometimes gvovxas, for the ether, 
fire, or air, some accordingly etymologizing Zevs from Zéw, others evs 
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from 4evw: whence came those forms of speech, sub Jove and sub Dio. 


And thus Cicero, '‘ Jovem Ennius nuncupat ita dicens. 
Aspice hoc sublime candens, quem invocapnt omnes Jovem. 


Hunce etiam augures nostri cum dicunt, Jove fulgente, Jove tonante; di- 
cunt enim in celo fulgente, tonante,”’ etc. The reason of which 
speeches seems to have been this, because in ancient times some had 
supposed the animated heaven, ether and air, to be the supreme Deity. 
We grant, moreover, that the same words have been sometimes used 
tstogiac also, for a hero or deified man, said by some to have been 
born in Crete, by others in Arcadia. And Callimachus,” though he 
were very angry with the Cretians for affirming Jupiter’s sepulchral 
monument to have been made with them in Crete, as thereby making 
him mortal: 


“ar 2 "5 ~ \ ‘ r ie ~ 
KOijrss Het WEVvoTaL, XA’ YAO THMOY, @ AVA, TELO 
K, ~ > 7 * 4 6° > 3 , 3 \ ‘ A > ae é 
QITES ETEXTIVAVTO OU OU VUVEC, EOOU Yeo QLEL 


Cretes semper mendaces, tuum enim, rex sepulchrum 
Extruxerunt: tu vero non es mortuus, semper enim es. 


Himself nevertheless (as Athenagoras® and Origen‘ observe) attributed 
the beginning of death to him, when he affirmed him to have been born 
in Arcadia ; «0x7 yee Fuvatov 7 énxi vis yéveous, because a terrene na- 
tivity is the beginning of death._— Wherefore this may pass for a gene- 
ral observation here: that the Pagan theology was all along confound- 
ed with a certain mixture of physiology and herology or history blend- 
ed together. Nevertheless it is unquestionable, that the more intelli- 
gent of the Greekish Pagans did frequently understand by Zeus that 
supreme unmade Deity, who was the maker of the world, and of all the 
inferior gods. Porphyrius in Eusebius thus declares their sense, ° tov 
Aia, toy Novy xoouou imoleuBavovo, og ta évy ato enuoloynosr, tzow 
tov xoouor. By Zeus the Greeks understand that Mind of the world, 
which framed all things in it, and containeth the whole world.—Agree- 
able whereunto is that of Maximus Tyrius, © Kade tov uésv Dia, votv 
MeeaSitavor, nol KQyinaTATOY, © MaVTA ExetoL zai mevOaugys* By Jupiter 
1 De Nat. D. lib. ii, 223. Lamb. [cap. xxv. p. 2992. tom. 9. oper.] 
2 Hymno in Jovem, vers. 8, 9. 
In Legation. pro Christianis, cap. xxvi. p. 121. 
Contra Celsum, lib. iii. p. 187. 
Prep. Ey, lib, iii. cap. ix. p. 100. ® Dissert. 29. p. 290, 
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you are to understand that most ancient and princely Mind, which all 
things follow and obey.—And Eusebius himself, though not forward to 
grant any more than needs he must to Pagans, concludes with this ac- 
knowledgement hereof: ! gota 6 Zeve wnxed” 4 mvQwdns uot o&FEQLOS Ov- 
cin, wore toig Mohavots évouitero, nate Tov hovtaeyoy, ald” avTOS 6 GYW- 
tate Nos, 6 tay odwy Inucoveyos* Let Jupiter therefore be no longer 
that fiery and ethereal substance, which the ancient Pagans according 
to Plutarch, supposed him to be; but that highest Mind, which was 
the maker of all things.—But Phornutus? by Jupiter understands the 
Soul of the world, he writing thus concerning him; womeg dé ijusig amo 
wuts OrovnovuEeda, OUT xal 6 xOGMOS WUYnY Eyer THY GDUVéyo’THY HUTOY, xOL 
at) xodeiror Zeve, aitla, ovow tots Caoe Tov Civ, not Ove tovto Bacidsvey O 
Zeus héyetou tov dhwy. As we ourselves are governed by a soul, so hath 
the world in like manner a Soul, that containeth it; and this is called 
Zeus, being the cause of life to all things that live; and therefore Zeus 
or Jupiter is said to reign over all things.—However, though these were 
two different conceptions amongst the Pagans concerning God, some 
apprehending him to be an abstract mind separate from the world and 
matter, but others to be a soul of the world only; yet nevertheless they 
all agreed in this, that Zevs or Jupiter was the supreme moderator or 
governor of all. And accordingly Plato, in his Cratylus,® taking these 
two words, Ze and Jia, both together, etymologizeth them as one, af- 
ter this manner: ovrtiéusver sig Ev Onot THY prow” Tov Feov, ov yag éory 
Huy nol tore GAAoLS HOLY OOTLC EOTLY aitLOG UGAAOY TOU LiY, | O KOyeY TE KO 
Backers tay navytwr* cuuBaive ory do9ms dvoucleDas oltme, TH Osdg sivoe 
Ov ov Civ ast nior tos Swow incoye, OvetAyntas 0 Oizo: (wonsg déyo) Ev ov 
To Ovoue, TH Avi xai Zyvi. ‘These two words compounded together de- 
clare the nature of God; for there is nothing, which is more the cause 
of life, both to ourselves and all other animals, than he, who is the 
Prince and King of all things; so that God is rightly thus called, he 
being that by whom all things live. And these are really but one name 
of God, though divided into two words.—But because it was very obvi- 
ous then to object against this position of Plato’s, that Zeus or Jupiter 
could not be the Prince of all things, and first Original of life, from the 
Theogonia of Hesiod and other ancient Pagans, in which himself was 
made to have been the son of Kgovos, or Saiurn ; therefore this objec- 











1 Preep. Ev. lib. iii. c. xiii. [p. 119.] 


2 Libro de Natura Deor. cap. ii. inter Scriptores Mythologicos a Tho. 
Gale editos. 


3 Page 396. edit. Steph. 
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A : 
tion is thus preoccupated by Plato, rottor dé, Kgdvoy vioy, tBouotixoy 


jeéy oy tive Ookerev sive axovoavte Eaépyys* Whosoever shall hear this 
(saith he), will presently conclude it to be contumelious to this Zeus or 
Jupiter (as he hath been described by us), to be accounted the son of 
Chronos or Saturn—And in answer hereunto, that philosopher stretch- 
eth his wits to salve that poetic Theogonia, and reconcile it with his own 
tpeologica] hypothesis ; and thereupon he interprets that Hesiodian Zevg 
or Jupiter into a compliance with the third hypostasis of his Divine triad 
so as properly to signify the superior Soul of the world ; evAoymy 08, us- 
yuadng tiv0g Sravotas txyovoy sivas tov Aia. Keovos ya 10 x09 400Y av- 
TOU xul uxjoatoy tov Nov: got O& oUTOS Oveuvot vios, wg hoyog* Never- 
theless it is reasonable to suppose Zeus or Jupiter to be the offspring of 
some great mind; and Chronos or Saturn signifieth a pure and perfect 
mind eternal ; who again is said to have been the son of Uranus and 
Ceelius.—W here it is manifest, that Plato endeavors to accommodate this 
poetic trinity of gods, Uranus, Chronos, and Zeus, or Ceelius, Saturn, 
and Jupiter, to his own trinity of Divine hypostases, t &yadov, vovc and 
yur, the first good, a perfect intellect, and the highest soul—Which 
accommodation is accordingly further pursued by Plotinus in several 
places, as Enn. 5.1. 1. c. 4. and Enn. 5. 1. 8. c. £8. Nevertheless, 
these three archichal hypostases of the Platonic trinity, though looked 
upon as substances distinct from each other, and subordinate, yet are 
they frequently taken altogether by them for the whole supreme Deity. 
However, the word Zev¢ is by Plato severally attributed to each of them ; 
which Proclus thus observed upon the Timeus: !2¢yaey otv mohhot wey 
shot totes xa maga Whata tov As: “Adhos yuo 0 Snuoveyos Zevs, ws 
év Koatthw yéyountur, war &dhos 6 Ilo@tos tig Kooviag tevados, we év Fog 
yia héyeton, uot “dhos 6 Unodutos, WS &v TH Daidew wagadidotat, xab Hos 
6 OvEaYioS, site Ent TOU Anhuvotc site O éy TH Dutégov meQiddw. We say, 
therefore, that there are several orders, ranks or degrees of Zeus or Ju- 
piter in Plato; for sometimes he is taken for the Demiurgus or opificer 
of the world, as in Cratylus; sometimes for the first of the Saturnian 
triad, as in Gorgias; sometimes for the superior Soul of the world, as 
in Phedrus; and, lastly, sometimes for the lower soul of the heaven.— 
Though, by Proclus’s leave, that Zeus or Jupiter which is mentioned 
in Plato’s Cratylus (being plainly the superior Psyche or Soul of the 
world) is not properly the Demiurgus or opificer, according to him; 
that title rather belonging to vovg or intellect, which is the second hy- 
postasis in his trinity. 


1 Page 298. 
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As for the vulgar of the Greekish Pagans, whether they apprehend- 
ed God to be vovv éyonuévoy tov xoouov, a mind or intellect separate 
from the world, or else to be a soul of the world only ;—it cannot be 
doubted, but that by the word Zeus they commonly understood the su- 
preme Deity in one or other of those senses, the father and king of 
gods; he being frequently thus styled in their solemn nuncupations of 
vows, Zev xatno, Zev ave, O Jupiter father, and O Jupiter king. As he 
was invoked also Zet Baovdev in that excellent prayer of an ancient poet, 
not without cause commended in Plato’s Alcibiades ;! 


~ ~ ‘ ‘ 2 =) ? 
Zev Baowdsv, ta usy oF nai Evyousvots nol CLVEVHTOLS 
, . ‘ 2? 3 
"Aue Oidov, ta O& Seva nad evyoutvors amudssery * 


O Jupiter king, give us good things, whether we pray or pray not for 
them; but withhold evil things from us, though we should pray never 
so earnestly for them.—But the instances of this kind being innumera- 
ble, we shall forbear to mention any more of them: only we shall ob- 
serve, that Zeus Sabazius was a name for the supreme God, sometime 
introduced amongst the Greeks, and derived in all probability from the 
Hebrew Sabaoth, or Adonai Tsebaoth, the Lord of hosts (that is, of the 
heavenly hosts) or the supreme governor of the world. Which there- 
fore Aristophanes took notice of asa strange and foreign god, lately 
crept in amongst them, that ought to be banished out of Greece : these 
several names of God being then vulgarly spoken of as so many distinct 
deities, as shall be more fully declared afterward. We shall likewise 
elsewhere show, that besides Zevc, Zev also was used by the Greeks as 
a name for that God, who is the supreme moderator and governor of 
the whole world. 

That the Latins did in like manner by Jupiter and Jovis, frequent- 
ly denote the supreme Deity, and Monarch of the universe, is a thing 
unquestionable; and which does sufficiently appear from those epithets 
that were commonly given to him, of optzmus and maximus, the best 
and the greatest; and also of omnipotens, frequently bestowed upon 
him by Virgil and others. Which word Jupiter or Jovis, though Ci- 
cero? etymologize it a juvando, or from juvans pater, as not knowing 
how to do it otherwise ; yet we may rather conclude it to have been of 
an Hebraical extraction, and derived from that Tetragrammaton, or 
name of God, consisting of four consonants; whose vowels (which is 
to be pronounced with) though they be not now certainly known, yet 





‘ In Alcibiad. secundo, sive de Precatione, p. 40. 
2 De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xxv. p. 2902. tom. ix. oper. 
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must it needs have some such sound as this, either Jovah or J avah, or 
Ievw, or "Jaw, or the like ; and the abbreviation of this name was Jah. 
For as the Pagan nations had, besides appellatives, their several proper 
names for God, so also had the Hebrews theirs, and such as being given 
by God himself, was most expressive of his nature, it signifying eternal 
and necessary existence. 

But, in the next place, we shall suggest, that the Pagans did not on- 
ly signify the supreme God, by these proper names, but also frequently 
by the appellatives themselves, when used not for a god in general, but 
for the God, or God zat’ éfoyqv, and by way ofeminency. And thus 6 
Seog and dees, are often taken by the Greeks, not for Sear tc, a God, 
or one of the gods, but for God, or the supreme Deity. We have seve- 
ral examples hereof in passages before cited occasionally in this very 
chapter, as in that of Aristotle’s, 7 ouy Gy xQEittoy xud &xvotijuns may 6 
Seog ; what is there, therefore, that can be better than knowledge, but 


only God ?—As also that other of his, that happiness consisteth princi-- 


pally in virtue, totm cvvapoloynucvoy juiy uagtvgs to Feo ~oousvors, it is 
a thing, that ought to be acknowledged by us from the nature of God. 
—So likewise in that of Thales, toscSitatoy marvtay 0 eos, ayévntoy 
yag* God is the oldest of all things, because he is unmade ;—and that 
of Maximus Tyrius, 20Ad0i Feoi modes Feov xai cvvagyovrtes Fem, many 
gods, the sons of God, and co-reigners together with God.—Besides 
which, there have been others also mentioned, which we shall not here 
repeat. And innumerable more instances of this kind might be added; 
as that of Antiphanes,! Szo¢ ovdert Zouxer, Suome0 avtov orvdsic éxuadety && 
sizovog Oivatat, God is like to nothing, for which cause he cannot be 
learnt by any from an image :—this of Socrates, « tavry pihoy to Few 
taity ywéoFw, if God will have it so, let it be so.—And that of Epicte- 
tus,? ov wovoy usuryco THY xeFoliner, Ti Euor, Th Ovx Eucy ; TE DéhEL us WOL- 
giv © Osos viv; do thou only remember these catholic and universal 
principles, what is mine, and what is not mine? what would God have 
me now to do? and what would he have me not to do ?—But we shall 
mention no more of these, because they occur so frequently in all man- 
ner of Greek writers, both metrical and prosaical. 

Wherefore we shall here only add, that as the singular dog was 
thus often used by the Greeks for God xat’ é£oz7, or in way of emi- 
nency, that is, for the supreme Deity; so was likewise the plural dot 





' Apud Hug. Grot. Excerpt. veter. Tragic. et Comicor. p. 632. 
2 Apud Platon. in Critone, p. 370. 
> Apud Arrian. in Epictet. lib. iv. p. 385. edit. Cantabrig. 
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oe ae 
frequently used by them for the inferior gods, by way of distinetion 


from the supreme. As in that usual form of prayer and exclamation, 
w Zev xat Osot, O Jupiter and the gods ;—and that form of obtestation, 
moos Atos xo Oewy, by Jupiter and the gods.—So in this of Euripe- 
des :'\— 


> ” \ »” A be ’ be , 
Ahh éutiy, tote* nay tig éyyehe hoya, 


| ' , 
Zsve nar Osol, Bootera levourtes tudy * 


Est, (sint licet qui rideant) est Jupiter, 
Superique, casus qui vident mortalium. 


In which passages, as Jupiter is put for the supreme God, so is Osos 
likewise put for the inferior gods, in way of distinction from him. 
Thus also, Osos, and Geol, are taken both together in Plato’s Phedo, 
Osos for the supreme unmade and incorruptible Deity, and @<ot for the 
inferior gods only, 26 0é ve Osog (oiuat) pn 6 Ywxoutys, xob avTO tO HS 
leis sidos mage mavt@y uv OuodoynFein, wndénots unoAAve Sa. Inge wav 
tov uévtor vy Ae (2py) uvFounay ye, zal ete weddoy, ws éyouct, maga Os- 
ay. I suppose, said Socrates,’ that God, and the very species, essence 
or idea, of life will be granted by all to be incorruptible. Doubtless by 
all men (said Cebes) but much more, as I conceive by the gods.—But 
a further instance will be propounded afterward of the word Geot, thus 
used by way of distinction, for the inferior gods only; as it was_ before 
declared, that the theogonia, or generation of gods was accordingly un- 
derstood by the Greeks universally of the ot @soi, that is, the inferior 
gods. 

Moreover as the word Qsog was taken zat’ éoyyy, or by way of em- 
inency, for the supreme God, so was Jaiuwy likewise. As for exam- 
ple, in this passage of Callimachus, before cited imperfectly :* 


Ei Osov oioFa, 


” > c od ’ 
Tod" ot xo O&00 Jaiuor nay Suvatoy * 

















Si Deus est tibi notus, 
Hoc etiam noris, omnia posse Deum. 


' Vide Grotii Excerpta veter. Tragicor. et Comicor. p. 417. 

2 Page 106. 

3 Plato de Rep. ovy imo Psa moré awehetron, os av MOOT UCI aL EFE- 
An Sixoos yiveoDou nol énctndevor agetyy, sig ooov Suvatoy avIeanw ¢mo- 
otcFus Oem: He will never be neglected of the gods, who endeavors as 
much as it is possible for a man, to be Jike to God, p. 618. 


4 Vide Fragmenta Callimichi a Rich. Bentleio collecta, p. 372. 
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Where Geos and 4aiuwy are used both alike stgnanter, for the supreme 
God. And thus «lso in that famous passage of another poet : 











Tois yu aditgors, | 
Ey ahi nai yoice, xoxo wire Pyxato Anivov. — 


Homer, likewise, in one and the same place,! seems to use Geos and 
Aaiuwy both together, after the same manner, for the supreme God : 


“Onnot” avng éPéher we0¢ Saiuova pati uaysc Don, 
“Ov ue Feog tiple, Toxo ob péyo: MHwa xvAloFy. 


Quoties homo vult, adverso numine, cum viro pugnare, 
Quem Deus honorat, mox in eum magna clades devolvitur. 


Again we conceive, that Jupiter, or the supreme God, was some- 
times signified amongst the Pagans by that expression, Peo avtos, Deus 
ipse, as in that of Homer’s ninth Iliad :? 


> > = 1 - ie, | 
Ovd és xéy wou UnoaTain Oso avtos, 





Teas anokvous Snosy véov nBworta. : 
—Neque si mihi promitteret Deus ipse, 
‘ 


Senectutem abradens, effecturum me juvenem pubescentem. 


And thus St. Cyril of Alexandria interprets Homer here, %0v vag mov 
_ gnoir, st nol Fea Tig UMdTyoLtO pot TOU MEY VHOWS UEUTOAY, MAYA OYETOY 
J TH veornto, Tetnonxe OE TO YORU UoYH TH ént martas Feo, etc. TO yao 
ToL Os0g avtOs, ox ep Eva tay éy uvdous mEMhacErwy Teva, H’TOY J On mo- 
voy naTaoNUNYULEY KY TOY GAnDa> Ovta Osov* Homer doth not say, if any 
of the gods would promise me freedom from old age, and restitution of 
youth, but he reserves the matter only to the supreme God ; neither 
doth he refer it to any of the fictitious poetic gods, but to the true God 
alone.-—The same language was also spoken in the laws of the twelve 
tables :4 ‘‘ Deos adeunio caste, opes amovento: si secus faxint, Deus 
ipse vindex erit.” Let the gods be worshipped chastely, superfluity of 
riches and pomp being removed: if men do otherwise, God himself 
will be the avenger.—Where, though the word gods be used generally, 
so as to comprehend both the supreme and inferior gods under it, yet 


1 liad. lib. i. ver. 98. 2 Ver. 448. 

3 Contra Jul. lib. i. [p. 27. edit. Spanh.] So Justin. Mart. ad Gre. coh. 
p. 22. [ed. Colon.] 

* Vide Ciceron. de Legibus, lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 33845. tom. ix. oper. 
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Deus ipse, God himself, denotes the supreme God only. In like man- 
ner, 0 daiuwy arog also seems to be taken for the supreme God, in that 
of Euripides :! 


Aves we 0 Auivwr avros, otav éyw Fého, 
which was thus rendered by Horace : 
Ipse Deus, simulatque volet, me solvet. 


Notwithstanding which, Jaiuwy and Joiuoves are often distin- 
guished from Qsos and Geol, they being put for an inferior rank of be- 
ings below the gods vulgarly called demons ; which word in a large 
sense comprehends also heroes under it. For though these demons be 
sometimes called gods too, yet were they rather accounted “Huideor 
demi-gods, than gods. And thus Qeot xai Jaiwovec, gods and demons, 
are frequently joined together, as things distinct from one another ; 
which notion of the word Plato refers to, when he concludes Love not 
to be a god, but ademon only. But of these demons we are to speak 
more afterward. 

Furthermore, the Pagan writers frequently understand the supreme 
God by the to Osiov, when the word is used substantively. As, for ex- 
ample, in this of Epicharmus ;? 


4 ~ , ~ 
Ovdéy Siapevyer To Fetov* tovto ywvwoxew oe Osi * 
3 ~ ‘ ~ P a ~ 
Avtog oF nuwy éxontys* advvate 0 ovdév Ose. 


Res nulla est Deum que lateat, scire quod te conyenit : 
Ipse est noster introspector, tum Deus nil non potest. 


So likewise in this of Plato’s,? wogéw 7dovi¢ not hinys Wovtou 10 Feiov, 
God is far removed both from pleasure and grief—And Plotinus calls 
the supreme God, 10 év 1@ mavti Setov, the Divinity that is in the uni- 
verse.—But because the instances hereof are also innumerable, we shall 
decline the mentioning of any more, and instead of them, only set down 
the judgment of that diligent and impartial observer of the force of 
words, Henricus Stephanus,’ concerning it : “ Redditur etiam 10 Setoy 
sepe Deus, sed ita tamen, ut intelligendum sit, non de quolibet Deo ab 
ipsis etiam profanis scriptoribus dici, verum de eo quem intelligerent, 

1 In Bacchis, ver. 497. 

2 Apud Clement. Alexandrin. Stromat. lib. v. p. 708. The translation 
is by Grotius in Excerpt. veter Tragicor. et Comicor. p. 481. 

3 Epist. iii. p. 708. 

4 In Thesauro Greece Lingua, tom. i. p. 1534. 
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cum ov dicebant quasi xat oxi» ad differentiam eorum, qui multi 
appellatione Seay includebantur, summum videlicet supremumque Nu- 
men, et quasi dicas ev Seay Unator zal égvotor, ut loquitur de Jove 
Homerus.”’ 

Lastly, as 10 Pov, so likewise was to duuorioy used by the Greeks 
for the supreme Numen, or that Divinity, which governs the whole 
world. ‘Thus, whereas it was commonly said, according to Herodo- 
tus!) ory 10 Feioy pIovegoy, that God was envious ;—the meaning where- 
of was, that he did not commonly suffer any great human prosperity to 
continue long, without some check or counterbuff ; the same _prover- 
bial speech is expressed in Aristotle, g@ovegory to Saywororv. And in 
this sense the word seems to be used in Isocrates ad Demonicum, tive 
TO Oomovrioy aet pév, ucchiotoe OE Estee Tig MOAEws, worship God always, but 
especially with the city, in her public sacrifices—And doubtless it was 
thus taken by Epictetus,? in this passage of his, uia odog éni sveovuy, 
TOLTO xu OQSeoV, xol uEP sjusouy xal vixTwQ, oT MEOZELQOY, UNOOTATOS 
TAY UTQoULQETWY, TO undéy WOLov HyEioFuL, TO MaQadOVUL TAarTA TH JoLUOo- 
vig, xob ti tUzn. There is but one way to tranquillity of mind and 
happiness: let this therefore be always ready at hand with thee, both 
when thou wakest early in the morning, and all the day long, and 
when thou goest late to sleep; to account no external things thine own, 
but to commit all these to God and fortune.—And there is a very re- 
markable passage in Demosthenes* (observed by Budeus) that must 
not be here omitted ; in which we have oi @eo/ plainly for the inferior 
or minor gods only, and 10 daiudrvoy for the supreme God, both to- 
gether ; sicovta of Geol xa to Scauorveoy, toy un Ta Oixoum wypiocusvor. 
The gods and the Deity will know or take notice of him that gives not 
a righteous sentence ;—that is, both the inferior gods and the supreme 
God himself. Wherefore we see, that the word deajmoroyr, as to its 
grammatical form, is not a diminutive, as some have conceived, but an 
adjective substantived ; as well as to #etiov is. Nevertheless in Pagan 
writings, Jacuovioy also, as well as daéuwy, from whence it is derived, is 
often used for an inferior rank of beings below the gods, though some- 
times called gods too ; and such was Socrates’ da:uovor, so commonly 
known. But the grammar of this word, and its proper signification in 
Pagan writers, cannot better be manifested, than by citing that passage of 





———_—______ 





1 Lib. iii. cap. xli. p. 176. He cites this from an Epistle of Amasis 
to the tyrant Polycrates, 


2 Arr. lib. iv. c. iv. p. 887. [edit. Cantab.] 
5 Orat. 2e9i magangeafeias, pr. 266, edit. Greece. Basil. 1532. fol. 
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Socrates’! own, in his Apology, as written by Plato; who though general- 
ly supposed to have had a demon, was notwithstanding by Melitus accus- 
edof atheism; tot dors av FQunwy, wo Mélite, dvFooneve sv vouiles weay- 
uate: sivon, av Famous 8 ov vouiser ; | OatLG TmmOVUS Mev OU VoMiceL, iemLXE 
dé modypata, etc. orx Zor, w kguote avdQar, adda TO ent toTH amdxguVaL, 
BoP Cori Jouoria wey vouiter movyuorte sive, Satuovac Os ov voutter; ovx 
Zot’ GAR ovy Joumorie ys vouite xata tov cov hoyov’ st Jé xot Souder 
youita, xo Oucuovac Symov woddy uvayxn vouisew ps éotiv. tos 0& Dasuovac 
ouzt Htor Feove ve nyovusta sivou, 7 Feoay mawdac, etc. Is there any one, 
O Melitus, who acknowledging, that there are human things, can yet 
deny, that there are any men? or confessing that there are equine 
things, can nevertheless deny, that there are any horses ? If this cannot 
be, then no man, who acknowledges demonial things, can deny de- 
mons. Wherefore I being confessed to assert Jusuorie, must needs be 
granted to hold daiwovas also. Now do we not all think, that demons 
are either gods, or at least sons of the gods? Wherefore for any one 
jo conceive, that there are demons, and yet no gods, is altogether as 
absurd, as if any should think, that there are mules, but yet neither 
horses nor asses.—However, in the New Testament, according to the 
judgments of Origen, Eusebius, and others of the ancient fathers, both 
those words daiuorus and do.uorie are alike taken, always in a worser 
sense, for evil and impure spirits only. 

But over and besides all this, the Pagans do often characterize the 
supreme God by such titles, epithets, and descriptions, as are incom- 
municably proper to him ; thereby plainly distinguishing him from all 
other inferior gods. He being sometimes called by them 6 Anuoveyos, 
the opifex, architect, or maker of the world ; 6 ‘Hysuay tot wavtos nab 
"Aoxnyétns, the prince and chief ruler of the universe ; 6 ZZgwtos and o 
Ioatict0s Feog (by the Greeks) and (by the Latins) Primus Deus, the 
first God ; 6 Heatos, Nove, the first Mind ; 6 wéyas Oeos, the great God ; 
6 wéyiot0g Ooduwy, and 0 usyictog Fear, the greatest God, and the great- 
est of the gods ; 0 ‘Ty.otos, the Highest ; and’o vnatos Fear, the Su- 
preme of the gods ; 6 avwretw dsoc, the uppermost, or most transcen- 
dent God; Princeps ille Deus, that chief or principal God ; Oso¢g Seay, 


the God of gods; and ‘4oeyy *Agzciv, the Principle of principles ; To 


moatoy aitvoy, the First Cause ; ‘O tods 10 nay yevyqous, he that genera- 
ted or created this whole universe ; 6 xeatéwy tov mayrog, he that ruleth 
over the whole world ; Summus Rector et Dominus, the supreme Gov- 
ernor and Lord of all ; 0 éat wé&ox Ss0¢, the God over all ; 0 Fs0g ayevy- 





' P. 27. Steph. [There are several omissions in this quotation from 
Plato and some alterations. ] 
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TOS, GUTOYsVI/S, UUTO@UAS, avdumootatos, the ingenerate or unmade, self- 
originated and self-subsisting Deity ; Movas, a Monad ; To y xai auto 
ayadov, Unity and Goodness itself ; To éméxewva tig ovetes, and 10 Ume- 
govcvoy, that which is above essence or super-essential ; To ércéxeivae VOU, 
that which is above mind and understanding ; “‘Summum ille et eter- 
num, neque mutabile neque interiturum,’—that supreme and eternal 
Being, which is immutable and can never perish ; “4oz7, xat tédos, xas 
uécoy anaytoy, the beginning, and end and middle of all things ; “Ev 
zai mavte, one and all things; Deus unus et omnes, one God and all 
gods : and, lastly, to name no more, % IZgdvoe, or Providence, as dis- 
tinguished from ®vaxs, Nature, is often used by them also as a name for 
the supreme God, which, because it is of the feminine gender, the im- 
pious and atheistical Epicureans therefore took occasion to call God, 
ridiculously and jeeringly, “Anum fatidicam Proneam.”! Now all 
these, and other such-like expressions, being found in the writings of 
professed Pagans (as we are able to show) and some of them very fre- 
quently, it cannot be denied, but that the Pagans did put a manifest 
difference betwixt the supreme God, and all other inferior gods. 

XV. What hath been now declared, might, as we conceive, be 
judged sufficient, in order to our present undertaking ; which is to 
prove, that the more intelligent of the ancient Pagans, notwithstanding 
that multiplicity of gods worshipped by thém, did generally acknow- 
ledge one supreme, omnipotent, and only unmade Deity. Neverthe- 
less, since men are commonly so much prepossessed with a contrary 
persuasion, (the reason whereof seems to be no other than this, that be- 
cause the notion of the word god, which is now generally received 
amongst us Christians, is such as does essentially include self-existence 
in it, they are therefore apt to conceit, that it must needs do so like- 
wise amongst the Pagans) ; we shall endeavor to produce yet some 
further evidence for the truth of our assertion. And, first, we conceive 
this to be no confirmation thereof, because after the publication of 
Christianity, and all along during that tugging and contest, which was 
betwixt it and Paganism, none of the professed champions for Pagan- 
ism and antagonists of Christianity, (when occasion was now offered 
them) did ever assert any such thing as a multiplicity of understanding 
deities unmade (or creators) but on the contrary, they all generally dis- 
claimed it, professing to acknowledge one supreme self-existent Deity, 
the maker of the whole universe. 

It is a thing highly probable, if not unquestionable, that Apollonius 








? Vide Ciceron. de Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. viii. p. 2890. tom. ix. oper. 
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Tyanzus, shortly after the publication of the gospel to the world, was a 
person made choice of by the policy, and assisted by the powers, of the 
kingdom of darkness, for the doing of some things extraordinary, mere- 
ly out of design to derogate from the miracles of our Saviour Christ, and 
to enable Paganism the better to bear up against the assaults of Chris- 
tianity. For amongst the many writers of this philosopher’s life, some, 
and particularly Philostratus, seem to have had no other aim in this 
their whole undertaking, than only to dress up Apollonius in such a 
garb and manner, as might make him best seem to be a fit corrival with 
our Saviour Christ, both in respect of sanctity and miracles, Eunapius! 
therefore telling us, that he mistitled his book, and that instead of 
“Anoldwviou Bios, the life of Apollonius, he should have called it Qzov sig 
avFourous éxrdnuiar, the coming down, and converse of God with men ; 
forasmuch as this Apollonius (saith he) was not a bare philosopher or 
man, olde m1 Seay xol avFownov mwéoor, but a certain middle thing be- 
twixt the gods and men.—And that this was the use commonly made 
by the Pagans of this history of Apollonius, namely to set him up in way 
of opposition and rivalry to our Saviour Christ, appears sundry ways. 
Marcellinus, in an Epistle of his to St. Austin,® declares this as the 
grand objection of the Pagans against Christianity, (therefore desiring 
St. Austin’s answer to the same;) “‘ Nihil aliud Dominum, quam alii 
homines facere potuerunt, fecisse vel egisse mentiuntur; Apollonium 
siquidem suum nobis, et Apuleium, aliosque magice artis homines, in 
medium proferunt, quorum majora contendunt extitisse miracula.” 
The Pagans pretend, that our Saviour Christ did no more than what 
other men have been able to do, they producing their Apollonius and 
Apuleius, and other magicians, whom they contend to have done great- 
er miracles.—And it is well known, that Hierocles, to whom Eusebius 
gives the commendation of a very learned man, wrote a book against 
the Christians (entitled, Diucadnns, or Aoyou qrdadnFec) the chief de- 
sign whereof was to compare this Apollonius Tyanzus with, and _ pre- 
fer him before, our Saviour Christ : “4vw xod xatm Fovddovor, ceuvivortes 
toy Inoovy, we tuphoic avaBlepou ts Mugaczorte., noi Tie ToLa’TA Joacurte 
Soavuooia They are Hierocles’ own words in Eusebius: ‘‘ The 
Christians (saith he) keep a great deal of stir, crying up of one Jesus, 
for restoring sight to the blind, and doing some such other wonders.” 
And then mentioning the thaumaturgi or wonder-workers amongst the 
Pagans, but especially Apollonius Tyanzus, and insisting largely upon 





1 In Vitis Sophistarum, Proem. p. 6, 7. edit. Plantin. 


* Inter Epistol, Augustin. Epist. cxxxvi. tom. ii. oper. p. 304. edit. 
Benedict. 
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his miracles, he adds in the close of all, tévoc oy Eveza tovtww éurnoSny ; 
ia &SF, ovyxoivey Thy Hustéoay axo7 nai BeGaiar ép Excotw xgiow, xod THY 
Tov XQLOTLAVaY KOUPOLTA’ ELMEQ NUEIS MEY TOV TOLALTA MEMOLNXOTE, OU SEOY, 
alla Feoig xeyagurpévov avOoa jyotueta: ot O2 Ot dhiyac teputetag TevAs TOY 
“Ingoty Osoy averyogstvover. 'To what purpose now have we mentioned all 
these things? but only that the solid judgment of us [Pagans} might be 
compared with the levity of the Christians; forasmuch as we do not 
account him a god who did all these miracles, but only a person be- 
loved of the gods; whilst they declare Jesus to be a God, merely for 
doing a few wonders.—Where, because Eusebius is silent, we cannot 
but subjoin an answer out of Lactantius (which indeed he seems to 
have directed against those very words of Hierocles, though not naming 
of him) it being both pertinent and full; '‘ Apparet nos sapientiores 
esse, qui mirabilibus factis non statim fidem divinitatis adjunximus, 
quam vos, qui ob exigua portenta Deum credidisti Disce igitur, si 
quid tibi cordis est, non solum idcirco a nobis Deum creditum Christum, 
quia mirabilia fecit, sed quia vidimus in eo facta esse omnia, que nobis 
annunciata sunt, vaticinia prophetarum. Fecit mirabilia; magum 
putassemus, ut et vos nuncupatis; et Judzitunc putaverunt: si non 
illa ipsa facturum Christum, prophete omnes uno spiritu predicassent. 
Itaque Deum credimus, non magis ex factis, operibusque mirandis ; 
quam ex illa ipsa cruce, quam vos sicut canes lambitis: quoniam simul 
et illa predicta est. Non igitur suo testimonio, (cui enim de se dicenti 
potest credi?) sed prophetarum testimonio, qui omnia que fecit ac 
passus est, multo ante cecinerunt: fidem divinitatis accepit ; quod ne- 
que Apollonio neque Apuleio neque cuiquam magorum potest aliquan- 
do contingere.” It is manifest, that we Christians are wiser than you 
Pagans, in that we do not presently attribute divinity to a person mere- 
ly because of his wonders; whereas a few portentous things, or extra- 
ordinary actions, will be enough with you to make you deify the doer of 
them (and so indeed did some of them, however Hierocles denies it, 
deify Apollonius.) Let this writer against Christianity therefore learn 
(if he have any understanding or sense in him) that Christ was not 
therefore believed to be a God by us Christians, merely because of his 
miracles, but because we saw all those things done by and accomplish- 
ed in him, which were long before predicted to us by the prophets. He 
did miracles, and we should therefore have suspected him for a magician 
(as you now call him, and as the Jews then supposed him to be) had not 
all the prophets with one voice foretold, that he should do such things. 
We believe him therefore to be God, no more for his miracles than from 








1 De. Justi. |. v. c. v. @ 
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that very cross of his, which you so much quarrel with, because that 
was likewise foretold. So that our belief of Christ’s divinity is not 
founded upon his own testimony (for who can be believed concerning 
himself?) but upon the testimony of the prophets, who sang long before 
of all those things, which he both did and suffered. Which is such a 
peculiar advantage and privilege of his, as that neither Apollonius nor 
Apuleius, nor any other magician, could ever share therein.—Now, as 
for the life and morals of this Apollonius Tyanzus, as it was a thing 
absolutely necessary for the carrying on of sucha diabolical design, that 
the person made use of for an instrament should have some colorable 
and plausible pretence to virtue; so did Apollonius accordingly take 
upon him the profession of a Pythagorean; and indeed act that part 
externally so well, that even Sidonius Apollinaris,! though a Christian 
was so dazzled with the glittering show and lustre of his counterfeit 
virtues, as if he had been enchanted by this magician so long after his 
death. Nevertheless, whosoever is not very dim-sighted in such matters 
as these, or partially affected, may easily perceive, that this Apollonius 
was so far from having any thing of that Divine Spirit which manifest- 
ed itself in our Saviour Christ, (transcending all the philosophers that 
ever were) that he fell short of the better moralized Pagans; as for ex- 
ample Socrates, there being a plain appearance of much pride and 
vain-glory (besides other foolery) discoverable both in his words and 
actions. And this Eusebius? undertakes to evince from Philostratus’s 
own history (though containing many falsehoods in it) ov)’ év énusuxéoe 
wat pstgiog avdgcow K&ioy éyixelve, OUZ OMWS TH CHTIQS jUBY XgLoTH 
sagatdévar tov AnolAwvioy, that Apollonius was so far from deserving 
to be compared with our Saviour Christ, that he was not fit to be rank- 
ed amongst the moderately and indifferently honest men.—Wherefore, 
as to his reputed miracle, if credit be to be given to those relations, and 
such things were really done by him, it must for this reason also be 
concluded, that they were done no otherwise than by magic and necro- 
mancy ; and that this Apollonius was but an archimago or grand ma- 
gician. Neither ought this to be suspected for a mere slander cast 
upon him by partially affected Christians only, since, during his life- 
time, he was generally reputed, even amongst the Pagans themselves, 
or no other than a yoyg,° or infamous enchanter, and accused of that 





1 Epistolar. lib. viii. Epist. iii. p. 462, 463, 
2 Advers. Hieroclem, cap. iv. p. 431. 


3 This is related by Philostratus in Vita Apollonii, lib, il, cap. xvii. 
p. 156. 
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very crime before Domitian the emperor :! as he was also represented 
such by one of the Pagan writers of his life, Mcragenes,” senior to 
Philostratus, as we learn from Origen : meoi uaystag papéy, ote 6 Bovho- 
puevos éSeraou, TOTEQOY MOTE xed PrkdgopoL GAWTOL EioLY GUTH, Ei jr, aVaY- 
yoto te yeyouuueva Mowayéves tov “Anoldwviov tov Tvavéws woyou nat 
gilocogov anournuovevvatav’ év oig O pa Xowtvevos, odhe gidocogos, 
Epyoey Uhw@vos U0 Tis év “AnohAwvio wanysiac, ox ayEVEis TivAs PLhoTOMoNs, 
Wig QOS YONTA avtoy sicshOdvtag? gy ols, OlucL, xabmegt "Evpedtov mavU 
Sumyijouro, xui twos Envxovgsiov. As concerning the infamous and dia- 
bolical magic, he that would know whether or no a philosopher be 
temptable by it, or illaqueable into it, let him read the writings of 
Meeragenes concerning the memorable things of Apollonius Tyanzus 
the magician and philosopher ; in which he that was no Christian, but 
a Pagan philosopher himself, affirmeth some not ignoble philosophers to 
have been taken with Apollonius’s magic, including (as I suppose) in 
that number Euphrates and a certain Epicurean.—And no doubt but 
this was the reason, why Philostratus*® derogates so much from the au- 
thority of this Mcragenes, affirming him to have been ignorant of many 
things concerning Apollonius (ov yo Movgayéver te meocextéoy, etc.) 
Because Mceragenes had thus represented Apollonius in his true colors 
as a magician; whereas Philostratus’s whole business and design was, 
on the contrary, to vindicate him from that imputation: the truth 
whereof, notwithstanding, may be sufficiently evinced, even from those 
very things that are recorded by Philostratus himself. 

And here by the way we shall observe, that it is reported by good 
historians, that miracles were also done by Vespasian at Alexandria, 
=“ Per eos menses (they are the words of Tacitus) multa miracula 
evenere, quis ccelestis favor, et quedam in Vespasianum inclinatio 
numinum ostenderetur. Ex plebe Alexandrina quidam, oculorum tabe 
notus, genua ejus advolvitur, remedium cecitatis exposcens gemitu ; 
monitu Serapidis dei, quem dedita superstitionibus gens ante alios colit ; 
precabaturque principem, ut genas et oculorum orbes dignaretur res- 
pergere oris excremento. Alius manu eger, eodem deo auctore, ut 
pede ac vestigio Cesaris calcaretur orabat.” At that time many mira- - 
cles happened at Alexandria, by which was manifested the heavenly 
favor and inclination of the Divine powers towards Vespasian. A 
plebeian Alexandrian, that had been known to be blind, cast himself at 
the feet of Vespasian, begging with tears from him a remedy for his 





1 Philostrat. ubi supra, lib. viii. cap. vii. p. 327. 
2 Con. Cel. 1. 6. p. 302. 3 Ibid. lib. i. cap. iii. p. 5, 6. 
4 Hist. |. iv. p. 111. 
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sight (and that according to the suggestion of the god Serapis) that he 
would deign but to spit upon his eyes and face. Another having alame 
hand (directed by the same oracle) beseeches him but to tread upon it 
with his foot.—And after some debate concerning this business, both 
these things being done by Vespasian, statim conversa ad usum ma- 
nus, et ceco reluxit dies; the lame hand presently was restored to its 
former usefulness, and the blind man recovered his sight: both which 
things (saith the historian) some who were eye-witnesses do to this very 
day testify, when it can be no advantage to any one to lie concerning 
it.—And that there seems to be some reason to suspect, that our archi- 
mago Apollonius Tyaneus might have some finger in this business 
also, because he was not only familiarly and intimately acquainted with 
Vespasian, but also at that very time (as Philostratus,’ informeth us) 
present with him at Alexandria, where he also did many miracles him- 
self. However, we may here take notice of another stratagem and 
policy of the devil in this, both to obscure the miracles of our Saviour 
Christ, and to weaken men’s faith in the Messiah, and bafile the notion 
of it; that whereas a fame of prophecies had gone abroad every where 
that a king was to come out of Judea and rule over the whole world, 
(by which was understood no other than the Messiah) by reason of these 
miracles done by Vespasian, this oracle or prediction might the rather 
seem to have its accomplishment in him, who was first proclaimed 
emperor in Judea, and to whom Josephus” himself basely and flatter- 
ingly had applied it. And since this business was started and suggest- 
ed by the god Serapis, that is, by the devil (of whose counsel probably 
Apollonius also was ;) this makes it still more strongly suspicable, that 
it was really a design or policy of the devil, by imitating the miracles of 
our Saviour Christ, both in Apollonius and Vespasian, to counterwork 
God Almighty in the plot of Christianity, and to keep up or conserve 
his own usurped tyranny in the Pagan world still. Nevertheless, we 
shall here show Apollonius all the favor we can, and therefore suppose 
him not to have been one of those more foul and black magicians, of 
the common sort, such as are not only grossly sunk and debauched in 
their lives, but also knowingly do homage to evil spirits as such, for the 
gratification of their lusts; but rather one of those more refined ones, 
who have been called by themselves Theurgists, such as being in some 
measure freed from the grosser vices, and thinking to have to do only 
with good spirits; nevertheless, being proud and vain-glorious, and 
affecting wonders, and to transcend the generality of mankind, are, by 





1 Ubi supra, lib. v. cap. xxvii. p. 209. et. lib. viii. cap. vil. sect. 11. p, 329. 
2 De Bello Judaico, lib. v. cap. v. sect. iv. p. 890. tom. ii. oper. 
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a Divine nemesis, justly exposed to the illusions of the devil or evil 
spirits, cunningly insinuating here, and aptly accommodating them- 
selves to them. However, concerning this Apollonius, it is undeniable, 
that he was a zealous upholder of the Pagan Polytheism,-and a stout 
champion for the gods, he professing to have been taught by the Samian 
Pythagoras’s ghost, how to worship these gods, invisible as well as visi- 
ble,! and to have converse with them. For which cause he is styled by 
Vopiscus,* amicus verus deorum, a true friend of the gods ;—that is, a 
hearty and sincere friend to that old Pagan religion, now assaulted by 
Christianity, in which not one only true God, but a multiplicity of gods, 
were worshipped. But notwithstanding all this, Apollonius himself 
was a clear and undoubted assertor of one supreme Deity; as is evident 
from his apologetic oration in Philostratus,® prepared for Domitian ; in 
which he calls him, toy tay diwv, and tov aavtay Syuoveyor Feor, that 
God, who is the maker of the whole universe, and of all things.—And, 
as he elsewhere in Philostratus declares both the Indians and Egyptians 
to have agreed in this theology, insomuch that though the Egyptians 
condemned the Indians for many other of their opinions, yet did they 
highly applaud this doctrine of theirs, tig uév Oho yevéosog Te xual ovotas 
Sov Onuroveyor siver, roids évFvunFjvae tavto, attwov 10 ayudoy sive 
_avrov, that God was the maker both of the generation and essence of all 
things, and that the cause of his making them was his essential good- 
ness :—so doth he himse!f very much commend this philosophy of Jar- 
chas,’ the Indian brahmin, viz. that the whole world was but one 
great animal, and might be resembled to a vast ship, wherein there are 
many inferior subordinate governors, under one supreme, the oldest and 
wisest ; as also expert mariners of several sorts, some to attend upon 
the deck, and others to climb the masts and order the sails, éy 7 Thy ev 
TMOWTHY xaL TEhEwTatHY EOQUuY anodoTéoY FsM 7evEétvgr TOE TOV LeoU, Tiy OE 
um exsivg, Feoig of Ta wéQn avTOU xvBegvac. xul Thy noLntay anodezyouEda, 
énerOn Mohhots usy PeoxwoLY Ev TH OVQAYG TeovS eivou, TOALOUE O& éy MIyaLs 
Ts xu vamaor, Mokhovs O8 xai mEQt yijy, sivae O& xa xo viv twas. In which 
the first and highest seat is to be given to that God, who is the genera- 
tor or creator of this great animal; and the next under it to those gods, 
that govern the several parts of it respectively : so that the poets were 
to be approved of here, when they affirm, that there are many gods in 
the heavens, many in the seas, many in the rivers and fountains, “many 





.- Vide Philostrat. ‘ubi supra, lib. i. cap. XXxii. p. p. 40. 
2 In Vita Aurel. cap. xxiv. p. 578. edit. Obrechti. 
3 Ubi supra, lib. viii. cap. vii. sect. vii. p. 337. 

4 Philos. p, 142. [lib. iii, cap. xxxv.] 
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also upon the earth, and sorne under the earth.—Wherein we have a 
true representation of the old Paganic theology, which both Indians, 
and Egyptians, and European poets, (Greek and Latin) all agree in ; 
that there is one supreme God, the maker of the universe, and under 
him many inferior generated gods, or understanding beings (superior to 
men) appointed to govern and preside over the several parts thereof, 
who were also to be religiously honored and worshipped by men. And 
thus much for Apollonius Tyaneus. 

The first Pagan writer against Christianity was Celsus, who lived in 
the times of Adrian, and was so professed a Polytheist, that he taxes the 
Jews for having been seduced by the frauds of Moses into this opinion 
of one God ; Jot: t@ jyjoousrm opar éExousvor Maron oinohor nod woimsvec, 
ayooixors anctous puyayaynPértes, Evo evourcay sivas Osdv. Those silly 
shepherds and herdsmen, following Moses their leader, and being se- 
duced by his rustic frauds, came to entertain this belief, that there was 
but one only God.—Nevertheless, this Celsus himself plainly acknowl- 
edged, amongst his many gods, one supreme, whom he sometimes calls 
tov mea@toy Feor, the first God ;—sometimes toy uéyictoy Peor, the great- 
est God ;—and sometimes tov Unegovgaviov Peor, the supercelestial God, 
—and the like: and he doth so zealously assert the Divine omnipo- 
tence, that he casts an imputation upon the Christians of derogating 
from the same, in that their hypothesis of an adversary power ; 2ogad- 
hovtas O& aosBéotate &tto, xod wEQi THVOE THY pEyYioTHY KyVOLOY Ouolws od 
Ssieov aiviypatoy wendavyusryy, Tovorytss TH Few evaytioy tue dirBohoy té 
nod yhottyn EBouie Satavéy ovouatortes tov ator. odlog usr oy mavtehds 
Synta tavte zal ov dove Agyey, Ot 08 O psytotog Oz0¢, Bovddusvog tL 
avFeamors wpehijout, Toy urtimguooortu eye, xut aduvatet. The Chris- 
tians are erroneously led into most wicked opinions concerning God, by 
reason of their great ignorance ofthe Divine enigms ; whilst they make 
a certain adversary to God, whom they call the devil, and in the: He- 
brew language Satan ; and affirm, contrary to all piety, that the great- 
est God,? having a mind to do good to men, is disabled or withstood by 
an adversary resisting him.—Lastly, where he pleads most for the wor- 
ship of demons, he concludes thus concerning the supreme God: OQsov 
dé oWauq ovdapds uroheLatéoy, OUTE UEF HuEQuY, OTE YIxTHQ, OUT &¢ xOLVO?, 
ott Wig, Aoyw ts évy mavti xod toym Sunsexcic, Gla ye xol meta tHVdE, nat 
zoos, } pry) ast tetacdw moos tov Ozcy. But God is by no means any 
where to be laid aside, or left out ; neither by day nor by night, neither 
in 1 public - nor in private, either in our words or actions ; : but 1 in every 
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thing our mind ought constantly to be directed towards God.—A say- 
ing, that might very well become a Christian. : 

The next and greatest champion for the Pagan cause in books and 
writings, was that famous Tyrian philosopher Malchus, called by the 
Greeks Porphyrias ; who published a voluminous and elaborate treatise 
(containing fifteen books) against the Christians; and yet he notwith- 
standing was plainly as zealous an assertor of one supreme Deity, and 
one only ayévyrov, unmade or self-existent principle of all things, as 
any of the Christians themselves could be; he strenuously opposing 
that forementioned doctrine of Plutarch and Atticus concerning three 
unmade principles, a good God, an evil soul or demon, and the matter, 
and endeavoring to demonstrate, that all things whatsoever, even mat- 
ter itself, was derived from one perfect understanding Being, or self- 
originated Deity. The sum of whose argumentation to which purpose 
we have represented by Proclus upon the Timezus, (vol. i. 216.) 

After Porphyrius, the next eminent antagonist of Christianity and 
champion for Paganism, was Hierocles, the writer of that book, 
entitled in Eusebius, peAcd797¢, or a lover of the truth ;—which is noted 
to have been a modester inscription than that of Celsus’s adnOy¢ doyos, 
or true oration.—For if Eusebius Pamphili were the writer of that an- 
swer to this Philalethes now extant, as we both read in our copies and 
as Photius also read; then must it needs be granted, that Hierocles, 
the author of it, was either contemporary with Porphyrius, or else but 
little his junior. Moreover, this Hierocles seems plainly to be the per- 
son intended by Lactantius in these following words: ! ‘‘Alius eandem 
materiam mordacius scripsit ; qui erat tum e numero judicum, et qui 
auctor in primis faciende persecutionis fuit: quo scelere non conten- 
tus, etiam scriptis eos, quos afflixerat, insecutus est.  Composuit enim 
Jibellos duos, non contra Christianos, ne inimice insectari videretur, sed 
ad Christianos, ut humane ac benigne consulere videretur. In quibus 
ita falsitatem scripture sacre arguere conatus est, tanquam sibi esset 
tota contraria.—Precipue tamen Paulum Petrumque laceravit, cxte- 
rosque discipulos, tanquam fallacie seminatores; quos eosdem tamen 
rudes et indectus fuisse testatus est.’”—Another hath handled the same 
matter more smartly, who was first himself one of the judges, and a 
chief author of the persecution; but, being not contented with that 
wickedness, he added this afterwards, to persecute the Christians with 
his pen ; he composing two books, not inscribed against the Christians, 
{lest he should seem plainly to act the part of an enemy) but to the 
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Christians, (that he might be thought to counsel them humanely and 
benignly :) in which he so charges the holy Scripture with falsehood, 
as if it were all nothing else but contradictions: but he chiefly lashes 
Paul and Peter, as divulgers of lies and deceits, whom notwithstanding 
he declares to have been rude and illiterate persons.—I say, though 
Hierocles, for some cause or other, be not named here by Lactantius 
in these cited words, or that which follows, yet it cannot be doubted, 
but that he was the person intended by him, for these two reasons : 
First, because he tells us afterward, that the main business of that 
Christiano-mastix was to compare Apollonius with our Saviour Christ. 
“Cum facta Christi mirabilia destrueret, nec tamen negaret, voluit os- 
tendere, Apollonium vel paria, vel etiam majora fecisse. Mirum quod 
Apuleium pretermiserit, cujus solent et multa et mira memorari. Et 
ex hoc insolentiam Christi voluit arguere, quod deum se constituerit : 
ut ille verecundior fuisse videretur, qui cum majora faceret (ut hic pu- 
tat) tamen id sibi non arrogaverit.” That he might obscure the mira- 
cles of our Saviour Christ, which he could not deny, he would under- 
take to show, that equal or greater miracles were done by Apollonius. 
And it was a wonder he did not mention Apuleius too, of whose many 
and wonderful things the Pagans used to brag likewise. Moreover he 
condemns our Saviour Christ of insolency, for making himself a god, 
affirming Apollonius to have been the modester person, who, though he 
did (as he supposes) greater miracles, yet arrogated no such thing to 
himselfi—The second reason is, because Jactantius also expressly 
mentions the very title of Hierocles’ book, viz. Philalethes. ‘“ Cum ta- 
lia ignorantie sue deliramenta fudisset cumque veritatem penitus exci- 
dere connixus est, ausus est libros suos nefarios, ac Dei hostes, guAodj- 
Seg annotare:” ‘Though pouring out so much folly and madness, pro- 
fessedly fighting against the truth, yet he presumed to call these his 
wicked books and enemies of God, Philaletheis, or friends to truth.— 
From which words of Lactantius, and those foregoing, where he affirms 
this Christiano-mastix to have written two books, the learned prefacer! 
to the late edition of Hierocles, probably concludes that the whole title 
of Hierocles’ book was this, Aoyvor pidadySers moos Xouotiavots* And I 
conceive, that the first of those two books of Hierocles insisted upon 
such things as Porphyrius had before urged against the Christians ; but 
then in the second, he added this de novo of his own, to compare Apol- 
Jonius with our Saviour Christ; which Eusebius only takes notice of. 


1 Dr. Pearson, bishop of Chester. 
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Wherefore Epiphanius telling us,' that there was one Hierocles, a pre- 
fect or governor of Alexandria, in those persecuting times of Diocletian 
we may probably conclude, that this was the very person described in 
Lactantius, who is said to have been first of the number of the judges, 
and a principal actor in the persecution ; and then afterwards to have 
written this Philalethes against the Christians, wherein, besides other 
things, he ventured to compare Apollonius Tyanzus with our Saviour 
Christ. Now, if this Hierocles, who wrote the Philaleties in defence 
of the Pagan gods against the Christians, were the author of those two 
other philosophic books, the Commentary upon the Golden Verses, and 
that De Fato et Providentia, it might be easily evinced from both of 
them, that he was notwithstanding an assertor of one supreme Deity. 
But Photius tells us,” that that Hierocles, who wrote the book concerning 
Fate and Providence, did therein make mention of Jamblichus, and 
his junior Plutarchus Atheniensis: from whence Jonsius taking it for 
granted, that it was one and the same Hierocles, who wrote against the 
Christians, and De Fato, infers, that it could not be Eusebius Pamphi- 
li, who answered the Philalethes, but that it must needs be some other 
Eusebius much junior. But we finding Hierocles’ Philalethes in Lac- 
tantius, must needs conclude, on the contrary, that Hierocles, the fa- 
mous Christiano-mastix, was not the same with that Hierocles, who 
wrote De Fato. Which is further evident from A‘neas Gazeus in his 
Theophrastus ;? where he first mentions one Hierocles, an Alexandri- 
an, that had been his master, whom he highly extols, aA’ simé wou, ét1 
mag” iuiy sialy of tig pihocogiug Sexviytes tug teheteg, ot0s nv ‘Tegouhing 6 
dwWacxados ; but tell me, I pray you, are there yet left amongst you in 
Egypt any such expounders of the arcane mysteries of philosophy, as 
Hierocles our master was ?—And this we suppose to be that Hierocles, 
who wrote concerning Fate and Providence, (if not also upon the 
Golden Verses.) But afterward, upon occasion of Apollonius the Cap- 
padocian, or Tyanzan, he mentions another Hierocles distinct from the 
former ; namely him, who had so boasted of Apollonius’s miracles, in 
these words: 40 “Amodde vi0g tu pevdy Aéywy éhéyyetar. “Iegoxdijs 08 ovx o 
SiWaoxahos, cd” 6 me0Bakiousvos Ta Puruuoie, KnotToy xai TOTO myocé- 
‘yxy’ ‘Thus Apollonius is convinced of falsehood ; but Hierocles (not 
our master) but he that boasts of the miracles (of Apollonius) adds an- 
other incredible thing.—And though it be probable, that one of these 
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was the author of that commentary upon the Golden Verses, (for that 


it should be written by a Christian is but a dream) yet we cannot cer- 
tainly determine, which of them it was. However, that this Hierocles, 
who was the mastix of Christianity, and champion for the gods, was 
notwithstanding a professed assertor of one supreme Deity, is clearly 
manifest also from Lactantius, in these following words: “Quam tandem 
nobis attulisti veritatem ? nisi quod assertor deorum eos ipsos ad ultimam 
prodidisti: prosecutus enim summi dei laudes, quem regem, quem maxi- 
mum, quem opificem rerum, quem fontem bonorum, quem parentem 
omnium, quem factorem altoremque viventium confesses es, ademisti 
Jovi tuo regnum ; eumque summa potestate depulsum in ministrorum 
numerum redigisti. Epilogus ergo te tuus arguit stultitie, vanitatis, 
erroris. Affirmas deos esse; et illos tamen subjicis et mancipas ei 
deo, cujus religionem conaris evertere.”’ 

Though you have entitled your book Philalethes, yet what truth have 
you brought us therein, unless only this, that being an assertor of the 
gods, (contradicting yourself) you have at last betrayed those very gods ? 
For in the close of your book, prosecuting the praises of the supreme 
God, and confessing him to be the king, the greatest, the opifex of the 
world, the fountain of good, the parent of all things, the maker and 
conserver of all living beings, you have by this means dethroned your 
Jupiter, and degrading him from his sovereign power, reduced him to 
the rank of inferior ministers. Wherefore your epilogue argues you 
guilty of folly, vanity and error, in that you both assert gods, and yet 
subject and mancipate them under that one God, whose religion you 
endeavor to overthrow.—Where we must confess we understand not 
well Lactantius’s logic ; forasmuch as Hierocles’ Zeus, or Jupiter, 
was one and the same with his supreme God (as is also here intimated ;) 
and though he acknowledged all the other gods to be but his inferior 
ministers, yet nevertheless did he contend, that these ought to be re- 
ligiously worshipped, which was the thing that Lactantius should have 
confuted. But that which we here take notice of, is this; that Hiero- 
cles, a grand persecutor of the Christians, and the author of that bitter 
invective against them, called Philalethes, though he were so strenuous 
an assertor of Polytheism, and champion for the gods, yet did he never- 
theless at the same time clearly acknowledge one supreme Deity, call- 
ing him the king, (that is, the monarch of the universe) the greatest, 
the opifex of the world, the fountain of good, the parent of all things, 
and the maker and conserver of all life. | 

But the greatest opposer of Christianity every way was Julian the 
emperor, who cannot reasonably be suspected to have disguised or 
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blanched Paganism, because he was an emperor, and had so great an 
animosity against Christianity, and was so superstitiously or bigotically 
zealous for the worship of the gods; and yet this very Julian notwith- 
standing, was an unquestionable assertor of one supreme Deity. In 
his book! written against the Christians, he declares the general sense 
of the Pagans after this manner: 0% vag ajuEtegor paciv, tov Snurovgyor 
GnaytoY péy sivas xowor matéga xu Baowlsa, veveunodor O& TH Lora THY 
Edvay Un avtoU, EIvagzous nal mohuovzos Fe0%s, wy Exuotog émitgomEvel 
Thy Eavtou Ankev oinsiws aUTO* émeidy yaQ év wey TH MaTOL WHYTO TELS, KOE 
ty sorta, éy O& TOs MEQLOTOLS, alin mag ado xoute Styamsc, etc.—Our 
theologers affirm the Maker of all to be a common father and king ; 
but that the nations, as to particular things, are distributed by him to 
other inferior gods, that are appointed to be governors over countries 
‘and cities, every one of which administers in his own province agreea- 
bly to himself. | For whereas in the common father all things are per- 
fect, and one is all, in the particular or partial deities one excels in one 
power, and another in another. Afterward, in the same book he con- 
tends, that the Pagans did entertain righter opinions concerning the 
supreme God than the Jews themselves: *w¢ & uéy 0 wooanyns ein TOU 
HOTMOU ONULOVEYLS O ZNQUTTOMEVOS UNO TOU Macéws, Hutis UAéQ a’TOU Behri- 
ous tyousy OoSuc, ob xowoy wey Extivoy UnohauSavortes amavtwy Seomrorny, 
éFvaozas O& UAAovs, Of tUyzavOUTL pév UN’ exétvoy, siat J& wWonEQ UmUQyxoL 
Baucthiws, Exaotos wv ExvTOD Siaqsgortws éxarogFotusvos Poovtida, xat OU 
zadiotopsy HUTOY, OVOE GYTYLEOITHY TOY UX avToY Seay xoDiotapevoy* If 
that God, who is so much spoken of by Moses, be the immediate opifi- 
cer of the whole world, we Pagans entertain better opinions of him, 
who suppose him to be the common Lord of all ; but that there are other 
governors of nations and countries under him, as prefects or presi- 
dents appointed by a king; we not ranking him amongst those partia] 
governors of particular countries and cities as the Jews do.—From 
both which places it is evident that, according to Julian’s theology, all 
those other gods, whose worship he contended so much for, were 
but the subordinate ministers of one supreme God, the maker of all. 
The same thing might be further manifested from Julian’s oration 
made in praise of the sun, as a great God in this visible world ; he 
therein plainly acknowledging another far more glorious Deity, which 
was the cause of all things ;3 sig wér 0 tHv Ohwy Syucovgyos, moAAoL OE ot 
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xOT OVQarOY meQuTodoiytss Onucougyixot Fsoi. There is one God, the ma- 
ker of all things ; but besides him there are many other demiurgical © 
gods moving round the heavens—in the midst of which is the sun. 
Where we have a clear acknowledgment of one supreme God, and of 
many inferior deities, both together. Moreover, in the same oration,} 
he declareth, that the ancient poets, making the sun to have been the 
offspring of Hyperion, did by this Hyperion understand nothing else 
but the supreme Deity : TOV HAYTWY UNEQEYOVTO, TUVTOY EMEXELVOL, msg ov 
mavta, xo ov Evexe marta éotly, him who is above all things, and about 
whom, and for whose sake, are all things——Which supreme Deity is 
thus more largely described by him in the same oration, (where he calls 
him the king of all things) :? ovrog toivuy, site 10 éméxewvee t0U vou xalely 
avtoy Péuic* site Wéuv tay ovtwv o On gyui tO vontoy oiunuy: site eV, 
éxevdn mavt@y to ty Doxst ws MoETBUtUTOy * site o Ihatwv sodey ovouctew 
10 ayador* avtn OE ovy H movosLdns TOY OhwY oitiu, maoL Tog OvoW eyyoOU- 
pévn xucdhous 18, xl Tehevotytos, Evmosws Te, xot OureusMs HNyovou’ nata 
TI EV GUT] MEvOVTKY MEWTOYYOY OVCtaY, jALoY FeoY MEyioTOY avEepHYsy, etc. 
This God, whether he ought to be called that, which is above mind 
and understanding, or the idea of all things, or the one (since unity 
seems to be the oldest of all things) or else, as Plato was wont to call 
him, the good: [I say, this uniform cause of all things, which is the 
original of all pulchritude and perfection, unity and power, produced 
from himself a certain intelligible sun, every way like himself, of which 
the sensible sun is but an image.—For thus Dionysius Petavius rightly 
declares the sense of Julian? in this oration ; “ Vanissime hujus et 
loquacissime disputationis mysterium est ; a principe ac primario Deo, 
vontoy quendam et archetypum solem editum fuisse ; qui eandem pror- 
sus ozéovy et tasw in genere tay voytay habeat, quam in aiodyroi%s ille, 
quem videmus, solaris globus obtinet. ‘Tria itaque discernenda sunt, 
princeps ille Deus, qui teyoFov a Platone dicitur, 0 voytos 7ALog, 6 pau 
vousvos Sioxos. The mystery of this most vain and loquacious disputa- 
tion is this, that from the first and chief Deity was produced a certain 
intelligible and archetypal sun, which hath the same place or order in 
the rank of intelligible things, that the sensible sun hath in the rank of 
sensibles. So that here are three things to be distinguished from one 
another ; first, the supreme Deity, which Plato calls the good ; sec- 
ondly, the intelligible sun, or eternal intellect; and lastly, the corporeal 
or sensible sun (animated).—Where, notwithstanding, we may take 
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notice, how near this Pagan philosopher and emperor, Julian, approach- 
ed to Christianity, though so much opposed by him, in that he also sup- 
posed an eternal mind or intellect, as the immediate offspring of the 
first fountain of all things ; which seems to differ but a little from the 
Christian Aovos. However, it is plain, that this devout restorer of Pa- 
ganism, and zealous contender for the worship of the gods, asserted no 
multiplicity of independent self-existent Hele, but derived all his gods 
from one. 

As for those other philosophers and Jearned men, who, in those 
latter times of the declining of Paganism, after Constantine, still stood 
out in opposition against Christianity ; such as Jamblichus, Syrianus, 
Proclus, Simplicius, and many others, it is unquestionably evident con- 
cerning them all, that they clearly acknowledged one supreme Deity as 
the original of all things. Maximus Madaurensis, a confident and re- 
solved Pagan in St. Austin’s time, expressed both his own and the gen- 
eral sense of Pagans after this manner :! “ Equidem unus esse Deum 
summum, sine initio, nature ceu patrem magnum atque magnificum, 
quis tam demens, tam mente captus neget esse certissimum’? Hujus 
nos virtutes per mundanum opus diffusas multis vocabulis invocamus, 
quoniam nomen ejus cuncti proprium videlicet ignoramus. Ita fit, ut 
dum ejus quasi quedam membra carptim variis supplicationibus prose- 
quimur, totum colere profecto videamur.” ‘Truly that there is one su- 
preme God, without beginning, as the great and magnificent father of 
nature ; who is so mad or devoid of sense as not to acknowledge it to 
be most certain? His virtues diffused throughout the whole world 
(because we know not what his proper name is) we invoke under 
many different names. Whence it comes to pass, that whilst we pros- 
ecute, with our supplications, his, as it were, divided members sever- 
ally, we must needs be judged to worship the whole Deity.—And then 
he concludes his epistle thus : “‘ Dii te servent, per quos et eorum, at- 
que cunctorum mortalium, communem patrem, universi mortales, quos 
terra sustinet, mille modis, concordi discordia venerantur.” The gods 
keep thee, by and through whom, we Pagans, dispersed over the whole 
world, do worship the common father, both of those gods, and all mor- 
tals, after a thousand different manners, nevertheless with an agreeing 
discord.—Longianus,” likewise, another more modest Pagan philoso- 
pher, upon the request of the same St. Austin, declares his sense con- 
cerning the way of worshipping God, and arriving to happiness, to this 
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purpose : “‘ Per minores deos perveniri ad summum Deum non sine 
sacris purificatoriis ;”' that we are to come to the supreme God by the 
minor or inferior gods, and that not without purifying rites and expia- 
tions :—he supposing, that besides a virtuous and holy life, certain re- 
ligious rites and purifications were necessary to be observed in order to 
that end. In which epistle, the supreme God is also styled by him 
““unus, universus, incomprehensibilis, ineffabilis et infatigabilis Crea- 
tor.” 

Moreover, that the Pagans generally disclaimed this opinion of 
many unmade self-existent deities, appeareth plainly from Arnobius, 
where he brings them in complaining, that they were falsely and mali- 
ciously accused by some Christians as guilty thereof, after this man- 
ner :* “‘Frustra nos falso at calumnioso incessitis et appetitis crimine, 
tanquam inficias eamus Deum esse majorem ; cum a nobis et Jupiter 
nominetur, et optimus habeatur et maximus: cumque illi augustissimas 
sedes, et capitolia constituerimus immania.” In vain do you Chris- 
tians calumniate us Pagans, and accuse us, as if we denied one su- 
preme omnipotent God ; though we both call him Jupiter, and account 
him the best and the greatest, having dedicated the most august seats 
to him, the vast capitols. — Where Arnobius, in way of opposition, 
shows first, how perplexed and entangled a thing the Pagans’ theology 
was, their poetic fables of the gods nonsensically confounding herology 
together with theology ; and that it was impossible, that that Jupiter of 
theirs, which had a father and a mother, a grandfather and a grand- 
mother, should be the omnipotent God. ‘“‘ Nam Deus omnipctens, 
mente una omnium, et communi mortalitatis assensu, neque genitus 
scitur, neque novam in lucem aliquando esse prolatus; nec ex aliquo 
tempore ceepisse esse, vel seculo. Ipse enim est fons rerum, sator sex- 
culorum ac temporum. Non enim ipsa per se sunt, sed ex ejus perpe- 
tuitate perpetua, et infinita semper continuatione procedunt. At vero 
Jupiter (ut vos fertis) et patrem habet et matrem, avos et avias, nunc 
nuper in utero matris suze formatus,” etc. You Pagans confound your- 
selves with contradictions ; for the omnipotent God, according to the 
natural sense of all mankind, was neither begotten nor made, nor ever 
had a beginning in time, he being the fountain and original of all 
things. But Jupiter (as you say) had both father and mother, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, and was but lately formed in the womb; 
and therefore he cannot be the eternal omnipotent God.—Nevertheless, 
Arnobius afterward considering (as we suppose) that these poetic fables 








' These words are not Longinianus’s, but the argument of the epistle 
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were by the wiser Pagans either totally rejected, or else some way or 
other allegorized, he candidly dismisseth this advantage, which he had 
against them, and grants their Jupiter to be the true omnipotent Deity, 
and consequently that same God, which the Christians worshipped; but 
from thence infers, that the Pagans therefore must needs be highly 
guilty, whilst worshipping the same God with the Christians, they did 
hate and persecute them after that manner. “‘Sed sint, ut vultis, 
unum, nec in aliquo, vi numinis, et majestate distantes ; ecquid ergo 
injustis persequimini nos odiis ? Quid, ut ominis pessimi, nostri nom- 
inis inhorrescitis mentione, si, quem Deum colitis, eum et nos? aut 
quid in eadem causa vobis esse contenditis familiares Deos, inimicos 
atque infestissimos nobis? etenim, si una religio est nobis vobisque 
communis, cessat ira celestium.’ But let it be granted, that (as you 
affirm) your Jupiter, and the eternal omnipotent God are one and the 
same ; why then do you prosecute us with unjust hatreds, abominating 
the very mention of our names, if the same God that you worship be 
worshipped by us? Or if your religion and ours be the same, why do 
you pretend, that the gods are propitious to you, but most highly pro- 
voked and incensed against us ?—Where the Pagan defence and reply 
is, ‘‘ Sed non idcirco Dii vobis infesti sunt, quod omnipotentem colatis 
Deum ; sed quod hominem natum, et quod personis infame est vilibus, 
crucis supplicio interemptum, et Deum fuisse contenditis, et superesse 
adhuc creditis, et quotidianis supplicationibus adoratis :’ But we do 
not say, that the gods are therefore displeased with you Christians, be- 
cause you worship the omnipotent God ; but because you contend him 
to be a god, who was not only born a mortal man, but also died an ig- 
nominious death, suffering as a malefactor ; believing him still to sur- 
vive, and adoring him with your daily prayers.—To which Arnobius 
retorts in this manner: “ Tell us now, I pray you, who these gods are, 
who take it as so great an injury and indignity done to themselves, 
that Christ should be worshipped? Are they not Janus and Sat- 
urn, A‘sculapius and Liber, Mercurius the son of Maia and the 
Theban or Tyrian Hercules, Castor and Pollux, and the like ?” 
** Hice ergo Christum coli, et a nobis accipi, et existimari pro numine, 
vulneratis accipiunt auribus? et obliti paulo ante sortis et conditionis 
sue, sid, quod sibi concessum est, impertiri alteri nolunt? hee et 
justitia ceelitum? hoc deorum judicium sanctum? Nonne istud livoris 
est et avaritie genus? non obtrectatio quedam sordens, suas eminere 
solummodo velle fortunas, aliorum res premi et in contempta humilitate 
calcari? natum hominem colimus; quid enim, vos hominem nullum 
colitis natum? non unum et alium? non innumeros alios? quinimo non 
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omnes quos jam templis habetis vestris, mortalium sustulistis ex numero, 
et celo sideribusque donastis? Concedamus interdum manum vestris 
opinationibus dantes, unum Christum fuisse de nobis, mentis, anime, 
corporis, fragilitatis et conditionis unius; nonne dignus a nobis est 
tantorum obmunerum gratiam, Deus dici, Deusque sentiri? Si enim 
vos Liberum, quod reperit usum vini; si quod panis, Cererem; si Aus- 
culapium, quod herbarum si Minervam, quod olee; si Triptolemum, 
quod aratri; si denique Herculem, quod feras, quod fures, quod multi- 
plicium capitum superavit compescuitque natrices, divorum retulistis in 
celum: honoribus quantis afficiendus est nobis, qui aberroribus nos 
magnis in sinuata veritate traduxit ?” etc. Are these the gods, who are 
so much offended with Christ’s being worshipped, and accounted a god 
by us? they, who being forgetful of their former condition, would not 
have the same bestowed upon another, which hath been granted to 
themselves? Is this the justice of the heavenly powers? this the righte- 
ous judgment of gods? or is it not rather base envy and covetousness, 
for them thus to engross all to themselves? We worship indeed one, 
that was born a man: what then? do you worship no such? not one, 
and another, and innumerable? and are not almost all your gods such 
as were taken from out of the rank of men, and placed among the stars? 
and will you account that damnable in us, which yourselves practice ? 
Let us for the present yield thus much to your infidelity, and grant, that 
Christ was but an ordinary man, of the same rank and condition with 
other mortals: yet might we not for all that (according to your princi- 
ples) think him worthy, by reason of the great benefits we received 
from him, to be accounted a god? For if you have advanced into the 
number of your Divi, Bacchus or Liber for inventing the use of wine, 
Ceres of corn, Ausculapius of herbs, Minerva of the olive, Triptolemus 
of the plough, and Hercules for subduing beasts, thieves, and monsters ; 
with how great honors ought he to be affected by us, who by the insin- 
uation of Divine truth hath delivered us from such great errors of mind ? 
etc.— Which argumentation of Arnobius, though it were good enough 
ad homines, to stop the mouths of the Pagaus, there bemg more reason, 
that Christ should be made a god, for the benefits that mankind receive 
from him, than that Bacchus, or Ceres, or Hercules should be so; yet 
as the same Arnobius himself seems to intimate, it is not sufficient with- 
out something else superadded to it, for the justification of Christianity. 
Neither indeed was that the chief quarrel, which the Pagans had with 
the Christians, that they had deified one, who was crucified, (though 
the cross of Christ was also a great offence to them) but that they con- 
demning the Pagans, for worshipping others besides the supreme om- 
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nipotert God, and decrying all those gods of theirs, did themselves 
notwithstanding worship one mortal man for a god. This Celsus urges 
in Origen, led wév dy undéve GAdov éFeoamevoy ovtor mIjy Eva Ocor, Hv ay 
Tig wvToIs tows MEGS ToLs Udhous atEYNs hoyos' yuri Dé TOY Evayzos ~PavéyTe 
Toutoy UneoFoyoxslouval, xal Ouws ovdéy MAnUUEMeiv youitovea mEgl TOY Osor, 
si xal Unngéryg aitov Fsoaunevpyveto’ If these Christians themselves 
worshipped no other but one God, or the pure Divinity, then might they 
perhaps seem to have some just pretence of censuring us; but now they 
themselves give Divine honor to one that lately rose up, and yet they 
persuade themselves, that they do not at all offend God in worshipping 
that supposed minister of his.—Which, as Origen makes there a reply 
to it, so shall it be further considered by us afterwards. 

As for the judgment of the fathers in this particular, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus was not only of this opinion, that,the Pagans (at least the 
Greekish) did worship the true God, and the same God with the Chris- 
tians {though not after a right manner) but also endeavors to confirm it 
from the authority of St. Peter: *‘‘ That the Greeks knew God, Peter 
intimates in his predication. There is one God, saith he, who made 
the beginning of all things, and hath power over their end, etc. Wor- 
ship this God, not as the Greeks do. Wherein he seemeth to suppose 
the Greeks to worship the same God with us, though not according to 
the right tradition received by his Son. He does not enjoin us not to 
worship that Ged, which the Greeks worship, but to worship him other- 
wise than they do; altering only the manner of the worship, but not 
the object, or preaching another God. And what that is, not to wor- 
ship God as the Greeks do, the same Peter intimated in those words: 
They worship him in images of wood and stone, brass and iron, gold 
and silver, and sacrifice to the dead also, as to gods.’ Where he adds 
further out of St. Peter’s predication, “‘ Neither worship God as the 
Jews do,” etc. ‘‘ The one and only God (saith Clemens) is worshipped 
by the Greeks Paganically, by the Jews Judaically, but by us newly 
and spiritually. For the same God, who gave the two testaments to the 
Jews and Christians, gave philosophy to the Greeks, 52 7¢ 6 aavtoxgatme 
aap 'Ehdnow dokaletou, by which the omnipotent God is glorified amongst 
the Greeks. 

Lactantius Firmianus also, in many places, affirms the Pagans to 
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phiet poetz, et ipsi denique, qui deos colunt, sepe fatentur :” ‘That there 
is one supreme Deity, both philosophers and poets, and even the 
vulgar worshippers of the gods themselves, frequently acknowledge.— 
From whence he concludes, that all the other Pagan gods were noth- 
ing but the ministers of this one supreme, and creatures made by him, 
(he then only blaming them for calling them gods, and giving them re- 
ligious worship)—lib. i. When he had declared, that it was altogether 
as absurd to suppose the world to be governed by many independent 
gods, as to suppose the body of a man to be governed by many minds 
or souls independent ; he adds: ? “ Quod quia intelligunt isti asserto- 
res deorum, ita eos preesse singulis rebus ac partibus dicunt, ut tantum 
unus sit rector eximius. Jam ergo ceteri non dii erunt, sed satellites 
ac ministri, quos ille unus, maximus et potens omnium, officiis his pre- 
fecit, ut ipsi ejus imperio et nutibus serviant. Si universi pares non 
sunt, non igitur dii omnes sunt. Nec enim potest hoc idem esse, quod 
servit et quod dominatur. Nam si Deus est nomen summe potestatis. 
incorruptibilis esse debet, perfectus, impassibilis, nulli rei subjectus. 
Ergo dii non sunt, quos parere uni maximo Deo necessitas cogit.”’ 
Which because the assertors of gods well understand, they affirm these 
gods of theirs so to preside over the several parts of the world, as that 
there is only one chief rector or governor. Whence it follows, that all 
their other gods can be no other thing than ministers and officers, 
which one greatest God, who is omnipotent, hath variously appointed 
and constituted, so as to serve his command and beck. Now, if all the 
Pagan gods be not equal, then can they not be all gods; since that 
which ruleth, and that which serveth, cannot be the same. God isa 
name of absolute power, and implies incorruptibility, perfection, im- 
passibility, and subjection to nothing. *Wherefore these ought not to 
be called gods, whom necessity compels to obey one greatest God.— 
Again, in the same book, “ Nunc satis est demonstrare, summo ingenio 
viros attigisse veritatem ac prope tenuisse; nisi eos retrorsum infatuata 
pravis opinionibus consuetudo rapuisset, qua et deos alios esse opina- 
bantur, et ea, que in usum hominis Deus fecit, tanquam sensu predita 
essent, pro diis habenda et colenda credebant.” It is now sufficient to 
have shown, that the more ingenious and intelligent Pagans came very 
near to the truth, and would have fully reached it, had not a certain 
customary infatuation of evil opinions snatched them away to an ac- 
knowledgment of other gods, and to a belief, that those things, which 
God made for the use of men, as endued with sense (or animated) 
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ought to be accounted gods and worshipped ; namely, the stars.—And 
‘afterward, ! “‘ Quod si cultores deorum eos ipsos se colere putant, quos 
summi Dei ministros appellamus, nihil est quod nobis faciant invidiam, 
qui unum Deum dicamus, multos negemus.” If the worshippers of the 
gods think, that they worship no other than the ministers of the one 
supreme God, then there is no cause, why they should render us as 
hateful, who say, that there is one God, and deny many gods.— 

Eusebius Casariensis likewise gives us this account of the Pagans’ 
creed or the tenor of their theology, as it was then held forth by them ; 
ya yao Orta Fsov wartolos Suvausor, Ta mavta mAngovy, xat Jie MAYO 
Sujxerv, nad toig Macw emiotatew’ aowmatas O& nut apayas éy MuCW OYTO, 
xo Ove muvtwv Sunxovta xai tovtoy sixotag Jie Tov OeOnlwuérvwr o€Berv 
guoi: The Pagans declare themselves in this manner, that there is one 
God, who with his various powers filleth all things, and passeth through 
all things, and presideth over all things; but being incorporeally and 
invisibly present in all things, and pervading them, he is reasonably 
worshipped by or in those things that are manifest and visible-—Which 
passage of Eusebius will be further considered afterward, when we come 
to give a more particular account of Paganism. 

What St. Austin’s sense was? concerning the theology of the Pa- 
gans, hath been already declared; namely, “‘ That they had not so far 
degenerated as to have lost the knowledge of one supreme God, from 
whom is all whatsoever nature; and that they derived all their gods 
from one.” We shall now, in the last place, conclude with the judg- 
ment of Paulus Orosius, who was his contemporary: **‘ Philosophi dum 
intento mentis studio querunt scrutanturque omnia, unum Deum au- 
thorem omnium repererunt, ad quem unum omnia referrentur ; unde 
etiam nunc Pagani, quos jam declarata veritas de contumacia magis 
quam de ignoranti convincit, cum a nobis discutiuntur, non se plures 
sequi, sed sub uno Deo magno, plures ministros venerari fatentur. 
Restat igitur de intelligentia veri Dei, per multas intelligendi suspicion- 
es, confusa dissensio quia de uno Deo omnium pene una est opinion.” 
The philosophers of the Gentiles, whilst with intent study of mind they 
inquired and searched after things found, that there was one God, the 
author of all things, and to which one all things should be referred. 
Whence also the Pagans at this very day, whom the declared truth 
rather convinceth of contumacy than of ignorance, when they are ur- 
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one God to worship many ministers. So that there remaineth only a 
confused dissension concerning the manner of understanding the true 
God, because about one God there is almost one and the same opinion 
of all. 

And by this time we think it sufficiently evident, that the Pagans, 
(at least after Christianity) though they asserted many gods, they call- 
ing all understanding beings superior to men by that name, (according 
to that of St. Jerome, ‘‘ Deum quicquid supra se esset, Gentiles puta- 
bant ;”) yet they acknowledged one supreme, omnipotent and only un- 
made Deity. 

XVI. But because it is very possible, that some may still suspect 
all this to have been nothing else but a refinement and interpolation of 
Paganism, after that Christianity had appeared upon the stage; ora 
kind of mangonization of it, to render it more vendible and plausible, 
the better able to defend itself, and bear up against the assaults of 
Christianity ; whilst in the mean time the genuine doctrine of the an- 
cient Pagans was far otherwise: although the contrary hereunto might 
sufficiently appear from what hath been already declared, yet however 
for the fuller satisfaction of the more strongly prejudiced, we shall, by 
an historical deduction made from the most ancient times all along 
downwards, demonstrate, that the doctrine of the greatest Pagan Poly- 
theists, as well before Christianity as after it, was always the same; 
that, besides their many gods, there was one supreme, omnipotent and 
only unmade Deity. 

And this we shall perform, not as some! have done, by laying the 
chief stress upon the Sibylline oracles, and those reputed writings of 
Hermes Trismegist, the authority of which hath been of late so much 
decried by learned men ; nor yet upon such oracles of the Pagan dei- 
ties,2 as may be suspected to have been counterfeited by Christians ; 
but upon such monuments of Pagan antiquity, as are altogether unsus- 
pected and indubitate. As for the Sibylline oracles, there may (as we 
conceive) be two extremes concerning them; one, in swallowing down 
all that is now extant under that title as genuine and sincere, whereas 
nothing can be more manifest, than that there is much counterfeit and 
supposititious stuff in this Sibylline farrago, which now we have. From 
whence, besides other instances of the like kind, it appears too evident- 
by to be denied, that some pareaten Christians of former times have 





1 et a amuse Mutius Pere act aoa 


2 These oracles are produced by Justin Martyr, in Orat. ad Greecos 
et Eusebius in Prepar. Evang. and others. 
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been for pious and religious frauds, and endeavored to uphold the truth 
of Christianity by figments and forgeries of their own devising. Which 
as it was a thing ignoble and unworthy in itself, and argued that those 
very defenders of Christianity did themselves distrust their own cause ; 
so may it well be thought, that there was a policy of the devil in it also, 
there being no other more effectual way than this, to render all Chris 
tianity (at least in after-ages) to be suspected. Insomuch that it might 
perhaps be questioned whether the truth and divinity of Christianity 
appear more in having prevailed against the open force and opposition 
of its professed enemies, or in not being at last smothered and oppressed 
by these frauds and forgeries of its seeming friends and defenders. 
The other extreme may be, in concluding the whole business of the 
Sibylline oracles (as any ways relating to Christianity) to have been a 
mere cheat and figment; and that there never was any thing in those 
Sibylline books, which were under the custody of the Quindecimviri, 
that did in the least predict our Saviour Christ, or the times of Chris- 
tianity. For notwithstanding all that the learned Blondel! hath written, 
it seems to be undeniably evident from Virgil’s fourth Idyllium, that 
the Cumean Sibyl was then supposed to have predicted a new flourish- 
ing kingdom or monarchy, together with a happy state of justice or 
righteousness to succeed in the latter age of the world : 


Ultima Cumei venit jam carminis etas, 
Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo. 
Jam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
Jam nova progenies ceelo delabitur alto, ete. 


Moreover, it is certain, that in Cicero’s time the Sibylline prophe- 
cies were interpreted by some in favor of Czsar, as predicting a mon- 
~archy; °‘‘ Sibyllz versus observamus, quos illa furens fudisse dicitur. 
Quorum interpres nuper falsa quadam hominum fama dicturus in sena- 
tu putabatur, eum, quem revera regem habebamus, appellandum quoque 
esse regem, si salvi esse vellemus.” We take notice of the verses of | 
the Sibyl, which she is said to have poured out in her fury or prophetic 
frenzy, the interpreter’ whereof was lately thought to have been about 
to declare in the senate-house, that if we would be safe, we should ac- 
oecee, 2 him for a king, who ALE was so.— Which vr pe gber mga 


1 In his Mites of the ‘Sibyls, peta in Prewch: at sere 1649, 
an Ato. 


2 Cic. Div. lib. ii. [cap. liv. p. 83288. tom. ix. oper.] 
3 J,, Cotta Quindecimvir, 
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of the Sibylline oracles (after Cesar’s death) Cicero was s0 much of- 
fended with, (he also looking upon a Roman monarchy as a thing no 
less impossible than undesirable,) that upon this occasion he quarrels 
with those very Sibylline oracles themselves, as well as the readers and 
expounders of them, after this manner: )“* Hoc si est in libris, in quem 
hominem, et in quod tempusest? Callide enim, qui illa composuit, per- 
fecit, ut, quodcunque accidisset, predictum videretur, hominum et 
temporum definitione sublata. Adhibuit etiam latebrarn obscuritatis, 
ut idem versus alias in aliam rem posse accommodari viderentur. Non 
esse autem illud carmen furentis, tum ipsum poema declarat, (est enim 
magis artis et diligentia quam incitationis et motus) tum vero ea que 
“zyoootiyis dicitur, cum deinceps ex primis versuum literis aliquid con- 
nectitur. Quamobrem Sibyllam quidem sepositam et conditam habea- 
mus, ut, id, quod proditum est a majoribus, injussu senatus ne legantur 
quidem libri.” If there be any such thing contained in the Sibylline 
books, then we demand, concerning what man is it spoken, and of 
what time? For whoever framed those Sibylline verses, he craftily 
contrived, that whatsoever should come to pass, might seem to have 
been predicted in them, by taking away all distinction of persons and 
times. He also purposely affected obscurity, that the same verses 
might be accommodated sometime to one thing, and sometime to an- 
other. But that they proceeded not from fury and prophetic rage, but 
rather from art and contrivance, doth no less appear otherwise, than 
from the acrostic in them. Wherefore let us shut up the Sibyl, and 
keep her close, that, according to the decree of our ancestors, her ver- 
ses may not be read without the express command of the senate.— 
And lastly, he addeth, “‘ Cum antistibus agamus, ut quidvis potius ex 
illis libris quam regem proferant, quem Rome posthac nec di nec 
homines esse patientur.”’ Let us also deal with the quindecimviri and 
interpreters of the Sibylline books, that they would rather produce any 
thing out of them, than a king; whom neither gods nor men will here- 
after suffer at Rome.—Where, though Cicero were mistaken as to the 
event of the Roman government, and there were doubtless some predic- 
tions in these Sibylline books of a new kingdom or monarchy to be set 
up in the world; vet that the Roman empire was not the thing intend- 
ed in them, doth manifestly appear from that description in Virgil’s 
forementioned eclogue ; wherein there is another completion of them 
expected, though flatteringly applied to Saloninus. Wherefore we 
conclude, that the kingdom, and happy state, or golden age, predicted 


! De Div. lib. ii. [ubi supra.] 
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in the Sibylline oracles, was no other than that of the Messiah, or our 


Saviour Christ, and the times of Christianity. Lastly, in that other 
@ 


passage of Cicero’s concerning the Sibylline oracles: ‘ Valeant ad de- 
ponendas potius quam ad suscipiendas religiones ;” let them be made 
use of rather for the extinguishing than the begetting of religions and 
superstitions ; there seems to be an intimation, as if, of themselves, 
they rather tended to the lessening than increasing of the Pagan super- 
stitions ; and therefore may probably be thought to have predicted a 
change of that Pagan religion, by the worship of one sole Deity to be 
introduced. Neither ought it to seem a jot more strange, that our Sa- 
viour Christ should be foretold by the Pagan Sibyl, than that he was so — 
clearly predicted by Balaam the Aramitic sorcerer. However, those 
things in the Sibylline verses might have been derived, some way or 
other, from the Scripture prophecies ; which there is indeed the more 
probability of, because.that Sibylline prophet made use of those very 
same figures and allegories in describing the future happy state, that 
are found in the Scripture. As for example : 


1_______Nec magnos metuent armenta leones ; 
Occidet et serpens, ete. 


- 


Now, as Cicero seems to complain, that in his time these Sibylline 
oracles were too much exposed to view, so it is very probable, that not- 
withstanding they were to be kept up under the guard of the quinde- 
cimviri, yet many of them might be copied out and get abroad ; and 
thereby an occasion might be offered to the ignorantly-zealous Chris- 
tians, who were for officious lies and pious frauds, to add a great deal 
more of their own forging to them. Neither indeed is it imaginable, — 
how any such cheat as this should either at first have been attempted, 
or afterward have proved successful, had there not been some founda- 
tion of truth to support and countenance it. Besides which it is ob- 
servable, that Celsus, who would have had the Christians rather to have 
made the Sibyl than our Saviour Christ a God; taking notice of their 
using of those Sibylline testimonies against the Pagans, did not tax 
them for counterfeiting the whole business of these Sibylline oracles, 
but only for inserting many things of their own into them ; ?0st¢ 0é xg 
LiPvlday, i) yodvtal tweg Tuay, sixotws dy wahhov nQ0eoTHOUTFE, WS TOU 
Feov maida, viv dé mageyyougew pév sic tu éexsivyc, mod xob Bhaognuc si- 
x7 Ovveode* You Christians might much rather have acknowledged 
even the Sibyl for the offspring of God; but now you can boldly insert 





+ Virgil. Eclog. iv. ver.-22, 24. 2 Orig. c. Cels. lib. vil. p. 368, 
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into her verses many, and those maledicent things of your own.— 
Where Origen, that he might vindicate, as well as he could, the hon- 
or of Christians, pleads in their defence, that Celsus, for all that, could 
not show what they had foisted into those Sibylline verses ; because, if 
he had been able to have produced more ancient and incorrupt copies, 
in which such things were not found, he would certainly have done it. 
Notwithstanding which, it is likely, that there were other ancient cop- 
ies then to be found, and that Celsus might have met with them too, 
and that from thence he took occasion to write as he did. However, 
this would not justify the present Sibylline books, in which there are 
_ forgeries plainly discoverable without copies. Nevertheless it seems, 
that all the ancient Christians did not agree in making use of these Si- 
bylline testimonies, thus much being intimated by Celsus himself, in 
the forecited words, n LOGVTAL TivEs Uuwy, which some of you make use 
of ;—as they did not all acknowledge the Sibyl to have been a prophet- 
ess neither : since upon Celsus' mentioning a sect of Christians called 
Sibyllists, Origen tells us, that these were such as using the Sibylline 
testimonies were called so in way of disgrace by other Christians, who 
would not allow the Sibyl to have been a prophetess: they per- 
haps conceiving it derogatory tothe Scriptures. But though there 
may be some of the ancient Sibylline verses still left in that far- 
rago which we now have, yet it being impossible for us to prove which 
are such, we shall not insist upon any testimonies at all from thence, 
to evince, that the ancient Pagans acknowledged one supreme Deity. 
Notwithstanding which, we shall not omit one Sibylline passage, which 
we find recorded in Pausanias? (from whence, by the way, it appears 
also, that the Sibylline verses were not kept up so close, but that some 
of them got abroad,) he telling us, that the defeat of the Athenians at 
‘Egos Potamos was predicted by the Sibyl in these words (amongst 
others) : 


be , 
Koi tot Adnvaiorsr Bagvatova undex Inoee 


Zsv¢ tynBosustng, ovmeg xoatog éoth usytotor, etc. 


Ac tum Cecropidis luctum gemitusque ciebit 
Jupiter altitonans, rerum cui summa potestas, etc. 


Whereto might be added also that of another ancient Peliadean pro- 
phetess, in the same writer,* wherein the Divine eternity and immuta- 


bility is plainly declared : 


, Orig. contra Celsum, lib. v. p. 272. 
2 In Phocicis, lib. x. cap. ix. p. 820. edit. Kuhnii. 
3 Ibid. cap. xii. p. 828. 
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Zeus iY, Zeus éati, Zeve EGCETHL, @ ueyehe. Zev. 
Jupiter est, fuit, atque erit: O he Jupiter alme. 


Besides these Sibylline prophecies, there are also other oracles of 
the Pagan deities themselves, in which there was a clear acknowledg- 
ment of one supreme and greatest God. But as for such of them, as 
are said to have been delivered since the times of Christianity, when 
the Pagan oracles began to fail, and such as are now extant only in 
Christian writings, however divers of them are cited out of Porphyrius’s 
book of oracles ; because they may be suspected, we shall not here 
mention any of them. Nevertheless, we shall take notice of one ora- 
cle of the Clarian Apollo, that is recorded by Macrobius,! in which one 
supreme Deity isnot only asserted, but is also called by that Hebrew 
name (or Tetragrammaton) Jao : 


, ‘ , ‘ , 2 
Pouteo tov navtwy vaatoy Foy tupev Tew. . 
? 


You are to call the highest and supreme of all the gods, Jaa—though 
it be very true, that that Clarian devil there cunningly endeavored to 
divert this to the sun, as if that were the only supreme Deity and true 
Jao. To which might be added another ancient oracle (that now oc- 
curs) of the Dodonean Jupiter,? together with the interpretation of — 
Themistocles, to whom it was delivered ; wherein he was commanded 
MOOS TOY OuewULoY TOV Feov Buditey, to repair to him, who was called by 
the same name with God ; which Themistocles apprehended to be the 
king of Persia, usydhous yag auportégous sivai te xat AéyeoFar Bucikéag, 
because both he and God were alike called (though in different re- 
pects and degrees) the great king or monarch. 

But as for those writings, commonly imputed to Hermes Trisme- 
gist, that have been generally condemned by the learned of this latter 
age, as wholly counterfeit and supposititious, and yet on the contrary 
are asserted by Athanasius Kircherus? for sincere and genuine ; we 
shall have occasion to declare our sense concerning them more oppor- 
tunely afterward. 

The most ancient theologers, and most eminent assertors of Poly- 
theism amongst the Pagans, were Zoroaster in the eastern parts, and 


_ Orpheus amongst the Greeks. The former of which was of so great 
_ antiquity, that writers cannot well _agree about his age. But that he 








1 Saturnal. lib. i. cap. xviii. p. 290. 
2 Apud Plutarch. in Vita Themistocl. tom. i. oper. p. 225. 
5 In Cidipo Agyptiaco et Obelisco Pamphilio, p. 35. 
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was a Polytheist is acknowledged by all, some affirming it to be signi- 
fied in his very name, as given him after his death ; it being interpreted 
by them a worshipper of the stars.! Neither is it to be doubted, but 
that ster or ester, in the Persian language, did signify a star, as it hath 
been observed also by learned men concerning sundry other words, 
now familiar in these European languages, that they derived their ori- 
ginal from the Persian. Notwithstanding which, it may be suspected, 
that this was here but a Greek termination : the word being not only 
in the oriental languages written zertoost and zaradust, but also in 
Agathias, zarades. However, Zoroaster’s Polytheism is intimated by 
Pjato ;? where his magic is defined to have been nothing else but day 
Degumsia, the worship of the gods.—Whence by the way we learn also, 
that the word «uaysio, or magic, was first taken in a good sense, which 
is confirmed by Porphyrius,? zageyve pny toig Mégoais, ot wegt to Fetoy 
gopol xul tovtov Fspunortec, Mayor wey mMoocayogevortar* Amongst the 
Persians, those who were skilful in the knowledge of the Deity, and 
religious worshippers of the same were called magi.—And as magic is 
commonly conceived to be founded in a certain vital sympathy that is 
in the universe, so did these ancient Persian magi and Chaldeans (as 
Psellus tells us*) suppose cuumad7 sivou te vw tots xxtw, that there was 
a sympathy betwixt the superior and inferior beings ;—but it seems the 
only way at first by them approved, of attracting the influence and 
assistance of those superior invisible powers, was by piety, devotion, 
and religious rites. Nevertheless, their devotion was not carried out 
only to one omnipotent God, but also to many gods ; neither is it to be 
questioned but that this Divine magic of Zoroaster shortly after degen- 
erated in many of his followers into the theurgical magic, and at length 
into yonteta, downright sorcery and witchcraft ; the only thing which 
is now vulgarly called magic. But how many gods soever this Zoro- 
aster worshipped, that he acknowledged notwithstanding one supreme 
Deity, appeareth from the testimony of Eubulus, cited by Porphyrius 
in his De Antro Nympharum,° zearte uér, ws pn EvBovdos, Zagouatgov 
autopués onijlavoy éy toig mAnotov gsr TiS Legaidos, avIngoy xoab mnyas 


! Thus it was explained by Dinon and Hermodorus, as we are in- 
formed by Laertius in his proem. segm. 8. p. 6. of which opinion is like- 
wise Scaliger, with others of the moderns. 


2 In Alcibiade i. oper. p. 32. 3 De Abst. lib. iv. p. 165. 


4 In brevi dogmat. Chaldaicorum declaratione, published at the end 
of Servatius Gallzeus’s edition of the Sibylline Oracles, Amst. 1689. in 4to. 
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LYOv, UYLEQWTAYTOS Eig TYLA TOU MAYTWY MOLNTOU xai MaTQdG MidgoL, sixove 
péoortos ait tov oanhutov tov n0ouov, ov 0 Mitoas snuoveynss* Zoro- 
aster, first of all, as Eubulus testifieth, in the mountains adjoining to 
Persis, consecrated a native orbicular cave, adorned with flowers, and 
watered with fountains, to the honor of Mithras, the maker and father 
of all things: this cave being an image or symbol to him of the whole 
world, which was made by Mithras—Which testimony of Eubulus is 
the more to be valued, because, as Porphyrius elsewhere! in ormeth us, 
he wrote the history of Mithras at large in many books ; from whence 
it may be presumed, that he had thoroughly furnished himself with the 
knowledge of what belonged to the Persian religion. Wherefore, from 
the authority of Eubulus we may well conclude, also, that notwithstand- 
ing the sun was generally worshipped by the Persians as a god, yet 
Zoroaster, and the ancient magi, who were best initiated in the Mith- 
raic mysteries, asserted* another Deity, superior to the sun, for the true 


° , ‘ 1 i? 
Mithras, such as was wevtwy mointys xat mat70, the maker and father of 


all things, or of the whole world—whereof the sun is a part. However, 
these also looked upon the sun as the most lively image of this Deity, 
in which it was worshipped by them ; as they likewise worshipped the 
same Deity symbolically in fire, as Maximus Tyrius informeth us ;% 
agreeable to which is that in the magic oracles :4 


‘ ~ 
MAVTA TUOOS EVOS ExyEYaMTA. 


All things are the offspring of one fire ; that is, of one supreme Deity.— 
And Julian the emperor was such a devout sun-worshipper as this, who 
acknowledged, besides the sun, another incorporeal Deity, transcendent 
to it. Nevertheless, we deny not, but that others amongst the Persians, 
who were not able to conceive of any thing incorporeal, might, as well as 
Heraclitus, Hippocrates, and the Stoics amongst the Greeks, look upon 
the fiery substance of the whole world (and especially the sun) as ani- 
mated and intellectual, to be the supreme Deity, and the only Mith- 
ras, according to that inscription,? Deo Soli Invicto Mithre. — How- 
ever, Mithras, whether supposed to be corporeal or incorporeal, was 
unquestionably taken by the the Persians for the supreme Deity, according 








L De Abstin. lib. iv. sect. xvi. p. 165. 

* That Mithras, which was called o xOUHLOS Soc, the hidden God— 
was not the visible sun. 

3 Vide Dissertat. xxxviii. p. 371. 

* Commonly ascribed to Zoroaster, sect. ii. vers. 29. in Stanley’s His- 
tory of Philosophy. 

5 Vide Anton. Van Dale Dissert. ix. ad Antiquit. et Marmora, p. 16. 
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to that of Hesychius, MiSeas, 0 meat0¢ év Ilégoug Seog, Mithras, the 
first god among the Persians—who was therefore called in the inscrip- 
tion! Omnipotent, Omnipotenti Deo Mithre. Which first, supreme 
and omnipotent God was acknowledged by Artabanus, the Persian, in 
his conference with Themistocles, in these words :2 juty 0& woAAdy vo- 
poy xai xalov ovTay, xidduotoe OvTOS eotL TO tyugy Basa, xat meooxuysty 
sixova Feov tov ta mavta cwtovtos’ Amongst those many excellent laws 
of ours, the most excellent is this, that the king is to be honored and 
worshipped religiously, as the image of that God, which conserveth all 
things.—Scaliger? with some others (though we know not upon what 
certain grounds) affirm, that mither, in the Persian language, signified 
great, and mithra, greater or greatest ; according to which, Mithras 
would be all one with Deus major or maximus,‘ the greatest God. 
Wherefore we conclude, that either Herodotus was mistaken, in mak- 
ing the Persian Mithras the same with Mylitta or Venus, (and perhaps 
such a mistake might be occasioned from hence, because the word 


[2,as0%0 mader ox mether in the Persian language signified mother, 


as mylitta in the Syrian did); or else, rather, that this Venus® of 
his is to be understood of the ‘4pgoditn ovgavia, the heavenly Venus or 
Love ; and thus indeed is she there called in Herodotus, Urania ; by 
which, though some would understand nothing else but the moon, yet 
we conceive the supreme Deity, true heavenly Love (the mother and 
nurse of all things) to have been primarily signified therein. 

But Zoroaster and the ancient magi are said to have called the su- 
preme God also by another name, viz. Oromasdes or Ormisdas ; how- 
ever Oromasdes, according to Plato,® seems to have been the father of 
Zoroaster. ‘Thus, besides Plutarch and others, Porphyrius, in the life 
of Pythagoras,’ zagijve padiota 0 alnPstey, tovto yag povoy divacFue 
Tous avPowmorvs motiy Fem wagamdnaiors, ee xo Rapa Tov Fsov, wo mage 
THY Mayo énvy Severo, ov Loomatyy xudovow éxetvor, éouxévou to wey COMO 
gate: ty O& wuyyy odndsie. Which we would understand thus: Py- 
thagoras exhorted men chiefly to the love of truth, as being that alone 
which could make them resemble God, he having learned from the 
magi, that God, whom they call Oromasdes, was as to corporeals most 
like to eke and as to picorponeets to truth. Wi ance pechape some 


1 ‘woud hier tinadue Inscrip. p. 34, n. 5. 2 Plut. Themist. 
3 De Emendat. Temporum, lib. vi. cap. de Hebdom. Daniel, p. 588, 
4 Hist. lib. i. cap. exxxi. p. 55. > Genitrix. 


6 In Alcibiade, tom. i. oper. p. 32. 
7 P. 191. [p. 41. edit. Kuster.] - 
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would interpret these words otherwise, so as to signify Oromasdes to + 
have been really compounded of soul and body, and therefore nothing 
else but the animated sun, as Mithras is commonly supposed also to 
have been. But the contrary hereunto is plainly implied in those 
Zoroastrian traditions or fables concerning Oromasdes, recorded in 
Plutarch,! ot: oxsotyos tot Hhiov tosovtoy, door Oo HALog THS VRS aMEotNxe, 
that Oromasdes was as far removed from the sun, as the sun was from 
the earth— Wherefore Oromasdes was, according to the Persians, a 
deity superior to the sun ; God properly as the fountain of light and ori- 
ginal of good, and the same with Plato’s tayaFoy, or first good.—F rom 
whom the Persians, as Scaliger informs us, called the first day of every 
month Ormasda, probably because he was the beginning of all things. 
And thus Zoroaster and the ancient magi acknowledged one and the 
same supreme Deity, under the different names of Mithras and Oro- 
masdes. 

But it is here observable, that the Persian Mithras was commonly 
called Tocnicovos, threefold or treble—Thus Dionysius,” the Pseudo- 
Areopagite, zut sicéts Muyou ta uyguocvva tov termsaciov Midgov tehovow" 
The Persian magi to this very day celebrate a festival solemnity in honor 
of the triplasian (that is, the threefoldor triplicated)Mithras. And some- 
thing very like to this is recorded in Plutarch® concerning Oromasdes 
also, 6 uéy ‘Roouctne teig Ewvtoy adSjouc, Oromasdes thrice augmented 
or triplicated himself;—from whence it further appears, that Mithras 
and Oromasdes were really one and the same Numen. Now the 
scholiasts upon Dionysius pretend to give a reason of this denomination 
of the Persian Mithras, Triplasios, or threefold, from the miracle done 
in Hezekiah’s time, when the day was increased, and almost triplica- 
ted; as if the magi then observing the same had thereupon given the 
name of Toieovos, or threefold, to their god Mithras, that is, the sun, 
and appointed an anniversary solemnity for a memorial thereof. But 
learned men have already shown the foolery of this conceit; and there- 
fore it cannot well be otherwise concluded, but that here is a manifest 
indication of a higher mystery, viz. a trinity in the Persian theology ; 
which Gerardus I. Vossius* would willingly understand, according to 
the Christian hypothesis, of a Divine triunity, or three hypostases in 
one and the same Deity, whose distinctive characters are goodness, 


Neen EE 


! De Iside et Osir. p. 370. tom. ii. oper. 

2 Epistol. vii. ad Polycarpum, p. 91. tom. ii. oper. 

3 De Iside et Osiride, p. 370. tom. ii. oper. 

4 De Orig. et Progressu Idolotat. lib. ii. cap. ix. p. 131. 
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wisdom, and power. But the magical or Zoroastrian oracles seem to 
represent this Persian trinity more agreeably to that Pythagoric or Pla- 
tonic hypothesis, of three distinct substances subordinate one to anoth- 
er, the two first whereof are thus expressed in the following verses :! 


4 ’ 
Tlavta yo éerédqoe watyo, ral vm mugedaxe 
' ~ . > ~ 
Azvtégn, ov wo@toy xAyjivetar EFvEa avdony, 


T’o this sense: The Father, or first Deity, perfected all things, and de- 
livered them to the second Mind, who is that, whom the nations of men 
commonly take for the first—Which oracle Psellus® thus glosseth upon ; 
Ty miouv xtiow Snuorveyyjous Oo tig teLAd0S MQWTOS NUTIO, MugedwxE 
THUTHY TH VQ" OVTLVE voy TO Siumay yévog TOY KVOQaY, KYYOOUYTES THY 
MATOLNY UmEGOYHY TAT0, Osov moWToY xoAovor’ The first Father of the 
Trinity having produced this whole creation, delivered to it Mind or 
Intellect ; which Mind, the whole generation of mankind, being igno- 
rant of the paternal transcendency, commonly call the first God.—A fter 
which, Psellus takes notice of the difference here betwixt this magical 
or Chaldaic theology, and that of Christians: Iijy to ag juir doypo 
éveeyting Exe, 0S HUTOS 0 MEWTOS VOUS, O Vi0g TOU MEYahOV TATQDS, THY xTioW 
mioay éOnucoveyyoey, etc. But our Christian doctrine is contrary here- 
unto, namely thus: that the first Mind or Intellect, being the Son of 
the great Father, made the whole creation. For the Father, in the 
Mosaic writings, speaks to his Son the idea of the creation ; but the 
Son is the immediate opifex thereof.—His meaning is, that according to 
this Persian or Chaldaic theology, the first hypostasis of the Divine 
Triad was the dyuoveyos, or immediate architect of the world—where- 
as, according to the Christian as well as Platonic doctrine, he is the 
second. For which cause, Pletho framed another interpretation ofthat 
magic oracle, to render it more conformable both to the Christian and 
Platonic doctrine; 6 yao mutno unarta éetéhece, te vont Sndadn dy 
(taita yuo got tu éxteteheousve: Te xa Téheva) xo TH wed EavTOY Devtégw@ 
Dep mageduxer, coxew Inhody xat ijycrFou avtay, etc. The Father per- 
fected all things, that is, the intelligible ideas (for these are those things 
which are complete and perfect, ) and delivered them to the second God, 
to rule over them. Wherefore whatsoever is produced by this God, ac- 
cording to its own exemplar and the intelligible essence, must needs 
owe its original also to the highest Father. Which second God, the 
generations of men commonly take for the first, they looking up no high- 
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2 He and Pletho wrote commentaries on the oracles of Zoroaster, 
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er than to the immediate architect of the world——According to which 
interpretation of Pletho’s (the more probable of the two) the-second 
hypostasis in the magic (or Persian) trinity, as well as in the Platonic 
and Christian, is the immediate opifex or architect of the world; and 
this seems to be properly that which was called Mithras in Eubulus. 

But, besides these two hypostases, there is also a third mentioned in 
a certain other magic or Chaldaic oracle, cited by Proclus, under the 
name of Psyche, or the mundane soul ; 


4 4 
—_————— Mra. 58 TMatomas Avavoias, 
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After (or next below) the paternal Mind, I Psyche dwell.—Now the 
paternal Mind, as Psellus informs us, is the second hypostasis before 
mentioned : 0 watgixos voig, 0 Dettegog Onhady Osos, nai tho wuyns noogs— 
zis Snuovyyos’ The paternal Mind is the second God, and the imme- 
diate demiurgus or opifex of the soul. Wherefore though both these 
names, Oromasdes and Mithras, were frequently used by the magi for 
the 170 %iov, or whole Deity in general, yet this being triplasian, or 
threefold, according to their theology, as containing three hypostases in 
it; the first of those three seems to have been that which was most 
properly called Oromasdes, and the second Mithras. And this is not 
only confirmed by Pletho, but also with this further superaddition to it 
that the third hypostasis of that Persian trinity was that which they 
called Arimanius; he gathering as much even from Plutarch! himself: 
gaol mei Zagouotgor, ws ton ta Ovta duéhov nol TH Mey MOWTH a’TOY 
uolog, “Roouutyy épiote@y’ toitoy O° sivas, tov m0 taY hoyiwy matéoe 
xahovtusvov’ 17)0e éoyuty Agsmmonny' Midgay b&1H wéon, xal tovtoy 3 ay 
sivac tov Aevtegoy Novy xahovusvoy tno tov oyiwy. They say, that, 
Zoroaster made a threefold distribution of things, and that he assigned 
the first and highest rank of them to Oromasdes, who in the oracles is 
called the Father ; the lowestto Arimanes; and the middle to Mithras, 
who in the same oracles is likewise called the second Mind.—Where- 
upon he observes, how great an agreement there was betwixt the 
Zoroastrian and the Platonic trinity, they differing in a manner only in 
words. And the middle of these, namely, the eternal Intellect, that 
contains the ideas of all things, being, according to the Platonic hy- 
pothesis, the immediate Symuovgyos and architect of the world, this 
probably was that Mithras, as we have already intimated, who is called 
in Eubulus, the demiurgus of the world, and the maker and father of all 
things. Now, if that third hypostasis of the magic or Chaldaic oracles 
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be the same with that which the Persians call Arimanius, them must it 
be upon such an account as this, because this lower world (wherein are 
souls vitally united to bodies, and lapsable) is the region, where all 
manner of evils, wickedness, pains, corruption and mortality reign. 
And herewith Hesychius seemeth to agree: “Agesuovng (saith he) 6 4t- 
dys mage Ilégoous, Arimanius among the Persians is Hades—that is, ei- 
ther Orcus or Pluto; wherein he did but follow Theopompus, who in 
Plutarch calls Arimanius likewise Hades or Pluto: which it seems was 
as well the third in the Persian trinity (or triplasian Deity) as it was in 
the Homerican. And this was that Arimanius, whom the Persian 
king in Plutarch, upon Themistocles’s flight, addressed his devotion 
to ; ‘xateveueros wet Tors MoAEuLoLs LoLAVTUS Poevas JWovoe tov Agsyucmroy, 
Onws &havywor TOUS Ugiotos THY ~xvTHY, he prayed, that Arimanius would 
always give such a mind to his enemies, as thus to banish and drive 
away their best men from them.—And indeed from that which Plutarch 
affirms, 510 xot Midony Iégou tov Mecityy ovouagtovor, that the Persians 
from their god Mithras, called any mediator, or middle betwixt two, 
Mithras; it may be more reasonably concluded, that Mithras according 
to the Persian theology, was properly the middle hypostasis of that tripla- 
sian or triplicated Deity of theirs, than that he should be a middle self- 
existent god or mediator betwixt two adversary gods unmade, one good 
and the other evil, as Plutarch would suppose. 

Notwithstanding which, if that, which the same Plutarch and oth- 
ers do so confidently affirm, should be true, that Zoroaster and the an- 
cient magi made good and evil, light and darkness, the two substantial 
principles of the universe ; that is, asserted an evil demon co-eternal 
with God, and independent on him, in the very same manner that Plu- 
tarch himself and the Manicheans afterward did: yet however it is 
plain, that in this way also Zoroaster and the magi acknowledged one 
only fountain and original of all good, and nothing to be independent 
upon that one good principle or God, but only that which is so contrary 
to his nature and perfection, as that it could not proceed from him, 
namely, evil. But we have already discovered a suspicion, that the 
meaning of those ancient magi might possibly be otherwise ; they phi- 
losophizing only concerning a certain mixture of evil and darkness, to- 
gether with good and light, that was in the composition of this lower 
world, and personating the same; as also perhaps taking notice espe- 
cially therein of evil demons (who are acknowledged likewise in the 
magic oracles, and called Fjoe xFoves, beasts of the earth—and yddr- 
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o1 xuvec, terrestrial dogs ;) the head of which might be sometimes called 
also emphatically 0 wovqeds Jaiuwy Ispowr, the evil demon of the Per- 
sians—as being the very same with the devil: all which was under the 
immediate presidency or government of that God, called by them Ari- 
manius, Hades, or Pluto, the third hypostasis in the triplasian Deity of 
the Persians. Which suspicion may be yet further confirmed from 
hence, because the Persian theologers, as appears by the inscriptions, 
expressly acknowledged the Divine omnipotence, which they could not 
possibly have done, had they admitted of a Manichean substantial evil 
principle, co-eternal with God, and independent on him. Besides 
which, it is observable, that whereas the Gnostics in Plotinus’s time as- 
serted this world to have been made, not so much from a principle es- 
sentially evil and eternal, as from a lapsed soul, to weigh down the au- 
thority of Plato, that was against them, did put Zoroaster in the other 
scale, producing a book entitled anoxadiwers Zagonotgov, or the Revela- 
tions of Zoroaster—Porphyrius tells us,! that himself wrote purposely 
to disprove those Zoroastrian revelations, as new and counterfeit, 
and forged by those Gnostics themselves; therein implying also the 
doctrine of the ancient Zoroaster no wayto have countenanced or 
favored that Gnostic heresy. Moreover, the tenets of these ancient 
magi, concerning that duplicity of principles, are by writers represent- 
ed with great bic amgd and uncertainty. ‘That account, which Theodo- 
rus in Photius® (treating of the Persian magic) gives thereof, as also 
that other of Eudemus in Damascius®, are both of them so nonsensical, 
that we shall not here trouble the reader with them: however, neither 
of them supposed the Persian Arimanius, or Satanas, to be an unmade 
self-existing demon. But the Arabians, writing of this Alianawiah, or 
Persian duplicity of good and evil principles, affirm, that according to 
the most approved magi, light was Kadiman, the most ancient and first 
God, and that darkness was but a created God; they expressly deny- 
ing the principle of evil and darkness to be coeval with God, or the 
principle of good and light. And Abulfeda represents the Zoroastrian 
doctrine (as the doctrine of the magi reformed) after this manner: 
4° That God was older than darkness and light, and the creator of 
them, so that he was a solitary being without companion or corrival ; 


and that good and evil, virtue and vice, did arise ffom a certain com- 
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mixture of light and darkness together, without which this lower world 
could never have been produced ; which mixture was still to continue 
in it, till at length light should overcome darkness: and then light and 
darkness shall each of them have their separate and distinct worlds, 
apart from one another.” 

If it were now needful, we might still make it further evident, that 
Zoroaster, notwithstanding the multiplicity of gods worshipped by him 
was an assertor of one supreme, from his own description of God, ex- 
tant in Eusebius. ‘@e0g got 0 nowtos apFugtos, widios, ayévytos, OME- 
076, BVOUOLOTaTOC, Hvioxos MavTOS xchov, GOMgodouNTOS, AyaIOY ayadota- 
10S, POOriuay Poovyuwtatos, torr Os xod TUTE Evvoutas xo OixoLOTUYNS, HU- 
todiWuxtos, téhEvos, xad LsQoU guorxoU povosg svgeti¢* God is the first in- 
corruptible, eternal, unmade, indivisible, most unlike to every thing, 
the head or leader of all good, unbribable, the best of the good, the 
wisest of the wise ; he is also the father of law and justice ; self-taught, 
perfect, and the only inventor of the natural holy—Which Eusebius 
tells us, that this Zoroastrian description of God was contained verba- 
tim in a book entitled, A holy Collection of the Persian Monuments ; 
as also that Ostanes (himself a famous magician and admirer of Zoro- 
aster) had recorded the very same of him in his Octateuchon. 

Now we having, in this discourse concerning Zoroaster and the 
magi, cited the oracles, called by some magical, and imputed to Zoroas- 
ter, but by others Chaldaical; we conceive it not improper to give 
some account of them here. And indeed if there could be any as- 
surance of the antiquity and sincerity of those reputed oracles, there 
would then need no other testimony to prove, that either Zoroaster and 
the Persian magi, or else at least the Chaldeans, asserted not only a 
Divine monarchy, or one supreme Deity the original of all things, but 
also a trinity consistently with the same. 

And it is certain, that those oracles are not such novel things as 
some would suspect, they being cited by Synesius,” as then venerable, 
and of great authority, under the name of tega Aoyw, holy oracles ;— 
and there being, of this number, some produced by him, that are not 
to be found in the copies of Psellus and Pletho; from whence it may 
be concluded, that we have only some fragments of these oracles now 
left.—And that they were not forged by Christians, as some of the Si- 
bylline oracles undoubtedly were, seems probable from hence, because 
so many Pagan philosophers make use of their testimonies, laying no 
small stress upon them; as for example Damascius, out of whom Patri- 
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tius hath made a considerable collection of such of these oracles as are 
wanting in Psellus and Pletho’s copies. And we learn from Photius,! 
that whereas Hierocles’ book of Fate and Providence was divided into 
seven parts, the drift of the fourth of them was this, te Aeyoueva hoyeo, 
sig cuupaviay cuvayely, oig Ihatov édoypotice, to reconcile the reputed 
oracles with Plato’s doctrines.—Where it is not to be doubted, but that 
those reputed oracles of Hierocles were the same with these magic or 
Chaldaic oracles ; because these are frequently cited by philosophers 
under that name of doy:e or oracles. Proclus upon the Timeus, 776 te 
Thatwvos, zai ° Oopéme, xai Aoyiav, moumtns xa wate tuveitar toU MaYTOS, 
marjo avdoay ts Fay te" yevvov usv ta TAnIn tay Seay, puyas O& méu- 
mov sic yevecsi¢ avdgav* The maker of the universe is celebrated both 
by Plato and Orpheus and the oracles, as the father of gods and men, 
who both produceth multitudes of gods and sends down souls for the 
generations of men.—And as there are other fragments of these cited 
by Proclus elsewhere under the name of Aoyie or oracles, so doth he 
sometimes give them that higher title of Geowagadotos Peoloyia, and 
pvotaywyie, the theology that was of Divine tradition or revelation.— 
Which magnificent encomium was bestowed in like manner upon Py- 
thagoras’s philosophy by Jamblichus,’ that being thought to have been 
derived in great part from the Chaldeans and the magi ; & Seay avrijs 
nagadoFsions to xat agzos* This philosophy of Pythagoras having 
been first divinely delivered, or revealed by the gods, ought not to be 
handled by us without a religious invocation of them.—And that Por- 
phyrius was not unacquainted with these oracles neither, may be con- 
cluded from that book of his, entitled mgt ti¢ &« Loyimy gidocogiuc, con- 
cerning the philosophy from oracles ;—which consisting of more parts, 
one of them was called, ta tay XoAdaiwv oye, the oracles of the Chal- 
deans :—which, that they were the very same with those we now speak 
of, shall be further proved afterward. Now, though Psellus affirms, 
that the Chaldean dogmata contained in those oracles were some of 
them admitted both by Aristotle and Plato ; yet does he not pretend 
these very Greek verses themselves to have been so ancient. But it 
seems probable from Suidas, that Julian, a Chaldean and Theurgist, 
the son of Julian a philosopher (who wrote concerning Demons and 
Telesiurgics), was the first, that turned those Chaldee or magic oracles 
into Greek verse ; “Iovdvavoc, ént Muagzov “Avtovivou tov Backéws, Eyoaws 
Seovoyma, tehectixe, hoysa Oc éxay* Julian, in the time of Marcus An- 
toninus the emperor, wrote the Theurgic and telestic oracles in verse. 
1 Biblioth. Cod. cexiv. p. 553. ="P. 95. 
3 In Vita Pythag. cap. i. p. 1, 2. ed. Kusteri. 
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—For that there is something of the Theurgical magic mixed together 
with mystical theology in these oracles, is a thing so manifest from that 
operation about the Hecatine circle, and other passages in them, that 
it cannot be denied ; which renders it still more unlikely that they 
should have been forged by Christians. Nevertheless, they carry 
along with them (as hath been already observed) a clear acknow- 
ledgment of a Divine Monarch, or one supreme Deity, the original 
of all things ; which is called in them the Father, and the paternal 
Principle, and that Intelligible, }0 yoy oe vousty yvoou &yFet, that cannot 


be apprehended otherwise than by the flower of the mind ;—as also. 


that one fire, from whence all things spring: Psellus thus gloss- 
ing upon that oracle, “ all things were the offspring of one fire,” movto 
Le OYTO THLE VONTH, nod HioFnTHX, UO Wovov FsoU THY UndcTAaCW ELaBor, nar 
mod uovoy Seoy éméotoantal, etc. G&TALTTOY OvY TO Adytov, nat mAHOES TOU 
qustéoov Ooyuatos* All things, whether intelligible or sensible, receive 
their essence from God alone, and return back again only to him; so 
that this oracle is irreprehensible, and full of our doctrine.—And it is 
very observable, that these very same oracles expressly determined also 
that matter was not eyéyytoc, unmade or self-existent—but derived in 
like manner from the Deity. Which we learn from Proclus upon Pla- 
to’s Timeus, where, when he had positively asserted, that there is & 
navtoy oitvoy, one thing the cause of all things ;—and tuyudor navtov 
aitioy OY, siver xol VAng vi'tLor, that the supreme good, being the cause of 
all things, is also the cause of matter—he confirms this assertion of his 
from the authority of the oracles, 9420 tetrys xel tig tTaksws not ta hoyia 
MAQKYEL THY OAUMOLxLAOY VAnv, vey Hodny Fowoxe. yévecig modumoindov 
ving’ From this order also dothe oracles deduce the generation of the 
matter, in these words; from thence (that is, from one supreme Deity) 
altogether proceeds the genesis of the multifarious matter.—Which un- 
questionably was one of those very magic or Chaldee oracles ;* and it 
may be further proved from hence, because it was by Porphyrius set 
down amongst them, as appears from Auneas Gazeus in his Theophras- 
tus :> ov yag ayévyntog ovds avagyxos 4 VAN, tovTO oe xai Xaddotor Jidao- 
‘novel, xo 6 Hogpiguos: éniyoupes 08 xaPddov 10 BiShtoy 6 sig uécov mQ0d- 
yet, TOY XalOaiov te eyo, év sic yeyovévow thy VAny toxueiterou’ Neither 
was matter void of generation or beginning, which the Chaldeans and 
Porphyrius teach thee ; he making this the title of a whole book pub- 
lished by him, The Oracles of the Chaldeans ; in which it is confirmed 
that matter was made.— 
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Moreover, that there was also in these magic or Chaldee oracles a 
clear signification of a Divine triad, hath been already declared. But 
we shall here produce Proclus’s! testimony for it too ; ovrw d& xat a 
Seonagadotos Psohoyin, pyot cvunstinowodor tov xocpor, é tavds THY 
Toray * dsysr yoty y wuyn mgt tov Avog énéxsiva TOU Syuoveyngartos TO 
nav’ Thus the divinely delivered (or inspired) theology affirmeth the 
whole world to have been completed from these three ; Psyche, or the 
mundane soul, therein speaking concerning that Zeus or Jupiter, who 
was above the maker of the world, in this manner, etc.—For we have 
already declared, that Proclus’s Seonagadotog Seohoyia, his theology of 
Divine tradition or revelation—is one and the same thing with the 
Aoyvo, or oracles. ‘To which testimony of Proclus we might also super- 
add that oracle cited out of Damascius by Patritius ; 


orth ying év xooum houner Torus, i¢ Moves cgyst 


In the whole world shineth forth a triad or trinity, the head whereof is 
a monad or perfect unity—than which nothing can be plainer. 

XVII. And now we pass out of Asia into Europe,” from Zoroaster 
to Orpheus. It is the opinion of some eminent philologers of latter 
times, that there never was any such man as Orpheus, but only in 
Fairy-land ; and that the whole history of Orpheus was nothing but a 
mere romantic allegory, utterly devoid of all truth and reality. But 
there is nothing alleged ‘or this opinion from antiquity, save only this 
one passage of Cicero’s? concerning Aristotle : “‘ Orpheum poetam do- 
cet Aristoteles nunquam fuisse ;” Aristotle teacheth, that there never 
was any such man as Orpheus the poet — in which notwithstanding 
Aristotle seems to have meant no more than this, that there w 
such poet as Orpheus senior to Homer, or that the verses vulgarly 
called Orphical.were not written by Orpheus. However, if it should 
be granted, that Aristotle had denied the existence of such a man, 
there seems to be no reason at all, why his single testimony should here 
preponderate against that universal consent of all antiquity, which is 
for one Orpheus, the son of Oeager, by birth a Thracian, the father or 
chief founder of the mythical and allegorical theology amongst the 
Greeks, and of all their most arcane religious rites and mysteries ; who 
is commonly supposed to have lived before the Trojan war (that is, in 


the time of the Israelitish judges), or at least to have been senior both _ 
to Hesiod and Homer ; and also to have died a violent death, most 
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affirming him to have been torn in pieces by women. For which 
cause, in that vision of Herus Pamphylius in Plato,' Orpheus’s soul be- 
ing come down again into another body, is said to have chosen rather 
that of a swan (a reputed musical animal) than to be born again of a 
woman, by reason of that great hatred which he had conceived of all 
womankind, for his suffering such a violent death from them. And 
the historic truth of Orpheus was not only acknowledged by Plato, but 
also by Isocrates, senior to Aristotle likewise (in his oration in the 
praise of Busiris) ;* and confirmed by that sober historiographer Diodo- 
rus Siculus,®? he giving this account of Orpheus, That he was a man, 
who diligently applied himself to literature, and having learned ta uv- 
Fohoyovusve, or the mythical part of theology, travelled into Egypt, 
where he attained to further knowledge, and became the greatest of all 
the Greeks in the mysterious rites of religion, theological skill, and poe- 
try. To which Pausanias* addeth, that he gained great authority, oie 
MLOTEVOMEVOS EVONKEVOL EoVWY AVOTIWY xuTUQUOLS, YOTUY TE LuwaTO, xaL TQO- 
mas pnviuctay eiwy* as being believed to have found out expiations 
for wicked actions, remedies for diseases, and appeasements of the Di- 
vine displeasure.—Neither was this history of Orpheus contradicted by 
Origen,° when Celsus gave him so fit an occasion, and so strong a 
provocation to do it, by his preferring Orpheus before our Saviour 
Christ. To all which may be added, in the last place, that it being 
commonly concluded from the Greek word Zeyoxsia, that the Greeks 
derived their Teletz and mysteries of religion from the Thracians, it is 
not so reasonable to think with the learned Vossius,® that Xamolkxis 
was the founder of them (and not Orpheus), this Xamolxis being by 
most reported to have been Pythagoras’s servant, and consequently too 
much a junior; and though Herodotus’ attribute more antiquity to 
him, yet did he conceive him to have been no other than a demon, who 
appearing to the Thracians, was worshipped by them ; whereas in the 
meantime, the general tradition of the Greeks derived the Thracian 
religious rites and mysteries from Orpheus and no other, according to 
this of Suidas ; Aéyetow as “Ogpers Oouk, meatos Eteyvohoynos ta “EAAjvev 
MVvoTiigLe, Kot TO Tyucy Feov Sonoxsvery éxalnosy, ws Oguxias ovens tis svge- 
gews. It is commonly said, that Orpheus the Thracian was the first in- 
ventor of the religious mysteries of the Greeks, and that religion was 
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from thence called Threskeia, as being a Thracian invention.—Where- 
fore though it may well be granted, that by reason of Orpheus’s great 
antiquity, there have been many fabulous and romantic things inter~ 
mingled with this history ; yet there appears no reason at all, why we 
should disbelieve the existence of such a man. 

But though there were such a man as Orpheus, yet it may very 
well be questioned for all that, whether any of those poems, commonly 
entitled to him, and called Orphical, were so ancient, and indeed writ- 
ten by him. And this the rather, because Herodotus declares it as his 
‘own opinion, that Hesiod and Homer were the ancientest of all the 
Greek poets, !o0i 68 zootegor mountal eyousvor toUTwY Tor uvrdoay verso Fos 
Uotegoy éyévorto, and that those other poets, said to have been before 
them, were indeed juniors to them ;—meaning hereby, in all probabil- 
ity, Orpheus, Muszeus and Linus. As also because Aristotle seems 
plainly to have followed Herodotus in this, he mentioning the Orphic 
poems (in his book of the soul) after this manner, te “Oggixe xahovusyo: 
21m,° the verses that are called Orphical—Besides which Cicero? tells 
us, that some imputed all the Orphic poems to Cercops, a Pythago- 
rean ; and it is well known, that many have attributed the same to: 
another of that school, Onomacritus, who lived in the times of the Pisis- 
tratide : wherefore we read more than once in Sextus Empiricus of 
“Ovowcxoitos ey tois° Ogpmoic, Onomacritus in the Orphics.—Suidas also 
reports, that some of the Orphic poems were anciently ascribed to The- 
ognetus, others to Timocles, others to Zopyrus, etc. From all which 
Grotius* seems to have made up this conclusion : That the Pythagorics 
entitled their own books te Orpheus and Linus, just in the same man- 
ner as ancient Christians entitled theirs, some to the Sibyls, and others 
‘to Hermes 'Trismegist.—Implying therein, that both the Orphic poems 
and doctrine owed their very being and first original only to the Py- 
‘thagoreans. But on the other side Clemens Alexandrinus,° affirmeth, 
that Heraelitus the philosopher borrowed many things from the Orphic 
poems. And it is certain, that Plato® does not only very much com- 
mend the Orphic hymns for their suavity and deliciousness, but also 
produce some verses out of them, without making any scruple concern- 
ing their author. Cicero himself, notwithstanding what he cites out of 
Aristotle’ to the contrary, seems to acknowledge Orpheus for the most ; 











1 L. ii. p. 53. [cap. lit. p. 109.] 2 Lib. i. c. vii. § 7. 
3 Dé Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. xxxviii, p. 2940. tom. ix. oper. 
4 Proleg. in Flor. Stob. 5 Stromat. lib. vi. eap. ii. p. 752. 


© Vide Plat. de Legib. |, viii. p. 623, et Cratylum, p. 265. Io, p. 144. 
et in Convivio, p. 318. ee 7 De N. De L. p. 201. Lamb. 
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ancient poet, he writing thus of Cleanthes: ‘‘ In secundo libro de na- 
tura deorum, vult Orphei, Muszi, Hesiodi, Homerique fabellas accom- 
modare ad ea, que ipse de diis immortalibus scripserat, ut etiam veter- 
rimi poete, qui hee ne suspicati quidem sint, Stoici fuisse videantur.” 
Cleanthes, in his second book of the nature of the gods, endeavors to 
accommodate the fables of Orpheus, Museus, Hesiod, and Homer, to 
those very things, which himself had written concerning them ; so that 
the most ancient poets, who never dreamed of any such matter, are 
made by him to have been Stoics.—Diodorus Siculus! affirmeth Orphe- 
us to have been the author of a most excellent poem : and Justin Mar- 
tyr,2 Clemens Alexandrinus,? Athenagoras,? and others, take it for 
granted, that Homer borrowed many passages of his poems from the 
Orphic verses, and particularly that very beginning of his [llad— 





Mav aeds, Feu 


Lastly, Jamblichus testifieth, that by most writers Orpheus was repre- 
sented as the ancientest of all the poets ; adding, moreover, what dia- 
lect he wrote in, xsyojoS orth Awouxy Siadéxtm uod tov Oggéo., mosaBvtegor 
Orta THY tortie’ Most of the historiographers declare, that Orpheus, 


_ who was the ancientest of all the poets, wrote in the Doric dialect.— 


Which, if it be true, then those Orphic fragments, that now we have, 
(preserved in the writings of such as did not Dorize) must have been 
transformed by them out of their native idiom. 

Now as concerning Herodotus, who supposing Homer and Hesiod 
to have been the ancientest of all the Greek poets, seemed therefore to 
conclude the Orphic poems to have been pseudepigraphous; himself 
intimates, that this was but a singular opinion, and as it were paradox 
of his own, the contrary thereunto being then generally received. How- 
ever Aristotle probably might therefore be the more inclinable to follow 
Herodotus in this, because he had no great kindness for the Pythagoric 
or Orphic philosopby. But it is altogether irrational and absurd to 
think, that the Pythagorics would entitle their books to Orpheus, as 
designing to gain credit and authority to them thereby, had there been 


' no such doctrine before, either contained in some ancient monument 


of Orpheus, or at least transmitted down by oral tradition from him. 
Wherefore the Pythagorics themselves constantly maintain, that before 


I Lib. iv. cap. xxv. p. 221. 2 Cohortat. ad Greecos, p. 17. oper. 
3 Stromat. lib. vi. cap. ii. p. 738. 751. 

4 Legat. pro Christianis, cap. xv. p. 64, 65. 

5 De. V. Pyth. c. xxxiv. [p. 195, 196.] 
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Pythagoras’s time, there was not only an Orphic cabala extant, but 
also Orphic poems. The former was declared in that ancient book 
called “Isgog A0yvos, or The holy Oration—if we may believe Proclus 
upon the Timeus : ‘ZuPayogsvos av 6 Timotos, Exeter taig Hud ayogeiwv 
aoyais’ airas 08 sialy at Oggixat magaddasg “4 yoo Oggers dv emogdrjtwr 
hoyor urvotinas mapuddduxe, tutta Mvdayogus ééuodev oeyracdslc év As- 
By Feous trois Ooaxiors, “Aylaopyuw teheotoxer uetadidovrt0s' Tare. yoo pyoww 
0 Iv3ayogas év 19 “sop Aoyo. Timeeus being a Pythagorean, follows 
the Pythagoric principles, and these are the Orphic traditions; for 
what things Orpheus delivered mystically, (or in arcane allegories,) 
these Pythagoras learned when he was initiated by Agtaophemus in 
the Orphic mysteries, Pythagoras himself affirming as much in his 
book, called The holy Oration —Where Proclus, without any doubt or 
scruple, entitles the book inscribed “Jegos Aoyos, or The holy Oration, to 
Pythagoras himself. Indeed, several of the ancients have resolved Py- 
thagoras to have written nothing at all; as Fla. Josephus, Plutarch, 
Lucian, and Porphyrius ; and Epigenes in Clemens Alex. affirms, that 
the “Iegog Aoyoc, or holy Oration, was written by Cercops, a Pythagorean. 
Nevertheless, Diogenes Laertius thinks them not to be in good earnest, 
who deny Pythagoras to have written any thing; ard he tells us, that 
Heraclides acknowledged this “Jegog dovos, or holy Oration, for a genu- 
ine and indubitate foetus of Pythagoras. Jamblichus.is also of the same 
opinion, as the most received ; though confessing some to: have attri- 
buted that book to Telauges, Pythagoras’s son. But whoever was the 
writer of this Hieros Logos, whether Pythagoras himself, or Telauges,, 
or Cercops, it must needs be granted to be of great antiquity, according 
to the testimony whereof, Pythagoras derived much of his theology from 
the Orphic traditions.? Moreover, Ion Chius in his Trigrammi testified, 
as Clemens Alexandrinus informeth us, that Pythagoras himself refer- 
red some poems to Orpheus as their author ; which ts ajso the general 
sense of Platonists as well as Pythagoreans. Wherefore upon all ac- 
counts it seems most probable, that either Orpheus himself wrote some 
philosophic or theologic poems, though certain other poems might be 
also fathered on him, because written in the same strain of mystical 
and allegorical theology, and as it were in the same spirit, with which 
this Thracian prophet was inspired ; or, at least, that the Orphic doc- 
trine was first conveyed down by oral cabala or tradition from him, and 
afterwards, for its better preservation, expressed in verses, that were 
imputed to Orpheus, after the same manner as the Golden Verses 


1p, 291, ? Strom. |. i. p. 333. [p. 397. edit. Potteri.] 
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written by Lysis were to Pythagoras. And Philoponus! intimates this 
latter to have been Aristotle’s opinion concerning the Orphic verses ; 
he glossing thus upon those words of Aristotle before cited ; xahouuévors 
sims, Ore un Ooxss Ogpews ta tny, ws nol wos éy TH wEQh pihogogins héyes. 
Aitov ye sioi, to Soypata, taita Oy paciw °Ovouaxg.toy éy execu xatO— 
Ssivat. Aristotle calls them the reputed Orphic verses, because they 
seem not to have been written by Orpheus himself, as the same Aris- 
totle affirmeth in his book of philosophy. The doctrine and opinions 
of them indeed were his, but Onomacritus is said to have put them into 
verse.—However, there can be no doubt at all made, but that the Or- 
phic verses, by whomsoever written, were some of them of great. 
antiquity (they being much older than either Aristotle, Plato, or Hero- 
dotus) as they were also had in great esteem amongst the Pagans; 
and therefore we may very well make a judgment of the theology of the 
ancient Pagans from them. 

Now that Orpheus, the Orphic doctrine, and poems, were Poly- 
theistical, is a thing acknowledged by all. Justin Martyr? affirms, that. 
Orpheus asserted three hundred and sixty gods; he also bestows upon 
him this honorable title (if it may be so accounted) of zodvdeorntos 
mario xat mowtos Owdaoxehos, the father and first teacher of Polytheism 
amongst the Greeks—he supposing,? that Homer derived his Polytheism 
from him ; “Oungos tijs mohudeorntos i Ogpews tnhwos Sosa, pudodas wey 
mherovar Seay usuyytas, wo un Ook Ey ts Ogpéws anadevy mounoews. Homer 
emulating Orpheus’s Polytheism, did himself therefore fabulously write 
of many gods, that he might not seem to dissent from his poems, whom 
he had so great a veneration for—With which also agreeth the testi- 
mony of Athenagoras :* ’Oggets zai te ovouata Fav meatog eevgev, nar 
tus yevéosig Ouesnlds, uot ooo éxcotolg mémooxToL sire, Q nat “ Oungos te 
mohha xob epi Seay wakiote *xetow Orpheus first invented the very 
names of the gods, declaring their generations, and what was done by 
each of them; and Homer for the most part follows him therein.—In- 
deed, the whole mythical theology, or fables of the gods, together with 
the religious rites amongst the Greeks, are commonly supposed to have 
owed their first original to no other but Orpheus. In which Orphic 
fables, not only the things of nature, and parts of the world, were all 
theologized, but also all manner of human passions, imperfections, and 
vices (according to the literal sense) attributed to the gods. Insomuch: 








1 Comment. in Aristot. lib. iil. de Anima; fol. 2. edit. Grace, Weriee: 
1553. fol. 


2 Apolog. ii. pro Christianis, p. 104. 
3 Cohort. ad Gracor. p. 17. 4A polog. pro Christian. cap. xv. p. 64. 
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that divers of the Pagans themselves took great offence at them ; as for 
example Isocrates,! who concludes that a divine Nemesis or vengeance 
was inflicted upon Orpheus for this impiety, “Oggevs 0 paduote tov 
Tovoltay oywy awdusvoc, SiavnacFels toy Biov étehevtyoe, Orpheus, who 
was the most guilty of all in this kind, died a violent death.— Also Diog. 
Laertius for this cause made a question, whether he should reckon Or- 
pheus amongst the philosophers or no: and others have concluded, that 
Plato ought to have banished Orpheus likewise out of his common- 
wealth, for the same reason that he did Homer ;? which is thus expres- 
sed—for not lying well concerning the gods.—And here we may take 
notice of the monstrosity and extravagancy of Orpheus’s fancy, from 
what Damascius® and others tell us, that he made one of his principles 
to be doaxorta uepahus tyovta agoonepuzviags Tavgou xut éovtos, &v UETw 
dé Feov medcwn0y, zal ént Guwy mteou, a dragon, having the heads both 
of a bull and a lion, and in the midst the face of a god, with golden 
wings upon his shoulders—which forsooth must be an incorporeal deity 
and Hercules, with which nature (called Ananche and Adrastea) was 
associated. Nevertheless the generality of the Greekish Pagans, look- 
ing upon this Orpheus, not as a mere fanciful poet and fabulator, but as 
a serious and profound philosopher, or mystical theologer, a person 
transcendently holy and wise; they supposed all his fables of the gods 
to be deep mysteries and allegories, which had some arcane and recon- 
dite sense under them; and therefore had a high veneration for him, 
as one who did alydéotegov Feohoyeiy (as Athenagoras writes*) more 
truly theologise than the rest—and was indeed divinely inspired. Inso- 
much, that Celsus would rather have had the Christians to have taken 
Orpheus for a god, than our Saviour Christ,° avdge owohoyouperas doie 
zonceuevoy mvetuat, xab avtoy Bioiws anoPardrta,as being a man un- 
questionably endued with a holy spirit, and one, who also (as well as 
the Christians’ Jesus) died a violent death. 

But that Orpheus, notwithstanding all his Polytheism, or raultiplicity 
of gods, acknowledged one supreme unmade Deity, as the original of 
all things, may be first presumed from hence, because these two most 
religious philosophic sects, the Pythagoreans and Platonists, not only 
had Orpheus in great esteem, he being commonly called by them 6 
Osoloyoc, the theologer, but were also thought in great measure to have 
owed their theology and philosophy to him, as deriving the same from 
his principles and traditions. This hath been already intimated, and 

1 In Lau. Busir. [p. 452.] 2 De Legibus, lib. ii. p. 429. 

3 nepi mowtwr agyar, a MS. cited above. 

4 Apol. pro Christian. cap. xv. p. 64. °C. Cels. |. vii. p. 367. 
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might be further proved, Pythagoras, as we are informed by Porphyrius 
and Jamblichus! learned something from all these four, from the Egyp- 
tians, from the Persian magi, from the Chaldeans, and from Orpheus, 
or his followers.2 Accordingly, Syrianus makes ° Oggivot xoi IvFoayogt- 
xat aoyat, the Orphic and Pythagoric principles to be one and the same. 
—And as we understand from Suidas,* the same Syriius wrote a book 
entitled, Syupwrias ’Oogéws, MvFayogov xot Mhatwvos, the Harmony of 
Orpheus, Pythagoras and Plato.—Proclus, besides the place before 
cited, frequently insists upon this elsewhere, in his commentary upon 
the Timeus, as p. 63. HvSaydgeoy 5& xat 10 tots “Ogpimois tnsoFou 
yeveahoyios. "“Avadev yoo ano Ig ’Ogpimys nagudonens Jia ITvdayogov 
xo sic “EAnvac  meot Dewy éniotjun ngojdGe’ It is Pythagorical to 
follow the Orphic genealogies. For from the Orphic tradition down- 
ward by Pythagoras was the knowledge of the gods derived to the 
Greeks.—And that the Orphic philosophy did really agree and symbol- 
ize with that which afterward was called Pythagoric and Platonic, and 
was of the same strain with it, may be gathered from that of Plato in 
his Cratylus, where he speaks concerning the etymology of the Greek 
word odpor Soxotor pévtor wor padiota GéoFav of aut °Ogpsa tovto to 
ovoua, we Oixnv dWovons THs wpuyns, Toutoy os ies sas Eye iva cocntors, 
Seayoengion sinova’ sivas OUY THS WUxHS TOUTO AUTO Ewe ay extion TU ogetho- 
eva to cue’ Orpheus and his followers seem to me to have given the 
best etymology of this word o@ue (from oweodor) that the soul is here 
in a state of punishment, its body being a prison to it, wherein it is 
kept in custody till its debts or faults be expiated, and is therefore call- 
ed owpuo.—Now these three philosophies, the Platonic, Pythagoric, and 
Orphic, symbolizing so much together, it is probable, that as the Pla- 
tonic and Pythagoric, so the Orphic likewise derived all their gods from 
one self-existent Deity. 

Which may be further manifested from that epitome of the Orphic 
doctrine made long since by 'Timotheus the chronographer in his Cos- 
mopeeia, still extant in Cedrenus® and Eusebii Chronica, and imper- 
fectly set down by Suidas (upon the word Orpheus) as his own, or 
_ without mentioning the author’s name:—E£ caoyis avedeizn TH xooum 
0 aidno, Uno tov Feov SnuroveynSsic. First of all, the ether was made 
by God, and after the ether a chaos; a dark and dreadful night then 








1 De Vita Pythag. cap. xxviii. p. 122. 


2 MS. Coll. Caj. Cant. p. 14. [in Comment. ad lib. iii. xiii. xiv., Metas 
ph s. Aristot. fol. 59.] 


3 Voce Svovavos tom. iii. Lexici p. 410. edit. Kusteri. 
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covering all under the whole ether. =yuadvwv Ty vince TEQOTEQEUELP, 
Orpheus hereby signifying (saith Timotheus) that night was senior to 
day, or that the world had a beginning ; Eignzxws év th ato éxoPéoee, 
OKATUAYTETOY Twa nol TUYT OY UMEQTUTOY ELV atl, mgoyeniotep on TE nob Oncove— 
yow UMUVTOY, “ol oUTOU TOU a LFEQO06, HOLL OYTO TOW un OUTOP TOY avtEger. 
He having declared also in his explication, that there was a certain 
incomprehensible Being, which was the highest and oldest of all things, 
and the maker of every thing, even of the ether itself, and all things 
under the ether. But the earth being then invisible by reason of the 
darkness, a light breaking out through the ether iJluminated the whole 
creation ; this light being said by him to be that highest of all beings, 
(before mentioned) which is called also counsel and life.—Totte ta 
Tote ovoucto (to use Suidas’s words here) ploy divouw oanepyvato, xat 
€y xQUTOS TOU OyuLoveyov muytwy Dov, TOV muvTH éx TOU py OYTOS MAQUYE- 
yovtos sic to sive" ‘hese three names in Orpheus (light, counsel and 
life) declaring one and the same force and power of the God, who is 
the maker of all, and who produceth all out of nothing into being, 
whether visible or invisible—To conclude with Timotheus: “O 0é 
autos, Oogetes, év 1 avtov BiSlwm ovvetacer, OT OLe THY A’TAY TQLHY OVOMO- 
twv bog Teotnros, TH mavta éyéveto xal avTOg got Ta navte And the 
same Orpheus in his book declared, that all things were made by one 
Godhead in three names, and that this God is all things. 

But that Orpheus asserted one supreme Deity, as the original of all 
things, is unquestionably evident from the Orphic verses themselves ; 
of which notwithstanding, before we mention any in way of proof, we 
shall premise this observation, or rather suspicion of our own, that there 
seem to be some Orphic verses supposititious, as well as there were 
Sibylline ; they being counterfeited either by Christians or Jews. For 
we must freely profess, for our own part, that we cannot believe all that 
to be genuine, which is produced by ancient fathers as Orphical; that 
is, either to have been written by Orpheus himself, or else by Onoma- 
critus, or any other Pagan of that antiquity, according to the Orphie 
cabala or tradition. 

As, for example, this concerning Moses ;! 


“Ng hoyos uoxatwy, we LOgoyeryg diétucker, 
En Fede yropo.r hoBov nuta Sintkaxu Feouov. 


Ut habet sermo antiquorum, ut ex-aqua-ortus descripsit, 
cid divinitus lege, quee duplicia preecepta continet. 
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And this is commonly understood of Abraham, 


OU yug xév tig WoL SvytHy, usQoTMY xOuLvorTa, 
Ei wh movvoyenig tug &0G6HE prdov Grader 
Xaldaiwy, ors yg &yyv Koteo.o mogelys, 


Non enim quispiam mortalium videre posset eum, qui hominibus imperat, 
Nisi Unigenitus quidam profectus ab antiqua origine gentis 
Chaldzorum ; sciebat enim astri cursum. 


The manifest forgery of which might make one suspect also some other 
passages, such as this concerning the Divine Logos ; 


Eig 08 hoyor Seiov Bléwas, toitm weocedsve, 
"Td iveay noading voegoy xUTas. 


Wherefore it being not ingenuous to lay stress upon that for the proof 
of any thing, which ourselves believe not to be sincere and genuine; 
we shall here cite no Orphic verses for the acknowledgment of one su- 
preme Deity, but only such as we find attested in Pagan writings. As 
first of all! that copy produced by Proclus upon the Timeus : 

Tovysxe oy 1 muvtd Avg wadwy évtog erin 

AiFéoog svgeing 49 ovgavod ayluoy Uos, 

IIoytov T atouyétov, yaing t éguxvdéos even, 

" Nusavos Te usyas, xud VElUTO. THOTHOH yaiNs, 

Kai motopot, nat TOVTOS OTELOLTOS, HALO. TE TLOYTO" 

Harts tT aSavator woxcges Fol, 70s Péosvens, 

“Oooa O Env yeyauta, nat Votsgov Ommoo Eucdier, 

"Eyévsto’ Zyvos 0° évt yaorégu cvGdu mepuxee. 
To this sense: Wherefore, together with the universe, were made 
within Jupiter the height of the ethereal heaven, the breadth of the 
earth and sea, the great ocean, the profound Tartara, the rivers and 
fountains, and all the other things, all the immortal gods and goddesses. 
Whatsoever hath been, or shall be, was at once contained in the womb 
of Jupiter.— 

Proclus understands this of the ideas of all things being in God, be- 
fore the world was produced, that is, in order of nature only, he sup- 
posing them in time coeve. However, it 1s plain, that all things are 
said to be contained in the womb and fecundity of one self-originated 
Deity, not only all the other gods and goddesses, but every thing else 
whatsoever. 

Again Proclus, in the same place, ushers in another copy of Orphie 

1p, 95, 
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verses (which are also found in the writer De Mundo) after this man- 
ner: tov 08 "Wdedy ming ov, Oe tovtay év Eavt@ ta Oka meguellnge, ws 
xat Tovto évOexviuevos 6 Feokoyvog énijyaye’ The demiurgus, or maker 
of the world, being full of ideas, did by these comprehend all things 
within himself, as that theologer also declareth in these following 
verses : 


Zsvg MOWTOS VévEto, ZEUS VOTATOS KOZIKEQUUVOS * 

Zevs neqadn, Zevg ueoou* Avg 0 & mayte tétuntas” 
Zeus Koony yéveto, Zevg GuSootos Exdeto PUN * 

Zevg RUS WHY yaing Te xak OVQAVOY ATTEQDEYTOS * 

Zevs mv0Ln MaYTaY* ZevS KxoMATOU MUQOS OQE * 
Zevc novtov Giga’ Zevs Hltog nOE edjvn * 

Zeve Baowdevs ‘ Zeve avTOS OT aYTOY aoziyévedhos ‘ 
“Ey xgatos, sic Jui yéveto, uéyas aQyos aTErTOP. 


Which likewise in plain prose is this :—The high thundering Jove is 
both the first and the last ; Jove is both the head and middle of all 
things ; all things were made out of Jupiter ; Jove is both a man and 
an immortal maid; Jove is the profundity of the earth and starry hea- 
ven ; Jove is the breath of all things ; Jove is the force of the untame- 
able fire ; Jove the bottom of the sea; Jove is sun, moon, and stars ; 
Jove is both the original and king of all things : there is one power, 
and one God, and one great ruler over all.— 

Where though there be many strange expressions, yet this seems to 
be the strangest of them all, that Jupiter should be said to be both a 
man and immortal maid. But this is nothing but a poetic description 
of a@devoFnlvus, male and female together—And it was a thing very fa- 
miliar with all the mystical thevlogers amongst the Pagans, to call God 
agdevoFnivy, male and female together ;—they signifying thereby em- 
phatically—the divine fecundity, or the generative and creative power 
of the Deity ;—that God was able from himself alone to produce all 
things. ‘Thus Damascius, the philosopher,! writing of this very Orphic 
theology, expounds it, egcerodnlvy avtyy inectyouto, moog evOerkw TIS 
navtow yevyntans ovoias* the Orphic theology calls the first principle 
hermaphroditic, or male and female together ; thereby denoting that 
essence, that is generative or productive of all things. — And that 
learned and pious Christian bishop, Synesius, it seems, thought the ex- 
pression so harmless, that he scrupled not himself to make use of it, in 
those elegant and devout hymns of his to God Almighty : 

L Vide Wolfii Excerpta ex Damascio asgi mea@twy apywv in Anec- 
adotis Greecis tem. ii. p. 254. 
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Si'narno, Sv 9 éoot porno 
Su F aGény, Tv 08 Fnlvs, 


Tu Pater, Tu es Mater, 
Tu Mas, Tu Femina. 


Besides these, there are also certain other Orphic verses, scattered 


up and down in Proclus, but cited altogether in Eusebius out of Por- 


phyrius, in which the whole world is represented as one great animal, 
God being the soul thereof 


“Ey 08 Jguag Bucideoy, év w tade Mata xvxsitoL, 
Tig uot Vag, not yoo, xor aid, vUE ts xoi juag * 
Kot Mijts, meatos yevétmg, x0r “Egws wodutegnys ° 
, 1 > Uj ‘ , , ~ - 
Teva yuo éy peyoh Zyvog tas coporte neitoee 
Tod Sntor xepadjy psy ely, nol xodo. Medcwne., 
Ovgavos aiydners, ov yovozoe ups EFergou 
"Astowy wxouagewy megunaddess neveFovtas, etc. - 


Omnia regali sunt hec in corpore clausa, 

Ignis, et unda, et terra, ether cum nocte dieque ; 
(Consilium, primus genitor, cum numine amoris :) 
Juppiter immenso sub corpore cuncta coércet : 
En hujus caput eximium, vultusque decoros 
Undique resplendens celum, cui pendula circum 
Aurea Ceesaries astrorum lumina fundit : 

Sunt oculi Pheebus, Phceboque adversa recurrens 
Cynthia, etc. 


Where probably that one verse, 
Kal Mijtuc, medt0g yevétwg, % “Eows wolvtegnns, 


though truly Orphical, and indeed divine, it (signifying, that Mind and 
Love were the first begetters and original of all things) was notwith- 
standing clapped in unduly out of some other place. But from all 
these citations it plainly appears, that, according tothe Orphic theology, 
though there were many gods and goddesses too admitted, yet there 
was one original and king of them all, one supreme Deity acknow- 
ledged. We are not ignorant, that some of the ancient and learned 


fathers,! conceiving it contradictious, for Orpheus at the same time to 


1 Justin. Martyr in Cohortat. ad Greecos, p. 15. et Apol. ii. pro Chris- 
tian. p. 104. Clemens Alexandr. in Protreptico, cap. vii. p. 63. et Cyrillus 
Alexandr. lib. i. advers. Julian. p. 25. 
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assert both many gods and one God, apprehended this to be a conve- 
nient salvo for this difficulty, to suppose, that Orpheus had by fits and 
turns been of different humors and persuasions; first a rank Polytheist, 
asserting three hundred gods and more; and then afterwards a con- 
verted Monotheist, they being the rather led into this opinion, by rea- 
son of certain counterfeit Orphic verses in Aristobulus, made probably 
by some ignorant Jew; wherein Orpheus is made to sing a palinodia 
or recantation, for his former error and Polytheism. But we must 
crave leave, with all due respect, to dissent from reverend antiquity in 
this ; it plainly appearing from that first Orphic excerption in Proclus, 
that Orpheus at the same time acknowledged both one unmade Deity 
(the original of all things) and many generated gods and goddesses, 
that were all contained in it. 

Having now made it sufficiently evident from such Orphiec frag- 
ments, as have been acknowledged by Pagan writers, and by them 
cited out of Orpheus’s hymns and rhapsodies, that the opinion of mon- 
archy, or one self-existent Deity, the original of all things, was an es- 
sential part of the Orphic theology or cabala ; we shall here further 
observe, that besides this opinion of monarchy, (but consistently with 
the same) a trinity also of Divine hypostases subordinate was another 
part of this Orphic cabala. Proclus upon Plato’s Timeus,! making an 
inquiry into Plato’s demiurgus, or opifex of the world, gives us an ac- 
count, amongst other Platonists, of the doctrine of Amelius (who was 
contemporary with Plotinus, and who is said to have taken notice of 
what St. John the evangelist had written concerning the Logos, as 
agreeing with the Platonic and Pythagoric hypothesis”) after this man- 
ner: Aushios J& tQitoy most tov Anuoveyor, xat Novis tosic, Baordsts 
totic, tov ”Ovtu, tov “Exovta, tov “Ogarta* Svapégoves dé ovtor, te 6 usy 
moatog Novs ovtws éotlyo totw" 6 8 Sevtegos, eu wiv 10 éy a’T@ vonTOY, 
%yev O€ 10 190 AUTOV, xub ustézer MAVTWS éexsivoU, zat Si ToUTO JeUTEgos* “O 
dé toitos, tote wey TO ev aUT@, zal ovtos vontéy* (mie yuo vovs to ovtu- 
yourts vont@ 6 avtog éotw) Ezer Oé tO ev TH Devtégg * xob Ook TO MEMTOY . 
dow yao Mheiw 7) adaTaatG, TocovTH TO Eov auodgdtegoy' This passage 
being very remarkable, we thought fit to set it down at large, and shall 
here translate it—Amelius makes a threefold demiurgus or opifex of 
the world, three minds and three kings ; him that is, him that hath, and 
him that beholds. Which three minds differ thus, in that the first is 
essentially that, which he is (or all perfection :) the second is its own 
intelligible, but hath the first (as something distinct from it) and indeed 


1 P., 93. 
2 Vide Euseb. Preparat. Evang. lib. xi. cap. xviii. xix. p. 540. 
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partakes thereof, and therefore is second. The third is also that intel- 
ligible of its own, (for every mind is the same thing with its correspond- 
ent and intelligible) but hath that which is in the second, and beholds 
the first. For how much soever every being departs from the first, so 
much the obscurer is it—After which Proclus immediately subjoins, 
TOUTOUS OvY TOG TEEIS YOOUG xal OnuLOYOYOUS UmoTiFeTUL, “OL TOUS TOOK TH 
hate, TQELS Baowksas, %UL TOUS THO ° Ooget TQELS, Duyynta, not Ovgavor, 
xo Koovor, xor 0 wahiota mag avt@ Snurovgyos 6 Devas éotiv’ Amelius 
therefore supposeth these three minds and demiurgic principles of his 
to be both the same with Plato’s three kings and with Orpheus’s trinity 
of Phanes, Uranus, and Chronus ; but Phanes is supposed by him to 
be principally the demiurgus. Where though Proclus (who had some 
peculiar fancies and whimsies of his own, and was indeed a confounder 
of the Platonic theology, and a mingler of much unintelligible stuff 
with it) does himself assert a monad or unity, superior to this whole 
trinity ; yet does he seem nevertheless rightly to contend against Ame- 
lius, that it was not the first hypostasis neither in the Platonic nor 
Orphic trinity, that was chiefly and properly the demiurgus or opifex 
of the world, but the second. And thus Proclus’s master Syrianus! 
had before determined, that in the Orphic theology, the title of Opifex 
did properly belong to Orpheus’s zewtoyorog 90s, or first begotten God, 
which was the same with Plato’s ots or Divine Intellect.—Agreeably 
whereunto Proclus’s conclusion is, tig méy ovy 6 Snuoveyos éott xut dre 
Novs Dsiog THs vdyg mowjosws aitios, stonodw dv ToUTWy* nud Owe UOTE 
* Ogpéewe xai IIherwvos, 6 vvtos &vuureitor Snuroveyos Zevs, a0 TOUTMY UnEU- 
yjodw* ‘Thus much may suffice to have declared, who is the demiur- 
gus of the world, namely, that it is the Divine Intellect, which is the 
proper and immediate cause of the whole creation ; and that it is one 
and the same demiurgical Jupiter, that is praised both by Orpheus and 
Plato.— Now, besides this, it is observable, that Damascius in his book 
megt uoxay,” or concerning the principles (not yet published) giving an 
account of the Orphic theology, tells us, amongst other things, that Or- 
pheus introduced tgiuogpov Feor, a triform deity—To all which may 
be added what was before cited of 'Timotheus the chronographer, that 
God had three names, light—counsel and life ; and that all things were 
made by one Deity under these three several names. Where Cedre- 
nus, the preserver of that excellent fragment of antiquity, concludes in 
this manner : tavta phase vi paisa sy O Zgovoy gapos, iene! TOV tia 


} ‘Canbaie. in patie albuiot Motaphiys: Aristot. p. 33. 


2 Vide Wolfii Excerpta ex hoc Opere Damascii, § xiii. in Anecdot. 
Grecis, tom. ili. p. 252, 253. 
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PEA 1GO ToTO’TMY yooru” simovta, TeLada Ouoorvoroy SnuoveyncaL te nav 
ta’ These things Timotheus the chronographer wrote, affirming Or- 
pheus, so long ago, to have declared, that all things were made by a 
coessential or consubstantial Trinity. — Which, though otherwise it 
might be looked upon suspiciously, because that Timotheus was a 
Christian (especially in regard of that word ouoovuor) yet by comparing 
it with what we have before alleged out of Pagan writers, it appears, that 
so far as concerns an Orphic trinity, it was not altogether vainly writ- 
ten, or without ground by him. 

But we have not yet done with Orpheus and the Orphic theology, 
before we have made one further reflection upon it, so as to take notice 
of that strong and rank haut-goust, which was in it, of making God to 
be all. As for example, if we may repeat the forecited passages, and 
put in the name of God, instead of Zevs, or Jupiter; 4vog muduy évtos 
étz9n, this universe, and all things belonging to it, were made within 
God.—Zyvog 5° évt yaotégn cigéx weFixe, all things were contained to- 
gether in the womb of God :—Zevs xepady, Zevs uéooa, God is the head 
and middle of all things :—Zevs nudury yains, ete. God is the basis of 
the earth and heaven; God is the depth of the sea; God is the breath 
of all (or the air that we breathe ;) God is the force of the untameable 
fire; God is sun, moon, and stars.—' Ey dé déuac Baucidevoy, there is one 
kingly (or divine) body—and 


‘ ‘ ~ 
Tlayta yoo év usyado Zyvog rade comets xeitan, 


for all these things lie in the great body of God. And thus was the 
Orphic theology before represented also by Timotheus' the chronogra- 
pher, dua tio Feotyt0s mavte éyéveto, xa uvtog got Mavte, all things were 
made by God, and himself is all things. 

But further to prove, that the ancient Greekish Pagans were indeed 
of such a religious humor as this, to resolve all things into God and to 
make God all, we shall here cite a remarkable testimony of Plutarch’s 
out of his Defect of Oracles: dvo macne yevéoems aiting ézovons, ot wey 
opodou mahavot Seoloyor ual mountut th xgeittove worn TOY voLY™ meocEezELY 
eihovto tovto On 10 xoLvoy éexipSeyyourvor Naot MOKYBACL, 


’ ‘ >? ’ 
ZEve eon, Zeve uéoon, Aioc bd éx MayTA MEhovT a. 


~ ~ ~ 2 , = c ‘ , 
taic 0° avoyxoiois xual puowmais oz tts moocjEecay outioug ot O& vewtEgoL 
’ 3 3 ~ ~ 2 
TOUTM@Y xaL GuaLxol Tpoay opevoperae TOUvaytiov éxElvols, Tig ualng nat 
Feiac vontery vss aoxis, éy earned nor wadect a paid TE KAS 











yy ei Cedren. et Malalam, in Histor. Chron. tom. i. p. 92. * 2p, 436. 
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pstafolais xai xoccsos thOsvte. to ovunar. Whereas there are two 
causes of all generation (the Divine and the natural) the most ancient 
theologers and poets attended only to the more excellent of these two 
(the Divine cause) resolving all things into God, and pronouncing this 
of them universally, that God was both the beginning and middle, and 
that all things were out of God. Insomuch that these had no regard at 
all to the other natural and necessary causes of things. But on the 
contrary their juniors, who were called Physici (or naturalists) straying 
from this most excellent and Divine principle, placed all in bodies, their 
passions, collisions, mutations and commixtures together.—Where by 
the most ancient theologers and poets, Plutarch plainly meant Orpheus 
and his followers, it being an Orphic verse that is here cited by him, 
whereby he gives also an acknowledgment of their antiquity. But by 
their juniors, who are called Physici, he could understand no other than 
those first Ionic philosophers, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Hippo, and 
the rest, whom those degenerate Italics afterward followed, atomizing 
atheistically, Leucippus, Democritus, and Epicurus. So that here we 
have another confirmation also of what was before asserted by us, that 
the Ionic philosophers after Thales, and before Anaxagoras, were 
generally atheistical. And indeed from them, the word gvovxoi or 
Naturalists, came to be often used as synonymous with @eo, or Athe- 
ists. Now these two are here condemned by Plutarch for two contrary 
extremes ; the one, who resolved all into natural and necessary causes, 
that is, into matter, motion, and qualities of bodies, leaving out the Di- 
vine Cause, as guilty of Atheism ; the other, who altogether neglecting 
the natural and necessary causes of things, resolved all into the Divine 
Cause, as it were swallowing up all into God, as guilty of a kind of 
fanaticism. And thus we see plainly, that this was one grand arcanum 
of the Orphic cabala, and the ancient Greekish theology, that God is all 
things. 

Some fanatics of latter times' have made God to be all, in a gross 
sense, so as to take away all real distinction betwixt God and the crea- 
ture, and indeed to allow no other being besides God ; they supposing 
the substance of every thing, and even of all inanimate bodies, to be the 
very substance of God himself, and all the variety of things, that is in 
the world, to be nothing but God under several forms, appearances and 
disguises. ‘The Stoics anciently made God to be all, and all to be God, 
in somewhat a different way; they conceiving God properly to be the 





1 Rob. Fludd. M. D. in the Preface to his Philosophia Mosaica; and. 
Jacob Behmen. 
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active principle of the whole corporeal universe, which yet (because 
they admitted of no incorporeal substance) they supposed, together with 
the passive or the matter, to make up but one and the same complete 
substance. And others, who acknowledged God to be an incorporeal 
substance, distinct from the matter, have notwithstanding made all to 
be God also, in a certain sense ; they supposing God to be nothing but 
a soul of the world, which, together with the matter, made up all into 
one entire Divine animal. Now the Orphic theologers cannot be char- 
ged with making God all, in that first and grossly fanatic sense; as if 
they took away all real distinction betwixt God and the creature, they 
so asserting God to be all, as that notwithstanding they allowed other 
things to have distinct beings of their own. Thus much appearing 
from that riddle, which in the Orphic verses was proposed by the maker 
of the world to Night ; 


} ~~ Os e ‘ , > wv \ ~ er 
ITeig O&U0l EY TL TA TAYT ETTOL, HAL YWELS EXACTOY ; 


How can all things be one, and yet every thing have a distinct being 
of its own ?—Where “Ey w te aeyte, all things one, or one all things— 
seems to be the supreme Deity, or Divine Intellect, as Proclus also in- 
terprets it, 72 ola megitywv 6 Zevs nal mévta wovadixas val vosoas, xaTU 
TOVTOUS LONTUOVS, METH TIS YUXTOS UploTyat, xul MaVTU TH eyxooula Sew, Kal 
Ta$ poigus tov muvtés* Jupiter, who containeth the universe, and all 
things within himself unitively and intellectually, according to these 
Orphic oracles, gives a particular subsistence of their own also to all 
the mundane gods, and other parts of the universe.—And this is zwgus 
éxaotoy, in that fore-cited Orphic verse, Every thing apart by itself— 
the whole produced or created universe, with all its variety of things in 
it; which yet are Orphically said to be God also in a certain other sense, 
that shall be declared afterward. Nor can the Orphic theologers be 
charged with making God all in the second Stoical sense, as if they 
denied all incorporeal substance, they plainly asserting, as Damascius 
and others particularly note, #sov usouutor, an incorporeal Deity.— 
But as for the third way, it is very true, that the Orphic theologers did 
frequently call the world, the body of God, and its several parts his 
members, making the whole universe to be one Divine animal ; notwith_ 
standing which, they supposed not this animated world to be the first 
and highest God, but either devtegov Sov, as the Hermaic or Trisme- 
gistic writers call it, the second God—or else, as Numenius and others 
of the Platonists speak, reitoy Seo, the third God ;—the soul thereof 


1 Preelus in [lib. ii. p. 112.) 
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being as well in the Orphic as it was in the Pythagoric and Platonic 
trinity, but the third hypostasis; they supposing two other Divine hy- 
postases superior thereunto, which were perfectly secret from matter. 
Wherefore, as to the supreme Deity, these Orphic theologers made 
him to be all things, chiefly upon the two following accounts : first, 
because all things coming from God, they inferred, that therefore they 
were all contained in him, and consequently were in a certain sense 
himself; thus much being declared in those Orphic verses cited by 
Proclus! and others, 


Tlavto tads novwas, audic guos és mohvyntés, 
Méliev uo xpuding moopégey, molvdéoxsha Gélwr. 


Which Apuleius? thus renders, 


Namque sinu occultans, dulces in luminis oras 
Cuncta tulit, sacro versans sub pectore curas. 


The sense whereof is plainly this : That God at first hiding or occultly 
containing all things within himself, did from thence display them, and 
bring them forth into light, or distinct beings of their own, and somake 
the world.—The second is, because the world produced by God, and 
really existing without him, is not therefore quite cut off from him, nor 
subsists alone by itself as a dead thing, but is still livingly united to 
him, essentially dependent on him, always supported and upheld, 
quickened and enlivened, acted and pervaded by him ; according to 
that Orphic passage,? ’Ev 0 avtois avtos meguviooerot, God passes through 
and intimately pervades all things. 

Now it is very true, that some Christian theologers also have made 
God to be all, according to these latter senses ; as when they affirm the 
whole world to be nothing else but Deum explicatum, God expanded or 
unfolded—and when they call the creatures, as St. Jerome and others 
often do, radios Deitatis, the rays of the Deity.—Nay, the Scripture 
itself may seem to give some countenance also hereunto, when it tells 
us, that 4“ of him, and through him, and to him are all things ;” which 
in the Orphic theology was thus expressed ; God is the beginning, and 
middle, and end of all things ; that év ait@ éxtio9n ta neva, all things 
were made in him, as in the Orphic verses, —Jvog évt0g érvyFn ; that 





1 Comment. in Timeum Platon, lib. ii. p. 95. 
2 Libro de Mundo, p. 25. 


3 Apud Justin. Martyr. in Gohortat. ad Gentes, et in Apol. ii, et apud 
Clement. Alexandrin. Euseb. ete. 4 Col. 1: 16. 
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Ta nayte &v a’tH ovreotnze, \ all things consist in him ;” that, “in him 
we live, and move, and have our being ;” that God doth {wonoutty nuv- 
ta, “ quicken all things,” and that he ought to be made aayta éy ma- 
ovy,® “all in all ;” which supposeth him in some sense to be so. Not- 
withstanding which, this is a very ticklish point, and easily able to 
mistake and abuse : and, as we conceive it.was the mistake and abuse 
of this one thing, which was the chief ground and original of the both 
seeming and real Polytheism, not only of the Greekish and European, 
but also of the Egyptian and other Pagans, as will be more particularly 
declared afterwards; they concluding, that because God was all things, 
and consequently all things God, that therefore God ought to be wor- 
shipped in all things, that is, in all the several parts of the world, and 
things of nature, but especially in those animated intellectual beings, 
which are superior to men. Consentaneously whereunto, they did both 
SIsohoysiv unovta, theologize or deify all things—looking upon every 
thing as having txeoqvo.xor 11, something supernatural—or a kind of 
divinity in it ; and also bestow several names upon God, according to 
all the several parts of the world, and things of nature, calling him in 
the starry heaven and ether, Jupiter ; in the air, Juno; in the winds, 
fKolus ; in the sea, Neptune ; in the earth and subterraneous parts, 
Pluto ; in learning, knowledge and invention, Minerva and the Muses; 
in war, Mars; in pleasure, Venus; in corn, Ceres; in wine, Bacchus; 
and the like. 

However, it is unquestionably evident from hence, that Orpheus 
with his followers, that is, the generality of the Greekish Pagans, ac- 
knowledged one universal and all-comprehending Deity, one that was 
all ; consequently could not admit of many self-existent and independ- 
ent deities. 

XVIII. Having treated largely concerning the two most eminent 
Polytheists amongst the ancient: Pagans, Zoroaster and Orpheus, and 
clearly proved, that they asserted one supreme Deity ; we shall in the 
next place observe, that the Egyptians themselves also, notwithstanding 
their multifarious Polytheism and idolatry, had an acknowledgment 
amongst them of one supreme and universal Numen. 

There hath been some controversy amongst learned men, whether 
Polytheism and idolatry had their first rise from the Egyptians, or the 
Chaldeans, because the Pagan writers for the most part give the prece- 
dency here to the Egyptians ; Lucian* himself, who was by birth a 





1 Col, 1: 17. 2 1 Tim. 4: 13. 3 1 Cor. 15: 28. 
4 Dea Syria, p. 1059. [tom. ii. oper. p, 656, 657.) 
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Syrian, and a diligent inquirer into the antiquities of his own country, 
affirming that the Syrians and Assyrians received their religion and 
gods first from the Egyptians: and before Lucian, Herodotus,’ the 
father of history, reporting likewise, that the Egyptians were the first 
that erected temples and statues to the gods. But whether the Egyp- 
tians or Chaldeans were the first Polytheists and idolaters, there is no 
question to be made, but that the Greeks and Europeans generally de- 
rived their Polytheism and idolatry from the Egyptians. Herodotus 
affirms in one place,” that the Greeks received their twelve gods from 
thence ; and in another,® that ozédov zat mavta te ovouata tav Sear é& 
Aiyintov éhyluGer sig ty “ElLu0e, almost all the names of the gods came 
first out of Egypt into Greece.—In what sense this might be true of 
Zevc itself, thoagh the word be originally Greekish, shall be declared 
afterwards: but it is probable, that Herodotus had here a further mean- 
ing, that the very names of many of the Greekish gods were originally 
Egyptian. In order to the confirmation of which, we shall here pro- 
pound a conjecture concerning one of them, viz. 49774, called other- 
wise by the Greeks Pallas, and by the Latins Minerva. For, first, the 
Greek etymologies of this word seem to be all of them either trifling 
and frivolous, or violent and forced. Plato in his Cratylus* having ob- 
served, that according to the ancient allegorical interpreters of Homer, 
‘ASyv& was nothing else but vote, or duévove, mind or understanding, 
personated and deified, conceived, that the first imposers of that name, 
intending to signify thereby Divine wisdom, called it “49 qé, as Ps0t 
vonow, the understanding of God, or the knowledge of Divine things— 
as ifthe word had been at first Qsovcy, and thence afterward trans- 
formed into -49q»é.—But being not fully satisfied himself with this ety- 
mology, he afterward attempts another, deriving the word from voyoug 
év 1 98, knowledge concerning manners, or practical knowledge— 
as if it had been at first ‘ov0n, and from thence changed into 249nva. 
—Others of the Greeks have deduced this word ao tot edesy, because 
it is the property of wisdom, to collect all into one, supposing that it 
was at first -49e_v¢.—Others would fetch it from dj4vg and alpha pri- 
vative, because Minerva, or wisdom, though she be a goddess, yet hath 
nothing of feminine imperfection in her. Others again would etymolo- 
gize it, uo Tov py weprxévar FyvecFoe nul UnorarrecSar ty aostyy, be- 
cause virtue or wisdom is of such a noble and generous temper, as that 
it scorns to subject itself to any base and unworthy servitude. Lastly, 
' Lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 90. 2 Ibid. et lib. iy. cap. 1. p. 108. 
3 Lib. iv. cap. |. p. 108. fd eee 
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others would derive it, «x0 tov otFégos, affirming it to have been at first 
AiFegoveia.! From all which uncertainty of the Greeks concerning the 
etymon of this word ‘49yva, and from the frivolousness or forcedness 
of these conjectures, we may rather conclude that it was not originally 
Greekish, but exotical, and probably, according to Herodotus, Egyp- 
tian. Wherefore let us try, whether or no we can find any Egyptian 
word, from whence this -49yvé, might be derived. Plato in his Tima- 
us,” making mention of Sais, a city in Egypt, where Solon sometimes 
sojourned, tells us, ot 15 modems Seog aKoynyos éotiv, Aiyumtuott wéy TOU- 
youn Nyt, “Ehanvioti Oé, we 0 éxeivav Aoyos, -ASnvé&, that the president or 
tutelar God of that city was called in the Egyptian language Neith, but 
in the Greeks, as the same Egyptians affirm, -4%y»é.— Now, why 
might not this very Egyptian word Neith, by an easy inversion, have 
been at first turned into Thien, or O77, (men commonly pronouncing 
exotic words ill-favoredly) and then by additional alphas at the begin- 
ning and end, transformed into ‘49yvé? This seems much more prob- 
able than either Plato’s Onovon, or “Hoven, or any other of those Greek 
etymologies before mentioned. And as the Greeks thus derived the 
names of many of their gods from the Egyptians, so do the Latins seem 
to have done the like, from this one instance of the word Neptune ; 
which though Varro® would deduce a nubendo, as if it had been Nep- 
tunus, because the sea covers and hides the land, and Scaliger with 
others, “70 tot vinteww, from washing—this being the chief use of water ; 
yet as the learned Bochart* hath observed, it may with greater proba- 
bility be derived from the Egyptian word Nephthus, Plutarch telling 
us,° ots Népdvy xohovou tis vig Tu tozate xo mapogLa xab Wavorte Tis 
Sakacons, that the Egyptians called the maritime parts of land, or such 
as border upon the sea, Nephthus.—Which conjecture may be further 
confirmed from what the same Plutarch elsewhere® writes, that as Isis 
was the wife of Osiris, so the wife of Typhon was called Nephthus. 
From whence one might collect, that as Isis was taken sometimes for 
the earth, or the goddess presiding over it, so Nephthus was the goddess 
of the sea. To which may be further added out of the same writer, that 
Nephthus was sometimes called by the Egyytians “Aggodirn, or Venus, 
probably because Venus is said to have risen out of the sea. But what- 





1 Vide Phornut. in Libro de Natur. Deor. Cap. xx. p. 185. inter Scrip- 
tor. Mytholog. 4 Tho. Gale editos. 2 P. 524, Oper. 


3 Vide Vossium de Origine et Progressu Idolatrie, lib. ii. cap. Ixxvii. 
p- 259. 


4 In Phaleg. lib. i. cap. ii. p. 9, 10. et lib. iv. cap. xxx. p. 283. 
> De Iside et Osiride, p. 366. 6 Thid, p. 355. 
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ever may be thought of these etymological conjectures, certain it is, 
that no nation in the world was ever accounted by the Pagans more 
devout, religious and superstitious, than the Egyptians, and conse- 
quently none was more polytheistical and idolatrous. Isocrates, in his 
praise of Busiris, gives them a high encomium for their sanctity ; and 
Herodotus! affirmeth of them, that they were SeoosSées meguoads éovtss 
udhora névtov a&vGodnor, exceedingly more religious and more devout 
worshippers of the Deity than all other mortals.— Wherefore they were 
highly celebrated by Apollo’s* oracle, (recorded by Porphyrius) and 
preferred before all other nations for teaching rightly aixeéyny odov wox- 
cow, that hard and difficult way, that leadeth to God and happiness.— 
But in the Scripture,*? Egypt is famous for her idols, and for her spir- 
itual whoredoms and fornications : to denote the uncleanness whereof 
she is sometimes joined with Sodom. For the Egyptians, besides all 
those other gods, that were worshipped by the Greeks and other barba- 
rians ; besides the stars, demons and heroes; and those artificial gods, 
which they boasted so much of their power of making, viz. animated 
statues ; and this peculiar intoxication of their own, which rendered 
them infamous and ridiculous even amongst all the other Pagans, that 
they worshipped brute animals also, in one sense or other ; 


4 Quis nescit, Volusi Bithynice, qualia demens 
/Exyptus portenta colat ? Crocodilon adorat 
Pars hee, illa pavet saturam serpentibus Ibin. 


Concerning which Origen against Celsus thus writeth ;> mag’ ois 
moooorte méy gore houngn Teuevy, ual clon, xol wgomvhatwy wEyedny TE xod 
nahin zat ved Favucoror, xat oxnvat megs Unegnpavol, xai Ionoxsiar wala 
SsicWaiuoves nor pvotngrotides* On O& siotoryts, xo évDotéQw VEVOMEVOD, 
Fewgeitar weocxvvovyuevos athoveos, 7 wiFyxos, 7 xQoxodethos, 7 teayos, 7 
zvov* To him, that cometh to be a spectator of the Egyptian worship, 
there first offer themselves to his view most splendid and stately tem- 
ples, sumptuously adorned together with solemn groves, and many pom- 
pous rites and mystical ceremonies ; but as soon as he enters in, he 
perceives, that it was either a cat, or an ape, a crocodile, or a goat, or 
a dog, that was the object of this religious worship.— 

But notwithstanding this multifarious Polytheism and Peres, ot 
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these Egyptians, that they did nevertheless acknowledge one supreme 
and universal Numen, may first be probably collected from that fame, 
which they had anciently over the whole world for their wisdom. The 
Egyptians are called by the Elei in Herodotus,! copwtator avFgunwr, 
the wisest of men ;—and it is a commendation, that is given to one? in 
the same writer, that he excelled the Egyptians in wisdom, who excell- 
ed all other mortals. Thus it is set down in the Scripture for Moses’s 
encomium, that he was “‘ learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ;”’ 
and the transcendency of Solomon’s wisdom is likewise thus expressed 
by the writer of the book of Kings,’ that it excelled “the wisdom of 
all the children of the east country, and all the wisdom of Egypt.” 
Where by the children of the east are chiefly meant the Persian magi, 
and the Chaldeans; and there seems to be a climax here, that Solo- 
mon’s wisdom did not only excel the wisdom of the magi, and of the 
Chaldeans, but also that of the Egyptians themselves. From whence 
it appears, that in Solomon’s time Egypt was the chief school of litera- 
ture in the whole world, and that the Greeks were then but little or not 
at all taken notice of, nor had any considerable fame for learning. For 
which cause, we can by no means give credit to that of Philo, in the 
life of Moses,” that besides the Egyptian priests, learned men were sent 
for by Pharaoh’s daughter out of Greece to instruct Moses. Whereas 
it is manifest from the Greekish monuments themselves, that for many 
ages after Solomon’s time, the most famous of the Greeks travelled into 
Egypt to receive culture and literature, as Lycurgus, Solon, Thales, 
and many others, amongst whom were Pythagoras and Plato. Con- 
cerning the former of which Isocrates writes,° that coming into Egypt, 
and being there instructed by the priests, he was the first that brought 
philosophy into Greece ; and the latter of them is perstringed by Xen- 
phon,’ because 4iyintou youcdn xai tig Hv ayogov tetgutwdovs copias, 
not contented with that simple philosophy of Socrates (which was little 
else besides morality) he was in love with Egypt, and that monstrous 
wisdom of Pythagoras.—Now, as it is not probable, that the Egyptians, 
who were so famous for wisdom and learning, should be ignorant of one 
supreme Deity, so is it no small argument to the contrary, that they 
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werehad in so great esteem by those two divine philosopher, Pythago- 
ras and Plato. We grant, indeed, that after the Greeks began to flour- 
ish in all manner of literature, the fame of the Egyptians was not only 
much eclipsed (so that we hear no more of Greeks travelling into 
Egypt upon the former account,) but also that their ardor towards the 
liberal sciences did by degrees languish and abate; so that Strabo! in 
his time could find little more in Egypt besides the empty houses and 
palaces, in which priests, formerly famous for astronomy and _philoso- 
phy, had dwelt. Nevertheless, their arcane theology remained more or 
less amongst them unextinct to the last, as appears from what Origen 
Porphyrius, and Jamblichus have written concerning them. 

The learning of the Egyptians was either historical, or philosophical, 
or theological. First the Egyptians were famous for their historic 
learning and knowledge of antiquity, they being confessed in Plato,” to 
have had so much ancienter records of time than the Greeks, that the 
Greeks were but children or infants compared with them. They pre- 
tended to a continued and uninterrupted series of history from the be- 
ginning of the world downward, and therefore seem to have had the 
clearest and strongest persuasions of the Cosmogonia. Indeed, it can- 
not be denied, but that this tradition of the world’s beginning was at 
first In a manner universal among all nations. For concerning the 
Greeks and Persians we have already manifested the same; and as 
Sanchoniathon testifieth the like concerning the Pheenicians, so does 
Strabo likewise of the Indian Brahmins,’ affirming, that they did agree 
with the Greeks in many things, and particularly in this, ore yevytog 6 
x0oM0g xok pdaotcs, that the world was both made and should be de- 
stroyed.—And though Diodorus‘ affirm the contrary of the Chaldeans, 
yet we ought in reason to assent® rather to Berosus,® in respect of his 
greater antiquity, who represents the sense of the ancient Chaldeans 
after this manner: ysvéodau yoovor éy w 10 muY oxOTOS xual Ve tov & 
Bijhov, ov dia petsounvevovor, wecov Teuovta TO TxOTOS, YwoloaL vv nob 
oveavoy an adijAuy, xab Oratasue toy xoowov—anotsheoas Oé 10 Bijhov xat 
Gotoe xr ydtov xot oedjvny xal tovg méyts mhaviitag’ That there was a 
time, when all was darkness and water, but Bell (who is interpreted 
Jupiter) cutting the darkness in the middle, separated the earth and 
heaven from one another, and so framed the world; this Bell also pro- 
ducing the stars, the sun, and the moon, and the five planets—From 
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which testimony of Berosus, according to the version of Alexander 
Polyhistor, by the way it appears also, that the ancient Chaldeans ac- 
knowledged one Supreme Deity, the maker of the whole world, as they 
are also celebrated for this in that oracle of Apollo, which is Joanie out 
of Porphyry by Eusebius, 


1Motvos Xadduior coFiny azor, 715° ag “EBgotor, 
Avroyévetiov uvaxta ceBatousvor Seov ayvas. 


Where the Chaldeans are joined with the Hebrews, as worshipping 
likewise in a holy manner one self-existent Deity. Wherefore, if Dio- 
dorus were not altogether mistaken, it must be concluded, that in the 
latter times, the Chaldeans (then perhaps receiving the doctrine of 
Aristotle) did desert and abandon the tradition of their ancestors con- 
cerning the Cosmogonia. But the Egyptians, however they attributed 
more antiquity to the world than they ought, yet seem to have had a 
constant persuasion of the beginning of it, and the firmest of all other 
nations: they (as Kircher tells us?) therefore picturing Horus, or the 
world, as a young man beardless, not only to signify its constant youth- 
ful and flourishing vigor, but also the youngness and newness of its 
duration. Neither ought it to be suspected, that though the Egyptians 
held the world to have had a beginning, yet they conceived it to be 
made by chance without a God, as Anaximander, Democritus, and 
Epicurus afterward did; the contrary thereunto being so confessed a 
thing, that Simplicius, a zealous contender for the world’s eternity, 
affirms the Mosaic history of its creation by God to have been nothing 
else but wvdou Aiyiatios, Egyptian fables.—The place is so considerable, 
that I shall here set it down in the author’s own language :4 Ei 08 tov 
tov “Iovuiov vouodéryy évdsinvuton léyovta, év agzi éxoinuey 0 Deog Tov 
ovgavoy nai my ynry O& yi Wy KOgUTOS nat cxataoxEaotOS’ “al OxOTOS 
énava tis aSvooov, not mvetuae Geov emepsgeto éxavw Tov VOUatOS sito 
MOLNTHYTOS “UTOU TO Pos, zor Ovaymolourtos ava poe TOU Gwrog xab ave 
_ Lov oxotore, enrjyuye, zur exahecsey 6 Seoe 10 pas sid xOLL TO OXCTOS 
VUNTO" HOLL EyEVETO éumégor zoel boii mow mpcoe juice’ &L ouy Tovege TOL 
LOOVOY Vouiler yEeveo THY ONO LOOVOY, EvVOELTM OTL UVILxN Tis éoTLY 7 TUQO— 
Joois, nal amo wiFov Aiyuntioy sihxvouern’ If Grammaticus here mean 
the lawgiver of the Jews, writing thus, [In the beginning God made 
heaven and earth, and the earth was invisible and unadorned, and 
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darkness was upon the deep, and the Spirit of God moved upon the 
water ;| and then afterward when he had made light, and separated the 
light from the darkness, adding, [And God called the light day, and 
the darkness night, and the evening and the morning were the first 
day :] I say, if Grammaticus think this to have been the first generation 
and beginning of time; I would have him to know, that all this is buta 
fabulous tradition, and wholly drawn from Egyptian fables.— 

As for the philosophy of the Egyptians, that besides their physiology, 
and the pure and mixed mathematics (arithmetic, geometry, and astro 
nomy,) they had another higher kind of philosophy also concerning 
incorporeal substances, appears from hence, because they were the 
first assertors of the immortality of souls, their pre-existence and trans- 
migration from whence their incorporeity is necessarily inferred. ‘Thus 
Herodotus : !2ea@tov tds toy Adyor AiyUmtiot iow oF simortEs, Hg UVIQW— 
mou wuyn otavatos gots TOV couatos O& xatugPivortos, és UALo Caoy ote 
ywouevoy éadvetou, etc. The Egyptians were the first assertors of the 
soul’s immortality, and of its transmigration, after the death and cor- 
ruption of this body, into the bodies of other animals successively, viz. 
until it have run round through the whole circuit of terrestrial, marine, 
and volatile animals, after which, they say, it is to return again into a 
human body ; they supposing this revolution or apocatastasis of souls to 
be made in no less space than that of three thousand years.—But wheth- 
er Herodotus were rightly catechised and instructed in the Egyptian 
doctrine as to this particular or no, may very well be questioned ; be- 
cause the Pythagoreans, whom he there tacitly reprehends for arrogating 
the first invention of this to themselves, when they had borrowed it from 
the Egyptians, did represent it otherwise; namely, that the descent of 
human souls into these earthly bodies was first in way of punishment, 
and that their sinking lower afterward into the bodies of brutes, was 
only to some a further punishment for their future degeneracy; but the 
virtuous and pious souls should after this life enjoy a state of happiness 
in celestial or spiritual bodies. And the Egyptian doctrine is repre- 
sented after the same manner by Porphyrius in Stobeus,? as also in the 
Hermetic or Trismegistic writings. Moreover, Chalcidus reports, that 
Hermes Trismegist, when he was about to die, made an oration to this 
purpose: That he had here lived in this earthly body but an exile and 
stranger, and was now returning home to his own country ; so that his 
death ought not to be lamented, this life being rather to be accounted 
death. — Which persuasion the Indian Brahmins also were embued 
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withal, whether they received it from the Egyptians (as they did some 
other things) or no; tor uéy évOuds Bior, wis uy axpryy xVousvow sivor, TOY 
5 Suratoy yévecw sig tov ovtws Bio, that this life here is but the life of 
embryos, and that death [to good men] isa generation or birth into 
true life..—And this may be the better be believed to have been the 
Egyptian doctrine, because Diodorus himself hath some passages sound- 
ing that way; as that the Egyptians lamented not the death of good men, 
but applauded their happiness, os tov uidva diatoiBew pelhovtes xad” 
gov wete tay evosGHr, as being to live ever in the other world with the 
pious.”—However, it being certain from this Egyptian doctrine of pre- 
existence and transmigration, that the Egyptians did assert the soul’s 
incorporeity, it cannot reasonably be doubted, but that they acknowl- 
edged also an incorporeal Deity. The objection against which, from 
what Porphyrius writeth concerning Cheremon, will be answered after- 
ward. 

We come in the last place to the theology of the Egyptians. Now 
it is certain, that the Egyptians besides their vulgar and fabulous theo- 
logy (which is for the most part that which Diodorus Siculus® describes) 
had another eogéytos Seodovia, arcane and recondite theology—that 
was concealed from the vulgar, and communicated only to the kings, 
and such priests and others, as were thought capable thereof; these 
two theologies of theirs differing, as Aristotle’s Exoterics and Acroama- 
tics. ‘Thus much is plainly declared by Origen, whose very name was 
Egyptian, it being interpreted Horo-genitus (which Horus was an 
Egyptian God,‘) upon occasion of Celsus’s boasting that he thoroughly 
understood all that belonged to Christianity: ‘‘ Celsus (saith he) seem- 
eth here to me to do just as if a man travelling into Egypt, where the 
wise men of the Egyptians, according to their country-learning, philoso- 
phize much about those things, that are accounted by them Divine, 
whilst the idiots in the mean time hearing only certain fables, which 
they know not the meaning of, are very much pleased therewith: Cel- 
sus, 1 say, doth as if such a sojourner in Egypt, who had conversed 
only with those idiots, and not been at all instructed by any of the 
priests in their arcane and recondite mysteries, should boast, that he 
knew all that belonged to the Egyptian theology.’ Where the same 
Origen also adds, that this was not a thing proper neither to the Egyp- 
tians only to have such an arcane true theology, distinct from their vul- 
gar and fabulous one, but common with them to the Persians, Syrians, 
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and other Barbarian Pagans; & 08 sinoy megi Aiyuntiov copay ts xat 
iiwtay duvutoy einsiy nai megt Ieoowy, etc. What we have now aflirm- 
ed (saith he) concerning the difference betwixt the wise men and the 
idiots amongst the Egyptians, the same may be said also of the Per- 
sians, amongst whom the religious rites are performed rationally by 
those, that are ingenious, whilst the superficial vulgar look no further in 
the observation of them, than the external symbol or ceremony. And 
the same is true likewise concerning the Syrians and Indians, and all 
those other nations, who have, besides their religious fables, a learning 
and doctrine.—Neither can it be dissembled, that Origen in this place 
plainly intimates the same also concerning Christianity itself; namely, 
that besides the outside and exterior cortex of it (in which notwithstand- 
ing there is nothing fabulous) communicated to all, there was a more 
arcane and recondite doctrine belonging thereunto, which all were not 
alike capable of; he elsewhere observing this to be that wisdom, that 
St. Paul spake amongst the perfect. From whence he concludes, that 
Celsus vainly boasted, zavt« yag oida, for 1 know all things belonging 
to Christianity—when he was acquainted only with the exterior surface 
of it. But concerning the Egyptians, this was a thing most notorious 
and observed by sundry other writers; as, for example, Clemens of 
Alexandria, a man also well acquainted with the affairs of Egypt ;! 
Aiytntwor ov toig éxitvyotor te naga opiow avetiFerto wvotijgio, OVE uN” 
BeBndorg thy tov Geir sidnow ééqeooy, uAd’ 7 wovors ye TOTS méAAovow ent 
viv Bacidsiay myoLevol, xar TOY LEQéwY Tors xOLEloLY sivas JoxLUWTATOLS, ATO 
TE THIS TQOPIAS, xa TIS MoudElac, xo Tov yévovs. The Egyptians do not re- 
veal their religious mysteries promiscuously to all, nor communicate the 
knowledge of Divine things to the profane, but only to those, who are 
to succeed in the kingdom, and to such of the priests, as are judged 
most fitly qualified for the same, upon account both of their birth and 
education.—With which agreeth also the testimony of Plutarch, he 
adding a further confirmation thereof from the Egyptian sphinges :3 
o & pazinor anodsdeypévos [Backers] evdus éviveto tay tegewy, nat weteiye 
Ths prdocoias enixexouuuerns ta Mode mvFors xol Aoyous, uprvdeas Eupacers 
tis adlndeiag xab Siapaces yovow' womeg aueher xob magadnhovow autor 
100 TAY leQuY Tus ogiyyas énLEnds LoTaYTES, WS aiyiypwatwdn Gopiay Tis 
Seoloying avtay éyovons. When amongst the Egyptians there is any 
king chosen out of the military order, he is forthwith brought to the 
priests, and by them instructed in that arcane theology, which conceals 
mysterious truths under obscure fables and allegories. 
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Wherefore they place sphinges before their temples, to signify, that 
their theology contained a certain arcane and enigmatical wisdom in it. . 
—And this meaning of the sphinges in the Egyptian temples is con- 
firmed likewise by Clemens Alexandrinus,! d:e tovtd tou xai Aiyvmtios 
7100 THY iEoM@Y Tas Opiyyas WovorTaL, ws uiviypwatw@dovs TOU mEQr Peov ho- 
you, “al acapovs dvtog: Therefore do the Egyptians place sphinges 
before their temples, to declare thereby, that the doctrine concerning 
God is enigmatical and obscure.—Notwithstanding which, we acknow- 
ledge, that the same Clemens gives another interpretation also of these 
sphinges, or conjecture concerning them, which may not be unworthy 
to be here read ; taya 0& ual ow qyideiy te Ot uot pobsiodor 10 Féior. 
ayanky usr ws moocnvis xual stusvés Tors dotorc, Jediévan Oé WS UTAQALTNTHS 
Sixauoy toig ovocioss, noiov yag ouov xa ayFounov 4 oply§ aivionetar THY 
eixove’ But perhaps the meaning of those Egyptian sphinges might be 
also to signify, that the Deity ought both to be loved and feared ; to be 
loved as benign and propitious to the holy, but to be feared as inexora- 
bly just to the impious, the sphinx being made up of the image both of 
aman and a lion.—Moreover, besides these sphinges, the Egyptians 
had also Harpocrates and Sigalionsin their temples, which are thus de- 
scribed by the poet ;? 


Quique premunt vocem, digitoque silentia suadent : 


they being the statues of young men pressing their lips with their fin- 
ger. The meaning of which Harpocrates is thus expressed by Plu- 
tarch :° tov dé “Aonoxpatny, ov Feov ately not vnmioy, aida tov megt Fear 
év avFguimors oyou veaoou xat atnhovs xat adicpPowtov mooctaTHY xat cw- 
qyoviotny, 510 TH otouats tov daxtvhoy exer MoocxEipEvor, éyeuvIiug xab ow 
aig ovuBokov. The Harpocrates of the Egyptians is not to be taken for 
an imperfect and infant God, but for the president of men’s speech 
concerning the gods, that is but imperfect, balbutient and inarticulate, 
and the regulator or corrector of the same ; his finger upon his mouth 
being a symbol of silence and taciturnity.—It is very true, that some 
Christians have made another interpretation of this Egyptian Harpo- 
crates, asif the meaning of it had been this: that the gods of the Egyp- 
tians had been all of them really nothing else but mortal men, but that 
this was a secret, that was to be concealed from the vulgar. Which 
conceit, however it be witty, yet it is devoid of truth ; and doubtless 
the meaning of those Egyptian Harpocrates was no other than this, 
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that either the supreme and incomprehensible Deity was to be adored 
with silence, or not spoken of without much caution and circumspec- 
tion ; or else that the arcane mysteries of theology were not to be pro- 
miscuously communicated, but concealed from the profane vulgar. 
Which same thing seems to have been also signified by that yearly 
feast kept by the Egyptians in honor of Thoth or Hermes, when the 
priests eating honey and figs pronounced those words, yAvuxv 7 adj Sever, 
truth is sweet—as also by that amulet, which Isis was fabled to have 
worn about her, the interpretation whereof was gary adydys,! true 
speech. 

This aogéytes Seodoyia, this arcane and recondite theology of the 
Egyptians, was concealed from the vulgar two manner of ways, by fa- 
bles or allegories, and by symbols or hieroglyphics. Eusebius informs 
us, that Porphyrius wrote a book Jeg tis addnyogovmérns “EAAijvav xat 
Aiyuntioy Szoloyivs, concerning the allegorical theology both of thé 
Greeks and Egyptians—And here by the way we may observe, that 
this business of allegorizing in matters of religion had not its first and 
only rise amongst the Christians, but was a thing very much in use 
among the Pagan theologers also: and therefore Celsus in Origen? 
commends some of the Christians for this, that they could allegorize 
ingeniously and handsomely. It is well known, how both Plutarch? 
and Synesius‘ allegorized those Egyptian fables of Isis and Osiris, the 
one to a philosophical, the other to a political sense. And the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, which were figures not answering to sounds or 
words, but immediately representing the objects and conceptions of the 
mind, were chiefly made use of by them to this purpose, to express the 
mysteries of their religion and theology, so as that they might be con- 
cealed from the profane vulgar. For which cause the hieroglyphic 
learning of the Egyptians is commonly taken for one and the same 
thing with their arcane theology, or metaphysics. And this the author 
of the questions and answers ad Orthodoxos? tells us was anciently had 
in much greater esteem amongst the Egyptians, than all their other 
learning ; and that therefore Moses was as well instructed in this hiero- 
glyphic learning and metaphysical theology of theirs, as in their mathe- 
matics. And, for our parts, we doubt not, but that the Mensa Isiaca 
lately published, containing so many strange and uncouth hieroglyphics 
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in it, was something of this arogéytos Feohoyia, this arcane theology of 
the Egyptians, and not mere history, as some imagine; though the late 
confident Oedipus seems to arrogate too much to himself, in pretending 
to such a certain and exact interpretation of it. Now as it is reason- 
able to think, that in all those Pagan nations, where there was another 
theology besides the vulgar, the principal part thereof was the doctrine 
of one supreme and universal Deity, the Maker of the whole world ; 
so can it not well be conceived, what this &géntos and umogdéntos and 
aiviyuatwdns Fsodoyia, this arcane, and mysterious, and enigmatic the- 
ology of the Egyptians, so much talked of, should be other than a kind 
of metaphysics concerning God, as one perfect incorporeal Being, the — 
original of all things. , 

We know nothing of any moment, that can be*objected against 
this, save only that, which Porphyrius,! in his Epistle to Anebo, an 
Egyptian priest, writeth concerning Cheremon :2 Xagjuov wey yag, 
nor of Gdhol, ov) Ado Ti 1Q0 TAY OQWMEYHY xdoUwY hyoUYTAL, év BOZT hoya 
tdéwsvor tors Aiyuatioy, ovd Gdhoug Feovc, aiyy TaY Mhavntay Leyouevay, 
xal THY GuUUAnoOUYT@Y Toy CadLexov, etc. Cheremon and others acknow- 
ledge nothing before this visible and corporeal world, alleging for the 
countenance of their opinion such of the Egyptians, as talk of no other 
gods but the planets, and those stars, that fill up the zodiac, or rise to- 
gether with them, their decans, and horoscopes, and robust princes, as 
they call them ; whose names are also inserted into their almanacs or 
ephemerides, together with the times of their risings and settings, and 
the prognostics or significations of future events for them. For he ob- 
served, that those Egyptians, who made the sun the demiurgus or 
architect of the world, interpreted the stories of Isis and Osiris, and all 
those other religious fables, into nothing but stars, and planets, and the 
river Nile, zai clws mavto sic te puaine, xod OvdEY sig GowMaToLS xa EOS 
ovoies Egunysvey, and referred all things universally into natural or 
inanimate, nothing into incorporeal and living substances.— Which pas- 
sage of Porphyrius concerning Cheremon, we confess, Eusebius lays 
great stress upon, endeavoring to make advantage of it, first against 
the Egyptians, and then against the Greeks and other Pagans, as de- 
riving their religion and theology from them: “ It is manifest from 
hence, (saith he) that the very arcane theology of the Egyptians deified 
penne. > but stars and sists and acknowledged no incorporeal princi- 
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ple or demiurgic reason as the cause of this universe, but only the visi- 
ble sun.” And then he concludes in this manner: ‘“‘ See now what 
is become of this arcane theology of the Egyptians, that deifies nothing 
but senseless matter or dead inanimate bodies.” But it is well known, 
that Eusebius took all advantages possible, to represent the Pagans to 
the worst, and render their theology ridiculous and absurd ; neverthe- 
less what he here urgeth against the Egyptians, is the less valuable, 
because himself plainly contradicts it elsewhere, declaring, that the 
Egyptians acknowledged a demiurgic reason and intellectual architect 
of the world, which consequently was the maker of the sun; and con- 


_ fessing the same of the other Pagans also. Now to affirm, that the 


Egyptians acknowledged no other deity than inanimate matter and the 
senseless corporeal world, is not only to deny that they had any ax0géy- 
tog Feohoyia, any arcane theology at all (which yet hath been suffi- 
ciently proved) but also to render them absolute Atheists. For if this 
be not Atheism, to acknowledge no other deity besides dead and sense- 
less matter, then the word hath no signification. Cheremon indeed 
seems to impute this opinion (not to all the Egyptians)’ but to some of 
them ; and it is very possible, that there might be some Atheists 
amongst the Egyptians also, as well as amongst the Greeks and their 
philosophers. And doubtless this Cheremon himself was a kind of 
astrological Atheist ; for which cause we conclude, that it was not 
Cheremon the Stoic, from whom notwithstanding Porphyrius in his 
book of Abstinence citeth certain other things concerning the Egyp- 
tians ; but either that Chearemon, whom Strabo made use of in Egypt, 
or else some other of that name. But that there ever was or can be 
any such religious Atheists, as Eusebius with some others imagine, who 
though acknowledging no Deity, besides dead and senseless matter, 
notwithstanding devoutly court and worship the same, constantly invok- 
ing it and imploring its assistance, as expecting great benefit to them- 
selves thereby ; this we—confess is such a thing, as we have not faith 
enough to believe, it being a sottishness and contradictious nonsense, 
that is not incident to human nature. Neither can we doubt, but that 
all the devout Pagans acknowledged some living and understanding dei- 
ties or other ; nor easily believe, that they ever worshipped any inanimate 
or senseless bodies, otherwise than as some way referring to the same, 
or as images and symbols of them. But as for that passage in Por- 
phyrius’s Epistle concerning Cheremon, where he only propounds 
doubts to Anebo, the Egyptian priest, as desiring further information 
from him concerning them, Jamblichus hath given us a full answer to 
it, under the person of Abammo, another Egyptian priest, which not- 
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withstanding hath not hitherto been at all taken notice of, because Fi- 
cinus and Scutellius, not understanding the word Cheremon to be a 
proper name, ridiculously turned it in their translations, optarem and 
gauderem, thereby also perverting the whole sense. ‘The words m the 
Greek MS. (now in the hands of my learned friend Mr. Gale) run 
thus :! Xouvorjwow 08 xui oftuvec Hhhou THY TELL TOY KOT MOY UMTOVTOL TOOITO 
aitioy, TUS TEhEUTULas HOZUS ESNHYOTYTEL, OOO! TE TOUS MhUritTAsS, nal TOY ZadL- 
axoy, tog O& Jexavors, xal MQOTXOTOLE, Xai TOUS AeyoUsvOUS xQUTOLOUS HYE- 
uovas maoadotvor, Tag mEeQuoTas THY aoyav Siavrouas avapaivover* tuts éy 
TOI ahutvinvaxols uéoos TL BouyUTatoy meQuezer TOY Eouctxay Sratrakewr, xoet 
TH MEL KOTEQMY 1) PuTEWY, 7) “OUWEMY, 7 GEhHYNS avsHoEwY, 1) MELBOEWY EY 
TOIs éoyutols size THY év Aiyuntiols aittoloylay* Proixa te OV AéyouvoLY sivoe 
mayvta Aiyimtwor, udhue nol tiv THs Puzys Cony, xual THY voEQUY UO THS PU- 
gews Svaxgivovory * ovx étt Tov mavtog povoy, GAL nal ep Nuoy, vouUY TE 
nar hoyoy mooctyouusvor xuP EXLUTOUS OYTUS, OUTWS OnurovgysioFou Madi Te 
yiyvousve.* But Cheremon and those others, who pretend to write of 
the first causes of the world, declare only the last and lowest principles, 
as likewise they who treat of the planets, the zodiac, the decans, the 
horoscopes, and the robust princes. And those things, that are in the 
Egyptian almanack (or epheinerides) contain the least part of the Her- 
maical institutions, namely the phases and occultations of the stars, the 
increase and decrease of the moon, and the like astrological matters ; 
which things have the lowest place in the Egyptian etiology. Nor do 
the Egyptians resolve all things into (senseless) nature, but they dis- 
tinguish both the life of the soul and the intellectual life from that of 
nature, and that not only in ourselves, but also in the universe ; they 
determining mind and reason first to have existed in themselves, and 
so this whole world to have been made. Wherefore they acknowledge 
before the heaven, and in the heaven, a living Power, and place pure 
mind above the world, as the Demiurgus and architect thereof.—From 
which testimony of Jamblichus, who was but little junior to Porphyrius, 
and contemporary with Eusebius, and who had made it his business to 
inform himself thoroughly concerning the theology of the Egyptians, it 
plainly appears, that the Egyptians did not generally suppose (as 
‘Cheremon pretended concerning some of them) a senseless inanimate 
nature to be the first original of all things, but that as well in the world 
as in ourselves, they acknowledged soul superior to nature, and mind 
or intellect superior to soul, this being the Demiurgus of the world. 
But we shall have afterward occasion more opportunely to cite other 








1 Jamblich. de Myster. Avgyptior. sect. viii. cap. iv. p. 160. 
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passages out of this Jamblichus’s Egyptian mysteries to the same pur- 
pose. 

Wherefore there is no pretence at all to suspect, that the Egyptians 
were universally Atheists and Anarchists, such as supposed no living 
understanding Deity, but resolved all into senseless matter, as the first 
and highest principle; but all the question is, whether they were not 
Polyarchists, such as asserted a multitude of understanding deities, 
self-existent orunmade. Now, that monarchy was an essential part of 
the arcane and true theology of the Egyptians, A. Steuchus Eugubinus 
and many other learned men, have thought to be unquestionably evi- 
dent from the Heremetic or Trismegistic writings, they taking it for 
granted that these are all genuine and sincere. Whereas there is too 
much cause to suspect, that there have been some pious frauds prac- 
tised upon these Trismegistic writings, as well as there were upon the 
Sibylline ; and that either whole books of them have been counterfeited 
by pretended Christians, or at least several spurious and supposititious 
passages here and there inserted into some of them. Isaac Casaubon,! 
who was the first discoverer, has taken notice of many such in that 
first Hermetic book, entitled, Poemander ; some also in the fourth book, 
inscribed Crater, and some in the thirteenth called the Sermon in the 
Mount concerning Regeneration ; which may justly render those three 
whole books, or at least the first and last of them, to be suspected. We 
shall here repeat none of Casaubon’s condemned passages, but add one 
more to them out of the thirteenth book, or Sermon in the Mount, 
which, however omitted by him, seems to be more rankly Christian 
than any other ; Aéye uot tobto, tig got yevsorovgeyos tig Nudiyyeveoias; O 
10U Sov mois, &yFewmos tis, Pedyucte Feov. Tell me this also, who is 
the cause or worker of regeneration? The Son of God, one man by 
the will of God.—Wherefore, though Ath. Kircherus? contend with 
much zeal for the sincerity of all these Trismegistic books; yet we 
must needs pronounce of the three forementioned, at least Poeemander 
properly so called, and the Sermon in the Mount, that they are either 
wholly forged and counterfeited by some pretended Christians, or else 
had many spurious passages inserted into them. Wherefore, it cannot 
be solidly proved from the Trismegistic books after this manner, as 
supposed to be all alike genuine and sincere, that the Egyptian Pagans 
acknowledged one supreme and universal Numen: much less can the 





1 Exercitat. i. in Baron. Num. xviii. p. 54. 


2 In Obelisco Pamphylio, p. 35, and in Ckdipo Aégyptiaco Class. xi 
cap. tl. 
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same be evinced from that pretended Aristotelic book, De secretiore 
parte divine sapientie secundum Aigyptios—greedily swallowed down 
also by Kircherus, but unquestionably pseudepigraphous. 

Notwithstanding which, we conceive that though all the Trisme- 
gistic books, that now are or have been formerly extant, had been 
forged by some pretended Christians, as that book of the arcane Egyp- 
tian wisdom was by some philoscpher, and imputed to Aristotle; yet 
would they, for all that, upon another account, afford no inconsiderable 
argument to prove, that the Egyptian Pagans asserted one supreme De- 
ity, viz. because every cheat and imposture must needs have some ba- 
sis or foundation of truth to stand upon; there must have been some- 
thing truly Egyptian in such counterfeit Egyptian writings, (and there- 
fore this at least of one supreme Deity) or else they could never have 
obtained credit at first, or afterwards have maintained the same. The 
rather, because these Trismegistic books were dispersed in those an- 
cient times, before the Egyptian Paganism and their succession of 
priests were yet extinct ; and therefore had that, which is so much in- 
sisted upon in them, been dissonant from the Egyptian theology, they 
must needs have been exploded as mere lies and forgeries. Wherefore 
we say again, that if all the Hermaic or Trismegistic books, that are 
now extant, and those to boot, which being mentioned in the ancient 
fathers have been lost, as the te yevixa, and the te dvefoduxa, and the 
like, had been nothing but the pious frauds and cheats of Christians, 
yet must there needs have been some truth at the bottom to give sub- 
sistence to them ; this, at least, that Hermes Trismegist, or the Egyp- 
tian priests, in their arcane and true theology, really acknowledged 
one supreme and universal Numen. 

But it does not follow, that, because some of these Hermaic or Tris- 
megistic books now extant were counterfeit and supposititious, that 
therefore all of them must needs be such; and not only so, but those 
also, that are mentioned in the writings of the ancient fathers, which 
are now lost. Wherefore, the learned Casaubon seems not to have 
reckoned or concluded well, when from the detection of forgery in two 
or three of those Trismegistic books at most, he pronounces of them all 
universally, that they were nothing but Christian cheats and impostures. 
And probably he was led into this mistake, by reason of his too secure- 
ly following that vulgar error, (which yet had been confuted by Patri- 
cius) that all that was published by Ficinus, under the name of Hermes 
Trismegist, was but one and the same book, Pemander, consisting of 
several chapters ; whereas they are all indeed so many distinct and in- 
dependent books, whereof Pcemander is only placed first. However, 
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there was no shadow of reason, why the Asclepius should have fallen 
under the same condemnation, nor several other books superadded by 
Patricius, they being unquestionably distinct from the Poemander, and 
no signs of spuriousness or bastardy discovered in them. Much less 
ought those Trismegistic books cited by the fathers, and now lost, have 
been condemned also unseen. Wherefore, notwithstanding all that 
Casaubon has written, there may very well be some Hermetic or 
Trismegistic books genuine, though all of them be not such; that is, 
according to our after-declaration, there may be such books, as were 
really Egyptian, and not counterfeited by any Christian, though per- 
haps not written by Hermes Trismegist himself, nor in the Egyptian 
language. And as it cannot well be conceived, how there should have 
been any counterfeit Egyptian books, had there been none at all real ; 
so that there were some real and genuine, will perhaps be rendered 
probable by these following considerations. 

That there was anciently, amongst the Egyptians such a man as 
Thoth, Theuth, or Taut, who, together with letters, was the first in- 
ventor of arts and sciences, as arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and of 
the hieroglyphic learning, (therefore called by the Greeks Hermes, and 
by the Latins Mercurius) cannot reasonably be denied; it being a 
thing confirmed by general fame in all ages, and by the testimonies not 
only of Sanchoniathon! a Phenician historiographer, who lived about 
the times of the Trojan war, and wrote a book concerning the theolo- 
gy of the Egyptians, and Manetho’s Sebennyta,? an Egyptian priest, 
contemporary with Ptolemy Philadelphus ; but also of that grave phi- 
losopher Plato, who is said to have sojourned thirteen years in Egypt, 
that in his Philebus*® speaks of him as the first inventor of letters, (who 
distinguished betwixt vowels and consonants determining their several 
numbers) there calling him either a god or divine man; but in his 
Phedrus* attributeth to him also the invention of arithmetic, geometry 
and astronomy, together with some ludicrous recreations, making 
him either a god or demon: jjxovow negi Novxgatw my Aiyvatov, 
yevicFa THY éxsi TohoLOY Tia FeOY, OU Kai TO OQVEOY TO beQoY O xat 
xolovow "IB, ata J& ovoua to Soiuove sivae Osvd* I have heard 
(saith he) that about Naucratis, in Egypt, there was one of the 
ancient Egyptian gods, to whom the bird [bis was sacred, as his sym- 
bol or - hog agate the name of which demon was Theuth.—In which 





1 Apud Euseb. Preepar. Evang. lib. i. cap. ix. p. 31, 82. 
* Apud Georg. Syncellum in Chron. p. 40. 
3 Page 75. 4 Page 336. 
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place the philosopher subjoins also an ingenious dispute betwixt this 
Theth and Thamus, then king of Egypt, concerning the convenience 
and the inconvenience of letters ; the former boasting of that invention 


as urynuns xat vopias paoucxoy, as a remedy for memory, and great help — 
to wisdom—but the latter contending, that it would rather beget obliv-— 


ion, by the neglect of memory, and therefore was not so properly m»7/- 
ung as Unourijvews paguaxoy, a remedy for memory, as reminiscence, or 
the recovery of things forgotten—adding, that it would also weaken and 
enervate men’s natural faculties by slugging them, and rather beget 
ddsav copiac, than ajFevav, a puffy conceit and opinion of knowledge 
—by a multifarious rabble of indigested notions, than the truth thereof. 
Moreover, since it is certain, that the Egyptians were famous for litera- 
ture before the Greeks, they must of necessity have some one or more 
founders of learning amongst them, as the Greeks had: and Thoth is 
the only or first person celebrated amongst them on this account, in re- 
membrance of whom the first month of the year was called by that 
name. Which Thoth is generally supposed to have lived in the times 
of the patriarchs, or considerably before Moses; Moses himself being 
said to have been instructed in that learning, which owed its original 
to him. 

Again, besides this Thoth, or Theuth, who was called the first Her- 
mes, the Egyptians had also another eminent advancer or restorer of 
learning, who was called devtegog “Eguijs, the second Hermes—they 
perhaps supposing the soul of Thoth, or the first Hermes, to have come 
into him by transmigration; but his proper Egyptian name was Sipho- 
as, as Syncellus' out of Manetho informs us: Sips, 6 xot “Eouas, viog 
“Hgaictov, Siphoas, (who is also Hermes) the son of Vulcan.—That is 
che, who is said to have been the father of Tat, and to have been sur- 
named Toucpuéyotos, Ter Maximus, (he being so styled by Manetho, 
Jamblichus, and others.) And he is placed by Eusebius? in the fiftieth 
year after the Israelitish Exitus, though probably somewhat too early. 
The former of these two Hermes was the inventor of arts and sciences; 
the latter, the restorer and advancer of them: the first wrote in hiero- 
glyphics upon pillars, év 77 cvgoryixi, vi, (as the learned Valesius® con- 
jectures it should be read, instead of >ygvadex7j°) which Syringes what 
they were, Am. Marcellinus‘ will instruct us. The second interpreted 
and translated those BNP Sided wie getC OL many books in several 


! In Chron. p. 124. 2 In Chronico, p. 556. 
3 Not. ad Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxii. p. 339. 
4 Hist. lib. xxii. cap. xv. p. 339. 
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arts and sciences ; the number whereof set down by Jamblichus! must 
needs be fabulous, unless it be understood of paragraphs or verses. 
Which Trismegistic or Hermetic books were said to be carefully pre- 
served by the priests in the interior recesses of their temples. 

But besides the hieroglyphics written by the first Hermes, and the 
books composed by the second, (who was called also Trismegist) it 
cannot be doubted, but that there were many other books written by the 
Egyptian priests successively in several ages. And Jamblichus informs 
us, in the beginning of his mysteries—That Hermes, the God of elo- 
quence, and president or patron of all true knowledge concerning the 
gods, was formerly accounted common to all the priests, insomuch, that 
TH AUIOY THS GOPias sLONMATH AUTH avEetiGeouy, Eouo’ murtAa TH oixéiee 
ovyyoouucta émovouatortec, they dedicated the inventions of their wis- 
dom to him, entitling their own books to Hermes Trismegist.—Now 
though one reason hereof might probably have been thought to have 
been this, because those books were supposed to have been written ac- 
cording to the tenor of the old Hermetic or Trismegistic doctrine ; yet 
Jamblichus here acquaints us with the chief ground of it, namely this: 
that though Hermes was once a mortal man, yet he was afterwards de- 
ified by the Egyptians, (which is testified also by Plato) and made to 
be the tutelar god, and fautor of all arts and sciences, but especially 
theology ; by whose inspiration therefore all such books were conceived 
to have been written. Nay, further, we may observe, that in some of 
the Hermaic or Trismegistic books now extant, Hermes is sometimes 
put for the Divine wisdom or understanding itself. And now we see 
the true reason, why there have been many books called Hermetical 
and Trismegistical ; some of which, notwithstanding, cannot possibly 
be conceived to have been of such great antiquity, nor written by Her- 
mes Trismegist himself, viz. because it was customary with the Egyp- 
tian priest to entitle their own philosophic and theologic books to Her- 
mes. Moreover, it is very probable, that several of the books of the 
Egyptian priest of latter times were not originally written in the Egyp- 
tian language, but the Greek ; because, at least from the Ptolemaic 
king downward, Greek was become very familiar to all the learned 
Egyptians, and in a manner vulgarly spoken, as may appear from those 
very words, Hermes, Trismegist, and the like, so commonly used by 
them, together with the proper names of places; and because the Cop- 
tic language to this very day hath more of Greek than Egyptian words 
in it; nay, Plutarch ventures to etymologize those old Egyptian names, 








* De Myster. Aogyptior. sect. viii. cap. i. p. 157. 
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Isis, Osiris, Horus and Typhon, from the Greek, as if the Egyptians 
had been anciently well acquainted with that language. 

Now, that some of those ancient Hermaic books, written by Her- 
mes Trismegist himself, or believed to be such by the Egyptians, and 
kept in the custody of their priests, were still in being and extant 
amongst them, after the times of Christianity, seems to be unquestiona- 
ble from the testimony of that pious and learned father, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, he giving this particular account of them, after the mention- 
ing of their opinion concerning the transmigration of souls: !“‘ The 
Egyptians follow a certain peculiar philosophy of their own, which may 
be best declared by setting down the order of their religious procession. 
First, therefore, goes the precentor, carrying two of Hermes’s books 
along with him ; the one which contains the hymns of the gods, the 
other directions for the kingly office. After him follows the horosco- 
pus, who is particularly instructed in Hermes’s astrological books, 
which are four. ‘Then succeeds the hierogrammateus, or sacred scribe, 
with feathers upon his head, and a book and rule in his hands, to whom 
it belongeth to be thoroughly acquainted with the hieroglyphics, as also 
with cosmography, geography, the order of the sun and moon and five 
planets, the chorography of Egypt, and description of Nile. In the 
next place cometh the Stolistes, who is to be thoroughly instructed in 
those ten books, which treat concerning the honor of the gods, the 
Egyptian worship, sacrifices, first-fruits, prayers, pomps, and festivals. 
And last of all marcheth the prophet, who is the president of the tem- 
ple and sacred things, and ought to be thoroughly versed in those other 
ten books called sacerdotal, concerning Jaws, the gods, and the whole 
discipline of the priests. Wherefore, amongst the books of Hermes, 
there are forty-two accounted most necessary ; of which thirty-six, con- 
taining all the Egyptian philosophy, were to be learned by those par- 
ticular orders beforementioned ; but the other six, treating of medicinal 
things, by the pastophorii—From which place we understand, that at 
least forty-two books of the ancient Hermes Trismegist, or such re- 
puted by the Egyptians, were still extant in the times of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, about two hundred years after the Christian epocha. 

Furthermore, that there were certain books really Egyptian, and 
called Hermaical or Trismegistical, (whether written by the ancient 
Hermes Trismegist himself, or by other Egyptian priests of latter times 
according to the tenor of his doctrine, and only entitled to him) which, 
after the times of Christianity, began to be taken notice of by other na- 








1 Strom. vi. p. 633. [cap. iv. p. 757. edit. Potteri.] 
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tions, the Greeks and Latins, seems probable from hence, because such 
books are not only mentioned and acknowledged by Christian writers 
and fathers, but also by Pagans and philosophers. In Plutarch’s dis- 
course De Iside et Osiride, we read thus of them: |’ Ly 68 toig “Eguot 
Aeyousverg BiGdors, istogotor yeyoqupoar, meQt THY LEQaY OvOUATAY, OTL THY MEV 
ent tig Tov HAlou mEgLpogag Tetoyusrny Siveury, Loor, LdAgves 0 Andhhave 
xohovar, Thy O& ext TOU myEiuctos, ob ey” Oorguy, ob J& Seounw, ot OE Sadi 
Atyuntott’ In the books called Hermes’s, or Hermaical, it is reported 
to have been written concerning sacred names, that the power appoint- 
ed to preside over the motion of the sun is called by the Egyptians Ho- 
rus (as by the Greeks Apollo) and that, which presides over the air and 
wind, is called by some Osiris) by others Serapis, and by others Sothi 
in the Egyptian language.—Now these sacred names in Plutarch seem 
to be several names of God; and therefore whether these Hermaic 
books of his were the same with those in Clemens Alexandrinus, such as 
were supposed by the Egyptians to have been written by Hermes Tris- 
megist himself, or other books written by Egyptian priests, according 
to the tenor of this doctrine ; we may by the way observe, that, accord- 
ing to the Hermaical or 'Trismegistic doctrine, one and the same Deity 
was worshipped under several names and notions, according to its seve- 
ral powers and virtues, manifested in the world; which is a thing after- 
wards more to be insisted on. Moreover, it hath been generally be- 
lieved, that L. Apuleius Madaurensis, an eminent Platonic philosopher, 
and zealous assertor of Paganism, was the translator of the Asclepian 
dialogue cf Hermes Trismegist out of Greek into Latin; which there- 
fore hath been accordingly published with Apuleius’s works. And 
Barthius affirms, that St. Austin does somewhere expressly impute this 
version to Apuleius; but we confess we have not yet met with the 
place. However, there seems to be no sufficient reason, why Colvius 
should call this into question from the style and Latin. Again, it is 
certain, that Jamblichus doth not only mention these Hermaic books, 
under the name of to gsgoueve we “Eguov, the books that are carried up 
and down as Hermes’s, or vulgarly imputed to him ; but also vindicate 
them from the imputation of imposture. Not as if there were any sus- 
picion at all of that, which Casaubon is so confident of, that these Her- 
maic books were all forged by Christians; but because some might 
then possibly imagine them to have been counterfeited by philosophers ; 
wherefore it will be convenient here to set down the whole passage of 
Jamblichus? concerning it, as it is in the Greek MS. devxeundévtay 








1 Page 374. [p. 375.] 2 Sect. viii. cap. iv. p. 160. edit. Gale. 
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oUY TOUTMY OL1HC, xat ThY ey TOIS CUYYQGupaoLY ois héyeL envterynxévat, 
cagys éotw 7 SicAvoig* tH wey Yeo PEeQousva, wo Eguot, Eguainag meguixes 
Jodkuc, eb xud TH THY Prlocopar ylotty Nohhaxs YOHTUL* wETAYEY OUTTA Yao 
ano ths Aiyuntiag yhwttys tx’ urdoady gihocopias ovx ameigus eZOvTay. 
Xogjuwy dé, etc. These things being thus discussed and determined, 
the solution of that difficulty, from those books which Porphyrius saith 
he met withal, (namely the Hermaics, and those writings of Cheremon) 
will be clear and easy. For the books vulgarly imputed to Hermes do 
really contain the Hermaic opinions and doctrines in them, although 
they often speak the language of philosophers; the reason whereof 
is, because they were translated out of the Egyptian tongue by men not 
unacquainted with philosophy. But Cheremon and those others, etc. 
—Where it is first observable, that Jamblichus doth not affirm these 
Hermaic books to have been written by Hermes Trismegist himself, he 
calling them only te gegoueve wg “Eguot, the books that were carried 
about as Hermes’s.—But that which he affirmeth of them is this, that 
they did really contain the Hermaical opinions, and derive their origi- 
nal from Egypt.—Again, whereas some might then possibly suspect, 
that these Hermaic books had been counterfeited by Greek philoso- 
phers, and contained nothing but the Greek learning in them, because 
they speak so much the philosophic language ; Jamblichus gives an ac- 
count of this also, that the reason hereof was because they were trans- 
lated out of the Egyptian language by men skilled in the Greek philo- 
sophy—who therefore added something of their own phrase and notion 
to them. It is true, indeed, that most of these Hermaic books, which 
now we have, seem to have been written originally in Greek ; notwith- 
standing which, others of them, and particularly those that are now 
lost, as te Ievixe, and the like, might, as Jamblichus here affirmeth, 
have been translated out of the Egyptian tongue, but by their transla- 
tors disguised with philosophic language, and other Grecanic things in- 
termixed withthem. Moreover from the forecited passage of Jambli- 
chus we may clearly collect, that Porphyrius in his Epistle to Anebo, 
the Egyptian priest (of which Epistle there are only some small frag- 
ments left!) did also make mention of these Hermaic writings; and 
whereas he found the writings of Cheremon to be contradictious to 
them, therefore desired to be resolved by that Egyptian priest, whether 


the doctrine of those Hermaic books were genuine and truly Egyptian 


orno. Now, Jamblichus in his answer here affirmeth, that the doc- 
trine of the ancient Hermes, or the Egyptian theology, was as to the 
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! These fragments are prefixed to Dr. Gale’s edition of Jamblichus 
de Myst. Augypfior. 
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substance truly represented in those books, (vulgarly imputed to Hers 
mes) but not so by Cheremon. Lastly, St. Cyril of Alexandria informs 
us,! that there was an edition of these Hermaic or Trismegistic books 
(compiled together) formerly made at Athens under this title, “Eomotxe 
evtencidsxo SiBhia, fifteen hermaic books.—Which Hermaics, Casaubon 
conceiving them to have been published before Jamblichus’s time, took 
them for those Salaminiaca, which he found in the Latin translations 
of Jamblichus, made by Ficinus and Scutellius; whereas indeed, he 
was here abused by those translators, there being no -such thing to be 
found in the Greek copy. But the word adunrixsoxe, (not understood 
by them) being turned into Salaminiaca, Casaubon therefore conjec- 
tured them to have been those Hermaic books published at Athens, be- 
cause Salamin was not far distant from thence. Now, it cannot be 
doubted, but that this edition of Hermaic books at Athens was made 
by some philosopher or Pagans, and not by Christians; this appeafing 
also from the words of St. Cyril himself, where, having spoken of Mo- 
ses and the agreement of Hermes with him, he adds, weoijtas Os nub 
Tovtov prjuny, év iWicug avyygapais, 6 cuvtsPeinag “ADijvyou ta énixdyy 
“Eouoixe mevtexoidenc Bite. Of which Moses also, who'compiled and 
published the fifteen Hermaic books at Athens, makes mention in his” 
own discourse—(annexed thereunto.) For thus we conceive that 
place is to be understood, that the Pagan publisher of the Hermaic 
books himself took notice of some agreement, that was betwixt Moses 
and Hermes. But here it is to be noted, that because Hermes and the 
Hermaic books were in such great credit, not only among the Chris- 
tians, but also the Greek and Latin Pagans, therefore were there some 
counterfeit writings obtruded also under that specious title; such as 
that ancient botanic book mentioned by Galen, and those Christian 
forgeries of later times, the Pemander and the Sermon on the Mount; 
which being not cited by any ancient father or writer, were both of 
them doubtless later than Jamblichus, who discovers no suspicion of 
any Christian forgeries in this kind. 

But Casaubon, who contends, that all the theologic books imputed 
to Hermes Trismegist were counterfeited by Christians, affirms all the 
philosophy, doctrine and learning of them (excepting what only is 
Christian in them) to be merely Platonical and Grecanical, but not at 
all Egyptian: thence concluding, that these books were forged by such 
Christians, as were skilled in the Platonic or Grecanic learning. But 

1 Contra Julian, lib. i. [p. 31. edit. Spanhem. | 

2 Exercitat. I. in Baronii Annal, p. 55. 
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first, it is here considerable, that since Pythagorism, Platonism and the 
Greek learning in general was in great part derived from the Egyp- 
tians, it cannot be concluded, that whatsoever is Platonical or Grecani- 
cal, therefore was not Egyptian. ‘The only instance, that Casaubon 
insists upon, is this dogma in the Trismegistic books, that nothing in 
the world perisheth, and that death is not the destruction, but change 
and translation of things only—which, because he finds amongst some 
of the Greek philosophers, he resolves to be peculiar to them only, and 
not common with the Egyptians. But since the chief design and ten- 
dency of that dogma was plainly to maintain the immortality, pre-exist- 
ence and transmigration of souls, which doctrine was unquestionably 
derived from the Egyptians ; there is little reason to doubt but that 
this dogma was itself Egyptian also. And Pythagoras, who was the 
chief propagator of this doctrine amongst the Greeks, ovdéy ovdé yiyvec- 
Fa ode PSzigecIa. tHy dytwy, that no real entity (in generations and 
corruptions) was made or destroyed—according to those Ovidian verses 
before cited, 


Nec perit in toto quicquam, mihi credite, mundo, 
Sed variat faciernque novat. Nascique vocatur 
Incipere esse aliud, ete. 


did in all probability derive it, together with its superstructure, (the 
pre-existence and transmigration of souls, at once from the Egyptians. 
But it is observable, that the Egyptians had also a peculiar ground of 
their own for this dogma (which we do not find insisted upon by the 
Greek philosophers) and it is thus expressed in the eighth of Ficinus’s 
Hermetic books or chapters ; && dsvtegos Fe0g 6 xoopos, wat Caov a Fove-— 
Tov, aOUyutoY got. TOV AFavatov LHov uégos Te UnoFuveiy* marta O& TH éy 
T@ “x0TU MEOH Eots TOV xdcMoV, wadote O& 0 KYFQwmMOS TO hoyixoy CHOY" 
If the world be a second god and an immortal animal, then is it impos- 
sible, that any part of this immortal animal should perish or come to 
nothing ; but all things in the world are parts of this great mundane 
animal, and chiefly man, who is a rational animal.—Which same no- 
tion we find also insisted on in the Asclepian dialogue ; ‘ Secundum 
deum hunc crede, o Asclepi, omnia gubernantem, omniaque mundana 
illustrantem animalia. Si enim animal, mundus, vivens, semper et fuit 
et est et erit, nihil in mundo mortale est : viventis enim uniuscujusque 
partis, que in ipso mundo, sicut in uno eodemque animale semper vi- 
vente, nullus est mortalitatis locus.” Where though the Latin be a 
little imperfect, yet the sense is this : You are to believe the world, O 
Asclepius, to be a second god governing all things, and illustrating all 
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mundane animals. Now if the world be a living animal, and immortal, 
then there is nothing mortal in it, there being no place for mortality as 
to any living part or member of that mundane animal, that always liv- 
eth.—Notwithstanding which, we deny not, but that though Pythagoras 
first derived this notion from the Egyptians, yet he and his followers 
might probably improve the same further (as Plato tells us, that the 
Greeks generally did what they received from the Barbarians) namely, 
to the taking away the qualities and forms of bodies, and resolving all 
corporeal things into magnitude, figure and motion. But that there is 
indeed some of the old Egyptian learning contained in these 'Trisme- 
gistic books now extant, shall be clearly proved afterwards, when we 
come to speak of that grand mystery of the Egyptian theology (derived 
by Orpheus from them) that God is all. To conclude Jamblichus’s 
judgment in this case ought without controversy to be far preferred be- 
fore Casaubon’s, both by reason of his great antiquity, and his being 
much better skilled not only in the Greek, but also the Egyptian learn- 
ing ; that the books imputed to Hermes Trismegist did “Eouatzas megué— 
yew Sofas, really contain the Hermaic opinions, though they spake 
sometimes the language of the Greek philosophers. 

Wherefore, upon all these considerations, we conceive it reasonable 
to conclude, that though there have been some Hermaic books counter- 
feited by Christians, since Jamblichus’s time, as namely the Poemander 
and the Sermon on the Mount concerning Regeneration, neither of 
which is found cited by any ancient father ; yet there were other Her- 
maic books, which though not written by Hermes Trismegist himself, 
nor all of them in the Egyptian language, but some of them in Greek, 
were truly Egyptian, and did, for the substance of them, contain the 
Hermaic doctrine. Such probably were those mentioned by the ancient 
fathers, but since lost, as the t yevexe, which seems to have been a 
discourse concerning the cosmogonia, and the ta dietodixe, and the 
like. And such also may some of these Hermaic books be, that are 
still extant ; as to instance particularly, the Asclepian dialogue, enti- 
tled in the Greek 6 tédevog Aovog, the perfect oration—and in all proba- 
bility translated into Latin by Apuleius. For it can hardly be ima- 
gined, that he who was so devout a Pagan, so learned a philosopher, 
and so witty aman, should be so far imposed upon by a counterfeit 
Trismegistic book, and mere Christian cheat, as to bestow translating 
upon it, and recommend it to the world, as that which was genuinely 
Pagan. But, however, whether Apuleius were the translator of this 
Asclepian dialogue or no, it is evident, that the spirit of it is not at all 
Christian, but rankly Pagan ; one instance whereof we have, in its 
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glorying of a power, that men have of making gods ; upon which ac- 
count St. Austin! thought fit to concern himself in the confutation of it. 
Moreover, it being extant and vulgarly known before Jamblichus’s 
time, it must needs be included in his tx pegousva ws “Eguov, and con- 
sequently receive this attestation from him, that it did contain not 
merely the Greekish, but the Hermaical and Egyptian doctrine. 

There are indeed some objections made against this, as first, from 
what we read in this dialogue,” concerning the purgation of the world, 
partly by water and partly by fire: ‘‘ Tunc ille Dominus et pater Deus, 
primipotens, et unus gubernator mundi, intuens in mores factaque 
hominum, voluntate sua (que est dei benignitas) vitiis resistens, et cor- 
ruptele errorem revocans, malignitatem omnem vel alluvione diluens, 
vel igne consumens, ad antiquam faciem mundum revocabit.”” When 
the world becomes thus degenerate, then that Lord and Father, the su- 
preme God, and the only governor of the world, beholding the manners 
and deeds of men, by his will (which is his benignity) always resisting 
-vice, and restoring things from their degeneracy, will either wash away 
the malignity of the world by water, or else consume it by fire, and re- 
store it to its ancient form again.—But since we find in Julius Firmi- 
cus,® that there was a tradition amongst the Egyptians, concerning the 
apoctastasis of the world, partim per xataxAvoucy, partim per éxnvgwou, 
partly by inundation and partly by conflagration—this objection can 
signify nothing. Wherefore there is another objection, that hath some - 
more plausibility from that prophecy, which we find in this Asclepius; 
concerning the overthrow of the Egyptian Paganism (ushered in with 
much lamentation) in these words; “ Tune terra ista, sanctissima 
sedes delubrorum, sepulchrorum erit mortuorumque plenissima :” then 
this land of Egypt, formerly the most holy seat of the religious temples 
of the gods, shall be every where full of the sepulchres of dead men. 
The sense whereof is thus expressed by St. Austin :* “ Hoc videtur do- 
lere, quod memoriz martyrum nostrorum templis eorum delubrisque 
succederent ; ut ii, qui hee legunt, animo a nobis averso atque per- 
verso, putent a Paganis deos cultos fuisse in templis, a nobis autem coli 
mortuos in sepulchris :’’ He seems to lament this, that the memorials 
of our martyrs should succeed in the place of their temples ; that so 
they, who read this with a perverse mind, might think, that by the Pa- 
gans the gods were worshipped in temples, but by us.(Christians) dead 





1 De Civitate Dei, lib. viii. cap. xxiii. p. 162. tom. vii. oper. 
2 P. 607. Col. 3 Matheseos, lib. iii. cap. i. p. 34. 
4 Civ. D. |. viii. c. xxvi. [p. 166. tom, vii. oper.] 
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men in sepulchres.—Notwithstanding which, this very thing seems to 
have had its accomplishment too soon after, as may be gathered from 
these passages of Theodoret :! xat yao aitay tay xohovuevay Dev Hy 
urjuny, & The tav ax Foumwy é€rdewoy (ot wocgrvges) Savoiag: Now the 
martyrs have utterly abolished and blotted out of the minds of men the 
memory of those, who were formerly called gods.—And again, tovs vag 
oixslous vexgous 0 Osondrtys avtEeLongs Tois tustégors Deois, xa Tos usv POOU- 
Soug amépyre, tovrorg 08 to exsivwy onévewe yéoas, etc. Our Lord hath 
now brought his dead (that is, his martyrs) into the room and place 
(that is, the temples) of the gods; whom he hath sent away empty, and 
bestowed their honor upon these his martyrs. For now instead of the 
festivals of Jupiter and Bacchus, are celebrated those of Peter and 
Paul, Thomas and Sergius, and other holy martyrs.—Wherefore this 
being so shrewd and plain a description in the Asclepian Dialogue of 
what really happened in the Christian world, it may seem suspicious, 
that it was rather a history, written after the event, than a prophecy 
before it, as it pretends to be : it very much resembling that complaint 
of Eunapius Sardianus in the life of Audesius,? when the Christians had 
demolished the temple of Serapis in Egypt, seizing upon its riches and 
treasure, that instead of the gods, the monks then gave Divine honor 
to certain vile and flagitious persons deceased, called by the name of 
martyrs. Now if this be granted, this book must needs be counterfeit 
and supposititious. Nevertheless, St. Austin entertained no such sus- 
picion concerning this Asclepian passage, as if it had been a history 
written after the fact, that is, after the sepulchres and memorials of the 
martyrs came to be so frequented ; he supposing this book to be un- 
questionably of greater antiquity. Wherefore he concludes it to be a 
prophecy or prediction made instinctu fallacis spiritus, by the instinct 
or suggestion of some evil spirit ;—they sadly then presaging the ruin 
of their own empire. Neither was this Asclepian Dialogue only an- 
cienter than St. Austin, but it is cited by Lactantius Firmianus? also 
under the name of 6 téAevog Adyos, the perfect oration—as was said be- 
fore, and that as a thing then reputed of great antiquity. Wherefore, 
in all probability, this Asclepian passage was written before that de- 
scribed event had its accomplishment. And indeed if Antonius the 
philosopher (as the fore-mentioned Eunapius* writes) did predict the 
very same thing, that after his decease, that magnificent temple of 


1 De Cur. G. A. 1. viii. [p. 544. tom. ii. oper.] 
2 In Vitis Sophistarum, p. 84, 85. edit. Plantin. 
3 Divinar. Instit. lib. iv. cap. vi. p. 418. 4 Ubi supra, p. 76. 
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Serapis in Egypt, together with the rest, should be demolished, za? ta 
iega tapous yevyceo9ot, and the temples of the gods turned into sepul- 
chres—why might not this Egyptian or Trismegistic writer receive the 
like inspiration or tradition ; or at least make the same conjecture ? 
But there is yet another objection made against the sincerity of 
this Asclepian dialogue,' from Lactantius’s citing a passage out of it for 
the second person in the Trinity, the Son of God ; Hermes in eo libro 
(saith Lactantius) qui 6 téAévog Aoyos inscribitur, his usus est verbis, 6 
xUQLOS HALO TaYT@Y TLOLNTYS, Ov Seov xuksiy vevoutxausr, émel tov JevTEQOY 
éxoinge Geov, dgatov xut aiaFytoy (aicdytov dé nur ov die 10 aioFioFau 
@UTOY, TEL YEO TOUTOV Ox toTL MOTEQOY ALTOS aiaFoLt0, GAA” OTL sic aioInow 
Unonéunel, xual sig voy) émel totToy éxoinge, MoWTOY, xai movor, xal Eva, 
xahos 0& é—pavn atta, xal minonotatos TAYTWOY tov ayadwr, iyiacs Texel 
navu épivncey we tOvoy toxov' Which we find in Apuleius’s Latin trans- 
lation thus rendered ;2 “‘ Dominus et omnium conformator, quem recte 
Deum dicimus, a se secundum deum fecit, qui videri et sentiri possit ; 
quem secundum [deum] sensibilem ita dixerim, non ideo quod ipse 
sentiat (de hoc enim an ipse sentiat annon alio dicemus tempore) sed 
eo quod videntium sensus incurrit:) quoniam ergo hunc fecit ex se 
primum, et a se secundum, visusque est ei pulcher, utpote qui est omni- 
um bonitate plenissimus, amavit eum ut divinitatis sue prolem” (for so 
it ought to be read, and not patrem, it being toxoy in the Greek.) The 
Lord and Maker of all, whom we rightly call God, when he had made a 
second God, visible and sensible (I say, sensible, not actively, because 
himself hath sense: for concerning this, whether he have sense or no, 
we shall speak elsewhere but passively, because he incurs into our 
senses,) this being his first and only production, seemed both beautiful to 
him, and most full of all good, and therefore he loved him dearly as his 
own offspring. Which Lactantius, and after him St. Austin, understand- 
ing ofthe perfect Word of God, or eternal Adyoc, made use of it as a testi- 
mony against the Pagans for the confirmation of Christianity ; they taking 
it for granted, that this Hermaic book was genuinely Egyptian, and did 
represent the doctrine of the ancient Hermes Trismegist. But Diony- 
sius Petavius,* and other later writers, understanding this place in the 
same sense with Lactantius and St. Austin, have made a quite different 





1 Lib. iv. cap. vi. [Divin. Instit. p. 419. 2 Colv. p. 588. 
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use of it, namely, to infer from thence, that this book was spurious and 
counterfeited by some Christian. ‘To which we reply, first, that if this 
Hermaic writer had acknowledged an eternal 4dyoc, or Word of God, 
and called it a second God and the Son of God, he had done no more 
in this than Philo the Jew did, who speaking of this same Adyo¢ ex- 
pressly calls it devtegov Peov and aemroyovoy viov Feov, the second God 
and the first-begotten Son of God. Notwithstanding which, those 
writings of Philo’s are not at all suspected. And Origen! affirms,.that 
some of the ancient philosophers did the like: ‘‘ Multi philosophorum 
veterum, unum esse deum, qui cuncta crearit, dixerunt; atque in hoc 
consentiunt legi. Aliquanti autem hoc adjiciunt, quod deus cuncta per 
verbum suum fecerit et regat, et verbum Dei sit, quo cuncta moderen- 
tur; in hoc non solum legi, sed et evangelio quoque consona scribunt.”’ 
Many of the old philosophers (that is, all besides a few atheistic ones) 
have said, that there is one God who created all things, and these agree 
with the law: but some add further, that God made all things by his 
Word, and that it is the Word of God, by which all things are govern- 
ed; and these write consonantly not only to the law, but also to the gos- 
pel.—But whether Philo? derived this doctrine from the Greek philoso- 
phers, or from Egyptians and Hermes Trismegist, he being an Alexan- 
drian, may well be a question.? For St. Cyril doth indeed cite several 
passages out of Hermaic writings then extant to this very purpose. We 
shall only set down one of them here; 6 xdamog tye voyovta éninsivevoy 
Syuoveyor ‘iovyor tov suvtay Deomotov, vg pst éexslvoy wowtn JvvELULLG, 
uyévntos, umtégaytos, é éxsivou mooxvwaon, xul énixertat, nal Hozer THY Ob 
avtou SnuoveynSevtay’ tot, O& tov mavtehsiov medyovos xual Téheros nab 
yoviuos vies. ‘The world hath a governor set over it, that Word of the 
Lord of all which was the maker of it; this is the first power after him- 
self, uncreated, infinite, looking out from him, and ruling over all things 
that were made by him; this isthe perfect and genuine Son of the 
first omniperfect Being.—Nevertheless the author of the tédsvog Aoyos, 
or Asclepian Dialogue, in that forecited passage of his, by his second 
God, the son of the first, meant no such thing at all as the Christian 
Logos, or second person of the Trinity, but only the visible world. 
Which is so plain from the words themselves, that it is a wonder how 
Lactantius and St. Austin could interpret them otherwise, he making 
therein a question, whether this second God were [actively] sensible or 
no. But the same is further manifested from other places of that Dia- 

1 In Gen. Hom. 14. 

2 Vide Joan. Clerici Comment in xviii. priora Commata Evangel. 
Joannis in Hammondi Nov. Test. tom. i. p. 396. et Epist. Critic. viii. p. 223, 
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logue, as this for example: “ Aternitatis Dominus Deus primus est, 
secundus est mundus:” The Lord of eternity is the first God, but the 
second God is the world.—And again, ‘“‘Summus qui dicitur Deus 
rector gubernatorque sensibilis Dei, ejus qui in se complectitar omnem 
locum, omnemque rerum substantiam;’ The supreme God is the 
governor of that sensible god, which contains in it all place and all the 
substance of things.—And that this was indeed a part of the Hermaic 
or Egyptian theology, that the visible world animated was a second god, 
and the son of the first God, appears also from those Hermaic books 
published by Ficinus, and vulgarly called Pceemander, though that be 
only the first of them. There hath been one passage already cited out 
of the eighth book, devtegog Feog 6 xocuos, the world is a second God.— 
After which followeth more to the same purpose; 29@t0¢ yag 2arTwY 
Ovtws, atdi0g xul ayéyntos, nat Snuovgyos Tay Ohaw Sedc. Jevtegos Js 0 zat 
siz0VG GUTOU UN aUTOU yevouEvos zal In a’TOU orVEZouEVOS nud TOLPOUEVOS 
zai atuvarilousvos ws ix idiov matgos’ The first God is that eternal 
unmade maker of all things; the second is he that is made according to 
the image of the first, which is contained, cherished, or nourished and 
immortalized by him, as by his own parent, by whom it is made an im- 
mortal animal.—So again in the ninth book, tatjo 6 dog tov xoopor, 
xut 0 wsv xoouos Viog Tov Fsov, God is the father of the world, and the 
world is the son of God.—And in the twelfth, 6 5& ctuag xdouos ovtog 
0 péyas Seog xai tov usifovos ixwy, this whole world is a great god, and 
the image of a greater.— 

As for the other Hermetic or Trismegistic books, published partly 
by Ficinus and partly by Patricius, we cannot confidently condemn 
any of them for Christian cheats or impostures, save only the Pemander, 
and the Sermon in the Mount concerning Regeneration, the first and 
thirteenth of Ficinus’s chapters or books. Neither of which books is 
cited by any of the ancient fathers, and therefore may be presumed not 
to have been extant in Jamblichus’s time, but more lately forged; and 
that probably by one and the self-same hand, since the writer of the 
latter (the Sermon in the Mount) makes mention of the former (that is, 
the -Pcemander) in the close of it. For that, which Casaubon objects 
against the fourth of Ficinus’s books or chapters (entitled the Crater,) 
seems not very considerable, it being questionable, whether by the 
Crater any such thing were there meant as the Christian Baptisterion, 
Wherefore, as for all the rest of those Hermaic books, especially such 
of them as being cited by ancient fathers, may be presumed to have 
been extant before Jamblichus’s time; we know no reason why we 
should not concur with that learned philosopher in his judgment con- 
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cerning them, that though they often speak the language of philosophers, 
and were not written by Hermes Trismegist himself, yet they do really 
contain J6Sa¢ “Eguoxesg, Hermaical opinions, or the Egyptian doctrine. 
The ninth of Ficinus’s books mentions the Asclepian Dialogue, under 
the Greek title of 6 téevog Aoyos, pretending to have been written by the 
same hand; z8  Aoxljnis, tov télevov anodedwxe Adyoy, viv b8 avay- 
nolov nyovuas axohovdoy éxsivw, not Tov mEQt oaicInosws hoyor OuskelGeiy. 
The meaning of which place (not understood by the translator) is this : 
I lately published (O Asclepius) the book entitled 6 Téievos hoyos (or 
the perfect oration) and now I judge it necessary, in pursuit of the 
same, to discourse concerning sense.—Which book, as well as the per- 
fect oration, is cited by Lactantius.'_ As is also the tenth of Ficinus, 
called the Clavis, which does not only pretend to be of kin to the ninth, 
and consequently to the Asclepius likewise, but also to contain in it an 
epitome of that Hermaic book called to ysvixe, mentioned in Eusebius’s 
Chronicon,* toy zdés doyor, @ °Aoxdyné, oor avednnce, tov O& orusgov 
Oimooy sor 1 Tur. avadevar, erst nol tav Cevinav Adyav, tev 190g avtoy 
Ashalnuévav gotiy éxitoun. My former discourse was dedicated to thee, 
O Asclepius, but this to Tatius, it being an epitome of those Genica 
that were delivered to him. Which Isvixe are thus again afterward 
mentioned in the same book, ovx yxovoug ev toig Ievinots, ote 000 [Las 
WUZS Ths Tov mavtos miooL ot wuyat stow; Have you not heard in the 
Genica, that all souls are derived from one soul of the universe ?— 
Neither of which two places were understood by Ficinus. But doubt- 
less this latter Hermaic book had something foisted into it, because 
there is a manifest contradiction found therein; forasmuch as that 
transmigration of human souls into brutes, which in the former part 
thereof is asserted after the Egyptian way, ws xotadixn wuyiic xaxns, as 
the just punishment of the wicked—is afterwards cried down and con- 
demned in it, as the greatest error. And the eleventh and twelfth 
following books seem to us to be as Egyptian as any of the rest ; as also 
does that long book entitled ogy xocuov, the thirteenth in Patricius. 
Nay, it is observable, that even those very books themselves, that are 
so justly suspected and condemned for Christian forgeries, have some- 
thing of the Hermaical or Egyptian philosophy, here and there inter- 
spersed in them. As, for example, when in the Peemander God is twice 
called agésvoFedvs, male and female together :—this seems to have been 
Egyptian (and derived from thence by Orpheus) according to that ele- 
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gant passage in the Asclepian Dialogue concerning God: ‘ Hic ergo, 
qui solus est omnia, utriusque sexus feecunditate plenissimus, semper 
voluntatis suz pregnans, parit semper quicquid voluerit procreare :” he 
therefore, who alone is all things, and most full of the fecundity of both 
sexes, being always pregnant of his own will, always produceth whatso- 
ever he pleaseth.— Again, when death is thus described in it, magad.d- 
UVUL TO CHUE tig AdhoimaY xat TO sidog, O ELEC, Eig Apavés yiveoTou, to be 
nothing else but the change of the body, and the form or life’s passing 
into the invisible-—This agreeth with that in the eleventh book or 
chapter : ty ustaSodny Suvatoy eivon, ie to psy GHuc Ovudver Deu, ty O€ 
Suny sig to upurés yogeiv: That death is nothing but a change, it being 
only the dissolution of the body, and the life or soul’s passing into the — 
invisible or inconspicuous.—In which book it is also affirmed of the 
world, yiveo Fou soos avtov xo? sxaoryy qutouy év to aparel, that every 
day some part or other of it goes into the invisible, or into Hades ;— 
that is, does not utterly perish, but only disappears to our sight, it being 
either translated into some other place, or changed into another form.— 
And accordingly it is said of animals, in the twelfth book, duAvstas, 
oux iva anolyte, add ive véa yévynto, that they are dissolved by death, 
not that they might be destroyed, but made again anew.—As it is also 
there affirmed of the world, that it doth wavta mousty xal sig Eavtoy 
anonxoviy, make all things out of itself, and again unmake them into 
itself; xat dicdiwy mavte avaveot, and that dissolving all things it doth 
perpetually renew them.—For that nothing in the whole world utterly 
perisheth, as it is often declared elsewhere in these Trismegistic writings, 
so particularly in his twelfth book of Ficinus, ctumas 6 xdoyos opeto- 
lyros, te 5é wen witod nevta wsruBdyte, ovder J8 PFugtor H UmoAAUmevoy, 
The whole world is unchangeable, only the parts of it being alterable ; 
and this so, as that none of these neither utterly perisheth, or is absolute- 
ly destroyed ;—m0¢ uegos te Sivaton pIagivar tov apFagrov, 7 amohéa- 
Suvt tov Fsov.; for how can any part of that be corrupted, which is 
incorruptible, or any thing of God perish or go to nothing ?—all which 
by Casaubon’s leave, we take to have been originally Egyptian doctrine, 
and thence in part afterward transplanted into Greece. Moreover, 
when in the Poemander God is styled more than once pag xab San), light 
and life—this seems to have been Egyptian also, because it was Orphi- 
cal. In like manner the appendix to the Sermon in the Mount, called 
tuyodie xovat7, or the occult cantion, hath some strains of the Egyptian 
theology in it, which will be afterward mentioned. 

The result of our present discourse is this; that though some of the 
Trismegistic books were either wholly counterfeited, or else had certain 
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supposititious passages inserted into them by some Christian hand, yet 
there being others of them originally Egyptian, or which, as to the sub- 
stance of them, do contain Hermaical or Egyptian doctrines (in all 
which one supreme Deity is every where asserted) we may well con- 
clude from hence, that the Egyptians had an acknowledgment amongst 
them of one supreme Deity. And herein several of the ancient fathers 
have gone before us; as first of all Justin Martyr,' “Auuor noyxgupoy 
tov Sedov dvoucter, Louis 5& capas nar parveows déyer, Peov vojous uv gots 
zoalexov, povoo O& &dvvetov’ Ammon in his books calleth God most 
hidden ; and Hermes plainly declareth, that it is hard to conceive God, 
but impossible to express him.—Neither doth it follow that this latter 
passage is counterfeit, as Casaubon concludes, because there is some- 
thing like it in Plato’s Timzus, there being doubtless a very great 
agreement betwixt Platonism and the ancient Egyptian doctrine. — 
Thus again St. Cyprian :? “‘ Hermes quoque Trismegistus unum Deum 
loquitur, eumque ineffabilem et inestimabilem confitetur ;’ Hermes 
Trismegist also acknowledgeth one God, confessing him to be ineffable 
and inestimable ;—which passage is also cited by St. Austin.? Lac- 
tantius likewise ;* “‘ Thoth antiquissimus et instructissimus omni 
genere doctrine, adeo ei in multarum rerum et artium scientia Trisme- 
gisti cognomen imponeret; hic scripsit libros et quidem multos, ad 
cognitionem divinarum rerum pertinentes, in quibus majestatem summi 
et singularis Dei asserit, iisdemque nominibus appellat, quibus nos, 
Deum et patrem. Ac ne quis nomen ejus requireret; a&vwruuoy esse 
dixit.” Thoth (that is Hermes) the most ancient and most instructed 
in all kind of learning (for which he was called Trismegist) wrote 
books, and those many belonging to the knowledge of Divine things, 
wherein he asserts the majesty of one supreme Deity, calling him by 
the same names that we do, God and Father ; but (lest any one should 
require a proper name of him) affirming him to be anonymous—Lastly, 
St. Cyril® hath much more to the same purpose also: and we must con- 
fess, that we have the rather here insisted so much upon these Hermaic 
or Trismegistic writings, that in this particular we might vindicate these 
aucient fathers from the imputation either of fraud and imposture, or of 
simplicity and folly. 





1 Cohortat. ad Greecos, p. 37. oper. 

2 De Idol. van, [p. 226. oper.] 
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But that the Egyptians acknowledge, besides their many gods, one 
supreme and all-comprehending Deity, needs not be proved from these 
Trismegistic writings (concerning which we leave others to judge as 
they find cause) it otherwise appearing, not only because Orpheus (who 
was an undoubted assertor of monarchy, or one first principle of all 
things) is generally affirmed to have derived his doctrine from the 
Egyptians ; but also from plain and express testimonies. For besides 
Apollonius Tyanzus’s affirmation! concerning both Indians and Egyp- 
tians before cited, Plutarch throughout his whole book De Iside et 
Osiride, supposes the Egyptians thus to have asserted one supreme 
Deity, they commonly calling him tov reatoy Fey, the first God.—T hus 
in the beginning of that book he tells us, that the end of all the religious 
rites and mysteries of that Egyptian goddess Isis, was % tov mgctov, xot 
HUQLOV, KEL YONTOU yams, ov 7 Feds maouxole CytEeiv, mag avTH nol wet 
aUTnS ovte xa cvvovte the knowledge of that first God, who is the Lord 
of all things, and only intelligible by the mind, whom this goddess ex- 
horteth men to seek, in her communion.—After which he declareth, 
that this first God of the Egyptians was accounted by them an obscure 
and hidden Deity, and accordingly he gives the reason, why they made 
the crocodile to be a symbol of him: povov dé pacw év vye@ Svortoume- 
you, TUS OWelg Yusva Aevov xai Sraparh nagoxadintey, éx TOU EtomoU 
xategzousvoy, wots Blénew mr) Blenousvor’ 0 ta nowtw Ieq ouuBEBnner- 
Because they say the crocodile is the only animal, which, living in the 
water, hath his eyes covered by a thin transparent membrane, falling 
down over them, by reason whereof it sees and is not seen; which is a 
thing that belongs to the first God, to see all things, himself being not 
seen.— Though Plutarch in that place gives also another reason why 
the Egytians made the crocodile a symbol of the Deity ;2 ov uyy ovdé 6 
xgoxodEthos aiting avtarig amowgotioay toyyxe tiny, GAG piunua Feov 
héyeto yeyovévo Uovos usy kyhwaoos BY, Paras yag 0 Feios hoyos anyoadEns 
got, xo Ov awogou Buirwy xslsvFou nal Stung te Fvyta eyes nore Sinnv’ 
Neither were the Egyptians without a plausible reason for worshipping 
God symbolically in the crocodile, that being said to be an imitation of 
God, in that it is the only animal without a tongue. For the Divine 
Aoyos, or reason, standing not in need of speech, and going on through 
a silent path of justice in the world, does without noise righteously gov- 
ern and dispense all human affairs—In like manner, Horus Apollo in 
his Hieroglyphics, tells us, that the Egyptians acknowledging a zar- 
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Toxoatao and xoguoxgetwo, an omnipotent Being, that was the governor 
of the whole workd,—did symbolically represent him by a serpent, ¢» 
usow KUTOU olxoy usyav OeimvVortss, 0 yug Bacthsos oin0s HUTOU éy TH xOTUO, 
they picturing also a great house or palace within its circumference. 
because the world is the royal palace of the Deity—Which writer also 
gives us another reason, why the serpent was made to be the hierogly- 
phic of the Deity ;! 10 ws troop) yonoFar tH Exvtov cwOuatL, oHuoiver, TO 
MHVTA OOU &% TIS Deas MEOVOLAS éy TH XOOMM YEYYETOL, THUTA TOALY “OL TI)Y 
usiwnow sic wvtoy daufeveryv.—Because the serpent feeding as it were 
upon its own body, doth aptly signify, that all things generated in the 
world by Divine Providence are again resolved into him.—And Philo 
Byblius,” from Sanchoniathon, gives the same reason why the serpent 
was deified by Taut, or the Egyptian Hermes, ots adavatoy xal sis 
éavtov avadvetor, because it is immortal, and resolved into itself— 
Though sometimes the Egyptians added to the serpent also a hawk, 
thus complicating the hieroglyphic of the Deity ; according to that of a 
famous Egyptian priest in Eusebius,’ 10 aewtoy oy Seoturor, ois éote 
iganog yw» woopyy, that the first and divinest being of all is symbolically 
represented by a serpent having the head of a hawk.—And that a hawk 
was also sometimes used alone for a hieroglyphic of the Deity, appear- 
eth from that of Plutarch,’ that in the porch of an Egyptian temple at 
Sais, were engraven these three hieroglyphics; a young man, an old 
man, and a hawk; to make up this sentence, that both the beginning 
and end of human life dependeth upon God, or Providence. But we 
have two more remarkable passages in the forementioned Horus Apollo,° 
concerning the Egyptian theology, which must not be permitted ; the 
first this, HQ GUTOLG TOU TAYTOS xOOMOY TO OiyxcY éot mvELWO, that accor- 
ding to them, there is a spirit passing through the whole world, to wit, 
God.—And again, Sox avtois diya Feov pundéy Ohms ovvectaven, it seem- 
eth to the Egyptians, that nothing at all consists without God.—In the 
next place, Jamblichus was a person, who had made it his business to 
inform himself thoroughly concerning the theology of the Egyptians, 
and who undertakes to give an account thereof, in his answer to Por- 
phyrius’s epistle to Anebo, an Egyptian priest ; whose testimony there- 
fore may well seem to deserve credit. And he first gives us a summary 
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account, of their theology after this manner :' ywevotos, dtnpriabvoc, 
peetéwpoc, xob xo? Exvtov Umegntlwopuévos tay év TH xooum Sureuemy TE 
xo OTOLYELMY, O THS YEevéoews ual Mioswg VAIE, not 16 év “UTOLS OtoLyEloLG 
Suvepswv macwy, aitvog Feog* ate On UrEQéywr tovtoV, AULOS, xal HowuaTOS 
HOL ULEYPUNC, HYEVNTOS TE KEL OpuEguatoL, Ohog & ExvTOU xat &y EavTa avaDa- 
velo, MQONYelouL MaYTWY TOUTMY, xo év ExvTO TH Che meQuéyer, xr DioTL 
uéy ouvetdngs mavta, xo pstadidwow* That God, who is the cause 
of generation and the whole nature, and of all the powers in the 
elements themselves, is separate, exempt, elevated above, and ex- 
panded over, all the powers and elements in the world. For be- 
ing above the world, and transcending the same, immaterial, and 
incorporeal, supernatural, unmade, indivisible, manifested wholly from 
himself, and in himself, he ruleth over all things, and in himself con- 
taineth all things. And because he virtually comprehends all things, 
therefore does he impart and display the same from himself.—Accord- 
ing to which excellent description of the Deity, it is plain, that the 
Egyptians asserting one God that comprehends all things, could 
not possibly suppose a multitude of self-existent deities. In which 
place, also, the Jamblichus® tells us, that as the Egyptian _hiero- 
glyphic for material and corporeal things was mud or floating wa- 
ter, so they pictured God “in loto arbore sedentem super lutum ;”’ sit- 
ting upon the lote-tree above the watery mud. — “ Quod innuit Dei 
eminentiam altissimam, qua fit ut nullo modo attingat lutum ipsum. 
Demonstratque Dei imperium intellectuale, quia loti arboris omnia sunt 
rotunda tam frondes quam fructus,” etc. Which signifies the trans- 
cendent eminency of the Deity above the matter, and its intellectual 
empire over the world ; because both the leaves and fruit of that tree 
are round, representing the motion of intellect.—Again, he there adds 
also, that the Egyptians sometimes pictured God sitting at the helm of a 
ship. But afterward, in the same book,’ he sums up the queries, which 
Porphyrius had propounded to the Egyptian priest, to be resolved con- 
cerning them, in this manner : fovdev cou Ondwdijva, ti 10 MEewTOY atLOY 
qyourroas sive AvyUmtior ; MotEgov voy 7 UméQ YoUY ; Hod MOvoY H MET KALOV 
a dhe 3 xb TOTEQOY KOWpaATOY H THMUTLKOY, xa ETH OnuLoLEYa TH HTL, 
% 100 tot SiuLoveyod ; xal & & évog TH MaYTa 7 éx MOAA@Y: “od Eb VANY too 
TW 7] THUATH TOLe TOGTOY ; xal EL ayéyyTOY Any 7 yevytny ; You desire to 
be resolved, what the Egyptians think to be the first cause of all ; 
whether intellect or something above intellect? and that whether alone 
or with some other ? whether incorporeal or corporeal ? whether the 
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‘first principle be the same with the Demiurgus and architect of the 
world, or before him ? whether all things proceed from one or many ? 
whether they suppose matter, or qualified bodies, to be the first ? and 
if they admit a first matter, whether they assert it to be unmade or 
made ?—In answer to which Porphyrian queries, Jamblichus thus be- 
Zins : xa WEMTOY MéY, 0 TOWTOY HOwTNTUS, MEL TOUTOY KxovE* 1Q0 THY GY- 
Tac dytTwY xu THY Bhov Hoxay, gate Seog sic’ MOTOS, xu TOU mowtov Iov 
xar Buorkéas, axivyntos* év wovorynte tig Eavtod Evotytos pévwy* ovtE yao 
vontoy avr énumlguerot, ovte GAAS t* I shall first reply to that you first 
demanded, that, according to the Egyptians, before all entities and 
principles there is one God, who is in order of nature before (him that 
is commonly called) the first God and King ; immoveable ; and always 
remaining in the solitariety of his own unity, there being nothing intel- 
ligible, nor any thing else complicated with him, ete.—In which words 
Jamblichus, and those others that follow after, though there be some 
obscurity (and we may perhaps have occasion further to consider the 
meaning of them elsewhere,) yet he plainly declares that according to 
the Egyptians, the first Original of all things was a perfect unity above 
intellect ; but intimating withal, that besides this first unity, they did 
admit of certain other Divine hypostases (as a perfect intellect, and — 
mundane soul) subordinate thereunto, and dependent on it, concerning 
which he thus writeth afterward :! tyyv 20 tov ovgavot, xal ty év tH 
oveavea Catinny Sivouy ywaoxovor, xoFagov ts vovy Unée TOY xoopoY 1Q0- 
ttéeor The Egyptians acknowledge, before the heaven, and in the 
heaven, a living power (or soul) and again they place a pure mind or 
intellect above the world.—But that they did not acknowledge a plural- 
ity of coordinate and independent principles is further declared by him 
after this manner ;? zal odtg avwdey &you THY Tehevtatwy 1 TEGL TOY OQ- 
yay Aiyuntiow mouyuatea, ap Evo Koxetol, “ab modsLOLY sis MAHFOG, TOY 
rode avdic ag svog SvanvBeqvaperar, ual Martaxov Tov aogictov picews 
EMLMQUTOUUEVNS UNL TLYOS MOLOUEYOU METQOU, Kul TIS AvWTATH ELalAS TAYTOY 
aittog* And thus the Egyptian philosophy,. from first to last, begins 
from unity; and thence descends to multitude; the many being always 
governed by the one ; and the infinite or undeterminate nature every 
where mastered and conquered by some finite and determined measure ; 
and all ultimately by that highest Unity, that is the first cause of all 
things.— Moreover, in answer to the last Porphyrian question concern- 
ing matter, whether the Egyptians thought it to be unmade and self- 
existent or made, Jamblichus thus replies : vAny dé nagnyayer 6 Seog 
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GMO OvoLoTyTOS UnocyeFeians Vidtntos* That according to Hermes and 
the Egyptians, matter was also made or produced by God : “ ab essen- 
tialitate succisa ac subscissa materialitate,’ as Scutellius turns it- 
Which passage of Jamblichus,'! Proclus upon the Timeus (where he 
asserts that God was &é61t0¢ aitia tis UAys, the ineffable cause of mat- 
ter) takes notice of in this manner : xo) 4 tay Aiyuntioy mupadoars TH 
GUTA MEQL ALTAS Pyoww’ 6 yé Tor Feiog "IauBluzos iotdgnoer, Ore noi Eouns 
é% Tig ovovotytos try UhotytTa magayecFor Bovletat, xa On nal eixos xOx 
TOULOU Toy Ihutwva tiv 1oLwmtHY mEQL THS Vans Jokay tyev* And the tra- 
dition of the Egyptians agreeth herewith, that matter was not unmade 
or self-existent, but produced by the Deity : for the divine Jamblichus 
has recorded, that Hermes would have materiality to have been produced 
from essentiality, (that is, the passive principle of matter from that ac- 
tive principle of the Deity :) and it is very probable from hence, that 
Plato was also of the same opinion concerning matter; viz. because he 
is supposed to have followed Hermes and the Egyptians. Which in- 
deed is the more likely, if that be true, which the same Proclus affirm- 
eth concerning Orpheus, ws te xat “Oggevs xatx tovtoy toy hoyor amo Tis 
HOWTLOTYS THY VONTHY UmooTATEWS MAQKyEL THY VAny, that Orpheus also did, 
after the same manner, deduce or derive matter from the first hyposta- 
sis of intelligibles, that is, from the supreme Deity. Weshall conclude 
here in the last place with the testimony of Damascius, in his book of 
Principles,” writing after this manner concerning the Egyptians: Ai- 
yuatious 68 6 wiv Evdnuog ovdéy axguBés iotogd* ot 08 Aiyimtior xaF qucs 
pilocopor yeyovotss, eyveynay avtoy thy alyTevay xexQuuméyny, evQOYTES ev 
Aiyuntiou 51 tot hoyoug* wis sin xT GUTOUS 7 Mey Mie THY Ch@Y aOYH ox0- 
Tog UYYWOTOY UuvoUUsyN, xAL TOUTO TOls avapwvotUsvoy ovtTwas* Eudemus 
hath given us no exact account of the Egyptians ; but the Egyptian 
philosophers, that have been in our times, have declared the hidden 
truth of their theology, having found in certain Egyptian writings, that 
there was, according to them, one Principle of all things, praised under 
the name of the unknown darkness, and that thrice repeated :—which 
unknown darkness is a description of that supreme Deity, that is in- 
comprehensible. 

But that the Egyptians amongst their many gods did acknowledge 
one supreme, may sufficiently appear also, even from their vulgar reli- 
gion and theology ; in which they had first a peculiar and proper name 
for him as such. For as the Greeks called the supreme God Zev, the 
Latins Jupiter or Jovis, so did the Egyptians call him Hammon or Am- 
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mon, according to Herodotus,’ whose testimony to this purpose hath 
been already cited, and confirmed by Origen,* who was an Egyptian 
born. Thus also Plutarch in his book De Iside,? tay soli» vourlovtow, 
iSvov nag Aiyuntios ovouc tod Aug sivas, toy ‘Auoty, 0 naguyovtes nets 
“Auuove héyousv’ It is supposed by most, that the proper name of Zeus, 
or Jupiter (that is, the supreme Deity) amongst the Egyptians is 
Amous, which the Greeks pronounce Hammon. ‘To the same purpose 
Hesychius, “Aupots 6 Zevs, Agurtotédyc, Ammous, according to Aristotle, 
is the same with Zeus. Whence it came to pass, that by the Latin 
writers Hammon was vulgarly called Jupiter Hammon. Which Ham- 
mon was not only used as a proper name for the supreme Deity by the 
Egyptians, but also by the Arabians and all the Africans, according to 
that of Lucan,’ 


Quamvis Aithiopum populis Arabumque beatis 
Gentibus, atque Indis, unus sit Jupiter Ammon. 


Wherefore not only Marmarica (which is a part of Africa, wherein 
was that most famous temple of this Ammon) was from thence denomi- 
nated Ammonia, but even all Africa, as Stephanus informs us, was 
sometimes called Ammonis from this god Ammon, who hath been 
therefore styled Zevg Aifuxoc, the Lybian Jupiter.° 

Indeed it is very probable,® that this word Hammon or Ammon was 
first derived from Ham or Cham, the son of Noah, whose posterity was 
chiefly seated in these African parts, and from whom Egypt was called, 
not only in the Scripture, ‘the land of Ham,” but also by the Egyp- 
tians themselves, as Plutarch testifieth, Xue, or Chemia, and as St. 
Jerome, Ham: and the Coptites also to this very day call it Chemi. 
Nevertheless this will not hinder, but that the word Hammon, for all 
that might be used afterwards by the Egyptians, as a name for the su- 
preme God, because, amongst the Greeks Zevs in like manner was sup- 
posed to have been at first the name of a man or hero, but yet after- 
wards applied to signify the supreme God. And there might be such 


1 Lib. ii. cap. xlii. p. 105. 

2 Or rather Celsus in Origen contra Celsum, lib. v. p. 261. 

3 Tom. ii. oper. p. 354. 
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a mixture of herology or history, together with theology, as well amongst 
the Egyptians as there was amongst the Greeks. Nay, some learned 
men! conjecture, and not without probability, that the Zeus of the 
Greeks also was really the very same with that Ham or Cham, the son 
of Noah, whom the Egyptians first worshipped as an hero or deified 
man ; there being several considerable agreements and corresponden- 
ces between the poetic fables of Saturn and Jupiter, andthe true Scrip- 
ture story of Noah and Cham; as there is likewise a great affinity be- 
twixt the words themselves; for as Cham signifies heat or fervor, so is 
Zevs derived by the Greek grammarians from %. And thus will that 
forementioned testimony of Herodotus in some sense be verified, that 
the Greeks received the names of most of their gods, even of Zevg him- 
self, from the Egyptians. 

Perhaps it may be granted also, that the sun was sometimes wor- 
shipped by the Egyptians under the name of Hammon; it having been 
in like manner sometimes worshipped by the Greeks under the name 
of Zeus. And the word very well agreeth herewith, san in the He- 
brew language signifying not only heat, but the sun; from whence 
p7272 Chamanim, also was derived. Nevertheless, it will not follow 
from hence, that therefore the visible sun was generally accounted by 
the Egyptians the supreme Deity, no more than he was amongst the 
the Greeks: but, as we have often occasion to observe, there was in 
the Pagan religion a confused jumble of herology, physiology, and the- 
ology all together. And that the notion of this Egyptian god Ammon 
was neither confined by them to the sun, nor yet the whole corporeal 
world or nature of the universe (as some have conceived), is evident 
from hence, because the Egyptians themselves interpreted it, according 
to their own language, to signify that which was hidden and obscure, 
as both Manetho, an ancient Egyptian priest and Hecateus (who wrote 
concerning the philosophy of the Egyptians) in Plutarch agree :*> Ma- 
veduc piv 0 SeBevvitns to uexovuuevoy olstar xad thy xoVWW UM TavTHS On- 
Loto Sax tig pwrigg* “Extutos 68 “ASSegitys qyot tovtm xual moog aAAnhovs 
TO Ojpuats yonoIar tovs Aiyuntious, Otay tive Teccxahodytal, MEOTHANTLANY 
yao tives THY puny’ 10 Tov Me@TOY Feor wig Kary nai xexovuuevoy OYTA, 
MoQocKAAOU UEvor xual TaQUKudovYTEC, Eupory yevéa Far xar Snlov avtots, Auovy 
Agyovst* Manetho Sebennites conceives the word Amoun to signify 
that which is hidden ; and Hecateus affirmeth, that the Egyptians use 
this word, when they call any one to them that was distant or absent 
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from them: wherefore the first God, because he is invisible and hid- 
den, they as it were inviting him to approach near, and to make him- 
self manifest and conspicuous to them, call him Amoun.—And, agree- 
ably hereunto, Jamblichus! gives us this account of the true notion of 
this Egyptian god Amoun: 0 Snvorgyixos vous, xa Tis adnPeius MEodTH- 
Ins, nod Topic EoxouEvos psy Ent yéveowy, nab THY A~aYh TaY xexQuupevOY LO- 
yor Stvouty eis pas yar, Auay note thy tav Aiyuntion ylhooouy héystas* 
The demiurgical Intellect, and President of Truth, as ,with wisdom it 
proceedeth to generation, and produceth into light the secret and in- 
visible powers of the hidden reasons, is, according to the Egyptian lan- 
guage called Hammon.— Wherefore we may conclude that Hammon, 
amongst the Egyptians, was not only the name of the supreme Deity, 
but also of such a one as was hidden, invisible and incorporeal. 

And here it may be worth our observing, that this Egyptian Ham- 
mon was in all probability taken notice of in Scripture, though vulgar 
interpreters have not been aware thereof. For thus we understand 
that of Jeremy 46: 25. “ The Lord of hosts, the God of Israel saith, 
behold I will 8272 77728 (that is, not the multitude of Noe, but) Ammon 
(the God) of Noe, and Pharaoh and Egypt with her (other) gods and 
kings, and all that trust in him; I will deliver them into the hands of 
those that seek their lives, and into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon.” For the understanding of which place, we must ob- 
serve, that according to the language of those ancient Pagans, when 
every country or city had their peculiar and proper names, for the gods 
presiding over them or worshipped by them, the several nations and 
places were themselves commonly denoted and signified by the names 
of those respective gods. With which kind of language the Scripture 
itself also complieth ; as when the Moabites are called in it—the peo- 
ple of Chemosh, (Numbers xxi.) and when the gods of Damascus are 
said to have smitten Ahaz, because the Syrians smote him. (2 Chron. 
xxvill.) Accordingly whereunto also, whatsoever was done or at- 
tempted against the several nations or countries, is said to have been 
done or attempted against their gods. Thus Moab’s captivity is de- 
scribed, Jeremy xlviii. ‘‘ Thou shalt be taken, and Chemosh shall go 
into captivity.” And the overthrow of Babylon is predicted after the 
same manner, in the prophecy of Isaiah, chap. xlvi. “ Bel boweth 
down, Nebo stoopeth, themselves are gone into captivity.” And also 
the same is threatened in that of Jeremy, chap. li. “ I will visit Bel in 
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up, and the nations shall not flow unto him any more, for the wall of 
Babylon shall be broken down.” Now Bel, according to Herodotus,! 
was a name for the supreme God amongst the Babylonians; as well as 
Ammon was amongst the Egyptians ; who notwithstanding by both of 
them was worshipped after an idolatrous manner. And therefore, as 
in these latter places, by the visiting and punishment of the Babyloni- 
ans, so in that former place of Jeremy, by the visiting of Ammon, and 
the gods of Egypt, is understood the visiting of the Egyptians them- 
selves; accordingly as it is there also expressed. No was, it seems, 
the metropolis of all Egypt; and therefore Ammon, the chief god of 
those ancient Egyptians, and of that city, was called Ammon of No. 
As likewise the city No is denominated from this god Ammon in the 
Scripture, and called both No-Ammon and Ammon-No. The former 
in the prophecy of Nahum, chap. iii. “ Art thou better than No-Am- 
mon ?” or that No in which the god Ammon is worshipped? Which 
is not to be understood of the oracle of Ammon in Marmarica, as some 
have imagined? (they taking No for an appellative, and so to signify 
habitation ;) it being unquestionably the proper name of a city in Egypt. 
The latter in that of Ezekiel, chap. xxx. “I will pour out my fury 
upon Sin, the strength of Egypt, and will cut of Hammon-No.” In 
which place as by Sin is meant Pelusium, so Hammon-No, by the Sev- 
enty, is interpreted Diospolis, the city of Jupiter ; that is, the Egyptian 
Jupiter, Hammon. Which Diospolis was otherwise called the Egyp- 
tian Thebes, (anciently the metropolis of all Egypt) but whose proper 
name, in the Egyptian language, seems to have been No; which from 
the chief god there worshipped was called both No-Ammon and Ham- 
mon-No; as that god himself was also denominated from the city, Am- 
mon of No. And this is the rather probable, because Plato® tells us 
expressly, that Ammon was anciently the proper or chief god of the 
Egyptian Thebes or Diospolis, where he speaks of Theuth or Thoth, 
the Egyptian Hermes, in these words : Baovléwe 5° at rote Ovt0g Aiyin- 
Tou olys Oupov, megi THY mEeyadny TWOALY TOU KYW TOOL, OY OF “EhAjves Ai- 
yuatias OnSas xahovor xat tov Seov “Auuwva* Thamus was then king 
over all Egypt, reigning in that great city (the metropolis thereof) 
which the Greeks call the Egyptian Thebes, and whose God was Am- 
mon. But whereas the prophet Nahum (who seems to have written af- 


1 This seems to be a mistake for Diodorus Siculus, who mentions it, 
lib. ii. p. 69. 
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ter the completion of that judgment upon No, predicted both by Jeremy 
and Ezekiel) describes the place, as situate among the rivers, and hav- 
ing the sea for its wall and rampart ; whence many learned men! have 
concluded, that this was rather to be understood of Alexandria than 
Diospolis (notwithstanding that Alexandria was not then in being, nor 
built till a long while after, in Alexander the Great’s time :) this may 
very well, as we conceive, be understood of Egypt in general, whose 
metropolis this No was ; that it was situate amongst the rivers, and had 
the seas for its wall and rampart, the Red and Mediterranean. And 
thus much for the Egyptian Jupiter, or their supreme Deity, called by 
them Hammon. 

There is an excellent monument of Egyptian antiquity preserved 
by Plutarch? and others, from whence it may be made yet further evi- 
dent, that the Egyptians did not suppose a multitude of unmade, self- 
existent deities, but acknowledged one supreme, universal, and all- 
comprehending Numen. And it is that inscription upon the temple at 
Sais; “Eyo sius may 10 yeyovos, xo Ov, nul éoopevor, xal tov guov méhoy 
ovdeig nw Fvynt0s anexcdvpey, I am all that hath been, is, and shall be, 
and my peplum or veil no mortal hath ever yet uncovered.—Which 
though perhaps some would understand thus, as if that Deity therein 
described were nothing but the senseless matter of the whole corporeal 
universe, according to that opinion of Gheremon beforementioned and 
confuted ; yet it is plain, that this could not be the meaning of this in- 
scription : first, because the God here described is not a mere conge- 
ries of disunited matter, or aggregation of divided atoms, but it is some 
one thing, which was all: according to that other inscription upon an 
altar dedicated to the goddess Isis, which we shall also.afterward make 
use of, “ Tibi, una, que es omnia;” To thee, who being one, art all 
things.—Again, in the Deity here described,® there is both a veil or 
outside, and also something hidden and recondite ; the sense seeming 
to be this ; I am all that was, is, and shall be ; and the whole world is 
nothing but myself veiled ; but my naked and unveiled brightness no 
mortal could ever yet behold or comprehend. Which is just as if the 
sun should say, I am all the colors of the rainbow (whose mild and 
gentle light may be easily beheld) and they are nothing but my simple 
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and uniform lustre, variously refracted and abated ; but my immediate 
splendor and the brightness of my face no mortal can contemplate, with- 
out either being blinded or dazzled by it. | Wherefore this description 
of the Deity may seem not a little to resemble that description, which 
God makes of himself to Moses, ‘‘ Thou shalt see my back parts, but 
my face shall not be seen.’ Where there is also something exterior 
and visible in the Deity, and something hidden and recondite, invisible 
and incomprehensible to mortals. And Philo thus glosseth upon those 
words : !avtagués gots cop@, te axdhovSa xa ooa pete TOY Ozoy yravat, 
thy 08 nyEuovixny ovatay 6 Bovhowevos xotaSsxouTd aL, TO MEQLEUYE THY GX 
tivay mgiv idsiy nygos totes’ It is sufficient for a wise man to know 
God a posteriori, or from his effects ; but whosoever will needs behold 
the naked essence of the Deity, will be blinded with the transcendent 
radiancy and splendor of his beams.— Whereas, according to Philo, the 
works of God, as manifesting the attributes of his power, goodness, and 
wisdom, are called the back parts of the Deity ; so are they here in 
this inscription called the peplum, the veil and exterior garment of it, 
or else God himself veiled. Wherefore it is plain, that the Deity here 
described cannot be the mere visible and corporeal world as senseless 
and inanimate, that being all outside and exposed to the view of sense 
and having nothing hidden or veiled in it. But, thirdly, this will yet 
be more evident, if we do but take notice of the name of this God, 
which was here described, and to whom that temple was dedicated, and 
that was in the Egyptian language Neith,? the same with “4dqva 
amongst the Greeks, and Minerva amongst the Latins: by which is 
meant wisdom or understanding : from whence it is plain, that the in- 
scription is to be understood not of such a god as was merely senseless 
matter (which is the god of the Atheists) but a mind. Athenagoras® 
tells us, that the Pagan theologers interpreted ty» *49réay, or Minerva, 
to be ty poorvnow dice mavtwy Sijxovocay, wisdom or mind passing and 
diffusing itself through all things—than which there cannot be a better 
commentary on this inscription. Wherefore it may be here observed, 
that those Pagans, who acknowledged God to be a mind, and incorpo- 
real being secrete from matter, did notwithstanding frequently consider 
him, not abstractly by himself alone, but concretely together with the 
result of his whole fecundity, or as displaying the world from himself 
and diffusing himself through all things, and being in a manner all 
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things. Accordingly, we learned before from Horus Apollo, that the 
Egyptians by God meant a spirit diffusing itself through the world, and 
intimately pervading all things ; and that they supposed that nothing at 
all could consist without God. And after this manner, Jamblichus in 
his Mysteries! interprets the meaning of this Egyptian inscription : for 
when he had declared that the Egyptians did, both in their doctrine and 
their priestly hierurgies, exhort men to ascend above matter, to an in- 
corporeal Deity, the maker of all, he adds, tpnyjouto 5é xoi taveny thy 
odoy 0 Eguijs, joujvevos 08 Bidus moopyrns “Aupore Baorhe, éy advtoug ev- 
oy avaysyouyerny, év isgoyhupinots yooupaor note Laiv ty &v Aiyinto, 
TOTE TOV Osov Ovouce magedwxe 10 Sijxov di Glov tov xocouov: Hermes also 
propounded this method, and Bythis, the prophet, interpreted the same 
to King Ammon, having found it written in hieroglyphic letters in the 
temple of Sais in Egypt; as he also there declared the name of that 
God, who extends or diffuses himself through the whole world.—And 
this was Neith, or Athena,” that God thus described, ‘‘ I am all that 
was, is, and shall be, and my peplum or veil, no mortal could ever un- 
cover.”—Where we cannot but take notice also that whereas the Athe- 
na of the Greeks was derived from the Egyptian Neith, that she also 
was famous for her peplum too, as well as the Egyptian goddess. 
“ Peplum (saith Servius) est proprie palla picta feeminea, Minerve con- 
secrata;’’ Peplum is properly a womanish pall or veil, embroidered all 
over and consecrated to Minerva.—Which rite was performed at 
Athens, in the great Panathenaics, with much solemnity, when the 
statue of this goddess was also by those noble virgins of the city, who 
embroidered this veil, clothed all over therewith. From whence we 
may probably conclude, that the statue of the Egyptian Neith also, in 
the temple of Sais, had likewise, agreeably to its inscription, such a 
peplum or veil cast over it, as Minerva or Arthemis at Athens had; 
this hieroglyphically to signify, that the Deity was invisible and incom- 
prehensible to mortals, but had veiled itself in this visible corporeal 
world, which is, as it were, the peplum, the exterior variegated or em- 
broidered vestment of the Deity. T'o all which considerations may be 
added, in the last place, what Proclus® hath recorded, that there was 
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2 Mia tay Svo mohewy Zpogos tHg tt Laews ual tov “APnvav* Sais and 
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something more belonging to this Egyptian inscription, than what is 
mentioned by Plutarch ; namely these words : xai Oo» étexov xegnoyr, HAv- 
og éysvero, and the,sun was the fruit or offspring which I produced :— 
from whence it is manifest, that, according to the Egyptians, the sun 
was not the supreme Deity, and that the God here described, was as 
Proclus also observeth, Sjucovgeyixy Seog, a demiurgical Deity, the crea- 
tor of the whole world, and of the sun.. Which supreme ineorporeal 
Deity was, notwithstanding, in their theology said to be all things, be- 
cause it diffused itself through all. 

Wherefore, whereas Plutarch! cites this passage out of Hecateus, 


concerning the Egyptians, tov noatov Peor 16 Hartt tov wvtoy vouitoverr, 


that they take the first God, and the universe, for one and the same 
thing ;—the meaning of it cannot be, as if the first or supreme God 
of the Egyptians were the senseless corporeal world, Plutarch himself 
in the very next words declaring him to be ogari zat xexouupéevor, in- 
visible and hidden—whom therefore the Egyptians, as inviting him to 
manifest himself to them, called Hammon; as he elsewhere aflirmeth, 
That the Egyptians’ first God, or supreme Deity, did see all things, 
himself being not seen.—But the forementioned passage must needs be 
understood thus, that according to the Egyptians, the first God, and 10 
Hay, or the universe, were synonymous expressions, often used to signi- 
fy the very same thing ; because the first supreme Deity is that, which 
contains all things, and diffuseth itself through all things. And this 
doctrine was from the Egyptians derived to the Greeks, Orpheus de- 
claring, & 1 ta mavte, that all things were one—and after him Par- 
menides and other philosophers, &y eivoe to w&y, that one was the uni- 
verse or all—and that 10 2a was axiyytoy, that the universe was im- 
moveable—they meaning nothing else hereby, but that the first supreme 
Deity was both one and all things, and immovable. And thus much 
is plainly intimated by Aristotle in these words: eiot dé tives of megi 
TOU MAYTOS WS AY mos OVENS Piosws anepyvayvto’ There are some, who 
pronounced concerning the whole universe, as being but one nature— 
that is, who called the supreme Deity to 2é&v, or the universe—because 
that virtually contained all things in it. 

Nevertheless 10 2&#, or the universe, was frequently taken by the 
Pagan theologers also, as we have already intimated, in a more com- 
prehensive sense, for the Deity, together with all the extent of its fe- 
cundity, God as displaying himself in the world ; or, for God and the 
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world both together ; the latter being looked upon as nothing but an 
emanation or efflux from the former. And thus was. the word taken 
by Empedocles in Plutarch,’ when he affirmed, ov 10 maw tives tov 
x0ouor, HAA” OAdyoy te TOU mavtOS uégos, that the world was not the uni- 
verse, but only a small part thereof—And according to this sense was 
the god Pan understood both by the Arcadians and other Greeks, not 
for the mere corporeal world as senseless and inanimate, nor as endued 
with a plastic nature only (though this was partly included in the no- 
tion of Pan also) but as proceeding from a rational and intellectual 


_ principle, diffusing itself through all: or for the whole system of things, 


God and the world together, as one Deity. For that the Arcadic Pan 
was not the corporeal world alone, but chiefly the intellectual ruler and 
governor of the same, appears from this testimony of Macrobius ;? 
“‘Hunc Deum Arcades -colunt, appelantes tov tig vAng xvgvor, non syl- 
varum dominum, sed universe substantie materialis dominatorem :” 
the Arcadians worship this god Pan (as their most ancient and honor- 
able god) calling him the Lord of Hyle, that is, not the Lord of the 
woods, but the Lord or dominator over all material substance. And 
thus does Phornutus? likewise describe the Pan of the other Greeks, 
not as the mere corporeal world, senseless and inanimate; but as hay- 
ing a rational and intellectual principle for the head of it, and pre- 
siding over it; that is, for God and the world both together, as one 
system ; the world being but the efflux and emanation of their Deity. 
The lower parts of Pan (saith he) were rough and goatish, because of 
the asperity of the earth ; but his upper parts of a human form, because 
the ether being rational and intellectual, is the Hegemonic of the 
world :” adding hereunto, that ‘‘ Pan was feigned to be lustful or lasci- 
vious, because of the multitude of spermatic reasons contained in the 
world, and the continual mixtures and generations of things ; to be 
clothed with the skin of a libbard, because of the bespangled heavens, 
and the beautiful variety of things in the world ; to live in a desert, be- 
cause of the singularity of the world; and lastly, to be a good demon, 
by reason of the mgoeotws avtot Aoyos, that supreme mind, reason, and 
understanding, that governs all in it.” Pan therefore was not the mere 
corporeal world senseless and inanimate, but the Deity as displaying it- 
self therein, and pervading all things. Agreeable to which, Diodorus 
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Siculus' determines, that Zéy and Zets were but two several names for 
one and the same Deity (as it is well known, that the whole universe 
was frequently called by the Pagans Jupiter, as well as Pan). And 
Socrates himself in Plato? directs his prayer in a most devout and se- 
rious manner, to this Pan; that is, not the corporeal world or senseless 
matter, but an intellectual principle ruling over all, or the supreme De- 
ity diffusing itself through all; he therefore distinguishing him from the 
inferior gods: ‘2 lke May, xal &dhou door 1708 Geol, Sointé wou xako ye- 
vada tavdodev* tasaOsy O8 0oe Exo, Tots évtog eivai wor pilie. O good 
(or gracious) Pan, and ye other gods who preside over this place, grant 
that I may be beautiful or fair within, and that those external things 
which I have, may be such as may best agree with a right internal dis- 
position of mind, and that I may account him to be rich, that is wise 
and just.—The matter of which prayer, though it be excellent, yet it is 
paganically directed to Pan (that is, the supreme god) and the inferior 
gods both together. Thus we see, that as well according to the Greeks, 
as the Egyptians, the first or supreme God, and 70 2@y, or the universe, 
were really the same thing. 

And here we cannot but by the way take notice of that famous and 
remarkable story of Plutarch’s in his Defect of Oracles, concerning de- 
mons lamenting the death of the great Pan.—In the time of Tiberius 
(saith he) certain persons embarking from Asia for Italy, towards the 
evening sailed by the Echinades, where being becalmed, they heard 
from thence a loud voice calling one Thamous, an Egyptian mariner 
amongst them, and after the third time commanding him, when he 
came to the Palodes, to declare, that the great Pan was dead. He with 
the advice of his company resolved, that if they had a quick gale, when 
they came to the Palodes, he would pass by silently ; but if they should 
find themselves there becalmed, he would then perform what the voice 
had commanded : but when the ship arrived thither, there neither was 
any gale of wind nor agitation of water. |. Whereupon Thamous look- 
ing out of the hinder deck towards the Palodes, pronounced these 
words with a loud voice, 6 péyas Ilav 1é0-vqxe, the great Pan is dead— 
which he had no sooner done, but he was answered with a choir of 
many voices, making a great howling and lamentation, not without a 
certain mixture of admiration. Plutarch, who gives much credit to this 
relation, adds, how solicitous Tiberius the emperor was, first, concern- 
ing the truth thereof; and afterwards, when he had satisfied himself 
therein, concerning the interpretation; he making great inquiry 
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amongst his learned men, who this Pan should be. But the only use, 
which that philosopher makes of this story, is this, to prove that de- 
mons, having bodies as well as men, (though of a different kind from 
them, and much more longeve) yet were notwithstanding mortal ; he 
endeavoring from thence to solve that phenomenon of the defect of ora- 
cles, because the demons, who had formerly haunted those places, were 
now dead. But this being an idle fancy of Plutarch’s, it is much more 
probably concluded by Christian writers, that this thing coming to pass 
in the reign of Tiberius, when our Saviour Christ was crucified, was 
no other than a lamentation of evil demons (not without a mixture of 
admiration) upon account of our Saviour’s death happening at that very 
time ; they not mourning out of love for him that was dead, but as 
sadly presaging evil to themselves from thence, as that which would 
threaten danger to their kingdom of darkness, and a period to that 
tyranny and domination which they had so long exercised over man- 
kind ; according to such passages of scripture as these : ‘‘ Now is the 
prince of this world judged ; and having spoiled principalities and 
powers (by his death upon the cross) he triumphed over them in it.” 
Now our Saviour Christ could not be called Pan, according to that no- 
tion of the word, as taken for nothing but the corporeal world devoid 
of all manner of life, or else as endued only with a plastic nature ; but 
this appellation might very well agree to him, as Pan was taken for the 
Aoyos mQosctws¢ tov xoopuou, that reason and understanding, by which all 
things were made, and by which they are all governed, or for moovyjarg 
du navtay dujxovoe, that Divine wisdom, which diffuseth itself through 
all things.—Moreover, Pan being used not so much for the naked and 
abstract Deity, as the Deity as it were embodied in this visible corpo- 
real world, might therefore the better signify God manifested in the 
flesh, and clothed with a particular human body (in which respect alone 
he was capable of dying.) Neither indeed was there any other name, 
in all the theology of the Pagans, that could so well befit our Saviour 
Christ as this. 

We have now made it manifest, that according to the ancient Egyp- 
tian theology, (from whence the Greekish and European were derived) 
there was one intellectual Deity, one mind or wisdoin, which as it did 
produce all things from itself, so doth megvéyey 10 0dor, contain and 
comprehend the whole—and is itself in a manner all things. We 
think fit inthe next place to observe, how this point of the old Egyptian 
theology, viz. God’s being all things, is every where insisted upon 
throughout the Hermaic or Trismegistic writings. We shall begin 
with the Asclepian Dialogue or the tédevog Aoyos, translated into Latin 
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by Apuleius ; in the entrance of which, the writer having declared, 
“Omnia unius esse, et unum esse omnia,” that all things were of one, 
and that one was all things, he afterwards adds this explication thereof; 
‘““Nonne hoc dixi, Omnia unum esse, et unum omnia, utpote quia in 
creatore fuerint omnia, antequam creasset omnia ? Nec immerito unus 
est dictus omnia, cujus membra sunt omnia. Hujus itaque, qui est 
unus omnia, vel ipse est Creator omnium, in tota hac disputatione cu- 
rato meminisse.”” Have we not already declared, that all things are 
one, and one all things? forasmuch as all things existed in the Crea- 
tor, before they were made ; neither is he improperly said to be all 
things, whose members all things are. Be thou therefore mindful 
in this whole disputation of him, who is one and all things, or was 
the creator of all. — And thus afterwards does he declare, that all 
created things were in the Deity before they were made ; “ Idcirco 
non erant quando nata non erant, sed in eo jam tunc erant unde nasci 
habuerunt :” they did not properly then exist before they were made, 
and yet at that very time were they in him, from whom they were after- 
wards produced. Again, he writes thus concerning God, “ Non spero 
totius majestatis effectorem, omnium rerum patrem vel dominum, uno 
posse quamvis e multis composito nomine nuncupari. Hunc voca po- 
tius omni nomine, siquidem sit unus et omnia; ut necesse sit aut omnia 
ipsius nomine, aut ipsum omnium nomine nuncupari. Hic ergo solus 
omnia,” etc. I cannot hope sufficiently to express the author of majes- 
ty, and the father and lord of all things, by any one name, though com- 
pounded of never so many names. Call him therefore by every name, 
forasmuch as he is one and all things ; so that of necessity, either all 
things must be called by his name, or he by the names of all things. — 
And when he had spoken of the mutability of created things, he adds, 
1«« Solus deus ipse in se, et a se, et circum se, totus est plenus atque 
perfectus, isque sua firma stabilitas est ; nec alicujus impulsu, nec loco 
moveri potest, cum in eo sint omnia, et in omnibus ipse est solus.” 
God alone, in himself, and from himself, and about himself, is altogether 
perfect ; and himself is his own stability. Neither can he be moved or 
changed, by the impulse of any thing, since all things are in him, and 
he alone is in all things.—Lastly, to omit other places,” ‘‘ Hic sensibilis 
mundus receptaculum est omnium sensibilium specierum, qualitatum, 
vel corporum; que omnia sine Deo vegetari non possunt: Omnia enim 
Deus, et a Deo omnia, et sine hoc, nec fuit aliquid, nec est, nec erit ; 
omnia enim ab eo, et in ipso, et per ipsum Si totum animadvertes, 
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vera ratione perdisces, mundum ipsum sensibilem, et que in eo sunt 
omnia, a superiore i!lo mundo, quasi vestimento, esse contecta.” ‘T’his 
sensible world is the receptacle of all forms, qualities, and bodies, all 
which cannot be vegetated and quickened without God : for God is all 
things, and all things are from God, and all things the effect of his 
will ; and without God there neither was any thing, nor is nor shall be; 
but all things are from him, and in him, and by him————and if you 
will consider things after a right manner, you shall learn, that this sen- 
sible world, and all the things therein, are covered all over with that 
superior world (or Deity) as it were with a garment.—As for the other 
Trismegistic books of Ficinus’s edition, the third of them, called tso0¢ 
Aoyos, is thus concluded ; 10 yag Seiov 4 nace xoouLxn oUyxQaors, ioe 
avatenoovusrn’ ty yao TH Feio ual y prog ovyxadéotynxsy* The Divin- 
ity is the whole mundane compages, or constitution ; for nature is also 
placed in the Deity.—In the fifth book, written upon this argument, ots 
agparvns Seog paveowtatosg got, that the invisible God is most manifest— 
we read thus: ovdéy yao éotiw éy navti éxsivm, 0 ovx %otwy avtos, tot 
@UTOS Hod TO OYTU KUL UN] OYTO TH MEY YAO OVTH HUTOS époveouce* THE Mr) 
ovta tye évy gavt@* For there is nothing in the whole world, which he 
is not ; he is both the things that are, and the things that are not ; for 
the things that are, he hath manifested ; but the things that are not, 
he contains within himselfi—And again, ovtog 6 aowpatos xt 6 molvow- 
fotos’ poddhoy 08 mavteg oupatog ovdéy éoTLY, 0 OUTOS ote ZoTL* MEYTO yae 
& got, “al OUTOS got * xad Ove TOUTO w’TOS Ovouatoe Eyer MATE, OTL EvOS EOTE 
mateog* xot dice toVTo Ovoue ovx Eyer, OTe Mavtwy éott watno. He is both 
incorporeal and omnicorporeal, for there is nothing of any body, which 
he is not ; he is all things that are, and therefore he hath all names, 
because all things are from one father ; and therefore he hath no name, 
because he is the Father of all things.—And in the close of the same 
book : uég tivo os Yuynow, Unéo cv éroinoas, 7 Uméo wy ovx kxoinoas ; 
inég av épaviguaas, 7 ins wy Exouwac; Sia i 08 nod tuynow os; ws Euav- 
Tov WY; ws Eyov 1 Wiov; wo GAhog oY; OV yag 0 gay w' OVO TOA” 
GU 8 0 GY héym* OV yao Mavta él, T0 GAO OEY eOTLY 0 UH Bb OV THY TO 
yevousvov, ov TO uy yevousvoy * For what shall I praise thee ? for those 
things which thou hast made, or for those things which thou hast not 
made ? for those things which thou hast manifested, or for those things 
which thou hast hidden and concealed within thyself? And for what 
cause shall I praise thee ? because I am my own, as having something 
proper, and distinct from thee ? thou art whatsoever I am ; thou art 
whatsoever I do, or say, for thou art all things, and there is nothing 
which thou art not; thou art that which is made, and thou art that 
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which is unmade. — Where it is observable, that before things were 
made, God is said zgumtev, to hide them within himself :—but when 
they are made, pavegovr, to manifest and reveal them from himself. 
Book the eighth, voncov ore 6 wév xoopos txo tov Sov nut év TH Feq, BOX) 
O& xai meQvoyy nal ctotacig mévtay 6 Seog* Understand that the whole 
world is from God, and in God ; for God is the beginning, comprehen- 
sion and constitution of all things.—Book the ninth, wéaAdov dé éyo ore 
OUx AUTOS aT Esl, GALA TO GANT UOPaivouat, HUTOS UmayTH éoTWW* OVX 
Hadey avra moocluusaver, ew Os éxidvdovs* I would not say, that God 
hath all things, but rather declare the truth, and say that he is all 
things ; not as receiving them from without, but as sending them forth 
from himself—Again, aflerward in the same book, xot ovx toto mdte 
7190V0G, OTe UnolspIijostat Te THY OVTOY* Otay O& héyo THY OYTMY, héyo TOU 
Seov* Ta yao ovta 6 Geog Fer, nod ote avo ovVdéy éxTOS, OTE aUTOS OVE- 
voc‘ There shall never be a time, when any thing that is shall cease 
to be ; for when I say any thing that is, I say any thing of God ; for 
God hath all things in him, and there is neither any thing without God, 
nor God without any thing.—Book the tenth, ti yao got Peog xad warn, 
HHL TO AYAFOY, H TO THY MAYTOY ELV OUx ETL OVTMY* GAAe UmUpsiC HUT THY 
ovtwy; What is God, but the very being of all things that yet are not, and 
the subsistence of things that are 1—And again, 0 Sec, xai matyg noi 
10 uyador, 1 sivor tx wavt4, God is both the father and good, because he 
is all things.—Book the eleventh, wtvtoveyos yao ay asi got éy ow E07@, 
QUTOS GY O MOLL” si YO ywouTSein avTOv, NEVTH Mev OUUMETHOI OL, MaYTO 
Oé tedv7qSeo Fou ovayxn*’ God acting immediately from himself isalways 
in his own work, himself being that which he makes ; for if that were 
never so little separated from him, all would of necessity fall to nothing 
and die.—Again, zevte éotw éy 1 Deo, ovy we év tonw xeiveve, all things 
are in God, but not as lying in a place.—And further, since our own 
soul can by cogitation and fancy become what it will, and where it 
will, any thing, or in any place, tottov ody tov tedmoy voyoov tov Deo», 
womtEg YOTUATA woYTO év EuvTH *ysiy, TOY xOgWOY avTOV odov* You may 
consider God in the same manner, as containing the whole world with- 
in himself, as his own conceptions and cogitations.—And in the close 
of that chapter, that, which is also thence cited by St. Cyril,! is to the 
same purpose; aogatos 0 Seog; evgrunooy ual Tis aLTOV paryEeowteowis * 
Ov avto tov movie énotnoer, ive Sue mavtwy avtoy Bléuyg* tovTO got tO 
ayadov toU Feod* tovto dé aitov agety, To avtoY qolver Dou Sue wavtwY * 
Is God invisible ? speak worthily of him, for who is more manifest than 
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he ? for this very reason did he make all things, that thou mightest see 
him through all things. The mind is seen in thinking, but God in 
working or making.—Book the twelfth, jxovce tov &yudot Saiuovos he - 
yovtos (éxsivog veg movos, w Téxvory, GANIAS Hs MEWTOYOYOS Deg, TH MAYTO 
nator, Pious hoyous époéyEato) ijxovew your aitov mote Aéyortos, OTL EY 
éott ta mavte* I have heard the good demon (for he alone, as the first- 
begotten God, beholding all things, spake divine words) ; I have heard 
him sometimes saying, that one is all things. tiie ries in the same 
ees 6 08 opens xoomos ovtos mveap.évos éxelyo, xo ovowsay thy TAELy, 
xot Bovlyowy Tov matgor, Mingwuc éots TIS wig’ nol ovdey eoTLY vy TOUTE 
Svc MUYTOS TOU cL@YOS, OUTE TOU MOYTOSG, OUTE THY “OTH [EQOS, O ouyt Ci, vEx— 
gov yuo ovdé Ey, UTE yéyover, OUTE éoTiy, OTE totaL év xoouM* This whole 
world is intimately united to him, and observing the order and will of 
its father, hath the fulness of life in it; and there is nothing in it 
through eternity (neither whole nor part) which does not live ; for 
there neither is, nor hath been, nor shall be, any thing dead in the 
world.—The meaning is, that all things vitally depend upon the Deity, 
who is said in Scripture to quicken and enliven all things’ toto got 
6 Geog, 10 nav: ey OF TH maytl, ovdésy eotLy 0 py Zot ODeY OTE pEysFos, 
OUTE TOMOG, OUVTE TOLOTHS, OTE TYIMo, OUTE zoovor megt Toy Deov éotr* WHY 
yuo got, 10 dé wav Ove movtmy xot meet mevta’ This is God, the uni- 
verse or all. And in this universe there is nothing which he is not : 
wherefore there is neither magnitude, nor place, nor quality, nor figure, 
nor time about God, for he is all or the whole (but those things belong 
to parts).—And the arcane Cantion, though that thirteenth book, to 
which it is subjoined, be supposititious, yet harps much upon this point 
of the Egyptian theology, that God is all : turetv wéddw toy tho utioews 
“vQLOY, xul TO Wey, xo TO vy. Tam about to praise the Lord of the cre- 
ation, the all and the one.—And again, All the powers that are in me 
praise the one and the all.—Book the fifteenth, éoy tg émuysigijon to nay 
xO EV YOOLTUL, TO MAY TOU Evos AUoUS, AMOhéTE TO THY, MOVTO yuo ey sivow 
de If any one go about to separate the all from the one, he will de- 
stroy the all, or the universe, for all ought to be one.—Book the six- 
teenth, dysouar tov hoyou tyder, tov Feov énimodeocpevos, tov THY dhwy 
Ssonorny, nol TOLNTHY, xl TaTEOG, xod TEQLBOAOY, Hoe MAYTAH OYTA TOY EYE, 
nod sve OvTH TH THYTH’ TO MEYTOY yuo TO MAnQMME EY goTL, nol év Eyi- J 
will begin with a prayer to him, who is the Lord and maker and father 
and bound of all things ; and who being all things, is one ; and being 
one, is all things; for the fulness of all things, is one and in one.— 
And again, wog.e tov Osot mavta éot' et O8 navTH pOQUE, NEYTH HgL O 
Ox0¢* muvte ovy nowy, ~xvtoy moet: All things are parts of God, but 
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if all things be parts of God, then God is all things; wherefore he ma- 
king all things, doth, as it were, make himself. 

Now by all this we see, how well these Trismegistic books agree 
with that ancient Egyptian inscription in the temple of Sais, That God 
is all that was, is, and shall be——Wherefore the Egyptian theology thus 
undoubtedly asserting one God that was all things; it is altogether im- 
possible, that it should acknowledge a multitude of self-existent and 
independent deities. 

Hitherto we have taken notice of two several Egyptian names for 
one and the same supreme Deity ; Hammon and Neith: but we shall 
find, that, besides these, the supreme God was sometimes worshipped 
by the Egyptians under other names and notions also; as of Isis, Osiris, 
and Serapis. For, first, though Isis have been taken by some for the 
moon, by others for the whole earth, by others for Ceres or Corn, by 
others for the land of Egypt (which things, in what sense they were 
deified by the Egyptians, will be elsewhere declared,) yet was she un- 
doubtedly taken also sometimes for an universal and all-comprehending 
Numen. For Plutarch! affirms, that Isis and Neith were really one 
and the same god among the Egyptians, and therefore the temple of 
Neith or Minerva at Sais, where the forementioned inscription was 
found, is called by him the temple of Isis; so that Isis, as well as Neith 
or Minerva among the Egyptians, was there described, as that God, 
who is all that was, is, and shall be, and whose veil no mortal hath ever 
uncovered ; that is, not a particular God, but an universal and all-com- 
prehending Numen. And this may‘be yet further confirmed from that 
ancient inscription and dedication to the goddess Isis, still extant at 
Capua: 


TIBI. 
VNA. QV 4. 
ES. OMNIA. 
DEA. ISIS. 


Where the goddess Isis is plainly declared to be ev zai 1avta, one and 
all things,—that is, an universal and all-comprehending Deity. And 
with this agreeth also that oration of this goddess Isis in Apuleius ;? 
“En adsum tuis commota, Luci, precibus, rerum natura parens, ele- 
mentorum omnium domina, seculorum progenies initialis: summa 
numinum, regina marium, prima celitum, deorum dearumque facies 
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uniformis ; que celi Juminosa culmina, maris salubria flamina, infero- 
rum deplorata silentia, nutibus meis dispenso. Cujus numen unicum 
multiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo totus veneratur orbis.” 
Behold, here am I, moved by thy prayers, Lucius, that nature, which 
was the parent of things; the mistress of all the elements; the begin- 
ning and original of ages; the sum of all the divine powers; the queen 
of the seas; the first of the celestial inhabitants; the uniform face of 
_ gods and goddesses; which with my becks dispense the luminous 
heights of the heavens, the wholesome blasts of the sea, and the deplora- 
ble silences of hell ; whose only divine power the whole world worships 
and adores, in a multiform manner, and under different rites and 
names.—F rom which words it is plain, that this goddess Isis was not 
the mere animated moon (which was rather a symbol of her) but that 
she was an universal Deity, comprehensive of the whole nature of 
things ; the one supreme God, worshipped by the Pagans under several 
names, and with different rites. And this is the plain meaning of those 
last words, Numen unicum, etc. that the whole world worshippeth one 
and the same supreme God, in a multiform manner, with vartous rites 
and under many different names.—For, besides the several names of 
the other Pagans there mentioned, the Egyptians worshipped it under 
the names of Hammon, Neith, and others that shall be afterwards de- 
clared. And thus was Isis again worshipped and invoked, as the 
unicum numen, or only divine power, by Apuleius himself, in these fol- 
lowing words:! “Tu sancta humani generis sospitatrix perpetua, dul- 
cem matris affectionem miseris tribuis, fatorum inextricabiliter contorta 
retractas litia, fortune tempestates mitigas, et stellarum noxios meatus 
cohibes: Te superi colunt, observant inferi. ‘T'u rotas orbem, luminas 
solem, regis mundum, calcas Tartarum. ‘Tibi respondent sydera, gau- 
dent numina, serviunt elementa: tuo nutu spirant flamina,” etc. Thou 
holy and perpetual saviour of mankind, that art always bountiful in 
cherishing mortals, and dost manifest the dear affections of a mother to 
them in their calamities, thou extricatest the involved threads of fate, 
mitigatest the tempests of fortune, and restrainest the noxious influen- 
ces of the stars; the celestial gods worship thee, the infernal powers 
obey thee; thou rollest round the heavens, enlightenest the sun, 
governest the world, treadest upon Tartarus, or hell; the stars obey 
thee, the elements serve thee, at thy beck the winds blow, etc.— Where 
Isis is plainly supposed to be an universal Numen and supreme monarch 
of the world. Neither may this hinder, that she was called a goddess, 
as Neith also was; these Pagans making their deities to be indifferently 
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of either sex, male or female. But much more was Osiris taken for 
the supreme Deity, whose name was sometimes said to have signified in 
the Egyptian language, wolvopdaiduos, that which had many eyes— 
sometimes gatos évsoyour xai ayaSomoroy, an active and beneficent force 
—(and whose hieroglyphic was an eye anda sceptre;) the former 
signifying providence and wisdom, and the latter power and majesty (as 
Plutarch tells us,)! who also is thus described in Apuleius: “ Deus 
deorum magnorum potior, et majorum summus, et summorum maxi- 
mus, et maximorum regnator, Osiris: That God who is the chiefest 
of the greater gods, and the greatest of the chiefest, and which reigneth 
over the greatest.— Wherefore the same Apuleius? also tells us, that Isis 
and Osiris were really one and the same supreme Numen, though 
considered under different notions, and worshipped with different rites, 
in these words ; ? ‘‘ Quanquam connexa, imo vero unica, ratio Numin- 
is, religionisque esset, tamen telete discrimen esse maximum :” Though 
Isis and Osiris be really one and the same Divine power, yet are their 
rites and ceremonies very different—The proper notion of Osiris being 
thus declared by Plutarch,’ 10 2e@ztov zal xveiotator mavtwr, OT ayada 
tavtoy éot1, that first and highest of all beings, which is the same with 
good.—Agreeably whereunto, Jamblichus® affirmeth, ayoPay moimrnos 
ay ” Oargug xéxlytar, that God, as the cause of all good, is called Osiris 
by the Egyptians.—Lastly, as for Serapis, though Origen® tells us, that 
this was a new upstart deity, set up by Ptolemy in Alexandria, yet this 
god in his oracle’ to Nicocrion, the king of Cyprus, declares himself 
also to be an universal Numen, comprehending the whole world, in 
these words: ovgcrt0s xoouos xepody, etc. to this sense: The starry 
heaven is my head, the sea my belly, my ears are in the ether, and the 
bright light of the sun is my clear piercing eye.” And doubtless he 
was worshipped by many under this notion. For as Philarchus® wrote 
thus concerning him, Sagumg dvoue tov 10 ky xoouotrtos, That Serapis 
was the name of that God, which orders and governs the whole world ; 
—so doth Plutarch? himself conclude, that Osiris and Serapis were 
age évog Fsov xad jpshie Hisefoems, math of them names of one God, and 
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the same Divine power.—Accordingly whereunto Diodorus Siculus! 
determines, that these three, Hammon, Osiris, and Serapis, were but 
different names for one and the same Deity, or supreme God. Notwith- 
standing which, Porphyrius,* it seems, had a very ill conceit of that 
power which manifested itself in the temple of this god Serapis, above 
all the other Pagan gods, he suspecting it to be no other than the very 
prince of evil demons or devils: Tovg 59 xovygovs Saiuovas ovx six} Uno 
tov Sugeniv txontevousv’ ovd zx THY cuuBolay udvoy avanseFEvtes, etc. 
We do not vainly or without ground suspect and conjecture, that the 
evil demons are under Serapis as their prince and head: this appearing 
(saith he) not only from those rites of appeasement used in the worship 
of this god, but also from the symbol of him, which was a three-headed 
dog, signifying that evil demon which ruleth in those three elemenis, 
water, earth, and air.—Neither indeed can it be doubted, but that it 
was anevil demon or devil, that delivered oracles in this temple of 
Serapis as well as elsewhere among the Pagans, however he affected 
to be worshipped as the supreme God. 

Besides all this, Eusebius himself from Porphyrius informs us, that 
the Egyptians acknowledged one intellectual Demiurgus, or maker of 
the world, under the name of Cneph, whomthey worshipped in a statue 
of human form, and a blackish sky-colored complexion ; holding in his 
hand a girdle and a sceptre, and wearing upon his head a princely 
plume, and thrusting forth an egg out of his mouth. The reason of 
which hieroglyphic is thus given,? dt Aoyos Sucsigetos xol xexguupeéros, 
HOL OU Puvos, xa OTL Cororrov0G, ual Oe Baordevs, xo Oto vosows uivettou JLo 4 
TOU UTEQOU Pvorg éy tH uEpady xeitou* Because that wisdom and reason, 
by which the world was made, is not easy to be found out, but hidden 
and obscure. And because this is the fountain of life and king of all 
things ; and because it is intellectually moved, signified by the feathers 
upon his head. Moreover, by the egg thrust out of the mouth of this 
God, was meant the world, created by the eternal Aoyos, and from this 
Cneph was said to be generated or produced another God, whom the 
Egyptians called Phtha, and the Greeks Vulcan—of which Phtha more 
afterward. That the Egyptians were the most eminent assertors of the 
cosmogonia, or temporary beginning of the world, hath been already 
declared ; for which cause the scholiast upon Ptolemy thus perstringeth 
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them, wsguttdic sid Pact déysw yévecw Aivintior xdouov, the Egyptians 
were wont to talk perpetually of the genesis or creation of the world.— 
And Asclepius, an ancient Egyptian writer, in his Myriogenesis,! 
affirms, that according to the Egyptian tradition, the sun was made in 
Libra. But, that the Egyptians did not suppose the world to have been 
made by chance, as Epicurus and other atheistical philosophers did, 
but by an intellectual Demiurgus called by them Cneph, is evident from 
this testimony of Porphyrius. Which Cneph was looked upon by them 
as an unmade and eternal Deity, and for this very cause the inhabitants 
of Thebais refused to worship any other god besides him, as Plutarch 
informs us in these words :? eis 52 tag yoeapas THY Timousvar Cowyr, TOUS 
uéy ddous ourtstuyusvo. TEAELy, uovous Oé un OLOdvaL ToLs OnBaitda xatomorty- 
tac, we Syytov Seov ovdeve vouifortss, adda ov xahovow avtol Kyyg, 
uysrntoy ovta xat eSuvatov' Whilst the other Egyptians paid their pro- 
portion of tax imposed upon them, for the nourishment of those sacred 
animals, worshipped by them, the inhabitants of Thebais only refused, 
because they would acknowledge no mortal god, and worshipped him 
only, whom they call Cneph, an unmade and eternal Deity.— 

Having now made it undeniably manifest, that the Egyptians had 
an acknowledgment amongst them of one supreme universal and un- 
made Deity, we shall conclude this whole discourse with the two follow- 
ing observations: First, That a great part of the Egyptian Polytheism 
was really nothing else but the worshipping of one and the same su- 
preme God, under many different names and notions, as of Hammon, 
Neith, Isis, Osiris, Serapis, Cneph, to which may be added Phtha, and 
those other names in Jamblichus, of Eicton and Emeph. And that 
the Pagans universally over the whole world did the like, was affirmed 
also by Apuleius, in that forecited passage of his: ‘‘ Numen unicum, 
multiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo, totus veneratur orbis,”’ 
the whole world worshippeth one only supreme Numen in a multiform 
manner, under different names, and with different rites——Which differ- 
ent names for one and the same supreme God might therefore be mis- 
taken by some of the sottish vulgar amongst the Pagans, as well as they 
have been by learned men of these later times, for so many distinct, 
unmade, and self-existent deities. 

Nevertheless, here may well be a question started, whether amongst 
those several Egyptian names of God, some might not signify distinct 
Divine hypostases subordinate ; and particularly, whether there were 
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not some footsteps of a trinity to be found in the old Egyptian theology ? 
For since Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato, who all of them asserted a 
trinity of Divine hypostases, unquestionably derived much of their doc- 
trine from the Egyptians, it may reasonably be suspected, that these 
Egyptians did the like before them. And indeed Athanasius Kircher- 
us makes no doubt at all hereof, but tells‘us that, in the Pamphylian 
obelisk, that first hieroglyphic of a winged globe, with a serpent coming 
out of it, was the Egyptian hieroglyphic of a triform Deity, or trinity of 
Divine hypostases; he confirming the same, from the testimony of 
Abenephius, an Arabian writer, and a Chaldaic fragment imputed to 
Sanchoniathon ; the globe being said to signify the first incomprehen- 
sible Deity, without beginning or end, self-existent; the serpent the 
Divine wisdom and creative virtue; and lastly, the wings that active 
spirit, that cherisheth, quickeneth, and enliveneth all things. How far 
credit is to be given to this, we leave others to judge; but the clearest 
footsteps that we can find any where of an Egyptian trinity is in Jam- 
blichus’s book, written concerning their mysteries; which whole place 
therefore is worth the setting down: Kat GAdqy 08 taki moootatter [Lous] 
Seov tov “Hung, tov érxovoariay Seay jiyotusvoy, ov pnoly vovv sive avtoy 
EXUTOY VoOUITH, ud TUS vonasis sig EaUTOY eitvotgeporter Tovtov 08 év v)utQ- 
£6, xal o Lie TO TMOWTOY petyeunoy, MoQoTUTTEL, OV xt Lixtay ia éy 
@ TO MeatOY kote vOOwY xad TO i aa og vontoy, 0 Oi xar Jum oLyiig uorns 
Seoumevsrat. “Ent Js tovtousp————o dyusoveyixos vots zal tis adn Pebac 
MOQOTTATNS, xUL Topi. EQYOUEVOG MEY ElC VEVEOLY, KUL THY KPA] THY xExQUUUE- 
vov hoyay Ovvauw sic pac dyer, “Auay xata ty tev Aiyuntioy yloooay 
héyetat, ourtelav O& awevdas Exuotx nal teyvinds pet Gln Ssiag DIE, 
"Eldnves O8 tig “Hepouotor pstahapBavovor tov DIa, tH texvix@ wovov me00- 
Buddovtsc, ayadav O& nointoxos wv “Oorgig xéxdyntow, xo wAdas Ot GAAUG 
Ouvuwerg Te nut evegyetuc émavuutacs exer. According to another order or 
method, Hermes places the god Emeph,! as the prince and ruler over 
all the celestial gods, whom he affirmeth to be a mind understanding 
himself, and converting his cogitations or intellections into himself. 
Before which Emeph,? he placeth one indivisible, whom he called Eic- 
ton, in which is the first intelligible, and which is worshipped only by 
silence. After which two, Eicton and Emeph,’ the demiurgic mind 
and president of truth, as with wisdom it proceedeth to generations, and 
bringeth forth the hidden powers of the occult reasons into light, is 
called in the Egytian language Ammon; as it artificially affects all 
things with truth, Phtha (which Phtha, the Greeks, attending only to 
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the artificialness thereof, call Hephestus or Vulcan ;) as it is productive 
of good, Osiris, besides other names that it hath, according to its other 
powers and energies.—In which passage of Jamblichus! we have plain- 
ly three Divine hypostases, or universal principles subordinate, accord- 
ing to the Hermaic theology ; first, an indivisible unity called Eicton ; 
secondly, a perfect mind, converting its intellections into itself, called 
Emephor Hemphta ; and thirdly, the immediate principle of generation, 
called by several names, according to its several powers, as Phtha, 


Ammon, Osiris, and the like: so that these three names with others, — 
according to Jamblichus, did in the Egyptian theology signify, one and 


the same third Divine hypostasis. How well these three Divine hypos- 
tases of the Egyptians agree with the Pythagoric or Platonic trinity, of, 
first, 10 €v or tayadoy, unity and goodness itself—secondly, vots, mind— 
and thirdly, yvy7j, soul—I need not here declare. Only we shall call 
to mind what hath been already intimated, that that reason or wisdom, 
which was the Demiurgus of the world, and is properly the second of 
the forementioned hypostases, was called also among the Egyptians, by 
another name, Cneph; from whom was said to have been produced or 
begotten the god Phtha, the third hypostasis of the Egyptian trinity ; 
so that Cneph and Emeph are all one. Wherefore we have here plain- 
ly an Egyptian trinity of Divine hypostases subordinate, Eicton, Emeph 
(or Cneph,) and Phtha. We know not what to add more to this of 
Jamblichus concerning an Egyptian trinity, unless we should_ insist 
upon those passages, which have been cited by some of the fathers to 
this purpose out of Hermaic or Trismegistic books, whereof there was 
one before set down of St. Cyril; or unless we should again call to 
mind that citation out of Damascius,? wie tay hwy Heyy oxoTOS &yYWOTOY 
tuvouuéyn xab TOvTO TQis Kvapwrotusvoy oUtws, that, according to the 
Egyptians, there is one principle of all things praised under the name 
of the unknown darkness, and this thrice repeated.—Agreeably to 
which, Augustinus Steuchus produces another passage out of the same 
philosophic writer; that the Egyptians made zgwryy aeyzry oxoros tnég 
RATKY VONTW, DXOTOS KYYWOTOY, Teis ToUTO éxupyuioytes, the first principle 
of all to be darkness above all knowledge and understanding (or un- 
known darkness,) they thrice repeated the same.—Which the foremen- 
tioned Steuchus takes to be a clear acknowledgment of a trinity of Di- 
vine hypostases in the Egyptian theology. 

Our second observation is this; That the Egyptian theology as well 





1 De Myster, Avgypt. sect. viii. cap. iii. p. 158, 159. 
2 Vide Wolfii Anecdot. Greca, p. 260. 
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as the Orphic (which was derived from it) asserting one incorporeal 
Deity, that is, all things; as it is evident, that it could not admit a 
multitude of self-existent and independent deities, so did the seeming 
Polytheism of these Egyptians proceed also in a great measure from 
this principle of theirs not rightly understood ; they being led thereby, 
in a certain sense, eororsiy, to personate and deify the several parts of 
the world, and things of nature, bestowing the names of gods and god- 
desses upon them. Not that they therefore worshipped the inanimate 
parts of the world as such, much less things not substantial, but mere 
accidents, for so many real, distinct, personal deities; but because, 
conceiving that God, who was all things, ought to be worshipped in all 
things (such especially as were most beneficial to mankind), they did, 
according to that Asclepian and Trismegistic doctrine beforementioned, 
call God by the name of every thing, or every thing by the name of 
God. And that the wiser of them very well understood, that it was re- 
ally one and the same simple Deity, that was thus worshipped amongst 
them by piecemeal, in the several parts of the world, and things of na- 
ture, and under different names and notions, with different ceremonies, 
is thus declared by Plutarch ; 1“EiAqvizoy 9 Lois éoti, xud 0 Tupwr molé- 
pos TH Fea, nar Ov Kyvovay zor unutHY TervpPauEros, nol SiaonaY xo Ko 
vigw@r Toy teQoy Aoyoy, oy 4 Seog ovvayer xl orvvtlIjot, xoi waQadiWaaL TOTS 
tehouuévoig Sevwoews * Isis is a Greek word, which signifies knowledge ; 
and Typhon is the enemy to this goddess ; who being puffed up by ig- 
norance and error, doth distract and discerp the holy doctrine (of the 
simple Deity), which Isis collects together again, and makes up into 
one, and thus delivers it to those who are initiated into her sacred mys- 
teries, in order to deification—In which words Plutarch intimates, that 
the Egyptian fable of Osiris being mangled and cut in pieces by Ty- 
phon, did allegorically signify the discerption and distraction of the 
simple Deity, by reason of the weakness and ignorance of vulgar minds 
(not able to comprehend it altogether at once), into several names and 
partial notions, which yet true knowledge and understanding, that is, 
Isis, makes up whole again and unites into one. 

XIX. It is well known that the poets, though they were the pro- 
phets of the Pagans, and, pretending to a kind of Divine inspiration, 
did otherwise embue the minds of the vulgar with a certain sense of re- 
ligion, and the notions of morality, yet these notwithstanding were the 
grand depravers and adulterators of the Pagan theology. For this they 
were guilty of upon several accounts. As, first, their attributing to the 
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gods, in their fables concerning them, all manner of human imperfec- 
tions, passions, and vices. Which abuse of theirs the wiser of the Pa- 
gans were in all ages highly sensible of and offended with, as partly 
appears from these free passages vented upon the stage ; 


] 


X ‘ a ” ~ 
Kai yao, oats av Bootay 








ala Kaxog mepvtxn, Snusotor ot Foi ° 
~ z ’ ‘ , = ~ ~ 
Ig ovy Oixevoy tous vomous Uae Agotois 
’ > ‘ 3 c , 
Toawpavtas avtovg avoutay oploxavey 5 





————Si quis est mortalium 

Qui scelera patrat, exigunt peenam dei: 

At nonne iniquum est, vos, suas leges quibus 
Gens debet hominum, jnre nulio vivere ? 


To this sense: Since mortal men are punished by the gods for trans- 
gressing their laws, is it not unjust, that ye, gods, who write these Jaws, 
should yourselves live without law ?—And again: 


3 9 > , ~ 
ovxer av Fowmous xaxes 
’ ‘ ~ ~ 5 
Aéyew Sixaoy, & Ta tav Fev nome 
’ > da 4 ‘ , , 
Miporvued cchha tovg Sidacxortas tade” 





Nulla nos posthac notet 
Censura, siquando ista, que superos decent, 
Imitamur homines. Culpa ad auctores redit. 


Let men no longer be blamed for imitating the evil actions of the gods; 
for they can only be justly blamed, who teach men to do such i 
by their examples.— 

Secondly, The poets were further guilty of depraving the religion 
and theology of the Pagans, by their so frequently personating and de- 
ifving all the things of nature and parts of the world, and calling them 
by the names of those gods, that were supposed to preside over them ; 
that is of the several divine powers manifested in them. This Plu- 
tarch? taxes the poets with, where giving directions for young men’s 
reading of their writings, he thus seasonably cautions against the dan- 
ger of it; tovto Oé uvayzaior, xual yojowmor, si uéhdouuev &x TOY MOLNUaTOY 
ageyFiceodas xod ur ShoSijosoFou, to yvwoxEy MHS Tos TOY Fedy Ovo“e— 
ow ob Montal yooytou.—yowrtat Oé tois THY FeMy Ovouaor OF MOL|TUL, WOTE 





@ Eurip. in Ione. [Ex Florilegio Stobcei apud Hugon. Grotium in Ex- 
cerpt. veterum Comicor. et Tragicor. p. 334. 


2 De audiendis Poetis, p. 22. tom. ii. oper. 
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Hey GUTOY Exsivey Epamtousvos TH évvoic, mote OE SuYamELG TiVEGS, wy of Sor 
SwtHoés siou nul xaPnyeuores, OuMYUUWS MEeoTHYOgEVOYTES’ It is very profi- 
table and necessary if we would receive good from the writings of the 
poets, and not hurt, that we should understand how they use the names 
of the gods in different senses. Wherefore the poets sometimes use the 
names of the gods properly, as intending to signify thereby the gods 
themselves, and sometimes again they use them improperly and equivo- 
cally, for those powers which the gods are the givers and dispensers of, 
or the things which they preside over.—As for example, Vulcan is 
sometimes used by the poets for that god or divine power which pre- 
sides over fire and the arts that operate by fire, and sometimes again the 
word is taken by them for fire itself. So Mars, in like manner, is some- 
times used for the god which presides over military affairs, and some- 
times again it signifies nothing else but war. An instance whereof is 
there given by Plutarch out of Sophocles : 


4 © ~ c ow 
Tughos yae, w yuvaixes, ovd oga@y “Aone 
‘ , , , , 
Svos moocwnw mavte tveBaler xox * 


Mars (O Mulieres) czecus hirsuto suis 
Velut ore frendens, cuncta commiscet mala. 


And we might give this other instance of the same from Virgil, 


Furit toto Mars impius orbe. 





For the God of war, that is, the divine providence that presides over 
military affairs, could not be called impious or wicked, but it is war it- 
self that is there so styled. 

Indeed, we shall afterward make it appear, that the first original of 
this business proceeded from. a certain philosophic opinion amongst the 
Pagans, that God was diffused throughout the whole world, and was 
himself in a manner all things, and therefore ought to be worshipped in 
all things: but the poets were principally the men, who carried it on 
thus far, by personating the several inanimate parts of the world and 
things of nature, to make such a multitude of distinct gods and goddesses 
of them. Which humor, though it were chiefly indulged by them, yv- 
yaywytas évexev, only for the delight and pleasure of the reader—besides 
gratifying their own poetic fancies; yet was it a matter of dangerous 
consequence, as the same Plutarch gravely and soberly advises, in his 
book De Iside, it begetting in some gross and irrational superstition, 
(that is, in our Christian language, idolatry), and carrying others on to 
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downright impiety and Atheism. But this will be afterward a 
insisted on. | . ae 

Wherefore, in the next place, we shall observe, that the poets did 
also otherwise deprave the theology of the Pagans, so as to make it look 
somewhat more aristocratically, and this principally two manner of 
ways ; first, by their speaking so much of the gods in general and with- 
out distinction, and attributing the government of the whole world to 
them in common, so asif it were managed and carried on, communi 
consilio deorum, by a common council and republic of gods,—wherein 
all things were determined by a majority of votes, and as if their Jupi- 
ter or supreme god, were no more amongst them, than a speaker of a 
house of lords or commons, or the chairman of a committee. In which 
they did indeed attribute more to their inferior deities, than, according 
to their own principles, they ought. 

And secondly (which is the last depravation of Pagan theology by 
these poets), by their making those, that were really nothing else but 
several names and notions of one and the same supreme Deity, accord- 
ing to its several powers manifested in the world, or the different effects 
produced by it, to be so many really distinct persons and gods; inso- 
much as sometimes to be at odds and variance with one another, and 
even with Jupiter himself. This St. Basil seems to take notice of, in 
his oration, How young men may be profited by the writings of the 
Greeks ;! zavtay dé rx0te megi Osdv tu Stadeyouévors (moijtaic) mgoueso- 





fev, xat wahiod otay wo aegi xodlay te avtay SisSiwor, xai tovtay ovdé 
ouovooirvtay* But least of all will we give credit to the poets, where 
they discourse concerning the gods, and speak of them as many (dis- 
tinct and independent) persons, and that not agreeing amongst them- 
selves neither, but siding several ways, and perpetually quarrelling with 
one another.— 

Notwithstanding all which extravagances and miscarriages of the 
poets, we shal] now make it plainly to appear, that they really asserted, 
not a multitude of self-existent and independent deities, but one only 
unmade Deity, and all the other, generated or created Gods. This 
hath been already proved concerning Orpheus, from such fragments of 
the Orphic poems, as have been owned and attested by Pagan writers: 
but it would be further evident, might we give credit to any of those 
other Orphic verses, that are found cited by Christians and Jews only 
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bd and we cannot reasonably conclude all these to be counterfeit and 
# -supposititious), amongst which we have this for one,! 


eo ay ? > ‘ an ek , ' 
Etc é0T QUTOVEVIS, EVO EXV OVE WOAVTO TETVATHL, 


There is one only unmade God, and all other gods and things are the 
offspring of this one.—Moreover, when God, in the some Orphic frag- 
ments, is styled Mytgo-nutwe, both father and mother of all things— 
(accordingly as it was observed before) that both the Orphic and 
Egyptian theology made the supreme Deity especially to be agéyv0d7- 
dvy, hermaphroditical, or male and female together; this as Clemens 
Alexandrinus? rightly interprets the meaning of it, was to signify 17 
éx un ovtwy yéveow, the production of things out of nothing,—or from 
the Deity alone, without any pre-existent or self-existent matter. 

But we shall pass from Orpheus to Homer. Now it is certain, that 
Homer’s gods were not all eternal, unmade, and self-existent, he plain- 
ly declaring the contrary concerning the gods in general; that they 


had a genesis, that is, a temporary production, as in that forecited verse 
of his,® 


3 
Rusavoy te Seay yéveouy, etc. 


The ocean from whence the gods were generated ;—where, by gods 
are meant all the animated parts of the world superior to men, but prin- 
cipally (as Eustathius observes) the stars, Peay arti aotéowr, gods (saith 
he) are here put for stars—And, as the same philologer further adds, 
the gods or stars do by a synechdoche signify all things, or the whole 
world, avti tot navtwy ws aso wégous, a part being put for the whole ;— 
accordingly as the same poet elsewhere‘ declares his sense, speaking 
likewise of the ocean, 


a , 
Og YEVETLS TAYTEDOE TETUXTAL, 





Which was the original of all things—or from whence (not only the 
gods, but also) all other things were generated. Wherefore the full 
meaning of Homer was this: that the gods or stars, together with this 
whole visible world, had a temporary production, and were at first made 
out of the ocean, that is, out of the veeaeis chaos. So that Homer’s 








1 Apud Clement. Alexandr. in Cohortat. ad Gemes, cap. vii. p. 64. 
Vide etiam Euseb. Preepar. Evangel. lib. xiii. cap. xii. et Theodoret. de 
curandis Greecorum affect. serm. i. tom. i. io p. 475. 3 
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theogonia, as well as Hesiod’s, was one and the same thing with the 
cosmogonia ; his generation of gods the same with the generation or 
creation of the world, both of them having, in all probability, derived it 
from the Mosaic cabala, or tradition. And Eustathius tells us, that, 
according to the ancients, Homer’s aomodonoiiv, described Il. o. was 
aiviyuo 5 xoouoyevstac, an obscure signification of the cosmogenia,— 
or cosmogonia. 

Nevertheless, though oi sot or the gods in general be by Homer 
thus generated from the ocean or watery chaos, yet this is to be under- 
stood only of the inferior gods, and he is supposed to be distinguished 
from them, who in the ‘same poet is frequently called, 0 eos xar éoxny, 
God, by way of eminency (to whom he plainly ascribes omnipotence), 
and Zeus, or Jupiter, whom he styleth xcetvctoy a&navtwy, the most pow- 
erful of all, and gato Demy, the first and chiefest of the gods, and vma- 
tov Fewv and xgevorvtwy, the highest of gods and governors, and whom 
he affirmeth infinitely to transcend the gods, Il. 3.! 


Tooooy éyw neg t siut Seay, meQit sia avFounar, 
And to reign as well over gods as men, Il. «.2 
aq ~ x 2 , 2 , 
0g te Feoisr xa avPowmovow avacott. 


Lastly, whom he maketh to be zatéga Jeo, the father of the gods as 
well as men — that is, nothing less than the creator of them and the 
whole world. He, therefore, who thus produced the gods and stars out 
of the ocean or watery chaos, must needs be excluded out of that num- 
ber of gods, so as not to have been himself generated or made out of it. 
Thus have we before observed, that of sol, or the gods in general, are — 
frequently taken, both by Homer and other Greek writers, in way of 
distinction from o &sos, or Jupiter, that is, for the inferior gods only. 

It is true, indeed, that other of the Pagan gods, besides Jupiter, 
were by the Latins in their solemn rites and prayers styled patres, fa- 
thers ; and as Jupiter is nothing else but Jovis pater, contracted into 
one word, so was Mars called by them Marspiter, and Saturnus, Janus, 
Neptunus, and Liber had the like addition also made to their names, 
Saturnuspater, Januspater, Neptunuspater, Liberpater : and not only 
so, but even their very heroes also (as for example, Quirinus) had this 
honorable title of father bestowed on them ; all which appeareth from 
those verses of Lucilius,? 


1 Ver. 27. 2 Ver. 281. 
5 Apud Lactant. Divin. Instit. lib. iv. cap. iii. p. 408. 
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Ut nemo sit nostrum, quin aut pater optimus divum, 
Aut Neptunus pater, Liber, Saturnus pater, Mars, — 
Janus, Quirinus pater nomen dicatur ad unum. 


Notwithstanding which, here is a great difference to be observed, that 
though those other gods were called fathers, yet none of them was ever 
called, either by the Greeks wotjg Seay, or by the Latins, pater opti- 
mus divum, save only Zevs or Jupiter, the supreme Deity. 

And that Homer was thus generally understood by the Pagans 
themselves to have asserted a Divine monarchy, or one supreme Deity 
ruling over all, may further appear from these following citations. Plu- 
tarch, in his Platonic questions,! xa Zevoxgatng Jia Tratoy xodsi, modts— 
gov 68 Oounoos tor THY HQxorTmY KOxoYTA FeoY, UTUtOY xOELOYTMY TQO;CELTE* 
Cenocrates called Jupiter, Hypaton, or the highest ; but before him 
Homer styled that God, who is the prince of all princes, vzatoy xgevor- 
tov, the highest of rulers or governors.—Again, the same Plutarch, de 
Iside et Osiride,2 Toy 5 Ogiow ui nédiy dpPolum xod oxjxte@ yQu- 
POUGl, WY TO wey THY MEdVoLaY eupaivel, TO Os THY OUYEpLY* wC"Oungos TOY 
Hozxorto xat Buoikevortce navtrwy Ziv Umutoy xl unotHga xoA@Y, Fouxs TH 
ey ULATH TO xQATOS avTOV, TH O8 unoTwWOL THY ELBOVALaY KEL THY PodYNoLY 
onuoivew. The Egyptians, when they described Osiris by those hiero- 
glyphics of an eye and asceptre, did. by the former of them signify provi- 
dence, and by the latter power ; as Homer, when he calls that Zevg, or 
Jupiter, who ruleth and reigneth over all things vzatoy and pjotwoa, 
seems by the word uzatoy to denote his power and sovereignty, but by 
ujotwoe his wisdom and knowledge.—To Plutarch may be added Pro- 
clus,? who, upon Plato’s Timeus, having proved that, according to that 
philosopher, there was tot xdouov mavtog sig xal clas Snuvovgyos, one 
only maker of the whole world—affirms the same likewise of that divine 
poet Homer (as he there styles him), 0¢ xot dua moons moinoemg Unatoy 
xQELOVTOY xo TaTégn aYQaY “al FeaY a’TOY avUUrE, Hab Meo sLE~NuEt 
toig Snusoveysmois vonucow* That he also throughout all his poesy 
praises Jupiter as the highest of all rulers, and the father both of gods 
and men, and attributes all demiurgical notions to him.—Whereupon 
he concludes in this manner : oUtw toiyuy ciunacay thy Exdnvinny Feo- 
loyiay anepyrvausy, to Ait tyv olny Snuroveyiay unovéuovoww’ And thus 
we have made it manifest, that all the Greekish theology universally 
ascribes to Zsvs, or Jupiter, the maker of all things.—Lastly, Aristotle 
himself confirmeth the same with his testimony, where he writes of the 








1 P. 1007. tom. ii. oper. A artis 
3 P. 96. [lib. ii. in Timezum Platon.] 
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paternal authority after this manner : 9 tay téxvwp aoxn ka. 510 
xahac Ounoos tov Mia mMOOonyOQEvosy stawy,! ; 4 


% 
2, 


A > ~ ~ 
Ilatje avdoayr ts Seay te, 


tov Buca tovtwy * pics yug tov Baorkéce Sunpégew pév ei, 1H yéver O° 
sivas TOY HUTCY* Ome MéovF:e TO MEETBUTEQOY MQDS TO YEWTEGOY, xO O yev- 
vijoug 190g to téxvov* The paternal power or authority over children is 
a kingly authority : wherefore Homer, when he intended to set forth 
Jupiter’s kingly power over all, very well called him the father of men 
and gods. For he, that is king by nature, ought both to differ from 
those that he reigneth over, and also to be of the same kind with them ; 
as the senior is to the junior, and he that begetteth to his offspring.— 
Where Aristotle’s sense seems to be this, that Jupiter had therefore a 
natural and not acquired kingly power over all the gods, because they 
were all his offspring and begotten by him, as well as men. In which 
passage therefore Aristotle plainly acquits and frees Homer from all 
suspicion of Atheism. 

As for Hesiod, if we had not already sufficiently proved from his 
Theogonia, that al] his gods (that is, his inferior deities) were genera- 
ted and made, as well as men, it might be made unquestionably evident 
from this verse of his in his Opera,” 


Ro ouoder yeyaaot Feoi Svytot t &vFowmor. 


When the gods and mortal men, were both together, alike made or 
generated.—Where the word ouodey is thus interpreted by the Greek 
scholiasts, @70 tig avtis ditng and é tov aitot yévovs, i. e. the gods and 
men were both alike made from the same root or stock.—And though 
it followeth immediately after, 


’ ‘ , ’ , 3 ’ 
Xovosoy usy MOWTLOTH yEvos usgoTWY avFownwY 
> , ’ Pe , > » 
Adavator woinoay, ohvunia Oouat Ezovtss, 


That first of all a golden age of men was made by the immortal gods ; 
yet Moschopulus there notes, “Adcvator noinour, 6 Zevs povog éxoinoer, 
Os ATO THY HhAwY povegoy yiverur’ héyer O& MovTUg TOUS Feovs, tO TOU EvOS 
Zoyou én maytag TOUS Suoerdetc avagégwy* The immortal gods made ; 
the true meaning (saith he) is, that Jupiter alone made this first golden 
age of men; as may be proved from other places in the same poet ; and 
though he speak of the gods in general, yet doth he but transfer that, 





1 De Rep. I. i. c. xii. [p. 412. tom. iii, oper.] 
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which was the work of one upon all of the like kind. And there are 
several other instances of this poet’s using %zol for P20¢, gods for god. 
—But it is possible, that Hesiod’s meaning might be the same with 
Plato’s,! that though the inferior mundane gods were all made at first 
by the supreme God, as well as men, yet they being made something 
sooner than men, did afterward contribute also to the making of men. 

But Hesiod’s Theogonia, or generation of gods, is not to be under- 
stood universally neither, but only of the inferior gods, that Zevs or Ju- 
piter being to be expected out of the number of them, whom the same 
Hesiod, as well as Homer, makes to be the father of gods, as also the 
king of them, in these words :? 


> 4 ‘ , : ‘ \ ' > ’ 
Avtos yao tavtwy Backers xo xOLQo.v0S EOTLY 
2 , 
Atavotway. 


And attributes the creation of all things to him, as Proclus writeth 
upon this place, 


3 “Ov te dic Bootor avdoes ouws, ete. 


By whom all mortal men are, 5: ov mevta, xo ove adtometos’ mevtE TH 
Ati neocavanketter, by whom all things are,,and not by chance ; the 
poet, by a synecdoche, here ascribing the making of all to Jupiter.— 
Wherefore Hesiod’s Theogonia is to be understood of the inferior gods 
only, and not of Zevs or Jupiter, who was the father and maker of them 
(though: out of a watery chaos) and himself therefore wttopuns, self- 
existent or unmade. 

In like manner, that Pindar’s gods were not eternal, but made or 
generated, is plainly declared by him in these words ;* 


“Ey avdoay, ty Feav yévos* &x 
Mics 08 nvéouev 
Matgos cuportegor. 


Unum Hominum, unum Deorum genus, 
Et ex una spiramus 
Matre utrique. 


1 In Timeo, p. 530, oper. 

* Apud Clement. Alexandr. in Cohortat. ad Gentes, cap. vii. p. 63. 
tom. i. edit. Potteri. 

5 Hesiodi Opera et Dies, ver. 3. 

4 Nem. Od. vi. [p. 120. edit. Schmidii.] 
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There is one kind both of gods and men, and we both breathe from the 
same mother, or spring from the same original.— Where by the common 
mother both of gods and men, the scholiast understands the earth and 
chaos, taking the gods here for the inferior deities only, and principally 
the stars.! 

This of Pindar’s therefore is to be understood of all the other gods, 
that they were made as well as men out of the earth or chaos, but not 
of that supreme Deity, whom the same Pindar elsewhere calls Seay 
xoutiotov, the most powerful of the gods—and to» revtwy xvguor, the 
Lord of all things—and zavti aituov, the Cause of every thing—and 
aoustotézyny Seov, that God who is the best artificer, or was the framer 
of the whole world—and as Clemens Alexandrinus tells us,? 70 2&, or 
the universe.—Which God also, according to Pindar, Chiron instructed 
Achilles to worship principally, above all the other gods. 


. pudiota wey Kooviday, 





’ ~ ~ , 
Bugvoray otegonay xeouvyev Te WOUTOMLY, 
Osav c&Beotau 


The sense of which words is thus declared by the scholiast, éSogerws 
Tov peyulopwvoy xa aotoumay xai xsgavvay Seonotny Jia mapa tos 
adAous Peovg tywcy xai cgBecFou* That he should honor and worship the 
loud-sounding Jupiter, the lord of thunder and lightning, transcendently 
above all the other gods.—Which by the way confutes the opinion of 
those, who contend, that the supreme God, as such, was not at all wor- 
shipped by the Pagans. 

However, this is certain concerning these three, Homer, Hesiod, 
and Pindar, that they must of necessity either have been all absolute 
Atheists, in acknowledging no eternal Deity at all, but making sense- 
less Chaos, Night and the Ocean, the original of all their gods without 
exception, and therefore of Jupiter himself too, that king and father of 
them ; or else assert one only eternal unmade self-existent Deity, so as 
that all the other gods were generated or created by that one. Which 
latter doubtless was their genuine sense; and the only reason, why 
Aristotle and Plato might possibly sometime have a suspicion of the 
contrary, seems to have been this—their not understanding that Mosaic 
cabala, which both Hesiod and Homer followed, of the world’s, that is 
both heaven and earth’s, being made at first out of a watery chaos; for 
thus is the tradition declared by St. Peter, re ii. ch. ii. 








4 Vide “ounilesty Alexand. Stromat. lib. v. p. 710. 
2 Ibid. p. 726. 3 Pyth, Od. vi. [p. 260.] 
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There might be several remarkable passages to the same purpose, 
produced out of those two tragic poets, Auschylus and Sophocles ; which 
yet, because they have been already cited by Justin Martyr, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and others; to avoid unnecessary tediousness, we shall 
here pass by. Only we think fit to observe concerning that one famous 
passage of Sophocles, 


~ an” = 4 
Eig tais adn Fsiavow, sic éotiy Osos, 
o > a ,«@ t A ~ 4 
Os ovgavoy T Etevée nat yotoy woxouy, 
’ 3 2 
Tloytov ts yagomnoy oiduc, xavéuor Biay, etc. 


Unus profecto, unus est tantum Deus, 
Ceeli solique machinam qui condidit, 
Vadumque ponti cerulum, et vim spiritus, etc. 


There is in truth one only God, who made heaven and earth, the sea, 
air, and winds, etc.—After which followeth also something against 
image worship; that though this be such as might well become a Chris- 
tian, and be no wherenow to be found in those extant tragedies of this 
poet (many whereof have been lost) yet the sincerity thereof cannot 
reasonably be at all suspected by us, it having been cited by so many of 
the ancient fathers in their writings against the Pagans, as particularly 
Athenagoras, Clemens Alexandrinus, Justin Martyr, Eusebius, Cyril 
and Theodoret ; of which number Clemens tells us,” that it was attested 
likewise by that ancient Pagan historiographer Hecateus. But there 
are so many places to our purpose in Euripides, that we cannot omit 
them all in his Supplices we have this, wherein all men’s absolute de- 
pendence upon Jupiter, or one supreme Deity, is fully acknowledged.® 


2, Zéu, ti Oijta tovs tToAauMMeovs Bootovs 
Dooveiy héyovar ; cov yao énotypedor, 
Aodusy te tovavd , ay ov tvyzarns Féhovr. 


Miseros quid homines, O deum rex et pater, 
Sapere arbitramur? Pendet e nutu tuo 
Res nostra, facimus illa que visum tibi. 


We have also this excellent prayer to the supreme Governor of heaven 
and earth, cited out of the same tragedian :* 





1 Ex Stobei Eclog. apud Hugon. Grot. in Excerpt. veter. Comicor. et 
Tragic, p. 148. 

2 Stromat. lib. v. p. 717. 3 Ver. 734, 735, 736. 

4 Apud Clement. Alexand. Stromat. lib. v. p. 688. Vide Hug. Grotii, 
Excerpta, p. 431. 
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> \ ~ ’ F) ’ 4 
ol, TH MaYTOY wsdEorTL, YONY 

> id 
IleLavov te piow Zevg tit “Avdng 





’ Ovouatousvos otégysic" 
Sb yao ty te Feotg tots ovgavidas, 
Sxijntoov t0 Aros wetayergilar, 
XIoviay F Aidy perézers Hoxns 
Tléuwor piv pas wuyois, avégow 
Toig Bovhousvois UPLoUS mQOMaFEir, 
Ilodev tBlactoy, tis difa xoxay, 
Tive Ss waxcouy sv Pvoapsvous 
Eigsiv poy Sav avanaviear. 


Tibi (cunctorum domino) vinum, 
Salsamque molam fero, seu Ditis, 
Tu sive Jovis nomine gaudes: 
Tu namque deos superos inter 
Sceptrum tractas sublime Jovis ; 
Idem regnum terrestre tenes. 

Te lucem animis infunde virum, 
Qui scire volunt, quo sata mentis 
Lueta sit ortu, quee causa mali ; 
Cui celicolum rite litando 
Requiem sit habere laborum. 


Where we may observe that Zevg and “Ady, Jupiter and Pluto, are both 
of them supposed to be names equally belonging to one and the same 
supreme God. And the sum of the prayer is this, That God would in- 
fuse light into the souls of men, whereby they might be enabled to know, 
what is the root, from whence all their evils spring, and by what means 
they may avoid them. — 

Lastly, There is another devotional passage, cited out of Euripides,' 
which contains also a clear acknowledgment of one self-existent Being 
that comprehends and governs the whole world: 


Sé toy Avtopuy, tov éy atP sia 
“Poubo navtav prow éunlésar® , 
O ‘\ 4 ~ » o° > ’ 

v TeQt pév Pas, wel 0 Cogvatea 
4 > , »” , ay . pr 
INVE aiolozows, cxgutds T KaTOWY 
, ~ > 
“Oxhos évbsheyas aumpiyogeter. 


1 Apud Clement. Alexand. ubi supra, p. 717. 
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Thou self-sprung Being, that dost all enfold, 
And in thine arms heaven’s whirling fabric hold! 
Who art encircled with resplendent light, 

And yet li’st mantled o’er in shady night! 

About whom, the exultant starry fires 

Dance nimbly round in everlasting gyres. 


For this sense of the third and fourth verses, which we think the words 
will bear, and which agrees with that Orphic passage, 


ee 





ITegi yoo véiqos éotnguta, 


That God being in himself a most bright and dazzling light, is respec- 
tively to us, and, by reason of the weakness of our understanding, cov- 
ered over with a thick cloud; as also with that in the Scripture, 
** clouds and darkness are round about him:’’ I say, this sense we chose 
rather to follow, as more rich and august, than that other vulgar one, 
though grammatically and poetically good also: That successive day 
and night, together with a numberless multitude of stars, perpetually 
dance round about the Deity. 

Aristophanes in the very beginning of his Plutus distinguisheth be- 
twixt Zeve and #eoi, Jupiter and the gods ; 


“Ns aoyudéov meaty éote w Zev nod Osoi, etc. 


And we have this clear testimony of Terpander, cited by Clemens 
Alexandrinus,! Zet navtay coz, Zev movtwv ayntwe, Thou Jupiter, 
who art the original of all things; thou Jupiter, who art the governor of 
all—And these following verses are attributed to Menander :* 


‘ ’ , , 
Tov OVTO TAYTEY KUQLOY YEYLKOTOTOY 
\ U ~ ' ~ ’ 
Koi natéoa, tovtoy dvatélsv tyuky uovor, 
3 Co i , c ‘ ‘\ , 
AyaSov TOVOUTWY EVOETHY KO xTLOTOOE. 


Rerum universarum imperatorem et patrem, 
Solum perpetuo colere suppliciter decet, 
Artificem tante et largitorem copie. 


Where men are exhorted to worship the supreme God only, as the sole 
author of all good, or at least transcendently above all the other gods. 
There are also two remarkable testimonies, one of Hermesianax, an 





! Stromat. lib, vi. p. 784. 
2 Apud Euseb. Justinum Martyr. et Clement. Alexan. Which last as- 
cribes them to Diphilus. 
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ancient Greek poet, and another of Aratus, to the same purpose ; which 
shall both be reserved for other places. 

Wherefore we pass from the Greek to the Latin poets, where Ennius 
first appears, deriving the gods in general (who were all the inferior 
deities) from Erebus and Night, as supposing them all to have been 
made or generated out of Chaos, nevertheless acknowledging one, who 
was 


Divumque hominumque pater, rex, 


both Father and King of gods and men—that is, the maker or creator 
of the whole world, who therefore made those gods together with the 
world out of chaos, himself being unmade. 

Plautus in like manner sometimes distinguisheth betwixt Jupiter 
and the gods, and plainly acknowledgeth one omniscient Deity,! 


Est profecto Deus, qui que nos gerimus, auditque et videt. 


Which passage very much resembles that of Manlius Torquatus in Livy, 
“ Est celeste numen, es magne Jupiter ;” a strong asseveration of one 
supreme and universal Deity. And the same Plautus in his Rudens 
clearly asserts one supreme Monarch and Emperor over all, whom the 
inferior gods are subservient to ; 


Qui gentes omnes mariaque et terras movet, 
Ejus sum civis civitate ccelitum ; 

Qui est imperator divum atque hominum Jupiter, 
Is nos per gentes alium alia disparat, 

Hominum qui facta, mores, pietatem et fidem 
Noscamus. 





Qui falsas lites falsis testimoniis 

Petunt, quique in jure abjurant pecuniam, 
Eorum referimus nomina exscripta ad Jovem. 
Cotidie Ille scit, quis hic querat malum. 

Iterum Ile eam rem judicatam judicat. 

Bonos in aliis tabulis exscriptos habet. 

Atque hoc scelesti illiin animum inducunt suum 
Jovem se placare posse donis, hostiis ; 

Sed operam et sumptum perdunt, quia 

Nihil Ei acceptum est a perjuris supplicii. 


Where Jupiter, the supreme monarch of gods and men, is said to ap- 
1 Cap. Act. ii. Sc. 2. 
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point other inferior gods under him, over all the parts of the earth, to 
observe the actions, manners and behaviors of men every where; and 
to return the names both of bad and good to him. Which Jupiter 
judges over again all unjust judgments, rendering a righteous retribution 
to all. And though wicked men conceit, that he may be bribed with 
sacrifices, yet no worship is acceptable to him from the perjurious.— 
Notwithstanding which, this poet afterward jumbles the supreme and 
inferior gods all together, after the usaal manner, under that one gener- 
ral name of gods, because they are all supposed to be co-governors of 
the world ; 


Facilius siqui pius est, a Diis supplicans, 
Quam qui scelestus est, inveniet veniam sibi. 


7 


Again the same poet elsewhere brings in Hanno the Carthaginian with 
this form of prayer addressing himself to Jupiter or the supreme God ;' 


Jupiter qui genus colis alisque hominum, per quem vivimus 
Vitale evum; quem penes spes viteeque sunt hominum omnium, 
Da diem hunc sospitem, queeso, rebus meis agundis. 


In the next place, we have these verses of Valerius Soranus, an an- 
cient and eminent poet, full to the purpose recorded by Varro :? 


Jupiter omnipotens, regum rex ipse deumque, 
Progenitor genitrixque deum, Deus unvus et omnis. 


To this sense : Omnipotent Jupiter, the King of kings and gods, and 
the progenitor and genetrix, the both father and mother of those gods ; 
one God and all gods—Where the supreme and omnipotent Deity is 
styled “‘ progenitor et genitrix deorum,” after the same manner as he 
was called in the Orphic theology untegotatwe and agdevoFnivs, that ex- 
pression denoting the gods and all other things to have been produced 
from him alone, and without any pre-existent matter. Moreover, ac- 
cording to the tenor of this Ethnic theology, that one God was all"gods 
and every god, the Pagans supposed, that whenever any inferior deity 
was worshipped by them, the supreme was therein also at once wor- 
shipped and honored. 

Though the sense of Ovid hath been sufficiently declared before, 
yet we cannot well omit some other passages of his, as that grateful and 
sensible acknowledgment, 





i ge a 


1 Pen. Act. v. Sec. 4. 3 
2 De Lingua Latina, p. 71. edit. 1581, in 8vo. 
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Quod loquor et spiro, cceelumque et lumina solis 
Aspicio (possumne ingratus et immemor esse ?) 
Ipse dedit.' 


And this in the third of his Metamorph. 


Ille pater rectorque deum, cui dextra trisculcis 
Ignibus armata est, qui nutu concutit orbem. 


Virgil’s theology also may sufficiently appear from his frequent ac- 
knowledgement of an omnipotent Deity, and from those verses of his 
before cited out of Ain. 6. wherein he plainly asserts one God to be the 
original of all things, at least as a soul of the world ; Servius Honoratus 
there paraphrasing thus: ‘‘ Deus est quidam divinus spiritus, qui per 
quatuor fusus elementa gignit universa ;” God is a certain spirit, which 
infused through the four elements, begetteth all things——Nevertheless, 
we shal! add from him this also of Venus’s prayer to Jupiter, Ain. |. 


O qui res hominumque deumque 
/Eternis regis imperiis, et fulmine terres ? 


Which Venus again, Ain. 10. bespeaks the same Jupiter after this 
manner : 


O pater, O hominum divumque eterna potestas ! 


Where we have this annotation of Servius: “‘ divumque eterna potes- 
tas, propter aliorum numinum discretionem ;” Jupiter is here called 
the eternal power of the gods, to distinguish him from all the other 
gods—that were not eternal, but made or generated from him. 

Neither ought Horace to be left out, in whom we read to the same 
purpose, lib, i. od. xii. 


Quid prius dicam solitis parentis 

Laudibus? qui res hominum et deorum, 

Qui mare et terras, variisque mundum 
Temperat horis. 


Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 
Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum: 


Proximos ille tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores. 





1 Metamorph. lib. xiv. ver. 172. 
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And again, lib. ii. od. iv. 


Qui terram inertem, qui mare temperat 
Ventosum, et urbes, regnaque tristia ; 
Divosque, mortalesque turmas, 
Imperio regit UNUS equo. 


Where from those words of Horace, “ solitis parentis Iaudibus,” it 
appears, that the one supreme Deity, the parent and maker of all things, 
was then wont to be celebrated by the Pagans as such above all the 
other gods. And whereas those Pagans vulgarly ascribed the govern- 
ment of the seas particularly to Neptune, of the earth and Hades or In- 
feri (which are here called tristia Regna) to Pluto, these being here 
attributed by Horace to one and the same supreme and universal Deity : it 
may well be concluded from thence, that Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto, 
were but three several names or notions of one supreme Numen, whose 
sovereignty notwithstanding was chiefly signified by Jupiter. Which 
same is to be said of Pallas or Minerva too, that signifying the eternal 
Wisdom, that it was but another name of God also, though looked upon 
as inferior to that of Jupiter, and next in dignity toit; unless we should 
conclude it to be a second Divine hypostasis, according to the doctrine 
of the Pythagoreans and Platonists (probably not unknown to Horace) 
as also to that Scripture cabala, “I was set up from everlasting, or 
ever the earth was; when there were no depths, I was brought forth,” 
etc. But of this more afterward. 

Lastly, we shall conclude with Manilius, who lived in the same 
Augustean age, and was a zealous opposer of that Atheistical hypothe- 
sis of Epicurus and Lucretius, as appears from these verses of his; 


1 Quis credat tantas operum sine numine moles, 
Ex minimis cecoque creatum feedere mundum ? 


Wherefore he also plainly asserts one supreme Deity, the framer and 
governor of the whole world, in this manner, lib. ii. 


2 Namque canam tacita naturam mente potentam 
Infusumque Deum ceelo, terrisque, fretoque, 
Ingentem equali moderantem foeedere molem, 
Totemque alterno consensu vivere mundum, 
Et rationis agi motu ; quum SPIRITUS UNUS 





a en eee ee 


! Lib. i. ver. 492, 493. 2 Ver. 61, ete. 
Vol LI. 62 
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Per cunctas habitet partes, atque irriget orbem, 
Omnia pervolitans, corpusque animale figuret, etc. 


And again, 


Hoc opus immensi constructum corpore mundi 
Vis animee divina regit, sacroque meatu 
Conspirat Deus et tacita ratione gubernat. 


And lib. iv.! 


Faciem ceeli non invidet orbi 

Ipse Deus, vultusque suos, corpusque recludit, 
Semper volyvendo, seque ipsum inculcat et offert ; 
Ut bene cognosci possit, monstretque videndo, 
Qualis eat, doceatque suas attendere leges. 

Ipse vocat nostros animos ad sydera mundus, 
Nec patitur, quia non condit, sua jura latere. 





Where notwithstanding we confess, that the whole animated world, or 
rather the Soul thereof, is, according to the Stoical doctrine, made by 
Manilius to be the supreme Numen. | 

XX. We now pass from the poets of the Pagans to their phi- 
losophers. A modern writer® concerning the religion of the Gentiles, 
affrmeth this to have been the opinion of very eminent philosophers, 
That even all the minor gods of the Pagans did exist of themselves 
from eternity unmade, they giving many reasons for the same. But 
how far from truth this is, will (as we conceive) appear sufficiently from 
the sequel of this discourse. And we cannot conclude otherwise, but 
that this learned writer did mistake that opinion of Aristotle and the 
latter Platonists, concerning the eternity of the world and gods, as if 
they had therefore asserted the self-existence of them; the contrary 
whereunto hath been already manifested. Wherefore we shall now 
make it unquestionably evident, by a particular enumeration, that the 
generality of the Pagan philosophers, who were Theists, however they 
acknowledged a multiplicity of gods, yet asserted one only self-existent 
Deity, or a universal Numen, by whom the world and all those other 
gods were made. There being only some few Ditheists to be excepted 
(such as Plutarch and Atticus,) who, out of a certain softness and ten- 





l Ver. 915. 
? Sir Edward Herbert, De Religione Gentilium, cap. xiv. p. 228. 
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derness of nature, that they might free the one good God from the im- 
putation of evils, would needs set up, besides him, an evil soul or de- 
mon also in the world self-existent, to bear all the blame of them. 

And indeed Epicurus is the only person that we can find amongst 
the reputed philosophers, who though pretending to acknowledge gods, 
yet professedly opposed monarchy, and verbally asserted a multitude of 
eternal, unmade, self-existent deities ; but such as had nothing at all 
to do, either with the making or governing of the world. The reason 
whereof was, because he would by no means admit the world to 
have been made by any mind or understanding. Wherefore he con- 
cluded, 


1 Naturam rerum haud divina mente coortam 3; ~ 


That there was no God the Sywovgyos, or framer of the world.—But 
nevertheless, that he might decline the odium of being accounted an 
Atheist, he pretended to assert a multitude of gods unmade and incor- 
ruptible, such as were unconcerned in the fabric of the world. Where- 
in first it is evident, that he was not serious and sincere, because he re- 
ally admitting no other principles of things in his philosophy, besides 
atoms and vacuum, agreeably thereunto could acknowledge no other 
gods than such as were compounded out of atoms, and therefore cor- 
ruptible. And thus does Origen declare the doctrine of Epicurus, not 
indeed as he pretended to hold it, but as, according to the tenor of his 
principles, he must have held it, had he really asserted any gods at all, 
oi tov “Eninovgou Se0t, oly Feror é atdumy TVyZUVOYTEG, uO TO OTOY emt Th 
TVOTATEL KVAAUTOL, TOKYMATEVOYTAL TAS PIOQOTOLOVS ATOMS UMoElET Fon ; 
Epicurus’s gods being compounded of atoms, and therefore by their 
very constitution corruptible, are in continual labor and toil, struggling 
with their corruptive principles.—Nevertheless if Epicurus had in good 
earnest asserted such a commonwealth of gods, as were neither made 
out of atoms, nor yet corruptible: so long as he denied the world to 
have been made by any mind or wisdom (as we have already declared) 
he ought not to be reckoned amongst the Theists, but Atheists. 
Thales the Milesian was one of the most ancient Greek philoso- 
phers, and that he admitted a plurality of gods in some sense, is evident 
from that saying of his cited by Aristotle,? zeta Seay xijor, all things 
are full of gods. But that notwithstanding he asserted one supreme 





1 Lucret. lib. iii. [ver. 150.] 2 Lib. iv. contra Celsus, p. 169. 


3 De Anima, lib. i. cap. viii. p. 17. tom. ii. oper. 
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and only unmade or self-existent Deity, is also manifest from that other 
apothegm of his in Laertius,! xgecBitatoy mevtay 0 De0s, ayévyntov yao * 
God is the oldest of all things, because he is unmade. From whence it 
may be concluded, that all Thales’s other gods were generated, and 
the offspring of one sole unmade Deity. 

Pherecydes Syrus was Thales’s contemporary of whom Aristotle in 
his Metaphysics? hath recorded, that he affirmed 10 yevyjcay mewroy 
ag.otoy, that the first principle, from whence all other things were gen- 
erated, was the best or an absolutely perfect being; so as that in the 
scale of nature, things did not ascend upwards from the most imperfect 
to the more perfect beings, but, on the contrary, descend downwards 
from the most perfect to the less perfect. Moreover, Laertius informs 
us, that this was the beginning of one of Pherecydes’s books, Zsvs wév 
Had xoovos sig ust, xd zO-ov 7v* Jupiter, and time, and the earth always 
were.— Where, notwithstanding, in the following words, he makes the 
earth to be dependent upon Jupiter ; though some reading xgovog here in- 
stead of zgovos, seem to understand him thus, that Jupiter and Saturn, 
really one and the same Numen, was always from eternity. How- 
ever, there is in these words an acknowledgement of one single and 
eternal Deity. 

Pythagoras was the most eminent of all the ancient philosophers, 
who, that he was a Polytheist as well as the other Pagans, may be 
concluded from the beginning of the Golden Verses (though not written 
by him,) 


> ‘ ‘ c , 

‘AS avatove pév mewta Feous VOMO, ws Ovuexerytat, 

Ti \ ’ co = I] 4 $ c > , - 
Luc, x0 C&B0U OQxoy* Ene YOWUS HYAVOUS 

Tovs te xataySoviors c¢8e Saiuovug, tvvouc délwr. 


Wherein men are exhorted in the first to worship the immortal gods, 
and that accordingly as they were appointed by law; after them 
the heroes, and last of all the terrestrial demons. And accordingly 
Laertius* gives this account of Pythagoras’s piety ; tyuasg Doig déty vo- 
pige nak Howry, un tas icas. That he conceived men ought to worship 
both the gods and the heroes, though not with equal honor.—And 
who these gods of Pythagoras were, the same writer also declareth,° 





' Lib. i. segm. xxxv. p. 21. 
2 Lib. xii. cap. iv. p. 446. tom. iv. oper. 3 Lib. i. segm. exix. p. 76. 
4 Lib. viii. segm. xxxiii. p. 514. Vide etiam segm. xxiii. p. 506. 

5 Segm. xxvii. p. 509. 
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HALoy te nar cehiyny “or ToS GAAOVS HoTégac sivor Feots' That they were 
in part, at least, the sun, and moon, and stars. 

Notwithstanding which, that Pythagoras acknowledged one su- 
preme and universal Numen, which therefore was the original of all 
those other gods, may partly appear from that prayer in the Golden 
Verses, which, whether written by Philolaus or Lysis, or some other 
follower of Pythagoras, were undoubtedly ancient and agreeable to his 
doctrine. 


l ~ , nn od ~ , co , 
ZeV MATEO, 4 TOAAWY TE HOKWY AVOELAS KTLOYTOS 
Ei nécow Oeikoug of TH Doiuove yoortou * 


Jupiter alme, malis jubeas vel solvier omnes: 
Omnibus utantur vel quonam dzemone monstra. 


Upon which Hierocles? thus writeth : toy soimtyy vol moréga tows tod 
ravtos %P0¢ 7 ToiG UvIayogsiors 1H TOU Aros, nod Zyvos, ovouate ceurtyery * 
du” Ov yag 10 sive, xo TO Civ, Tolg Mao UmaQye, TOUTOY JixoLoy uno Tihs 
éveoyeias ovouateodor* It was the manner of the Pythagoreans to hon- 
or the Maker and Father of this whole universe with the name of Dis 
and Zen, it being just, that he, who giveth being and life to all, should 
be denominated from thence.—And again afterward : t0 tot 4u0¢ ovo- 
po otuBodoy eotL, xot sixay Ey Qorh Snuovoeyixis ovatus, 14 ToS mQWTOUS 
Seusvors Tois Moayuaor TH ovouate Jia copias UnEoBodrr, Wong TiVAg ayol- 
patomoovs agiotovs, Out 1HYv Ovouatwr, wo Ou” sixovwr, gupavicor avTay 
tas Suvauerg* This very name Zeus is a convenient symbol or image of 
the demiurgical nature. And they, who first gave names to things, 
were by reason of a certain wonderful wisdom of theirs a kind of excel- 
lent statuaries ; they by those several names, as images, lively repre- 
senting the natures of things. Moreover, that this Pythagoric prayer 
was directed to the supreme Numen and King of gods, Jamblichus thus 
declares in his Protreptics,? éy 61 tovtoig ioe wév KQiotn Maeaxlyors sig THY 
Selay evOooviay i) peuryuéry toils svzois nod avuxdjosor Tar Fear, xod woe 
huota Tov Baowéws avtwy Jog: Here is an excellent exhortation of these 
Golden Verses to the pursuit of Divine felicity, mingled together with 
prayers and the invocation of the gods, but especially of that Jupiter 
who is the king of them.—Moreover the same might further appear 








1 Salmas. Pref. in Tab. Ceb. Arab. 
2 Comment. in Aurea Carmina Pythag. p. 200. edit. Needhami. 
3 Cap. iii. p. 10. edit. Arcerii. 
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from those Pythagoric fragments,! that are still extant; as that of Ocel- 
lus Lucanus, and others, who were moralists, in which as gods are 
sometimes spoken of plurally, so also is God often singularly used for 
that supreme Deity, which containeth the whole. 

But this will be most of all manifest from what hath been recorded 
concerning the Pythagoric philosophy, and its making a monad the 
first principle. It is true, indeed, that the writer De Placitis Philoso- 
phorum doth affirm Pythagoras to have asserted two substantial princi- 
ples self-exisent, a monad and a dyad; by the former of which, as God 
is confessed to have been meant, so the latter of them is declared with 
some uncertainty, it being in one place interpreted to be a demon, or a 
principle of evil ;? ZuSayogus tov agyay thy wév wovdda Feov, xo tayo- 
Sov, Hig Eotly % TOU Eros Powe, @vTOS 6 vovs* tyy O° aoguotoy Svada Sat- 
pova, zat to xaxoy, etc. Pythagoras’s first principle is God and Good, 
which is the nature of unity, and a perfect mind; but his other princi- 
ple of duality is a demon or evil.—But in another place expounded to 
be matter : ° wad ty povada xat dogiotoy Juvada éy tos Hozuis* omevde 
Og GUTM THY HOxYaY % wey Ext TO MoLYTLKXOY otTLOY xal EdLnOY, (OMEQ éoTL VOUS 
6 Geog) 9 8 én 10 MaPHtixoy TE zal Ohixov (OmEQ EoTiY O OQuTOS xOGMOS") 
Pythagoras’s principles were a monad and infinite quality: the former 
of them an active principle, Mind or God; the latter passive and mat- 
ter. And Plutarch in some other writings of his, declares that the first 
matter did not exist alone by itself dead and inanimate, but acted with 
an irrational soul; and that both these together made up the wicked 
demon of his. And, doubtless, this book De Placitis Philosophorum 
was either written by Plutarch himself, or else by some disciple and 
follower of his according to his principles. Wherefore this account 
which is therein given of the Pythagoric doctrine, was probably infect- 
ed with that private conceit of Plutarch’s, that God and a wicked de- 
mon, or else matter, together with an irrational soul, self-existent, were 
the first principles of the universe. Though we do acknowledge 
that others also, besides Plutarch, have supposed Pythagoras to have 
made two self-existent principles, God and matter, but not animate, 
nor informed, as Plutarch supposed, with any irrational or wicked 
soul. 

Notwithstanding which, it may well be made a re whether 





1 These are , published by Dr. Thomas Gale in his Opuseuta Veter. 
Moral et Mytholog. Amsterd. 1638. in 8vo. 


2 De Placit. Philos. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 881. 
3 Lib. i. cap. iii. [p. 876. tom. ii. oper.] 
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Pythagoras by his dyad meant matter or no ; because Malchus or Por- 
phyrius, in the life of Pythagoras, thus interprets those two Pythagoric 
principles of unity and duality ;! 10 aituoy tig ouunvoias nat thg cUUMO- 
Hsia, nab tig Cwrngias THY Ohwy TOU xaTH Ta’TR xOL woA’THS ExyoVTOS, EY 
NQOTHYOQEVTUY, HHL YH TO EV TOIS KOT UEQOS Ey ToLOUTOY UmEOZEL, YWUEYOU 
TOis wéQETL xu TUUMVOLY, xaTH psTOVoLaY TOU MEaTOV uitiou* TOY dé TIS 
ELEQOTHTOS “UL AYLOOTNTOS xO TUYTOS TOU MEQLOTOU xul ev uETABOAH nut oAdote 
ahiwg Ezovtos Svosd7 Aoyor xat Svada meoonyogevoov* ‘The cause of that 
sympathy, harmony, and agreement, which is in things, and of the 
conservation of the whole, which is always the same and like itself, was 
by Pythagoras called unity or a monad (that unity, which is in the 
things themselves, being but a participation of the first cause): but the 
reason of alterity, inequality and unconstant irregularity in things, was 
by him called a dyad.—T hus, according to Porphyrius, by the Pytha- 
goric dyad is not so much meant matter, as the infinite and indetermi- 
nate nature, and the passive capability of things. So that the monad 
and dyad of Pythagoras seem to have been the same with Plato’s wéga¢ 
and «zegor, his finite and infinite in his Philebus; the former of which 
two only is substantial, that first most simple being, the cause of all 
unity, and the measure of all things. 

However, if Pythagoras’s dyad be to be understood of a substantial mat- 
ter, it will not therefore follow, that he supposed matter to be self-exist- 
ent and independent upon the Deity, since, according to the best and 
most ancient writers, his dyad was no primary but a secondary thing 
only, and derived from his Monad, the sole original of all things. Thus 
Diogenes Laertius tells us,” that Alexander, who wrote the successions 
of philosophers, affirmed he had found in the Pythagoric Commenta- 
ries, “ozny wey TOY Onaytay, woreda’ é O8 tig wovndos, Uogurtoy Juada, 
ws ay VAnY TH “ovads aitio Ort Uootivas* that a Monad was the princi- 
ple of all things, but that from this Monad was derived infinite duality, 
as matter for the Monad to work upon, as the active cause.—With 
which agreeth Hermias,* affirming this to be one of the greatest of all 
the Pythagoric mysteries, that a Monad was the sole principle of all 
things. Accordingly whereunto, Clemens Alexandrinus cites this pas- 
sage * out of Thearidas, an ancient Pythagorean, in his book concern- 
ing nature, ‘A HOxe T@Y OYTOY, Hoye usy Oytws ulndiva, pias Ketvo yoo éy 





1 Pj, 203. 2 Lib. viii. segm. xxv, p. 507, 
3 Trrisione Philos. Gentilis, sec. xvi. p. 225. 


4 Dr. Cudworth does not cite this passage as it is in Clemens Alex- 
andr. but as it is given by Euseb. Preeparat. Evangel. lib. v, cap. xxiv. 
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“oye é éotw ty zat povoy,! the true principle of all things was only 
one; for this wasin the beginning one alone.—Which words also seem 
to imply the world to have had a novity of existence or beginning of 
duration. And, indeed, however Ocellus Lucanus writes, yet that — 
Pythagoras himself did not hold the eternity of the world, may be con- 
cluded from what Porphyrius? records of him, where he gives an ac- 
count of that his superstitious abstinence from beans; ot tHs mQwrns aQ- 
ANG Kal yEevéosws Tagattousyys, xad MohA@Y Umoe oUYHVEYMEVOY KO OVOTELQO- 
MEVOY KOE OVOTHMOMEVOY ev TH YI); xOT Ohiyov yévEoIC nol Svaxouoig ovvéotn, 
Sawy TE OWoU yevousyay, xat putay avadiWouevay, tote 2) AMO Tg aHUTHS 
onmedovos, avFownous cvothvar xa xveporvs Phactivar' That at the be- 
ginning things being confounded and mingled together, the generation 
and secretion of them afterward proceeded by degrees, animals and 
plants appearing ; at which time, also, from the same putrefied matter, 
sprung up both men and beans.— 

Pythagoras is generally reported to have held a trinity of Divine 
hypostases : and, therefore, when St. Cyril® affirmeth Pythagoras to 
have called God wiywouw tay oluy xvxloy, not navtwy xuivyynow, the anima- 
tion of the whole heavens, and the motion of all things—adding, that 
God was not, as some supposed, éxtog 175 Otaxoouyjoews, GAN év WUT Ohos 
év ohm, without the fabric of the world, but whole in the whole—this 
seems properly to be understood of that third Divine hypostasis of the 
Pythagoric trinity, namely, the eternal Psyche. Again, when God is 
called in Plutarch,* according to Pythagoras, avt0¢ 6 vovc, mind itself 
—this seems to be meant properly of his second hypostasis ; the su- 
preme Deity, according to him, being something above mind or intel- 
lect. In like manner, when in Cicero,’ Pythagoras’s opinion concern- 
ing the Deity is thus represented : “‘ Deum esse animum per naturam 
rerum omnium intentum et commeantem, ex quo animi nostri carpe- 
rentur ;” that God was a mind passing through the whole nature of 
things, from whom our souls were, as it were, decerped or cut out— 
and again, ‘‘ex universa mente divina delibato esse animos nostros ;” 
this in all probability was to be understood also either of the third or 
second Divine hypostasis, and not of the first, which was properly 
called by him 70 y and moves, a unity and monad ;® and also, as Plu- 





1 Strom. v. p. 611. [p. 728. edit. Potteri.] 

? In vita Pythag. p. 43. edit. Kusteri. 

3 Contra Julian. lib. i. p. 30. 

4 De Placit. Philosoph. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 881. 

5 De Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. xi. p. 2895. tom. ix. oper. 
6 Met. |. i. c. vi. [p. 262. tom. iv. oper.] 
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tarch! tells us, t0 aya%or, goodness itself—Aristotle plainly affirmeth, 
that some of the ancient theologers amongst the Pagans made égwte, or 
Love, to be the first principle of all things, that is, the supreme Deity ; 
and we have already showed, that Orpheus was one of these. For 
when tows modvtegnis and wodvuytic, delightful Love, and that, which is 
not blind, but full of wisdom and counsel—is 1aade by him to be avto- 
teléc and mosofutatoy, self-perfect and the oldest of all things—it is 
plain, that he supposed it to be nothing Jess than the supreme Deity. 
Wherefore, since Pythagoras is generally affirmed to have followed the 
Orphic principles, we may from hence presume, that he did it in this 
also. Though it be very true, that Plato, who called the supreme Deity 
tayadov, as well as Pythagoras, did dissent from the Orphic theology 
in this, and would not acknowledge Love for a name of the supreme 
Deity ; as when in his Symposion in the person of Agatho he speaks 
thus : Daidow molla tlhe Ouohoyay, toUTO ovy duoloya, ws ”Eows Kgovov 
nor Tostov apyarortsgos éotiv’ alla yur vedtatoy avroy sivo Jeary, nol ose 
veov’ ‘Though I should readily grant to Phedrus many other things, 
yet I cannot consent to him in this, that Love was older than Saturn 
and Iapet ; but, on the contrary, I do affirm hirs to be the youngest of 
the gods, as he is always youthful. They, who made Love older than 
Saturn as well as [apet, supposed it to be the supreme Deity : where- 
fore Plato here, on the contrary, affirms Love not to be the supreme 
Deity or Creator of all, but a creature ; a certain junior god ; or, in- 
deed, as he afterward adds, not so much a god as a demon, it being a 
thing which plainly implies imperfection in it. ‘‘ Love (saith he) is a 
philosopher, whereas Dewy ovdels pidocopel, ovd éxrvPuuet coos yeréoS- oe 
%otv yaa, no god philosophizeth, nor desires to be made wise, because 
he is so already.”—Agreeably with which doctrine of his, Plotinus? 
determines, that Love is peculiar to that middle rank of beings called 
souls ; tao wun, apooditn xod ToUTO aivittetaL nod TH THS HpQoditys ye— 
véFLvet, nod 6 EQS O MET UUTAS yevdusvog* eo ovY uaTa Pia” ExovTe puxN 
Sov, Evadjvas Félovos, wonsg magFévos xuln mo0¢ xehoy avdoa. oTay O8 
sic yéveow ehPovou, otoy prynotsiuic anatnIT, Adov aosouéyn Fvyntoy towre., 
gonuiy watoog uBoifetas, etc. Every soul is a Venus, which is also inti- 
mated by Venus’s nativity, and Love’s being begotten with her: 
wherefore the soul being in its right natural state loves God, desiring 
to be united with him, which is a pure, heavenly and virgin love ; but 
when it descends to generation, being courted with these amorous 


1 De Placit. Philos. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 881. 
2 Libro de Bono vel Uno, Ennead. vi. lib. ix. cap. xii. p. 768. 
Vol. I. 63 
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allurements here below, and deceived by them, it changeth that its 
Divine and heavenly love for another mortal one : but if it again shake 


off these lascivious and wanton loves, and keep itself chaste from them, | 


returning back to its own father and original, it will be rightly affected 
as it ought.—But the reason of this difference betwixt the Orpheists 
and Plato, that the former made Love to be the oldest of all the 
gods, but the latter to be a junior’ god or demon, proceeded only from 
an equivocation in the word love. For Plato’s Love was the daughter 
of Penia, that is, poverty and indigency, together with a mixture of 
ITogos, or riches ; and being so as it were compounded of plenty and 
poverty, was in plain language no other than the love of desire, which, 
as Aristotle affirmeth, is wet Avs, accompanied with grief and pain. 
But that Orphic and Pythagoric love was nothing else but wogog and 
euzogie, infinite riches and plenty, a love of redundancy and overflow- 
ing fulness, delighting to communicate itself, which was therefore said 
to be the oldest of all things and the most perfect, that is, the supreme 
Deity ; according to which notion also, in the Scripture itself, God 
seems to be called love, though the word be not there owe, but eyany. 
But, to say the truth, Parmenides’s love (however made a principle 
somewhere by Aristotle!) seems to be neither exactly the same with 
the Orphic, nor yet with the Platonic love, it being not the supreme 
Deity, and yet the first of the created gods ; which appears from Sim- 
plicius’s® connecting these two verses of his together in this manner : 


> | ‘ “7 , ’ co , ~ 
Ey O& péow tovtay Oaiuwy og muvta xuBeore, 
, < ~ ae 3S ’ ' 
TUUTNY nal Fev attiay sivas pyot, deyar, 


, ‘ »” ~ , 
Howtictoy wey eguta Peay pytiooato mavtoy * 
t 


In the midst of these elements is that God, which governeth all things, 
and whom Parmenides, affirmeth to be the cause of gods, writing thus: 
God first of all created Love, before the other gods.—Wherefore by 
this Love of Parmenides is understood nothing else, but the lower soul 
of the world, together with a plastic nature, which though it be the 
original of motion and activity in this corporeal world, yet is it but a 
secondary or created god ; before whose production, necessity is said 
by those Ethnic theologers to have reigned : the true meaning whereof 
seems to be this, that before that Divine Spirit moved upon the waters, 








! Physicor. lib. i. cap. ii. iii. p. 446. tom. i. oper. Adde Metaph. lib. i. 
wap. Vv. p. 269. 
2 Commentar. in Aristot. Phys. p 152. edit. Greec. Aldin. 
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and brought things into an orderly system, there was nothing but the 
necessity of material motions, unguided by any orderly wisdom or 
method for good (that is, by Love) in that confused and floating chaos. 

But Pythagoras, it seemeth, did not only call the supreme Deity a 
monad, but also a tetrad or tetractys ; for, it is generally affirmed, that 
Pythagoras himself was wont to swear hereby: though Porphyrius and 
Jamblichus and others write, that the disciples of Pythagoras swore by 
Pythagoras, who had delivered to them the doctrine or cabala of this 
Tetractys. Which Tetractys also in the Golden Verses is called xny7 
asvycov pvoéws, the fountain of the eternal nature, an expression, that 
cannot properly belong to any thing but the supreme Deity. And thus 
Hierocles,! ovx tory einsiv 0 un tig tetgaxtVos, we Gitns, not Kons HoTHTOL" 
E0TL YQ, ws Epausr, Snuoveyos THY Ohwy, xal aitia n Treas, Osos vontos, 
aitiog tov ovgariou, xal aicdytov Osov. There is nothing in the whole 
world, which doth not depend upon the T'etractys, as its root and prin- 
ciple. For the Tetrad is, as we have already said, the Maker of all 
things ; the intelligible God, the cause of the heavenly and sensible god, 
that is, of the animated world or heaven.—Now the latter Pythagoreans 
and Platonists endeavor to give reasons, why God should be called Te- 
tras or Tetractys, from certain mysteries in that number four, as for ex- 
ample ; first, because the tetrad is Ouvvaysg Jsxedoc, the power of the 
decad—it virtually containing the whole decad in it, which is all 
numbers or beings; but the bottom of this mystery is no more than 
this, that one, two, three, four, added all together, make up ten. 
Again, because the tetrad is an arithmetical mediety betwixt the monad 
and the hebdomad ; which monad and hebdomad are said to agree in 
this, that as the monad is ingenit or unmade, it being the original and 
fountain of all numbers, so is the hebdomad said to be, not only za@Févos, 
but aujtwg, a motherless, as well as virgin number.—Wherefore the 
tetrad lying in the middle betwixt the ingenit monad, and the mother- 
less virgin hebdomad ; and it being both begotten and begetting, say 
they, must needs be a very mysterious number, and fitly represent the 
Deity. Whereas, indeed, it was therefore unfit to represent the Deity, 
because it is begotten by the multiplication of another number ; as the 
hebdomad therefore doth not very fitly symbolize with it neither, be- 
cause it is barren or begets nothing at all within the decad, for which 
cause it is called a virgin. Again, it is further added, that the tetrad 
fitly resembles that, which is solid, because, as a point answers to a 
monad, and a line to a dyad, anda superficies to a triad, (the first and 
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the solid, the first pyramid being found in it. But, upon this considera- 
tion, the tetrad could not be so fit a symbol of the incorporeal Deity, 
neither as of the corporeal world. Wherefore these things being all so 
trifling, slight and fantastical, and it being really absurd for Pythagoras 
to call his Monad a Tetrad; the late conjecture of some learned men 
amongst us! seems to be much more probable, that Pythagoras’s 
Tetractys was really nothing else but the Tetragrammaton, or that pro- 
per name of the supreme God amongst the Hebrews, consisting of four 
letters or consonants. Neither ought it to be wondered at, that Pytha- 
goras (who besides his travelling into Egypt, Persia, and Chaldea, and 
his sojourning at Sidon, is affirmed by Josephus, Porphyrius and others, 
to have conversed with the Hebrews also) should be so well acquainted 
with the Hebrew Tetragrammaton, since it was not unknown to the 
Heturians and Latins, their Jove being certainly nothing else. And 
indeed, it is the opinion of some philologers, that even in the Golden 
Verses themselves, notwithstanding the seeming repugnancy of the 
syntax, it is not Pythagoras, that is sworn by, but this ‘Tetractys or 
Tetragrammaton ; that is, Jova or Jehovah, the name of God, being put 
for God himself, according to that received doctrine of the Hebrews 
NUT 172W7172W NI that God and his name were all one—as if the 
meaning of those words, 


Not ‘ ‘ ec ’ ~ h) , T; ‘ 

LL Ma TOY LsTeom wuye TaQudoyta TsTQuxtUY 
7 > , 

Tlayav nevveou pvoeos. 





were this: By the Tetragrammaton or Jovah, who hath communicated 
[himself or] the fountain of the eternal nature to our human souls; for — 
these, according to the Pythagoric doctrine, were said to be! ex mente 
divina carpte et delibate, i. e. nothing but derivative streams from that 
first fountain of the Divine mind. 

Wherefore we shall now sum up all concerning Pythagoras in this 
conclusion of St. Cyril’s :3 idov 47 capac, eva te sivas éyer Tov Toy Chow 
Osoy, xat navtwv aoxny eoydtny Te THY avtov SuvauEHY, PooTHoa nal 
piynory, jtor Cooroinaw tay dhov xo xinhov marta xlvnow maghutoe O€ 
Th NEVE TAQ AUTOU xual Thy &% TOU uy OvtOS sig TO eva xlynow Aayorto 
gaivetor’ Behold we see clearly, that Pythagoras held there was one 





; Selden de Diis Syris Syntagm. ii. cap. i..p. 209, 210. et Theophilus 
Gale in his Court of the Gentiles, part ii. lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 147. edit. 
Oxon. 1672. in quarto, 


? Cicer. de Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. xi. p. 2895. oper. 
3 Con. Jul. |. i. [p. 30.] 
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God of the whole universe, the principle and cause of all things, the 
illuminator, animator, and quickener of the whole, and original of mo- 
tion; from whom all things were derived, and brought out of non-entity 
into being. . | . 

Next to Pythagoras, in order of time, was Xenophanes the Coloph- 
onian, the head of the Eleatic sect of philosophers, who, that he was 
an assertor both of many gods and one God, sufficiently appears from 
that verse of his before cited, and attested both by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus,! and Sextus the philosopher : 


ve ‘ ~ | , ' 
Eig Osos &y te Feoicr xo avPQumovwr psy totos 


Thereisone God, the greatest both amongst gods and men.—Concern- 
ing which greatest God, this other verse of Kenophanes is also 
vouched ; 


> ld x 
Kai anavevds wovoto voov, posvi nuvta xoadatyer’ 


That he moveth the whole world without any labor or toil, merely by 
mind.—Besides which, Cicero? and others tell us, that this Xenophanes 
philosophizing concerning the supreme Deity, was wont to call it ev x0d 
may, one and all—as being one most simple being, that virtually con- 
taineth all things. But Xenophanes’s Theosophy, or Divine philosophy, 
is most fully declared by Simplicius out of Theophrastus in this man- 
ner :>,Miow de tiv coeynr, i101 Ev 10 Cy Hod Tay, nob OUTE MEMEQuomEroY 
OUTE UMELQOY, OLTE xLVOUMEVOY OUTE HQEUotY, ZEVOparnY TOY Kodoparioy 
tov Iugueridov dWacruhoy inoriderDai pnow 6 Osopguotos. Guohoyay 
Etégas sivat uchhoy H TiS MEQL PUoEWS ioTOglas, THY uYHUNY TIg¢ TOUTOV 
ddéyc. TO yag ey TovTO xob moy TOY Osov theyey 6 Zevoqarys’ ov Eva 
pév Osixvvow é& tov navtmy xoatiotoY sivear’ TheoyvaY yoQ pyoW OVvtwyY, 
Omolws avayxn ULAQZELY MOL TO xQUTEY’ TO OE MAYTMY HQKTLOTOY xO: KLQLOTOY” 


U nae ' Os 20 ' \ ” 1 ” ” ’ 
Osos ayvEvyTOV & EGELKVUEY “Ob OTE On QTLELOOY OUTE WET EOKOMEVOV 





sive’ OLOte &ELQOY MEY TO MN OY, WS OUTE HOYTY Exo NTE WETOY [NTE TEAOS. 
meguivery O& mQ0$ GAAnAa te ThEio agaMdyoing O8 uot THY xivnoLY a~puLoEt 
nod THY Hosuar’ axivytoy uér, etc. Theophrastus affirmeth, that Xeno- 
phanes the Colophonian, Parmenides’s master, made one principle of 
all things, he calling it one and all, and determining it to be neither 
finite nor infinite (in a certain sense) and neither moving nor resting. 
Which Theophrastus also declares, that Xenophanes in this did not 


1 Stromat. lib. v. p. 714. 
2 In Acad. Quest. lib. iv. cap. xxxvii. p. 2315. tom. viii. oper. 
3 In Aristot. Phys. p. 5, 6. 
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write as a natural philosopher or physiologer, but as a metaphysician or 
theologer only ; Xenophanes’s one and all being nothing else but God. 
Whom he proved to be one solitary being from hence, because God is 
the best and most powerful of all things; and there being many de- 
grees of entity, there must needs be something supreme to rule over all. 
Which best and most powerful Being can be but one. He also did 
demonstrate it to be unmade, as likewise to be neither finite nor infinite 
(in a certain sense;) as he removed both motion and rest from God. 
Wherefore, when he saith, that God always remaineth or resteth the 
same, he understands not this of that rest which is opposite to motion, 
and which belongs to such things as may be moved; but of a certain 
other rest, which is both above that motion and its contrary.—From 
whence it is evident, that Xenophanes supposed (as Sextus the philoso- 
pher also affirmeth) God to be incorporeal, a being unlike to all other 
things, and therefore of which no image could be made. And now we 
understand, that Aristotle' dealt not ingenuously with Xenophanes, 
when from that expression of his, that God was opa:goeidis, or sphery- 
form—he would infer that Xenophanes made God to be a body, and 
nothing else but the round corporeal world animated; which yet was 
repugnant also to another physical hypothesis of thissame Xenophanes, 
ametoous HAlous siven xo oedijvas, that there were infinite suns and moons ; 
—by which moons he understood planets, affirming them to be all 
habitable earths, as Cicero tells us.2 Wherefore, as Simplicius resolves, 
God was said to be opazgoedys, or sphery-form—by Xenophanes only 
in this sense, as being tavtayoFev ouovos, every way like and uniform.— 
However, it is plain, that Xenophanes asserting one God, who was all, 
or the universe, could not acknowledge a multitude of partial, self-ex- 
istent deities. 

Heraclitus was no clear, but a confounded philosopher (he being 
neither a good naturalist nor metaphysician) and therefore it is very 
hard, or rather impossible, to reconcile his several opinions with one 
another. Which is a thing the less to be wondered at, because, 
amongst the rest of his opinions, this also is said to have been one, that 
contradictories may be true: and his writings were accordingly, as 
Plato intimates, stuffed with unintellizible, mysterious nonsense.? For, 
first, he is affirmed to have acknowledged no other substance besides 
body, and to have maintained,’ that all things did flow, and _hothing 


1 Vid. libr. de Xenophane, Zenno et Gorgia, cap. iv. p. 843, , 844, 
2 Vid. Acad. Queest. lib. iv. cap, xxxix. p. 2319. tom. viii. oper. 
3 Vide sext. Empiric. Hypotypos. lib. i. cap. xxix. p. 53. 

4 Vide Platon. in Convivio, p, 321. 
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stand or remain the same; and yet in his epistles (according to the 
common opinion of philosophers at that time) doth he suppose the pre- 
and post-existence of human souls in these words;! taza xol wuyy 
poartsvetor amodvery Ewvtns 70 woté &% TOU Deouotygiov TovtOU' xo TELOUEVOU 
TOU GCHMATOS EXXUNTOVOU., KVOMIUYNOKETHL TH TUTOLO yooLH, tyIev xaTEPovoL: 
meoisSuhdeto Osov owux teFvev0g toto, 0 Joxéi, etc. My soul seemeth to 
vaticinate and presage its approaching dismission and freedom from this 
its prison; and looking out, as it were, through the cracks and crannies 
of this body, to remember those its native regions or countries, from 
whence descending it was clothed with this flowing mortal body ; 
which is made up and constipated of phlegm, choler, serum, blood, 
nerves, bones and flesh.—And, not only so, but he also there acknow!l- 
edgeth the soul’s immortality, which Stoics, allowing its permanency 
after death, for some time at least, and to the next conflagration, did 
deny ; dvcsta: 10 odue sig To simaguevor, Gdda ov wuyn Otostar’ Ado 
adavatoy ove ZLOHMM, so OVOUVOY avamtHosToL mETXooLos DéSovto OE pe 
aidéguor Sowor, xod moduteocouur ovx éy avdFoumos alk év Force. This 
body shall be fatally changed to something else ; but my soul shal] not 
die or perish, but, being an immortal thing, shall fly away mounting up- 
wards to heaven; those etherial houses shal! receive me, and I shall no 
longer converse with men, but gods.—Again, though Heraclitus assert- 
ed the fatal necessity of all things, yet notwithstanding was he a strict 
moralist, and upon this account highly esteemed by the Stoics, who 
followed him in this and other things; and he makes no small pretence 
to it himself in his epistle to Hermodorus,? at fuovys todAot xa Ovozeoeo— 
tutor eFhor xotwodwvra vevdxynxe yOoves, veviznna yonuata, vevixnne 
grhotimiar, xotercdoon Sedinr, xoterahoon xohoxslay’ ovx avTAeyer pot 
usdn poBeitad we Aimy, poBsttat us OQyH xuTH TolTMY BUTeY xal aUTOS 
coTepavauas, tuavtT® énitattoy, ovy vu Hvgvodéws: I have also had my 
difficult labors and conflicts as well as Hercules; I have conquered 
ambition ; I have subdued cowardice and flattery ; neither fear nor in- 
temperance can control me; grief and anger are afraid of me, and fly 
away from me. ‘These are the victories, for which I am crowned, not 
by Eurystheus, but as being made master of myself—Lastly, though 
Heraclitus made fire to be the first principle of all things, and had some 
odd passages imputed to him, yet notwithstanding was hea devout 
religionist, he supposing, that fiery matter of the whole universe animan- 


' Vide Epistol. Greecas ab Eihardo Lubino editas. Heidelberg. 1601. in 
octavo. p. 54, 55. 


2 Apud Lubinum, ubi supra, p. 50. 
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tem esse et Deum, to be an animal and God.—And as he acknowledged 
many gods, according to that which Asistotle! recordeth of him, that 
when some passing by had espied him sitting in a smoky cottage, he 
bespake them after this manner, Introite, nam et hic dit sunt, Come in, 
I pray, for here there are gods also ;—he supposing all places to be full 
of gods, demons and souls: so was he an undoubted assertor of one su- 
preme Numen, that governs all things, and that such as could neither 
be represented by images, nor confined to temples. For after he had 
been accused of impiety by Euthycles, he writes to Hermodorus in this 
manner :2 add, © auodeis KyFQuno, Sidakure rodtoy juss tt or 6 G05; 
mov 0 éotiv 0 Fe0¢; &v Tols vaois anoxexherouevos ; evosBEig 78, OF EV OxOTEL 





tov Ssov togvete— Graidevtot, ovx tate OTb ovx EoTL eos yEvQoxuntos” 
ovdé & aozns Buow tye ovdé tyer Eva megiBohov' Ak Ohog 6 xogMos AUTH 
vaos éott, Cworg xl mMUTOIS xa HoTeOLS mMeMoixAuévos’ But O you unwise 
and unlearned! teach us first what God is, that so you may be believed in 
accusing me of impiety: tell us where God is. Is he shut up within the 
walls of temples? is this your piety to place God in the dark, or to make 
him a stony God? O you unskilful! know ye not, that God is not made 
with hands, and hath no basis or fulcrum to stand upon, nor can be in- 
closed within the walls of any temple ; the whole world, variegated with 
plants, animals and stars being his temple ?—And again, ag otx eiul 
evosinc, Evdixheis, O¢ movos oda Pov ; éxv Oé uy tOgvd7 Feov Boos, ovx 
tou Geog; éav Jé& WovFi wy Geov, Geog eoty ; wore iFor Pedy, wagrvess® 
oyu Jet pogrugely, oie ihiov' yvE avt@™ xual Husoa uaQTYgovTW Goor aut 
UKOTUQES, 77) OlN xOQMOPoQo’oa, pogtus’ aelyvys O xUxhos, éxelvou EQyor, 
oveariog wootvgia. Am I impious, O Euthycles, who alone know what 
God is? is there no God without altars? or are stones the only witness- 
es of him? No, his own works give testimony to him, and principally 
the sun; night and day bear witness of him; the earth bringing forth 
fruits, declares him ; the circle of the moon, that was made by him, is 
a heavenly testimony of him. 

In the next place, Anaxagoras, the Clazomenian philosopher, 
comes to be considered, whose predecessors of the Ionic order (after 
Thales) as Anaximander, Anaximenes and Hippo, were (as hath been 
already observed) Materialists and Atheists; they acknowledging no 
other substance besides body, and resolving all things into the motions, 
passions, and affections of it. Whence was that cautious advice given 


1 De Partib. Animal. lib. i. cap. v. p. 481. tom. ii. oper. 
2 Apud Lubin. ubi supra, p. 50. 
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by Jamblichus,! xgotiua tyy "Irodimny pihocogiay ty te compote 20d? 
aita Fewootour, ths Iovixhs tig ta count meonyouusyws emvoxomOLuErys * 
Prefer the Italic philosophy, which contemplates incorporeal substances 
by themselves, before the Ionic, which principally considers bodies.— 
And Anaxagoras was the first of these Ionics, who went out of that 
road ; for seeing a necessity of some other cause, besides the material 
{matter being not able so much as to move itself, and much less if it 
could, by fortuitous motion, to bring itself into an orderly system and 
compages ;) he therefore introduced mind into the Cosmopeeia, as the 
principal cause of the universe; which mind is the same with God. 
Thus Themistius,* speaking of Anaxagoras, voty xol Sov meatos éra- 
YAYOUEVOS TH} KOTMOTOLLA, HO OV TUTE KYOWOS TIS PTEwWS TAY THMATOY” 
He was the first (that is, amongst the Ionic philosophers) who brought 
in mind and God to the Cosmopeia, and did not derive all things from 
senseless bodies. And to the same purpose Plutarch, in the life of Per- 
icles,? toig ddovg mewtOS ov Tiyny OVD’ avayxny, Sioxoopijosws woxnY, “Aho 
your énéatyos xaeFagov xai &xoatoy* The other Ionic philosophers before 
Anaxagoras made fortune and blind necessity, that is, the fortuitous and 
necessary motions of the matter, to be the only Original of the world ; 
but Anaxagoras was the first, who affirmed a pure and sincere mind to 
preside over all. Anaxagoras therefore supposed two substantial self- 
existent principles of the universe, one an infinite Mind or God, the 
other an infinite Homoiomery of matter, or infinite atoms ; not unqual- 
ified, such as those of Empedocles and Democritus, which was the 
most ancient and genuine atomology; but similar, such as were seve- 
rally endued with all manner of qualities and forms, which physiology 
of his therefore was a spurious kind of Atomism. Anaxagoras indeed 
did not suppose God to have created matter out of nothing, but that he 
was jews won, the principle of its motion, and also tot sv xal xodde 
attic, the regulator of this motion for good—and consequently the cause 
of all the order, pulchritude, and harmony of the world: for which rea- 
son this Divine principle was called also by him, not only mind, but 
good; it being that, which acts for the sake of good. Wherefore ac- 
cording to Anaxagoras, first, the world was not eternal, but had a be- 
ginning in time ; and before the world was made, there was from eterni- 
ty an infinite congeries of similar and qualified atoms, self-existent, 
without either order or motion: secondly, the world was not afterward 





1 Symb. xxxvi. p. 159. [potius in Orat. protrept. ad philosph. p. 159. 
edit. Arcerii. | 


2 Orat. xv. [p. 317. edit. Harduini.] 3 Page 154. tom. i. oper. 
Vol. E 64 
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made by chance, but by Mind or God, first moving the matter, and 
then directing the motion of it so as to bring it into this orderly system 
and compages. So that rots was zoouozovios, Mind, the first maker of 
the world, and votg Bacidevs oveavod te zat vic, Mind, that which still 
governs the same, the king and sovereign monarch of heaven and earth. 
Thirdly, Anaxagoras’s Mind and God was purely incorporeal : to which 
purpose his words recorded. by Simplicius! are very remarkable ; lots 
wéuxtoe ovdert yojuate’ GAde udvosg avtos ep Euvtod gotLy, si pr YAO EP 
Eavrod qv, aldo Tép Euguixto KAM, METELyEY AY EKYTOY YonUaTOY, ti éuguLX— 
TO Té* éy TaVTL yug MUYtOS WOige evecTLY* wWomEQ év TOIg MECTDEY Euol AE- 
hextow* “ob avexchhusy avtov te cUumEYeYUEVa, MOTE UNDEYOS YORMATOS xQa- 
rly Ouoing, we xal movoy govta Ep EuUTOV* toTL YaQ AeMTOTATOY Te MAVTOY 
ZLONMATOY, zat xaFAQWTUTOY* xal YraunY ye TMEQL MaYTOS MHOAY ioxEL* xO 
iozver utyvotov* Mind is mingled with nothing, but is alone by itself 
and separate ; for if it were not by itself secrete from matter, but min- 
gled therewith, it would then partake of all things, because there is 
something of all in every thing; which things mingled together with it 
would hinder it, so that it could not master or conquer any thing, as if 
alone by itself: for mind is the most subtile of all things, and the most 
pure, and has the knowledge of all things, together with an absolute 
power over all.—Lastly, Anaxagoras did not suppose a multitude of un- 
made minds, co-existent from eternity, as so many partial causes and 
governors of the world, but only one infinite Mind or God, ruling over 
all. 

Indeed, it may well be made a question, whether or no, besides this 
supreme and universal Deity, Anaxagoras did acknowledge any of those 
other inferior gods, then worshipped by the Pagans? because it is cer- 
tain, that though he asserted Infinite mind to be the maker and gover- 
nor of the whole world, yet he was accused by the Athenians for Athe- 


ism, and besides a mulct imposed upon him, banished for the same; . 


the true ground whereof was no other than this, because he affirmed 
the sun to be nothing but a mass of fire, and the moon and earth, hav- 
ing mountains and valleys, cities and houses in it; and probably con- 
cluded the same of all the other stars and planets, that they were either 
fires, as the sun, or habitable earths as the moon; wherein, supposing 
them not to be animated, he did consequently deny them to be gods. 
Which his ungodding of the sun, moon and stars, was then looked up- 
on by the vulgar as nothing less than absolute Atheism; they being 
very prone to think, that if there were not many understanding beings 





) In Arist. Phys. lib. i. fol. 38. cap. ii. 
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Superior to men, and if the sun, moon, and stars were not such, and 
therefore in their language gods, there was no God at all. Neither 
was it the vulgar only, who condemned Anaxagoras for this, but even 
those two grave philosophers, Socrates and Plato, did the like; the 
first! in his apology made to the Athenians, where he calls this opinion 
of Anaxagoras absurd ; the second in his book of Laws, where he com- 
plains of this doctrine as a great inlet into Atheism, in this manner : 
2 guov nul cov otay texurore Aéyousy ws siot Feol, taVTH aVTE MOOG PEQOVTES, 
Hardy TE nod oedijyny nal GoTED xat yhY, wo Fors xat Feta Ovta, U0 THY oO- 
Qay tTovtwy AY O.TEETEELO MEVOL ay héyousy, Wo yay te xa AiGous ovta aT, xo 
ovdéy Tay oyFownsioy noayuatwy poortivey Svveusyve’ When you and I, 
endeavoring by arguments to prove, that there are gods, speak of the 
sun and moon, stars and earth, as gods and Divine things, our young 
men presently, being principled by these new philosophers, will reply ; 
That these are nothing but earth and stones (senseless and inanimate 
bodies) which therefore cannot mind nor take notice of any human af- 
fairs.— Where we may observe these two things ; first, that nothing was 
accounted truly and properly a god amongst the Pagans, but only what 
was endued with life and understanding. Secondly, that the taking 
away of those inferior gods of the Pagans, the sun, moon, and stars, by 
denying them to be animated, or to have life and understanding in 
them, was, according to Plate’s judgment, then the most ready and ef- 
fectual way to introduce absolute Atheism. 

Moreover, it is true, that though this Anaxagoras were a professed 
Theist, he asserting an infinite self-existent Mind to be the maker of 
the whole world, yet he was severely taxed also by Aristotle and Plato, 
as one not thorough-paced in Theism, and who did not so fully, as he | 
ought, adhere to his own principles. For whereas, to assert mind to 
be the maker of the world, is really all one as to assert final causality 
for things in nature, as also that they were made after the best manner ; 
Anaxagoras, when he was to give his particular account of the phe- 
nomena, did commonly betake himself to material causes only, and 
hardly ever make use of the mental or final cause, but when he was to 
seek and at a loss; then only bringing in God upon the stage. Socra- 
tes’s discourse concerning this in Plato’s Phedo? is very well worth 
our taking notice of: ‘‘ Hearing one sometime read (saith he) out of a 
book of Anaxagoras, ws yous éoTLY 6 Oraxocuay ts xub mavtwy cttvoc, that 
Mind was the order and cause of all things, I was exceedingly pleased 


———$—— 


1 Or rather Plato, p. 362. 2 De Leg. lib. x. p. 886. 
3 Page 97. Steph. 
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herewith, concluding that it must needs follow from thence, that all 
things were ordered and disposed of as they should, and after the best 
manner possible: and therefore the causes even of the things in na- 
ture (or at least the grand strokes of them) ought to be fetched from 
the to Bédtwotoy, that which is absolutely the best. But when afterward 
I took Anaxagoras’s book into my hand, greedily reading it over, I was 
exceedingly disappointed of my expectation, finding therein no other 
causes assigned, but only from airs, and ethers, and waters, and such 
like physical and material things. And he seemed to me to deal, just 
as if one having affirmed, that Socrates did all by mind, reason and un- 
derstanding, afterward undertaking to declare the causes of all my ac- 
tions, as particularly of my sitting here at this time, should render it af- 
ter this manner; because, forsooth, my body is compounded of bones 
and nerves, which bones, being solid, have joints in them at certain 
distances, and nerves of such a nature, as that they are capable of being 
both intended and remitted : wherefore my bones being lifted up in the 
joints, and my nerves some of them intended and some remitted, was 
the cause of the bending of my body, and of my sitting down in this 
place. He in the meantime neglecting the true and proper cause here- 
of, which was no other than this; because it seemed good to the Athe- 
nians to condemn me to die, as also to myself most just, rather to sub- 
mit to their censure, and undergo their punishment, than by flight to 
escape it; for certainly otherwise these nerves and bones of mine would 
not have been here now in this posture, but amongst the Megarensians 
and Beotians, carried thither vxo dd&n¢ tov Bhtictov, by the opinion of 
the best; had I not thought it better to submit to the sentence of the 
city, than to escape the same by flight. Whicn kind of philosophers 
(saith he) do not seem to me, to distinguish betwixt the true and proper 
cause of things, and the cause size qua non, that without which they 
could not have been effected. And such are they, who devise many 
odd physical reasons ior the firm settlement of the earth, without any 
regard to that Power which orders all things for the best, (as having 
domoviay iczty, a Divine force in it); but thinking to find out an Atlas 
far more strong and immortal, and which can better hold all things to- 
gether : 10 yag ayadoy uul to Séov, ovdév Suydeiv xad Evvézew* Good and 
fit, being not able, in their opinions, to hold, or bind any thing.” 

From which passage of Plato’s we may conclude, that though 
Anaxagoras was so far convinced of Theism, as in profession to make 
one infinite Mind the cause of all things, matter only excepted ; yet he 
had notwithstanding too great a tang of that old material and atheisti- 
cal philosophy of his predecessors, still hanging about him, who resolved 
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all the phenomena of nature into physical, and nothing into mental or 
final causes. And we have the rather told this long story of him, be- 
cause it is so exact a parallel with the philosophic humor of some in 
this present age, who pretending to assert a God, do notwithstanding 
discard all mental and final causality from having any thing to do with 
the fabric of the world ; and resolve all into material necessity and me- 
chanism, into vortices, globuli and striate particles, and the like. Of 
which Christian philosophers we must needs pronounce, that they are 
not near so good Theists as Anaxagoras himself was, though so much 
condemned by Plato and Aristotle ; forasmuch as he did not only as- 
sert God to be the cause of motion, but also the governor, regulator and 
methodizer of the same, for the production of this harmonious system 
of the world, and therefore tod ev zat xalwg aitiar, the cause of well and 
fit.—Whereas these utterly reject the latter, and only admitting the 
former, will needs suppose heaven and earth, plants and animals, and 
all things whatsoever in this orderly compages of the world, to have 
resulted merely from a certain quantity of motion, or agitation, at first 
impressed upon the matter, and determined to vortex. 

XXXI. The chronology of the old philosophers having some un- 
certainty in it, we shall not scrupulously concern ourselves therein, 
but in the next place consider Parmenides, Xenophanes’s auditor, and 
a philosophic poet likewise, but who, conversing much with two Py- 
thagoreans, Amenias and Diochetes, was therefore looked upon as 
one, that was not a little addicted to the Pythagoric sect. That this 
Parmenides acknowledged many gods, is evident from what has been 
already cited out of him ; notwithstanding which, he plainly asserted 
also one Supreme, making him, as Simplicius tells us, attiay Bswy, the 
cause of ali those other gods—of which Love is said to have been first 
produced. Which supreme Deity Parmenides, as well as Xenophanes, 
called &y to né&y, one that was all—or the universe ; but adding there- 
unto of his own, that it was also &xéyyzov, immoveable. 

Now, though it be true, that Parmenides’s writings being not with- 
out obscurity, some of the ancients, who were less acquainted with 
metaphysical speculations, understood him physically, as if he had as- 
serted the whole corporeal universe to be all but one thing, and that 
immoveable, thereby destroying, together with the diversity of things, 
all motion, mutation and action ; which was plainly to make Parme- 
nides not to have been a philosopher, but a madman : yet Simplicius, 
a man well acquainted with the opinions of ancient philosophers, and 
who had by him a copy of Parmenides’s poems, (then scarce, but since 
Jost) assures us, that Parmenides dreamt of no such matter, and that 
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he wrote ov meg? tov rood atorysiov, Ale meQi TOU OvtMs OrTOS, OF met 
to Feiag Unsgozic, not concerning a physical element or principle, but 
concerning the true Ens, or the Divine transcendency—adding, that 
though some of those ancient philosophers did not distinguish te pvoime 
ao Tay Unég Provy, natural things from supernatural—yet the Pythago- 
reans, and Xenophanes, and Parmenides, and Empedocles, and Anax- 
agoras, did all dvaxgive, handle these two distinctly—xaineg ti] aoupsig 
lav Suvortes tovs moddovs, however, by reason of their obscurity, it was 
not perceived by many—for which cause they have been most of them 
misrepresented, not only by Pagans, but also by Christian writers. 
For, as the same Simplicius informs us, Parmenides propounded two 
several doctrines, one after another ; the first concerning theological 
and metaphysical things, called by him edjSear, truth ;—the second 
concerning physical and corporeal things, which he called dog», opin- 
ion.—The transition betwixt which was contained in these verses of 
his ; 
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In the former of which doctrines, Parmenides asserted one immoveable 
principle ; but in the latter, two moveable ones, fire and earth. He 
speaking of souls also as a certain middle or vinculum betwixt the in- 
corporeal and the corporeal world, and affirming, that God did tag wu- 
yuo WEUMELY OTE Mev Ex TOU EupuVos Eig TO HELDES, TOTS OE avorady, some- 
times send and translate souls from the visible to the invisible regions, 
and sometimes again, on the contrary, from the invisible to the visible. 
—From whence it is plain, that when Parmenides asserted his one and 
all immoveable, he spake not as a physiologer, but as a metaphysician 
and theologer only. Which indeed was a thing so evident, that Aris- 
totle! himself, though he had a mind to obscure Parmenides’s sense, 
that he might have a fling at him in his Physics, yet could not alto- 
gether dissemble it. F’or when he thus begins, “‘ There must of neces- 
sity be either one principle or many ; and if there be but one, then 
must it either be immoveable, as Parmenides and Melissus affirm, or 
else moveable, wazeg of pool, as the naturalists or physiologers ;” he 
therein intimates, that when Parmenides and Melissus made one im- 
moveable the principle of all things, they did not write this as physiolo- 
gers. And afterward he confesses, that this controversy, whether there 
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were one immoveable principle, does not belong to natural philosophy, 
but to some other science. But this is more plainly declared by him 
elsewhere,! writing concerning Parmenides and Melissus after this 
manner: si xolt Gade Aéyovor xolas, GX ov proixws ye Je voutCery 1é- 
EW, TO YUKO slvo ATTA THY bYTOY HyéYYTH xO oles axivnta, pahdoy éotuy 
Erggag nol mootégas, 7 TIS puowys envoxewewg* ‘Though it be granted, 
that Parmenides and Melissus otherwise said well, yet we must not 
imagine them to have spoken physically. For this, that there is some- 
thing unmade and immoveable, does not so properly belong to physics, 
as to a certain other science, which is before it. 

Wherefore Parmenides, as well as Xenophanes’s master, by his one 
and all, meant nothing else but the supreme Deity, he calling it also 
immoveable. For the supreme Deity was by these ancient philosophers 
styled, first 70 vy and wove, a unity and monad—because they conceiv- 
ed, that the first and most perfect being, and the beginning of all 
things, must needs be the most simple. Thus Eudorus in Simplicius? 
declares their sense; Ggzijv Epuow sivon THY mayTMY TO EY, WE Kol THS VAS 
xO TOY OYTOY TEVTMY, & KUTOU yeysynusyeY, ToUTO Jé sivar TOY UNEQaVM 
Seov' These ancients affirmed, that the one, or unity, was the first 
Principle of all ; matter itself, as well as other things, being derived 
from it ; they meaning by this one that highest or supreme God, who 
is over all.— And Syrianus® to the same purpose, of Petos éxeivou cvdgsc, 
TO Ev Osoy Eheyor, we EvooEws TOS OAOLG atTLUY, nO TAYTCS TOU OVTOS xO TO 
ans Sans* ‘Those Divine men called God the One, as being the cause 
of unity to all things, as likewise he was of being and life. And Sim- 
plicius concludes, that Parmenides’s ¢v ov, one Ens, was a certain Di- 
vine principle, superior to mind or intellect, and more simple. 4Aséetos 
ovy TO VONTOY meYTWY attLor, St 6 xu 6 VOUS gots nul TO Yost, &v @ MEVTO 
HOTH ploy Evaow ovVnONUEVas KaTELAnTTOL, xO HYWUEYEC, TOUTO siYaL TO ITao- 
pevidsvov éy ov. It remaineth, therefore, that that Intelligible, which is 
the cause of all things, and therefore of mind and understanding too, 
in which all things are contained and comprehended compendiously, 
and in a way of unity ; I say, that this was Parmenides’ one Ens or 
Being. 

In the next place, Parmenides, with the others of those ancients, 
called also his &y ov, to xéy, his one Ens or first most simple Being, all, 
of the universe—because it virtually contained all things, and, as Sim- 


1 De Celo, lib. iii. cap. i. p. 668. 

2 Comment. in Physic. Aristot. p. 39. edit. Greec. Aldin. 

3 Ex MS. Commen. in libr. aliquot. Metaphysic. Aristotel. 
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plicius writes, wavta Stoxexgyuévas éuqpatvetor un cvtod, all things are 
from this one, distinctly displayed—For which cause, in Plato’s Par- 
menides, this one is said to be éal marta wodda ovta vereunuévor, distribu- 
ted into all things, that are many.—But that Parimenides by his & 70 
may, one and all—or the universe, did not understand the corporeal 
world, is evident from hence, because he called it advaigstoy, or indi- 
visible—and, as Simplicius! observes, supposed it to have no magni- 
tude ; because that, which is perfectly one, can have no parts. 

Wherefore it may be here observed, that this expression of & 10 2é», 
one being all—hath been used in very different senses : for as Parme- 
nides and Xenophanes understood it of the supreme Deity that one 
most perfect and most simple Being was the original of all things ; so 
others of them meant it atheistically, concerning the most imperfect 
and lowest of all beings, matter or body, they affirming all things to be 
nothing but one and the same matter diversely modified. Thus much 
we learn from that place of Aristotle in his Metaphysics :2 éc0v wév ovv 
ty Te 10 MAY xUl UloY Eivat TiVO Plow HC VAyY TOEAOL, Kal TALTHY TwMOTLANY 
nor usyedos tyovoay, Ojhoy or mohkazwg uuoegtavover* They who affirm 
one to be all in this sense, as if all things were nothing but one and the 
same matter, and that corporeal and endued with magnitude, it is man- 
ifest, that they err sundry ways.—But here is a great difference betwixt 
these two to be observed, in that the atheistical assertors of one and all 
(whether they meant water or air by it, or something else) did none of 
them suppose their one and all to be immoveable, but moveable ; but 
they, whose principle was one and all immoveable (as Parmenides, Me- 
lissus and Zeno) could not possibly mean any thing else thereby, but 
the Deity ; that there was one most simple, perfect and immutable Be- 
ing incorporeal, which virtually contained all things, and from which 
all things were derived. But Heraclitus, who is one of those, who are 
said to have affirmed & sivoe to wav, that one was all, or that the uni- 
verse was but one thing—might possibly have taken both those senses 
together (which will also agree in the Stoical hypothesis) that all things 
were both from one God, and from one fire ; they being both alike cor- 
poreal Theists, who supposed an intellectual fire to be the first Princi- 
ple of all things. 

And though Aristotle in his Physics quarrels very much with Par- 
menides and Melissus, for making one immoveable Principle ; yet in 
his Metaphysics himself doth plainly close with it, and own it as very 
good divinity, that there is one incorporeal and immoveable Principle 





1 In Phys. f. 17, 2. _ ® Libi.c. vii. [p. 274. tom. iv. oper.] 
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of all things, and that the supreme Deity is an immovable nature : 'sineg 
Undoze tig ovale tovavty, hey O& ywousty xui axivytos, OmEQ MEUCOMaL 
dexvivan, évtatIa ay sin mov xat 10 Fsiov, nob arty av ety MEWTN xa HUQL- 
otérm vezn* If there be any such substance as this, that is separate 
(from matter, or incorporeal) and immovable (as we shall afterwards 
endeavor to show that there is), then the Divinity ought to be placed 
here, and this must be acknowledged to be the first and most proper 
principle of all—But Jest any should suspect, that Aristotle, if 
not Parmenides also, might, for all that, hold many such immovable 
principles, or many eternal, uncreated and self-existent beings, as so 
many partial causes of the world ;? Simplicius assures us, uy yeyovévan 
okay modus nod axivatous tus agyas Aéyovoay, i. e. that though divers of 
the ancient philosophers asserted a plurality of moveable principles (and 
some indeed an infinity), yet there never was any opinion entertained 
amongst philosophers, of many, or more than one, immovable princi- 
ples.—From whence it may be concluded, that no philosopher ev- 
‘er asserted a multitude of unmade, self-existent minds, or independent 
deities, as co-ordinate principles of the world. 

Indeed, Plotinus seems to think, that Parmenides in his writings, 
by his to ov, or Ens, did frequently mean a perfect mind or intellect, 
there being no true entity (according to him) below that which under- 
stands; (which mind, though incorporeal, was likened by him toa 
sphere, because it comprehends all within itself, and because intellec- 
tion is not from without, but from within): but that when again he 
called his On or Ens one, he gave occasion thereby to some to quarrel 
with him, as making the same both one and many ; intellect being that, 
which contains the ideas of all things in it. Wherefore Parmenides’s 
whole philosophy (saith he) was better digested and more exactly and 
distinctly set down in Plato’s Parmenides, where he acknowledgeth 
three unities subordinate, or a trinity of Divine hypostases: 6 mage 
Thorwve THagueridys, axgrBeotsooy léywr, Siow an oddnhov, to mowtoY 
év, 0 xvgrotegoy Ey* xual SeUtegoy Ev molhu léyov * nud Tottoy Ey xat MOAAG * 
xa ctupwvosg ovtog uot avtog éote toig Tovoiy: Parmenides, in Plato, 
speaking more exactly, distinguishes three Divine unities subordinate ; 
the first of that which is perfectly and most properly one; the second 
of that, which was called by him one-many ; the third of that, which is 
thus expressed, one and many. So that Parmenides did also agree in 
this acknowledgment of a trinity of Divine or archical hypostases.— 
Which observation of Plotinus is, by the way, the best key, that we 








1 Lib. vi. cap. i. and lib. xiii. cap. vii. ? In Phys. Aristotel. fol. xvit. 
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know of, for that obscure book of Plato’s Parmenides. Wherefore Par~ 
menides thus asserting a trinity of Divine hypostases, it was the first of 
those hypostases that was properly called by him & 10 wéy, one the 
universe or all; that is, one most simple Being, the fountain or origi- 
nal of all. And the second of them (which is a perfect intellect) was, it 
seems, by him called, in way of distinction, &y 10ddo or mé»to, one-many 
or one all things—by which all things are meant the intelligible ideas 
of things, that are all contained together in one perfect Mind. And of 
those was Parmenides to be understood also, when he affirmed that all 
things did stand, and nothing flow ; not of singular and sensible things, 
which, as the Heraclitics rightly affirmed, do indeed all flow; but of 
the immediate objects of the mind, which are eternal and immutable: 
Aristotle himself acknowledging, that no generation nor corruption be- 
longeth to them, since there could be no immutable and certain science, 
unless there were some immutable, necessary and eternal objects of it. 
Wherefore, as the same Aristotle! also declares, the true meaning of 
that controversy betwixt the Heraclitics and Parmenideans, Whether 
all things did flow, or some things stand? was the same with this, 
Whether there were any other objects of the mind, besides singular 
sensibles, that were immutable? and, consequently, whether there were — 
any such thing as science or knowledge which had a firmitude and sta- 
bility in it? For those Heraclitics, who contended, that the only ob- 
jects of the mind were singular and sensible things, did with good rea- 
son consequently thereupon deny, that there was any certain and con- 
stant knowledge, since there can neither be any definition of singular 
sensibles, (as Aristotle? writes) nor any demonstration concerning them. 
But the Parmenideans, on the contrary, who maintained the firmitude 
and stability of science, did as reasonably conclude thereupon, that be- 
sides singular sensibles, there were other objects of the mind, universal, 
eternal and immutable, which they called the intelligible ideas, all 
originally contained in one archetypal mind or understanding, and from 
thence participated by inferior minds and souls. But it must be here 
acknowledged, that Parmenides and the Pythagoreans went yet a step 
further, and did not only suppose those intelligible ideas to be the eter- 
nal and immutable objects of all science, but also, as they are contained 
in the Divine intellect, to be the principles and causes of all other 
things. For thus Aristotle declares their sense ; 2uitua ta iby toi &A- 





1 Met. lib. iv. cap. v. [p. 298. tom. iv. oper.] 
* Metaph. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 272. tom. iv. oper. 
8 Met, lib. i. cap. vi. [p. 273. tom. iv. oper.] 
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Joi; and again, to Tt 7 LCL éxauty Tay GAhov to dn MAQsyorTOL, TOIS 
Oé sidsoe to €y* The ideas are the causes of all other things: and the 
essence of all other things below is imparted to them from the ideas, as 
the ideas themselves derive their essence from the first unity : those 
ideas in the Divine understanding being looked upon by these philoso- 
phers, as the paradigms and patterns of all created things. Now these 
ideas being frequently called by the Pythagoreans Numbers, we may 
from hence clearly understand the meaning of that seemingly mon- 
strous paradox or puzzling Griphus of theirs, that! Numbers were the 
causes and principles of all things, or that all things were made out of 
Numbers; it signifying indeed no more than this, that all things were 
made from the ideas of the Divine intellect, called Numbers; which 
themselves also were derived from a monad or unity: Aristotle some- 
where? intimating this very account of that assertion, tovs agi move ai- 
tious sive Tole Adore THG OVoLac, that Numbers were the causes of the 
essence of other things—namely, because ta «iby agiPuol, the ideas 
were numbers. Though we are not ignorant, how the Pythagoreans 
made also all the numbers within the decad, to be symbols of things. 
But besides these two divine hypostases already mentioned, Parmeni- 
des seems to have asserted also a third, which, because it had yet more 
alterity, for distinction’s sake was called by him, neither & to 7éy, one 
the universe or all—nor & 2oyt@, one-all things—but & zal moyta, one 
and all things :—and this is taken by Plotinus to be the eternal Psyche, 
that actively produceth all things in this lower world, according to those 
Divine ideas. 

But that Parmenides,® by his one-all immovable, really understood 
nothing else but the supreme Deity, is further unquestionably evident 
from those verses of his cited by Simplicius, but not taken notice of by 
Stephanus in his Poesis Philcsophica, of which we shall only set down 
some few here. 
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Tavtoy tT &y TaUVTM TE MEVOY, xa EGVTO TE xELTOL* etc. 


In which, together with those that follow, the supreme Deity is plainly 
described as one single, solitary, and most simple being, unmade or 











1 Aristot. Metaphys. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 272. 2 Ibid. 


3 In Arist. Phys. fol. vii. xvii. xxxi. 
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self-existent, and necessarily existing, incorporeal and devoid of magni- 
tude, altogether immutable or unchangeable, whose duration therefore 
was very different from that of ours, and not in a way of flux or tempo- 
rary succession, but a constant eternity without either past or future. 
From whence it may be observed, that’'this opinion of a standing eter- 
nity, different from that flowing succession of time, is not so novel a 
thing as some would persuade, nor was first excogitated by Christian 
writers, schoolmen or fathers, it being at least as old as Parmenides ; 
from whom it was also afterward received and entertained by the best 
of the other Pagan philosophers; however it hath been of late so 
much decried, not only by atheistical writers, but other precocious 
and conceited wits also, as nonsense and impossibility. It is well 
known, that Melissus held forth the very same doctrine with Parmeni- 
des, of one Immovable, that was all, which he plainly affirmed to be in- 
corporeal likewise, as Parmenides did ; xai 0 Méhiocog Ev éoy pyar, Setv 
AUTO THuL un Exe, si O& Eyer MAxos, Exo UY uogta* Melissus also declared 
‘that his one Ens must needs be devoid of body, because if it had any 
crassities in it, it would have parts.—But the only difference that was 
between them was this, that Parmenides called this one immovable that 
was all zrereguouévor, finite or determined,—but that Melissus azevgor, 
infinite—which difference notwithstanding was in words only, there 
being none at all as to the reality of their sense: whilst each of 
them endeavored, in a different way, to set forth the greatest perfection 
of the Deity ; there being an equivocation in those words finite and in- 
finite, and both of them signifying in one sense perfection, but in an- 
other imperfection. And the disagreeing agreement of these two phi- 
losophers with one another, Parmenides and Melissus, as also of Xeno- 
phanes with them both concerning the Deity, is well declared by Simplici- 
us after this manner :2 ovdér 02 iowe ytigoy oliyor mupexBurto, Toig pPiioua- 
Seotégois eniderSui, MHS zuitor Oiaqégey Ooxorrtes ot muhawol mEQt Tag THY 
aozav Ookac, 2vaguoriag Ouws ovupegortar* Kal yuo ot uéy mEQt Tis voNTHS 
nat mowrns aozis SushtzInoar, wg Zevopuryg xat Taguévcdyg xat Médioaos * 
© pév Tagusvidng Ev heya nat mensQuousvoy* uvayxn yag To Ey tov mAq- 
Fore MQOMAOZELY, HUE TO MAG COOL ZEL MEQUTOS UiTLOY, KATH TO MEQAS pad 
Lov iimeg xutc tiv amsigiay opogiteaSoar, xual 10 muvTY Te TéhELOP TO TEhOS TO 
oixeioy amsidnpos, memeguouévor sivar, waAdov Oé téhog THY MAYTwY ws HOY? * 
10 yug atshic evdséc Ov, OTM mé0Ug anetAnge* Mediogos é 10 wév Gusta BAn- 
Toy Omoiac nut aUTLS éFeaouto, xaTe Oé TO UvéxheMTOY Tig Olotag, xal TO 


, ~ , , » § 5] , r > ‘ 
UMELQOY TIS OVVAKUEWC, KTEQOY HUT. AMEPIVEATO, WOTEQ xuL UyEYnTOV’ TATY 


1 Simplic. Ar. Phys. f. 19. 2 Ar. Phys. f. 7. 
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© psy Zevopayng wg TaYTWY ATTIOY, xual MAYTOY UNEQUrEZOY, Kal KLVATEWS AUTO 
nal ToEuLas xa MUONS aYTLOTOLZELAS ese TLINOLY, BoE xat O Thatwy év 
Th meaty UnoFéoe* 6 OE Iaguevidns, TO note TH HUTA Kol WonUTHS EYoV Uv- 
Tov, xat maons wEtuBodiis, tayo 08 nad evegyetas xol Ouvapsms enéysrva, Feoe- 
TouEvOs, &xtyytoy avto avuuvet* Perhaps it will not be improper for us to 
digress a little here, and to gratify the inquisitive and studious reader, by 
showing how those ancient philosophers, though seeming to dissent in their 
opinions concerning the principles, did notwithstanding harmonious- 
ly agree together. As, first of all, they who discoursed concerning the 
intelligible and first principle of all, Xenophanes, Parmenides and Me- 
lissus ; of whom Parmenides called it one finite and determined ; be- 
cause as unity must needs exist before multitude, so that, which is to 
all things the cause of measure, bound and determination, ought rather 
to be described by measure and finitude than infinity; as also that 
which is every way perfect, and hath attained its own end, or rather is 
the end of all things (as it was the beginning) must needs be of a de- 
terminate nature ; for that which is imperfect and therefore indigent, 
hath not yet attained its term or measure. But Melissus, though con- 
sidering the immatability of the Deity, likewise yet, attending to the in- 
exhaustible perfection of its essence, the unlimitedness and unbound- 
edness of its power, declareth it to be infinite, as well as ingenit or un- 
made. Moreover, Xenophanes looking upon the Deity, as the cause of 
all things, and above all things, placed above motion and rest, and all 
those antitheses of inferior beings, as Plato likewise doth in the first 
hypothesis of his Parmenides; whereas Parmenides and Melissus, at- 
tending to its stability and constant immutability, and its being perhaps 
above energy and power, praised it as immovable.—F'rom which of Sim- 
plicius it is plain, that Parmenides, when he called God zenxgacpévor, 
finite and determined—was far from meaning any such thing thereby, 
as if he were a corporeal being of finite dimensions, as some have igno- 
rantly supposed ; or as if he were any way limited as to power and per- 
fection ; but he understood it in that sense, in which méga¢ is taken by 
Plato, as opposite to azeeia, and for the greatest perfection: and as 
God is said to be méeas xoi wstoov nevtwy, the term and measure of all 
things.—But Melissus calling God Gzegor, infinite—in the sense be- 
fore declared, as thereby to signify his inexhaustible power and _ per- 
fection, his eternity and incorruptibility,’ doth therein more agree with 
our present theology, and the now received manner of speaking. We 
have the rather produced all this, to show how curious the ancient phi- 
losophers were in their inquiries after God, and how exact in their de- 
scriptions of him. Wherefore however Anaximander’s Infinite were 
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nothing but eternal senseless matter (though called by him the 10 S¢ior, 
the divinest of all) yet Melissus’s a@zegor, or Infinite, was the true 
Deity. 

With Parmenides and Melissus fully agreed Zeno Eleates also, 
Parmenides’s scholar, that one immovable was all, or the original of all 
things; he meaning thereby nothing else but the supreme Deity. For 
though it be true, that this Zeno did excogitate certain arguments 
against the local motion of bodies, proceeding upon the hypothesis of 
the infinite divisibility of body, one of which was famously known by 
that name of Achilles, because it pretended to prove, that it was im- 
possible (upon the hypothesis) for the swift-footed Achilles ever to 
overtake the creeping snail; (which arguments of his, whether or no 
they are well answered by Aristotle,' is not here to our purpose to in- 
quire) yet all this was nothing else but lusus ingenii, a sportful 
exercise of Zeno’s wit, he being a subtile logician and disputant, or 
perhaps an endeavor also to show, how puzzling and perplexing to hu- 
man understanding, the conception even of the most vulgar and con- 
fessed phenomena of nature may be. For that Zeno Eleates, by his 
one Immovable that was all, meant not the corporeal world, no more 
than Melissus, Parmenides and Xenophanes, is evident from Aristotle 
writing thus concerning him; 10 tovottoy ey cy tov Sov Aéyet, ovtE 
nivero Sal, ote xuwytoy sivor, Zeno by his one Ens, which neither was 
moved, nor moveable, meaneth God. Moreover the same Aristotle in- 
forms us, that this Zeno endeavored to demonstrate, that there was but 
one God, from that idea, which all men have of him, as that which is 
the best, the supreme and most powerful of all, or as an absolutely per- 
fect being :2 si 0 éotiy 0 Geog umavtwy xgutiotoy, Eva qnot meoanxEWw 
avtov’ If God be the best of all things, that he must needs be one.— 
Which argument was thus pursued by him; toito Seog zat Feov Svvomus 
noatey ahha un xouteioFa mote xeFO ur xQELTTOY, xATH TOTOUTOY Ox siveL 
Sedv' wheovev ovy ovtwr, béy siey Ta wey AdAjhov xgsittove, Ta OE FITOVEs 
ovz ay sivar Seovs mepuxévon yao Seov py xoateioFau’ iooy Oé Ovtwy, Ox UY 
tye Seov prow Osi civor xoutictov’ 10 O& igor, ovte BéAtLOy OTE zEeLQOY 
sivat TOU icov' wot simeQ etn TE, xa TOLOUTOY sin HeOG, Eva WOVOY ELVaL TOY 
Seov ovds yao ovdé nayvta Sivacdar « av Bovsoito. This is God, and the 
power of God, to prevail, conquer, and rule over all. Wherefore, by 
how much any thing falls short of the best, by so much does it fall short 
of being God. Now if there be supposed more such beings, whereof 


' Physic. lib. vi. cap. xiv. p. 359. tom. i. oper. 
2 De Zenoph. Ze. et Gor. [cap. iii. p. 840. tom. i. oper.] 
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some are better, some worse, those could not be all gods, because it is 
essential to God not to be transcended by any ; but ifthey be conceived 
to be so many equal gods, then would it not be the nature of God to be 
the best, one, equal being, neither better nor worse than another : 
wherefore if there be a God, and this be the nature of him, then there 
can be but one. And indeed otherwise he could not be able to do 
whatever he would. 

Empedocles is said to have been an emulator of Parmenides also, 
which must be understood of his metaphysics, because in his physiol- 
ogy (which was atomical) he seems to have transcended him. Now 
that Empedocles acknowledged one supreme and universal Numen, and 
that incorporeal too, may be concluded from what hath been already 
cited out of his philosophic poems.! Besides which the writer De 
Mundo? (who though not Aristotle, yet was a Pagan of good antiquity) 
clearly affirmeth, that Empedocles derived all things whatsoever from 
one supreme Deity ; to yao dv aégos onarta, nat ént yijs, xa to &v VdatL, 
Fsov Aéyou Ky ovts toya sive, TOU Tov xoOcuoY éméyortos é& ov “ate TOY 
groovy Eunedoxlén, 


, od >> c >? > 
TlovF ooat jy, 00a t éotiv, id Coouw te EoTHL OnLToM, etc. 


/ 
All the things, that are upon the earth, and in the air and water, may 


truly be called the works of God, who ruleth overjthe world. Out of 
whom, according to the physical Empedocles, proceed all things that 
were, are, and shall be, viz. plants, men, beasts and gods. Which 
notwithstanding we conceive to be rather true as to Empedocles’ sense 
than his words; he affirming, as it seems, in that cited place, that all 
these things were made, not immediately out of God, but out of con- 
tention and friendship ; because Simplicius, who was furnished with a 
copy of Empedocles’s poems, twice brings in that cited passage of his in 
this connexion : 


=) 1 7, ’ »” , ' 
Ey dé xorw Oiutmoope not &vdiyo wavta méhoytat, 
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Suv 0 en év pilot xa GAdjAowor MOP Eitan, 
2 oo ‘ t seh 4 83" ox 7) as \»7 
Ex tov yao wavF ooo Hv, Oooe TE ETTL, nOL ETTUL, 
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Aevdga te BeBlactyxe, noi aveges 708 yuvoiixes, 
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Kai te Feoi doliyaiwves tyujor péegeotor. 


Things are divided and segregated by contention, but joined together 





1P. 26. 2 Cap. vi. p. 863. tom. i. oper. Aristot. 
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by friendship ; from which two (contention and friendship) all that was, 
is, and shall be, proceeds; as trees, men and women, beasts, birds and 
fishes; and, last of all, the long-lived and honorable gods—Wherefore 
the sense of Empedocles’s words here was this: that the whole created 
world, together with all things belonging to it, viz. plants, beasts, men 
and gods, was made from contention and friendship. Nevertheless, 
since, according to Empedocles, contention and friendship did them- 
selves depend also upon one supreme Deity, which he with Parmenides 
and Xenophanes called To €», or the very one—the writer, De Mundo, 
might well conclude, that, according to Empedocles, al] things whatso- 
ever, and not only men, but gods, were derived from one supreme 
Deity. And that this was indeed Empedocles’s sense, appears plainly 
from Aristotle in his Metaphysics, Tidyo. wév yao [ Eunedozlijc] aggny 
twa tig ptogas to veixos, Josue O° ay ovdéy ItoY xual TovTO yevvay && 
‘@utov tov “Evog! “Anayta yao & toitovt Ghia éoti mhjy 6 Oso héyes 


your, 
> = > 27s a > af ney > 3 
EE wv nav ooat nv, ooa tT eoF, cout ota OnLTCM, etc. 


Empedocles makes contention to be a certain principle of corruption 
and generation: nevertheless, he seems to generate this contention it- 
self also from the very one (that is, from the supreme Deity.) For all 
things, according to him, are from this contention, God only excepted ; 
he writing after this manner, from which (that is, contention and 
friendship) all the things that have been, are, and shall be (plants, 
beasts, men and gods) derived their original.—F or Empedocles it seems 
supposed, that were it not for veixos, discord or contention, all things 
would be one: so that, according to him, all things whatsoever pro- 
ceeded from contention or discord, together with a mixture of friend- 
ship, save only the supreme God, who hath therefore no contention at 
all in him, because he is essentially to y, unity itself and friendship.— 
From whence Aristotle takes occasion to quarrel with Empedocles, as if 
it would follow from his principles, that the supreme and most happy 
God was the least wise of all, as being not able to know any thing be- 
sides himself, or in the world without him ;? 4:0 zai cvuBaiver air, tov 
évdaimovéstatoy Feov Hrtoy Poovioy sivar tay Ghhow, ov yao yrupiler ta 
oroiztia MévTU, TO yaQ vEixog Ovx Eze’ 7, 58 Yrdos TOU Ouoiov TH Omoig, 


Tain pév yao (pyot) yoiay ononayusy, vdat 5 vdae, ete. 








1 L. ili. c. iv. [p. 295. tom. iv. oper.] 
2 Met. |. iii. c. iv. [p. 295. tom. iv. oper.] 
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This therefore happens to Empedocles, that, according to his principles, 
the most happy God is the least wise of all other things, for he cannot 
know the elements, because he hath no contention in him; all knowl- 
edge being by that, which is like; himself writing thus: We know 
earth by earth, water by water, air by air, and fire by fire; friendship 
by friendship, and contention by contention.—But to let this pass ; 
Empedocles here making the gods themselves to. be derived from con- 
tention and friendship, the supreme Deity, or most happy God, only ex- 
cepted, (who hath no contention in him, and from whom contention 
and friendship themselves were derived) plainly acknowledged both 
one unmade Deity, the original of all things under the name of 10 ¢y, 
the very one—and many other inferior gods, generated or produced by 
him ; they being juniors to contention, or discord, as this was also ju- 
nior to unity, the first and supreme Deity. Which gods of Empedocles, 
that they were begotten from contention (as well as men and other 
things) were doubtless the stars and demons. 

Moreover, we may here observe, that, according to Empedocles’s 
doctrine, the true original of all the evil, both of human souls and de- 
mons (which he supposed alike lapsable) was derived from that vetxos, 
discord and contention,! that is necessarily contained in the nature of 
them, together with the ill use of their liberty, both in this present and 
their pre-existent state. So that Empedocles here trod in the footsteps 
of Pythagoras, whose praises he thus loudly sang forth in his poems ; 
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Horum de numero quidam prestantia norat 
Plurima, mentis opes amplas sub pectore servans, 
Omnia vestigans sapientum docta reperta, ete. 


XXII. Before we come to Socrates and Plato, we shall here take 
notice of some other Pythagoreans, and eminent philosophers, who clear- 
ly asserted one supreme and universal Numen, though doubtless ac- 
knowledging withal other inferior gods. Philo in his book De Mundi 
Opificio, writing of the hebdomad? or septenary number, and observing, 
that, according to the Pythagoreans, it was called both a motherless and 


' According to that Weixet uowvousy@ miovvos: p. 23. 
2 Porphyr. de Vit. Pyth. p. 194. [ed. Cantab. p. 35. ed. Kusteri.] 
3 P, 23. [p. 22. oper.] 
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a virgin number, because it was the only number within the decad, 
which was neither generated, nor did itself generate, tells us, that there- 
fore it was made by them a symbol of the supreme Deity, ot IIvFayogeroe 
Tey aQLOudy TovTOy eouorotcs TH iysuorr tay ouunavtay’ "The Pytha- 
goreans likened this number to the Prince and Governor of all things, 
or the supreme Monarch of the universe—as thinking it to bear a re- 
semblance of his immutability: which fancy of theirs was taken notice 
of by us. However, Philo hereupon occasionally cites this remarkable 
testimony of Philolaus the Pythagorean ; “Loti ya, pnotv, jyeuaw xat 
doyov anuvtav & Osos, tig asl Gv, UdvIWoS, axivYTOS, AUTOS BUT OpuO0L0G, 
érsgog tav Kidwy. God (saith he) is the Prince and Ruler over all, 
always one, stable, immoveable, like to himself, but unlike to every 
thing else—T'o which may be added what in Stobzus is further re- 
corded out of the same Philolaus; %y dds 6 nOTMOS éF HAVO, KL ELS CLLEIVOL 
Svouevet, tig UO Evos TH OLYyEvéw xa xoaticotH xvSeoramuevos! This world 
was from eternity, and will remain to eternity, one governed by one, 
which is cognate and the best.—Where notwithstanding he seemeth, 
with Ocellus, to maintain the world’s pre-eternity. And again, 10 zat 
nohes Eysw theye, xoowov jusv évéoysvay Gtdvoy Fee Te xad yevéorov’ Where- 
fore, said Philolaus, the world might well be called the eternal energy 
or effect of God, and of successive generation. 

Jamblichus, in his Protreptics, cites a passage out of Archytas, 
another Pythagorean, to the same purpose ; * 
TUVTO Te YEVEO UO pLuY Te xuL HUTAY KQxuY, OUTOS ox mor xeheY CxoTLAY 


c > , ome oe &% 
OOTiC UvudvouL OOS TE EOTL 


etonnéva, ap ov Ouvatds éoositcu tov Ozov xatowsiadou, etc. Whosoever 
is able to reduce all kinds of things under one and the same principle, 
this man seems to me to have found out an excellent specula, or high 
station, from whence he may be able to take a large view and prospect 
of God, and of all other things; and he shall clearly perceive, that God 
is the beginning and end, and middle of all things, that are performed 
according to justice and right reason—Upon which words of Archytas, 
Jamblichus thus glosseth : ‘‘ Archytas here declares the end of all 
theological speculation to be this, not to rest in many principles, but to 
reduce all things under one and thé same head.” Adding, tovevry 
émuotjun tov évog, téhog éott auons Fewoias, that this knowledge of the 
first Unity, the Original of all things, is the end of all contemplationa.— 
Moreover, Stobzus cites this out of Archytas’s book of principles, viz, 
That besides matter and form, Sovayncvotég ay TLV ELUEY ITLAY, TOY KLVE- 
goLouy éVETTOTHOY TOAYUaTOY Ext THY MoVMPO, TaUTa Os Tuy MouTay DuPE"EL, 
zal xadvunegtaruy siuer, ovouatector Jé Ozov, etc. There is another more 

} Eccl. Phys. p. 4, a C. iv. p. 20, 
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: 
necessary cause, which moving, brings the form to the matter ; and 
that this is the first and most powerful cause, which is fitly called God. 
So that there are three principles, God, matter, and form; God the 
artificer and mover, and matter that which is moved, and form the art 
introduced into the matter.—In which same Stobean excerption it also 
follows afterward, Se v6w te xgéoooy sivar, vow O8 xoéooov éotl O1E0 dvOME— 
Cousy Ozov- That there must be something better than mind ; and 
that this thing better than mind is that which we (properly) call God. 

Ocellus also in the same Stobeus thus writeth : ,ouréyee ta pév oxe- 
vee Sau, tavtas 0 aitioy wuya* tov 08 xoonoy aguoria, Tatts 0 aitLoy O 
Ox0g* tovs D otxws uot tag moles Suovore, tavtag © attog youos. Life 
contains the bodies of animals, the cause of which life is the soul; con- 
cord contains houses and cities, the cause of which concord is law ; 
and harmony contains the whole world, the cause of which mundane 
‘harmony is God.—And to the same purpose Aristeus,? w¢ 0 teyvirag 
OTL TAY Téyvay, OUTWS Osog 0% “ouortor, as the artificer is to art, so is 
God tothe harmony of the world.—There is also this passage in the 
same Stobeus cited out of an anonymous Pythagorean : ?Qsog uév éotwy 
aozn nur mgdtor, Peiog 5é 6 xdcuos, God is the principle, and the first 
thing ; and the world (though it be not the supreme God) yet is it 
Divine. 

Timezus Locrus, a Pythagorean senior to Plato, in his book con- 
cerning Nature, or the Soul of the world (upon which Plato’s Timeus 
was but a kind of commentary), plainly acknowledgeth both one su- 
preme God, the maker and governor of the whole world, and also many 
other gods, his creatures and subordinate ministers ; in the close there- 
of,4 writing thus concerning the punishment of wicked men after this 
life: onarta Oé tatta év devtégg meQ10dm u& Néusorc ovr diéxouve, ovy Saiuoct 
mohopvators yFoviorg te, TOIg EMOTTULS THY aYPQWMIVaY* lg 0 TAYTOY bY8- 
ua Osdg éenstoewe Srotxnow xcouo cuyumendnowueran éx Peay te xo avIQo- 
THY, THY TE KAAwY Cuomr, Ooa Jedomoloyytar MOT sixova Tay agiatay sidE0¢ 
ayevata xo aiwvio* All these things hath Nemesis decreed to be exe- 
cuted in the second circuit by the ministry of vindictive terrestrial de- 
mons, that are overseers of human affairs: to which demons that su- 
preme God, the ruler over all, hath committed the government and ad- 
ministration of the world. Which world is completed and made up of 
gods, men, and other animals, all created according to the best pattern 
of the eternal and unmade idea.—In which words of Timeus there are 


1 P, 32, [lib. i. eap. xvi.] 2 P. 45, 3 P. 8, 


4 Timeus de Anima Mundi, p. 566. inter Scriptor, mythologic. a Tho. 
Gale editos. 


these three several points of the Pagan theology contained ; first, that 
there is one supreme God, eternal and unmade, the creator and gover- 
nor of the whole world, and who made it according to the best pattern 
or exemplar of his own ideas and eternal wisdom. Secondly, that this 
world created by God is compounded and made up of other inferior 
gods, men, and brute animals. Thirdly, that the supreme God hath 
committed the administration of our human affairs to demons and infe- 
rior gods, who are constant inspectors over us, some of which he also 
makes use of for the punishment of wicked men after this life. More- 
over, in this book of Timeus Locrus the supreme God is often called 6 
@s0s, and sometimes 0 daiuwy, God in way of eminency ;—sometimes 
Noos mind—sometimes t ayeFor, the very Good—sometimes cee tar 
coistor, the Principle of the best things—sometimes domwovgyos tov 
Beitiovos, the Maker of the better—(evil being supposed not to proceed 
from him); sometimes xgetictoy aitor, the best and most powerful 
Cause—sometimes agyuyos zal yevétwg axavtay, the Prince and Parent 
of all things.—Which God, according to him, is not the soul of the 
world neither, but the creator thereof, he having made the world an 
animal, and a secondary generated god ;! dylotjuevoc wv &guotoy yévomoe 
Tovely, TOUTOY éxole Feov yevator, OUmoxu PIagodusvoy Ux hw aitiw, ew 
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T@) aUTOY ourtetayueva Dea, eimoxe Onjheto avtoy diadtew* God willing 
to make the world the best that it was capable of, made it a generated 
god, such as should never be destroyed by any other cause, but only by 
that God himself, who framed it, if he should ever will to dissolve it. 
But since it is not the part of that which is good to destroy the best of 
works, the world will doubtless ever remain incorruptible and happy, 
the best of all generated things, made by the best cause, looking not at 
patterns artificially framed without him, but the idea and intelligible 
essence, as the paradigms, which whatsoever is made conformable to, 
must needs be the best, and such as shall never need to be mended. wee 
Moreover, he plainly declares, that this generated god of his, the world, 
was produced in time, so as to have a beginning, giv wgavoy yevecdan, 
hoy jjotny idga Te wai Lda, xui O Osog Sautovgyos tov Sedtiovos, before the 
heaven was made, existed the idea, matter, and God the opifex of the 
best.—Wherefore, whatever Ocellus and Philolaus might do, yet this 
Timeus held not the world’s eternity ; wherein he followed not only 
Pythagoras himself (as we have already showed) but also the generality 
of the first Pythagoreans, of whom Aristotle? pronounces without excep- 
tion, ysvGur yug to» xocuor, that they generated the world. — Timezus 
andeed in this book seems to assert the pre-eternity of the matter, as if 
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it were a self-existent principle together with God ; and yet Clemens 
Alexandrinus cites a passage out of him looking another way, Ja4% ov- 
TIXOUS nar ula aOxTY xod Ma “Eddjvwov oxovoou wodeic ; Tiucwos 0 Aoxgos 
év 1 prong cvyyodupare note Lésiy HOE wor wagtYencEL. Miu ago: wav- 
Tay gotiy aHyEvNTOS, i YuO éyéVETO, OU OY HY Btu woxe, GAN éxelver aoxe && uc 
éyéveto’ Would you hear of one only principle of all things amongst 
the Greeks? Timeus Locrus, in his book of Nature, will bear no 
witness thereof ; he there in express words writing thus: There is one 
principle of all things unmade ; for if it were made, it would not be a 
principle, but that would be the principle, from whence it was made. 
—T hus we see, that Timzus Locrus asserted one eternal and unmade 
God, the maker of the whole world, and besides this, another generated 
god, the world itself animated, with its several parts ; the difference 
betwixt both which gods is thus declared by him ;® Qeoy 08, toy év 
GLBYLOY YOOS OQ) “OVOS, THY KmEYTMOY UoxoyoY zal yevétoQa ToOUTEWY, TOY OE 
YEvaTOY OWEL OQEousc, xOoMOY Oé TOVIE, XE TH UEQH AUTH OxdTH wQaVLC évTl. 
That eternal God, who is the prince, original, and parent of all these 
things, is seen only by the mind; but the other generated god is visible 
to our eyes, viz. this world, and those parts of it which are heavenly ; 
—that is, the stars, as so many particular gods contained init. But 
here it is to be observed, that the eternal God is not only so called by 
Timeus, as being without beginning, but also as having a distinct kind 
of duration from that of time, which is properly called Afon, or Eter- 
nity, he therein following Parmenides, sixwy 0é éotv tH ayevatw yoove, 
OY Hiava ToTaYOQEVOMES* WS YaQ MOT aidLOY TAQKdELYUA TOY LOKYIXOY xOo- 
pov ade wguvos éyeveFn, OUTWs WE MEdG MagadELYUX TOY aidva ods yodvOS 
av xooum eédouroveyydn* ‘Time is but an image of that unmade dura- 
tion, which we call eternity; wherefore, as this sensible world was 
made according to that exemplar or pattern of the intelligible world, so 
was time made together with the world, as an imitation of eternity. 

It hath been already observed, that Onatus,® another Pythagorean, 
took notice of an opinion of some in his time, that there was one only 
God, who comprehended the whole world, and no other gods besides, 
or at least, none such as was to be religiously worshipped ; himself in’ 
the mean time asserting, that there was both one God and many gods ; 
or, besides one supreme and universal Numen, many other inferior and 
particular deities, to whom also men ought to pay religious worship. 
Now his further account of both these assertions is contained in these 
following words : ‘toi 08 Agyovtes va: Deoy eiuer, cde uy Mokke cuaote - 
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yorvtL’ To yao péyiotor utimua tig Felag Umsgoxis ov ovyPeovotyts. déyw 
5é 10 Hoyev xal xoPnyéseodor THY duoiwy, xu xoaTLCTOY xat xaPuTEoTEQOY 
siusy TOY HAdwy* tol 0 uAAor Feo wot toy meOTOY xa vYoNTUY OUTWS EyorTE 
WOTED YOQEVTA MOTI xOQUpPHOY, xal OTQUTIWTA oT? oTOUTAYOY, nab hoyita, 
nal évtstaymévos moti tukuioyar nai hoyayétor, tyovte prow, Eneodou 
nat émaxohovdsiy tH xalacs xaInysousya* xowoy psy THY avT@Y TO EQvOY 
éoTl, xai TH KQZOVTL, xuL TAY HOxoMEVaV, GAL ovnete OUYaYTO CUYTETaY TOL TOL 
AOYOMEVOL TOT: To EQyoV, AMOAsLPDErtES aysuoVOs’ WamEQ OVE YoQELTAL OTL 
auvaidiar, ovde oTQUILMTOL TOT! OTEATHYLaY, aMohePPErTES WYEUMOYOS, TOL 
Lévy otgataye, tot 08 xogupaiw* 'They who maintain, that there is only 
one God, and not many gods, are very much mistaken, as not consider- 
ing aright, what the dignity and majesty of the Divine transcendency 
chiefly consisteth in, namely, in ruling and governing those which are 
like to it (that is, gods) and in excelling or surmounting others, and 
being superior to them. But all those other gods which we contend 
for, are to that first and intelligible God but as the dancers to the Cory- 
pheus or Choragus, and as the inferior common soldiers to the captain 
or general ; to whom it properly belongeth, to follow and comply with 
their Jeader and commander. .The work indeed is common, or the 
same to them both, to the ruler, and them that are ruled ; but they 
that are ruled could not orderly conspire and agree together into one 
work, were they destitute of a leader; as the singers and dancers could 
not conspire together into one dance and harmony, were they destitute 
of a Corypheus; nor soldiers make up one orderly army, were they 
without a captain or commander. 

And as the supreme God is here called by Onatus the Corypheus 
of the gods, so is he in like manner by the writer De Mundo! styled 
the Corypheus of the world, or the Precentor and Presultor of it, in 
these words : xadosg éy yoom@, xogupaiov xatugsuytos, ouvennyet mac O 
zooos avdgar, toF ore zal yuvouxay, év Sapogors puvois osutégais xu Bo- 
OUTEQULC, May KQuoviay EuuEhh xEQUYYYTMY* OTMS ExEL nat emt TOU TO GUM 
nav Svénovtog Feo" xutx yuo to dvadev évddciuoy UNO TOV PeQuvipws AY 
HOQUPALOY MQOTHUYOQEVIEVTOS, KWELTOL MEY TH KOTOO Ub KOLO OLuTAS OVEL— 
yeg* Asin achorus, when the Coryphzus or Precentor hath begun, 
the whole choir compounded of men, and sometimes of women too, fol- 
loweth, singing every one their part, some in higher and some in lower 
notes, but all mingling together into one complete harmony; so in the 
world God, as the Coryphzus, the Precentor and Presultor, beginning 
the dance and music, the stars and heavens move round after him, ac- 
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cording to those numbers and measures which he prescribes them, 
altogether making up one most excellent harmony. 

It was also before! observed that Ecphantus the Pythagorean, and 
Archelaus the successor of Anaxagoras? (who were both of them Atom- 
ists in their physiology) did assert the world to have been made at first, 
and still to be governed by one Divine mind ; which is more than some 
Atomists of ours in this present age, who notwithstanding pretend to be 
very good Theists, will acknowledge. We shall, in the next place, 
mention Euclides Megarensis, the head of that sect called Megaric, 
and who is said to have been Plato’s master for some time after Socra- 
tes’s death ; whose doctrine is thus set down by Laertius :3 otto0g &v 16 
ayadoy unspuiveto, ToAdois Ovoucor xudoUMEVoY* O1é pév yg Doovyow, Ors 
dé Ozov, xod Lote Novy, xot tu houna. tu Oé aytixeivera TH AyaFo avjost, 
py sivas pooxov* Which we understand thus: That Euclides (who 
followed Xenophanes and Parmenides) made the first principle of all 
things to be one the very Good, called sometimes Wisdom, sometimes 
God, sometimes Mind, and sometimes by other names; but that he 
took away all that is opposite to good, denying it to have any real en- 
tity—that is, he maintained, that there was no positive nature of evil, 
or that evil was no principle. And thus do we also understand that of 
Cicero,’ when he represents the doctrine of the Megarics after this 
manner: “‘Id bonum solum esse, quod esset Unum, et Simile, et Idem, 
et Semper ;” to wit, that they spake this concerning God, That good 
or goodness itself is a name properly belonging to him, who is also one, 
and like, and the same, and always; and that the true good of man 
consisteth in a participation of, and conformity with this first Good. 
Which doctrine Plato seems to have derived from him, he in like man- 
ner calling the supreme Deity by those two names, to &y and t ayador, 
the One and the Good, and concluding true human felicity to consist 
in a participation of the first Good, or of the Divine nature. 

In the next place we shall take notice of Antisthenes, who was the 
founder also of another sect, to wit, the Cynic ; for he, in a certain 
physiological treatise, is said to have affirmed, °“‘ Esse populares deos 
multos, sed naturalem unum ;” That though there were many popular 
gods, yet there was but one natural God—or, as it is expressed in Lac- 
tantius, ‘ Unum esse naturalem Deum, quamvis gentes et urbes suos 
habeant populares ;” That there was but one natural God, though na- 
tions and cities had their several popular ones—Wherefore Velleius 





1 Cap. i. § xvi. 2 P26, 3 Lib. ii. segm. evi. p. 142. 
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the Epicurean in Cicero' quarrels with this Antisthenes, as one, who 
destroyed the nature of the gods, because he denied a multitude of in- 
dependent deities, such as Epicurus pretended to assert. For this of 
Antisthenes is not so to be understood, as if he had therein designed 
to take away all the inferior gods of the Pagans, which had he at all 
attempted, he would doubtless have been accounted an Atheist, as well 
as Anaxagoras was ; but his meaning was, only to interpret the theolo- 
gy of the Pagans concerning those other gods of theirs, that were or 
might be looked upon as absolute and independent ; that these, though 
many popular gods, yet indeed were but one and the same natural God, 
called by several names. As for example, when the Greeks worshipped 
Zeus, the Latins Jovis, the Egyptians Hammon, the Babylonians Bel, 
the Scythians Pappeus ; these were indeed many popular gods, and 
yet nevertheless all but one and the same natural God. So again, 
when in the self-same Pagan cities and countries, the respective laws 
thereof made mention of several gods, as supreme and absolute in their 
several territories, as Jupiter in the heavens, Juno in the air, Neptune 
in the sea ; or as being chief in several kind of functions, as Minerva 
for learning, Bellona for war, etc. (for this Aristotle takes notice of in 
his book against Zeno,” xara tov vouor, mode xosittovs aAdijdwy ot Feo, 
That according to the laws of cities and countries, one god was best 
for one thing, and another for another)—Antisthenes here declared 
concerning these also, that they were indeed many popular, or civil 
gods, but all really one and the same natural God. 

To Antisthenes might be added Diogenes Sinopensis, of whom it is 
recorded by Laertius,® that observing a woman too superstitiously wor- 
shipping the statue or image of a god, endeavoring to abate her super- 
stition, he thus bespake her : ov sido, w ytva, ur mote Osov onic Sev 
Eatatos (marta yao éotLy aUTOU mAjQN) Koynuoynons; Take you not care, 
O woman, of not behaving yourself unseemly in the sight of that God 
who stands behind you; for all things are full of him—thereby giving 
her occasion, more to mind and regard that supreme and universal 
Numen, that filleth the whole world and is every where. 

XXIII. It hath been frequently affirmed, that Socrates died a mar- 
tyr for one only God, in opposition to those many gods of the Pagans: 
and Tertullian,* for one, writeth thus of him, “‘ Propterea damnatus est 


3 De Natur. Deer. lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 2898. tom. ix. oper 
4 Cap. iv. p. 782. tom. ii. oper. 

5 Lib. vi. segm. xxxvii. p. 333. 

6 In Apologet. cap. xiv. p. 144. edit. Havercamp. 
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Socrates, quia deos destruebat ;” Socrates was therefore condemned to 
die, because he destroyeth the gods.—And, indeed, that Socrates assert- 
ed one supreme God, the maker and governor of the whole world, is a 
thing not at all to be doubted. In his discourse with Aristodemus, in 
Xenophon’s first book of Memoirs,' he convinced him, that the things 
of this world were not made by chance, but by mind and counsel ; 
OUIM Ye oxoMOUUsYM MUVU EoLKE TAUTH GopoU TLS JyuLoveyor, xud pidolwou 
tszynuott, 1am now convinced from what you say, that the things of this 
world were, the workmanship of some wise artificer, who also was a 
lover of animals——And so he endeavored to persuade him, that that 
mind and understanding, which is in us, was derived from some mind 
and understanding in the universe, as well as that earth and water, 
which is in us, from the earth and water of the universe :? ov 08 csautop 
poorvimcy te Ooxsic tyey, HALOS 08 oVamod ovdév Pooripoy sive, Etd0¢ OTL 
YRS Te uingoy mégos éy TH TwMaTL MOAANS OVENS Eyes, xad LYQOU Bouzr, ToAAOU 
OVTOS, not TaY KAdwy Ojo uEyedw OYT@Y ExtoTOU [LxQOY péQos AoBorTL TO 
ov QMOTTH Gos; voy Oé MovoY Hee OVOUMOY Orta oe EVTUYHS MOG Doxéis 
cvvagnaco ; Do you think that you only have wisdom in yourself, and 
that there is none any where else in the whole world without you? 
though you know that you have but a small part in your body of that 
vast quantity of earth which is without you; and but little of that water 
and fire, and so of every other thing, that your body is compounded of 
in respect of that great mass and magazine of them, which is in the 
world. Is mind and understanding therefore the only thing, which 
you fancy you have, some way or other, luckily got and snatched unto 
yourself, whilst there is no such thing any where in the world without 
you; all those infinite things thereof being thus orderly disposed by 
chance ’—And when Aristodemus afterward objected, that he could 
not see any artificer that made the world, as he could those artificers 
which made all other human things, Socrates thus replies; ovdé ya 
THY GEAUTOU TUE WUYIY OOGS, 1] TOU Tar“etog xUQLA EOTIY" WOTE KATH 7 TOUTO 
Eeott cou Aéyery, ote oVdE Yuan dlda tiyn ayia wgettes’ Neither do you 
see your own soul, which rules over your body; so that you might for 
the same reason conclude yourself to do nothing by mind and under- 
standing neither, but all by chance, as well as that all things in the 
world are done by chance.—Again, when he further disputed in this 
manner against the necessity of worshipping the Deity ; ovy uregoge to 
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Samovior, o» Saxgatss, lk éxsivoy usyahongentotegoy Hyovmot, as THs 
éuijs Osountiag agocdsio9ou I despise not the Deity, O Socrates, but 
think him to be a more magnificent Being than that he should stand in 
need of my worship of him :—Socrates again answers, ocw usyehongent— 
otsgoy aot o& Osgunsvey, tocovt@ pahhov tyuntéoy avto’ How much the 
more magnificent and illustrious that Being is, which takes care of you, 
so much the more, in all reason, ought it to be honored by you.—Lastly, 
Aristodemus discovering his disbelief of Providence, as a thing, which 
seemed to him incredible, if not impossible, that one and the same 
Deity should be able to mind all things at once, Socrates endeavors to 
cure this disbelief of his in this manner: ! 
GOs vors Eva” TO GOY OU nw Bovdeton ustaysrolfetar’ oveoFur OY yon Kot 


Ries ai , « a 
0 UYAFE, KOTHUGTE, OTL KOLO 


TY &y Mavtl Poors TH nUvTA OMG ev aT HOV} ovtw IEoTow' xod Uy 
10 coy wey Oupe Sivacdun, ext molde otadve eunyetioSut, tev 68 Tov Oov 
0 ptahuoy add’yator sivar cua mavte ope. Consider, friend, I pray you, 
if that mind, which is in our body, does order and dispose it every way 
as it pleases; why should not that wisdom, which is in the universe, be 
able to order all things therein also, as seemeth best to it? And if your 
eye can discern things several miles distant from it, why should it be 
thought impossible for the eye of God to behold all things at once? 
Lastly, if your soul can mind things both here and in Egypt, and in 
Sicily ; why may not the great mind or wisdom of God be able to taxe 
care of al] things, in all places !—And then he concludes, that if Aris- 
todemus would diligently apply himself to the worship of God, he should 
at length be convinced, ¢1 tocotvtoy xai toLovroy éott T0 Setov, wo coe 
MOVTH OQUY, xa THYTA UxOVELY, xt TMUYTUZOU TMagéivoL, xd Ko TMOVTOY 
éxyushiio Fue’ That God is such and so great a Being, as that he can, 
at once, see all things, and hear all things, and be present everywhere, 
and take care of all affairs.—Moreover, Socrates, in his discourse with 
Euthydemus, in Xenophon’s fourth book, speaks thus concerning that 
invisible Deity, which governs the whole world ;? of ya adhow Deol juiv 
ta vyadu Odcrtec, ovdéy ToUTHY sig TO Eupurés iovteg OdOCucLY, nal 6 TOY 
Ohov x0oMoY CUYTETTMY TE xal GVézon, ev @ TAVITA xahe xa ayAaFE goTI, etC. 
OUTOS Te MEé/ioTH usv MEdTIOY SQaTAL, TOE OixoVOUGY aOQUTOS Huly éoTLY. 

évvos O& xul 6 mitor puvegcs Sona sive ijALoc, otx éxiTeénEL TOI UYPQuImOLE 
~ Eavtoy uxolBas OoGr, AAR éov Tig a’TOY avadac éyzyeoh Fein, THY OWL 
apowwsita’ The other gods giving us good things, do it without visibly 
appearing to us; and that God, who framed and containeth the whole 
world (in which are all good and excellent things) and who continually 
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supplieth us with them, he, though he be seen to do the greatest things 
of all, yet notwithstanding is himself invisible and’ unseen. Which 
ought the less to be wondered at by us, because the sun, who seemeth 
manifest to all, yet will not suffer himself to be exactly and distinctly 
viewed, but if any one boldly and impudently gaze upon him, will de- 
prive him of his sight: as also because the soul of man, which most of 
all things in him partaketh of the Deity, though it be that which mani- 
festly rules and reigns in us, yet is it never seen: & yo7 xetovoovrvte pT 
KOTAPOOVELY TOY HoQaTwY, CAL & TOY yi_vOMEVOY THY OUvaULY HUTOU xaTOMOY—- 
Savorta, tsui¢v t0 Sayuorvov’ Which particulars he that considers, ought 
not to despise invisible things, but to honor the supreme Deity, taking 
notice of his power from his effects. Where we have to da:uovioy, as 
also before to Qéiov, plainly put for the supreme Deity. And we did 
the rather set down these passages of Socrates here, concerning God and 
Providence, that we might shame those, who, in these latter days of 
ours, are so atheistically inclined,-if at least they have any pudor or 
shame left in them. 

But, notwithstanding Socrates’s thus clear acknowledging one su- 
preme and universal Numen, it doth not therefore follow, that he re- 
jected all those other inferior gods of the Pagans, as is commonly con- 
ceived. But the contrary thereunto appeareth from these very passages 
of his now cited, wherein there is mention made of other gods besides 
the supreme. And how conformable Socrates was to the Pagan reli- 
gion and worship, may appear from those last dying words of his, 
(when he should be most serious), after he had drunk the poison, 
wherein he required his friends to offer a votive cock for him to Aiscu- 
lapius : for which Origen! thus@$erstringeth him xot tyduavte pidoco- 
Piourtes WEQl TIS wuyns nut rv Oiaywyny THs nua BeBrooxviag SekedFortss 
xatulimovtes 10 méyeFog wy avtois 6 Osog épavégwoasy, evted poovovorxier, 
ourxou, ahextovova. t@ “Aoxdnnia anodidortes And they who had philso- 
phized so excellently concerning the soul, and discoursed concerning 
the happiness of the future state to those who live well, do afterward 
sink down from those great, high, and noble things, to a superstitious 
regard of little, small, and trifling matters, such as the paying of a cock 
to Aisculapius.— Where, notwithstanding, Origen doth not charge 
Socrates with such gross and downright idolatry, as he does elsewhere,” 
for his sacrificing tothe Pythian Apollo, who was but an inferior de- 
mon. And perhaps some may excuse Socrates here, as thinking, that 
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he looked upon AEsculapius no otherwise than as the supreme Deity, 
called by that name, as exercising his providence over the sickness and 
health or recovery of men, and that therefore he would have an eucha- 
ristic sacrifice offered to him in his behalf, as having now cured him, at 
once, of all diseases by death. However Plato! informs us, that Socra- 
tes, immediately before he drunk his poison, did evyeadau toig Feois, tr 
putoiznoy ty éydéevds éxeiog svtuyH siva’ prayer (not to God, but to the 
gods, that is, to the supreme and inferior gods both together, as in 
Plato’s Phedrus he did to Pan, and the other tutelar gods of that place) 
that his translation from hence into the other world might be happy to 
him.. And Xenophon, in his Memoirs,” informs us, that Socrates did, 
both in his words and practice, approve of that doctrine of the Pythian 
Apollo, That the rule of piety and religion ought to be the law of every 
particular city and country, he affirming it to be a vanity for any man 
to be singular herein. Lastly, in his own apology, as written by Plato, 
he professes to acknowledge the smn, moon and stars for gods; con- 
demning the contrary doctrine of Anaxagoras, as irrational and absurd. 
Wherefore we may well conclude this opinion, of Socrates’s being con- 
demned for denying the many gods of the Pagans, or of his being a 
martyr for one only God, to be nothing but a vulgar error. 

But if you therefore demand, what that accusation of impiety really 
was, which he was charged with, Socrates himself, in Plato’s Euthy- 
phro, will inform you, that it was for his free and open condemning 
those traditions concerning the gods, wherein wicked, dishonest and 
unjust actions were imputed tothem. For when Euthyphro, having 
accused his own father as guilty of murder (merely for committing a 
homicide into prison, who happened to die there) would justify himself 
from the examples of the gods, namely Jupiter and Saturn, because 
Jupiter, the best and justest of the gods, had committed his father 
Saturn to prison for devouring his sons, as Saturn himself also had cas- 
trated his father Celins for some miscarriages of his, Socrates thus be- 
speaks him;® Aoays, wo LvGiggor, tovr tory ov Evexa thy yoapyy pstyo, 
Ott TU Tomita émevday Tig MEQh TOY Feay Aéyn, OvoxyeQuS MHS oModEyound, 
etc. Is not this the very thing, O Euthyphro, for which I am accused ? 
namely, because when I hear any one affirming such matters as these 
concerning the gods, [ am very loath to believe them, and stick not 
publicly to declare my dislike of them? And,can you, O Euthyphro, in 
geod earnest think, that there are indeed wars and contentions among 
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the gods, and that those other things were also done by them, which 
poets and painters commonly impute to them? such as the peplum or 
veil of Minerva, which in the Panathenaics is with great pomp and 
ceremony brought into the acropolis, is embroidered all over with ?— 
Thus we see, that Socrates, though he asserted one supreme Deity, yet 
he acknowledged, notwithstanding, other inferior created gods, together 
with the rest of the Pagans, honoring and worshipping them ; only he 
disliked those poetic fables concerning them (believed at that time by 
the vulgar,) in which all manner of unjust and immoral actions were 
fathered on them; which, together with the envy of many, was the 
only true reason, why he was then accused of impiety and Atheism. 

It hath been also affirmed by many, that Plato really asserted one 
only God and no more, and that therefore, whensoever he speaks of 
gods plurally, he must be understood to have done this, not according 
to his own judgment, but only in a way of politic compliance with the 
Athenians, and for fear of being made to drink poison in like manner 
as Socrates was. In confirmation of which opinion, there is also a 
passage cited out of that thirteenth epistle of Plato’s to Dionysius, 
wherein he gives this as a mark, whereby his serious epistles, and such 
as were written according to the true sense of his own mind, might by 
his friends be distinguished from those which were otherwise ; 17¢ uéy 
yao onovdatac émuatolis Osog Hoyer, Osot JE Tis jittov' WhenI begin my 
epistles with God, then may you conclude I write seriously ; but not so 
when I begin with gods.|\—And this place seems to be therefore the 
more authentic, because it was long since produced by Eusebius to this 
very purpose, namely, to prove, that Plato acknowledged one only 
God ; dilog dé éotiy Eve Ocov sidwe, si xo ovvrn dws Edanor, th THY wAsoveY 
wots yojodar mooonyogie, xu and tig 190g Avoviaroy éenrotohijs, ev H 
aiuBoka didovs tar te die onovdys aiT® yougousyar, xol Tay K&ddws 
amedéuupevor Tt is manifest, that Plato really acknowledged one only 
God, however, in compliance with the language of the Greeks, he often | 
spake of gods plurally, from that epistle of his to Dionysius, wherein he 
gives this symbol or mark, whereby he might be known to write seri- 
ously, namely, when he began his epistles with God, and not with gods. 

Notwithstanding which, we have already manifested, out of Plato’s 
Timeus, that he did in good earnest assert a plurality of gods; by 
which gods of his are to be understood animated or intellectual beings 
superior to men, to whom there is an honor and worship from men due; 
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he therein declaring,' not only the sun and stars, but also the earth 
itself (as animated) to be a god or goddess. For though it be now read 
in our copies rescfutatny cwuctwyr, that the earth was the oldest of all 
the bodies within the heavens ;—yet it is certain, that anciently it was 
read otherwise, rgeofututyy Dea, the oldest of the gods—not only from 
Proclus and Cicero, but also from Laertius? writing thus : viv 0& mgso- 
Buratny usy sivas tay év T@ OVEAY Fear, yevéo Far Jé Snucoveynuc, ws YUX- 
To “ab yusoav over, ovcay & ént tov uéoov, xiveioFa meQl TO uéooY* 
Though Plato’s gods were for the most part fiery, yet did he suppose 
the earth to be a god or goddess too, affirming it to be the oldest of all 
the gods within the heavens, made or created to distinguish day and 
night, by its diurnal circumgyration upon its own axis, in the middle 
or centre of the world.—For Plato, when he wrote his Timeus, ac- 
knowledging only the diurnal motion of the earth, though afterwards 
he is said to have admitted its annual too. And the same might be 
further evinced from all his other writings, but especially his book of 
Laws (together with his Epinomis) said to have been written by him in 
his old age, in which he much insists upon the godships of the sun, 
moon and stars ; and complains, that the young gentlemen of Athens 
were then so much infected with that Anaxagorean doctrine, which 
made them to be nothing but inanimate stones and earth; as also he 
approves of that then vulgarly-received custom of worshipping the rising 
and setting sun and moon, as gods, to which, in all probability, he con- 
formed himself : 3’AvazélAovtos te jhiov xab celjyng, zat mo0g Svowas iov— 
THY, MOOTKVALELS Hua xaL TEOCKUYHOELS “Ehdjvoy ts xo BopBuowy navtwr, 
éy TUUPOOHIS MaYTOLAIG EyousYaY xal ey gt TEQ OLY LOLLG, wg OTL wodoTe OvTOY, 
nat owas Unopiay évdddrtwy we ovxz sict Deoi. The prostrations and 
adorations, that are used both by the Greeks and all Barbarians, to- 
wards the rising and setting sun and moon (as well in their prosperities 
as adversities), declare them to be unquestionably esteemed gods.— 
Wherefore we cannot otherwise conclude, but that this thirteenth epis- 
tle of Plato to Dionysius, though extant, it seems, before Eusebius’s 
time, yet was supposititious and counterfeit by some zealous but igno- 
rant Christian : as there is accordingly a Nodevetar, or brand of bas- 
tardy, prefixed to it in all the editions of Plato’s works. r 
However, though Plato acknowledged and worshipped many gods, 
yet it is undeniably evident, that he was no Polyarchist, but a Monar- 
chist, an assertor of one supreme God, the only avrouys, or self-origi- 
nated Being—the maker of the heaven and earth, and of all those | 
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other gods. For, first, it is plain, that, according to Plato, the soul of 
the whole world was not itself eternal, much less self-existent, but 
made or produced by God in time, though indeed before its body, the 
world, from these words of his; !17jv wuyny ovg we viv votéouy éniyergov- 
psy héyeer, oUtws eunyorjoato xu 0 Osos vewtéguy, 6 Jé xal yeréoer nod HoE- 
Ti) MOOTEQUY Hai TEETBUTEOUY WUYNY THMUTOS, WG DeonOTLY xud KOSovTRY upE- 
ousvou ouvestnoato’ God did not fabricate or make the soul of the 
world, in the same order that we now treat concerning it, that is, after 
it, as junior to it; but that, which was to rule over the world, as its 
body, being more excellent, he made it first, and senior to the same. — 
Upon which account, Aristotle quarrels with Plato as contradicting 
himself, in that he affirmed the soul to be a principle, and yet supposed 
it not to be eternal, but made together with the heaven : ?add& prjv ov- 
5s IThatevi ye otov ts Aéyev, ny olstor KOxnY Eivoe éviote AUTO ExUTO xLVOUP, 
Uotsgay Yao xal Aue TH ovoara  wux7i* Neither is it possible for Plato 
here to extricate himself, who sometimes declares the soul to be a prin- 
ciple, as that which moves itself, and yet affirms it again not to be eter- 
nal, but made together with the heaven.—For which cause some Pla- 
tonists conclude, that Plato asserted a double Psyche, one the third 
hypostasis of his trinity, and eternal ; the other created in time, tos 
gether with the world, which seems to be a probable opinion. Where- 
fore, since, according to Plato, the soul of the world, which is the chief 
of all his inferior gods, was not self-existent, but made or produced by 
God in time, all those other gods of his, which were but parts of the 
world, as the sun, moon, stars and demons, must needs beso too. But, 
lest any should suspect, that Plato might, for all that, suppose the world 
and its gods not to have been made by one only unmade God, but by a 
multitude of co-ordinate, self-existent principles, or deities conspiring ; 
we shall oberve, that the contrary hereunto is plainly declared by him, 
in way of answer to that query, whether or no there were many and 
infinite worlds, (as some philosophers had maintained), or only one ? 
he resolving it thus, 32dtegov ovy dgdd¢ Eva ovgavoy moosigrxapsr, 3) TOl- 
hots xab ansigous léyey jv OoFdtsQ0y ; Eva, simeQ xaTH TO MaQUdELyua Jed - 
BLoveyusvog Foto’ TO 7HQ MEQLEyoY MaYTH OnOTK VYoYTH Cwo, UEF EtéQo” 
devtegoy ovx ov mor sin, etc. iva ovv 10de vote TY MdYwoL, OMoLOY 7 TG 
mavtehet Com, dia tate ovte Ovo, ovT ameigovs éxoinosr 6 MOLWY xOoGMOVG, 
GAR éic ode fovoysrng ovgavos 7syoves, tote te xut Foster. Whether have 
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we rightly affirmed, that there is only one heaven, (or world) ors it 
more agreeable to reason, to hold many or infinite? We say there is 
but one, if it be made agreeable to its intellectual paradigm, containing 
the ideas of all animals and other things in it ; for there can be but 


one archetypal animal, which is the paradigm af all created beings : ‘ 


wherefore, that the world may agree with its paradigms in this respect 
of solitude or oneliness, therefore is it not two, nor infinite, but one 
only begotten.—His meaning is, that there is but one archetypal Mind, 
the Demiurgus, or maker of all things that were produced, and there- 
fore but one world. 

And this one God, which, according to Plato, was the maker of the 
whole world, is frequently called by him, in his Timzus and elsewhere, 
6 Oeos, God, or the God—by way of siesta ; sometimes 0 Anuwovg~ 
yos, the Architect or Artificer of the world ;—sometimes 6 Iouyryg xat 
IIuxng tovds tov navtos, the Maker and Father of this universe—whom 
it is hard to find out, but impossible to declare to the vulgar : again, 6 
éxt maov Ox0g, the God over all :—rijg Dicews xguotys, the Creator of na- 
ture—tot mat0¢ “Agyn, the sole Principle of the universe—aavtwy Ai- 
ov, the Cause of all things—Nots aarvtwy Baordevs, Mind, the King of 
all things—Vovs avtoxgatwg, marta xoouar, dua mevtwr iwy, that sove- 
reign Mind, which orders all things, and passes through all things— 
tov muvtog KuSsoryytys, the Governor of the whole—to ov csi, yévsow 08 
ovx gyov, that which always is, and was never made—o me@tog Osos, the 
first God—o wéytotog Jaiuwy, and 6 usyiotog Sew, the greatest God, and 
the greatest of the gods—o joy yevvijoas, he that generated or pro- 
duced the sun—"6 yi, oveavor, ual Gsovs, xai muvte tu éy ovgaya xa TH 
év (Sou, xa Uno vis Unavta eoyaterou, he that makes earth, and heaven, 
and the gods ; and doth all things, both in heaven and hell, and under 
the earth—again, he by whose efficiency the things of the world votegoy 
éyévET0, MQOTEQOY ovx ovta,” were afterwards made when they were not 
before ; or from an antecedent non-existence brought forth into being. 
—This philosopher somewhere intimating, that it was as easy for God 
to produce those real things, the sun, moon, stars and earth, etc. from 
himself, as it is for us to produce the images of ourselves and whatso- 
ever else we please, only by interposing a looking-glass. Lastly, he is 
called 30¢ movie ta te dAdo égyaterat, xol éxvtov, he that causeth or pro- 
duceth both all other things, and even himself—the meaning whereof 
is this: he, that is wvtomuys ; (as the same Plato also calls him), a self- 
originated Being, and from no other cause besides himself, but the 
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cause of all other things.—Neither doth Lactantius Firmianus' himself 
refuse to speak of God after this very manner ; se ipsum fecit, and that 
he was ‘“‘ ex se ipso procreatus, et propterea talis, qualem se esse vo- 
luit ;” that he made himself—and that being procreated from himself, 
he therefore was every way such as he willed himself to be. Which 
unusual and bold strain of theology is very much insisted upon by Plo- 
tinus,? in his book IWegi tot Fehnuotog tov évos, concerning the will of 
the first One, or Unity ; he there writing thus of the supreme God, 
aitioy Ewvtov, xor mag avtov, xal Ov avtoy autos; He is the cause of 
himself, and he is from himself, and himself is for himself—And again, 
avt0s gotLy OvTOS 6 MOLOY EaVTOY, nad xUQLOS EXUTOV, xur OUY WS TLS ELEQOS 
&Felynoe yevousvos, alk ws Géhev autos’ This is he, who is the maker of 
himself, and is lord over himself; (in a certain sense) for he was not 
made that, which another willed him to be, but he is that, which he 
willeth himself to be-—Moreover,® avtog wy tovto domeg 117u70708, TOUTO 
O€ gory UnogtIiTAS UUTOY, EEO EvégyELA MEVOVTH WoTE EVEOYNUC AUTOS, HAhOS 
GlAou usy otdevos, ExvTod How éveoynua AUTOS, Ox Koa HS CUUPEBNxEY EoTLD, 
GAL we evsoyel avtos ual ws adtog éFédet, etc. The Supreme Deity lov- 
ing himself as a pure light, is himself what he loved ; thus, as it were, 
begetting and giving subsistence to himself, he being a standing ener- 
gy. Wherefore, since God is a work or energy, and yet he is not the 
work or energy of any other being, he must needs be (in some sense) 
his own work or energy ; so that God is not that, which he happened 
to be, but that which he willeth himself to be. Thus also a little be- 
fore, 4avaxtéor tic Ev ty Bovdyow xal thy ovciay* to 8 Gels nag avtod, 
OVaYAN KOH TO ELYKL MOQ AUTOV, WOTE HUTOY MEMOLNXEVEL HUTOY, 6 Aoyos 
avevosy* si yao i Bovdnors mag ATO, xal olov Zoyor av’TOv, aUty O8 tavTOY 
1)] ULOGTUTEL UUTOV BUTOS KY OUTS UmOGTITUS HY sin HUTOY, WoTe OZ WomEQ 
Etuzey éotiy, ak ons éBo0vdn9n avtos. We must of necessity make will 
and essence the same in the first Being. Wherefore, since his willing 
is from himself, his being must needs be from himself too; the conse- 
quence of which ratiocination is this, that He made himself. For if 
his volition be from himself, and his own work, and this be the same 
with his hypostasis or substance ; he may be then said to have given 
subsistence to himself. Wherefore he is not what he happened to be, 
but. what he willed himself to be. But, because this is so unusual a 
notion, we shall here set down yet one or two passages more of this 
philosopher’s concerning it : 50vx w tijg Bovdyjcswmsg avtov y ovgia, allo 
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avvecTLy AUTOU TH olov ovoin 7 Fédnowg* xal ovx tot aitoy AaBeéivy, avev 
tov elev Eavtm, Onéo EoTL* xed oUYDQOMOS TOS Ea’TH, FAY AUTOS svat, 
xatl Tovt0 wy Smeg Géher* xa y Fédnorg nad avtos Ey* nad toltw ovy 7HITOY, 
OTs un KALo avTOS Wome Etvyer, KAho JE 10 we EBovAHOn UY* Th yag ay xar 
HIElnot, 7} toUTO 6 got nal yoo st UnoPoiuede ElsoFou ata or Pédor 
yevic Pat, wor e€eivar ait adhosacIar ty avtot prior sic Ghdo, uyte av 
Ado ww yeveodou Bovln Diver, wjt ey sata te peupooFas, wo iro aveyxns 
TOUTO Oy O TTL, TH UUTOY Eival, OMEQ HUTOS GE HIFEMNTE nod Peher* EoTL VaE 
ortac 4 ayatov pias, Féinowg avtov* The essence of the supreme God 
is not without his will, but his will and essence are the same ; so that 
God concurreth with himself, himself being willing to be as he is, and 
being that which he willeth ; and his will and himself being one and 
the same. For himself is not one thing (as happening to be that which 
he is) and that he would will to be another : for what could God will 
to be, but that which he is? And if we should suppose, that it were 
in his own choice to be what he would, and that he had liberty to 
change his nature into whatsoever else he pleased, it is certain that he 
would neither will to be any thing else besides what he is, nor com- 
plain of himself as being now that which he is out of necessity, he be- 
ing indeed no other but that, which himself hath willed, and doth al- 
ways will to be. For his willis his essential goodness ; so that his 
will doth not follow his nature, but concur with it; in the very essence 
of this good there being contained his choice, and willing of himself to 
be such. Lastly, 1Z&y doa Bovdnorc, xat ovxére 10 un Bovddouevor, ovdé 0 
100 Bovdjosms Qa’ MeWtoY Koa 7 Bovdyarg aTOS, xual TO ws EBoUAETO Hoe 
xo oiov éBovieto, uot 10 th Bovdrjoer Exousvoy C 7 Tovartn Bovdnoig éyévva- 
éyevve. & ovdéy Ftc €v avtH* God is all will, nor is there any thing in 
him which he doth not will, nor is his being before his will, but his 
will is himself, or he himself the first will. So that he is as he would 
himself, and:such as he would, and yet his will did not generate or pro- 
duce any thing that was not before——And now we may in all proba- 
bility conclude, that Lactantius derived this doctrine from Plato and 
Plotinus ; which, how far it is to be either allowed of or excused, we 
leave others to judge ; only we shall observe, that, as the word avroys- 
ys, frequently attributed to God by Christians as well as Pagans,? 
seems to imply as much ; s0 the scope and drift of Plotinus, in all this, 
was plainly no other, than partly to set forth the self-existence of the 
supreme Deity after a more lively manner, and partly to confute that 
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2 Vide Dionys. Patav. Dogmat. Theolog. de Trinitate, lib. v. cap. v. 
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odd conceit, which some might possibly entertain of God, as if he either 
happened, by chance, to be what he is, or else were such by a certain 
necessity of nature, and had his being imposed upon him: whereas, he 
is as much every way what he would will and choose to be, as if he had 
made himself by his own will and choice. Neither have we set down 
all this, only to give an account of that one expression of Plato’s, that 
God causeth himself and all things—but also to show how punctually 
precise, curious and accurate some of these Pagans were in their 
speculations concerning the Deity. 

To return therefore to Plato: though some have suspected that 
trinity, which is commonly called Platonic, to have been nothing but a 
mere figment and invention of some later Platonists; yet the contrary 
hereunto seems to be unquestionably evident, that Plato himself really 
asserted such a trinity of universal and Divine hypostases, which have 
the nature of principles. For, first, whereas, in his tenth book of Laws, 
he professedly opposing Atheists, undertakes to prove the existence of 
a Deity, he does notwithstanding there ascend no higher than to the 
Psyche, or universal mundane soul, as a self-moving principle, and the 
immediate or proper cause of all that motion, which is in the world. 
And this is all the god that there he undertakes to prove. But in other 
places of his writings he frequently asserts, above the self-moving 
Psyche, an immoveable and standing Nous or intellect, which was 
properly the Demiurgus, or architectonic framer of the whole world. 
And, lastly, above this multiform Intellect, he plainly asserts yet a high- 
er hypostasis, one most simple and most absolutely perfect Being; 
which he calls to &», in opposition to that multiplicity, which speaks 
something of imperfection in it, and t uyador, goodness itself, as being 
above mind and understanding; the first intelligible, and an infinite 
fecundity together with overflowing benignity. And accordingly in his 
second epistle to Dionysius does he mention a trinity of Divine hypos- 
tases all together. Now the words 0 Seog and 10 Psiov, God and the 
Divinity—in Plato, seein sometimes to comprehend this whole trinity of 
Divine hypostases, as they are again sometimes severally applied to 
each of them, accordingly as we have already observed, that Zeus or 
Jupiter in Plato is not always taken for the first and highest hypostasis 
in his trinity, but sometimes the second hypostasis of mind or intellect 
is meant thereby, and sometimes again his third hypostasis of the uni- 
versal and eternal Psyche; nevertheless the first of these three hy- 
postases is that, which is properly called by the Platonists mya THIS 
Seorjr05, the fountain of the Godhead, and by Plato himself | 6 merT@Y 
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Baotheve, negt Ov rovte earl, ov Evexoe mevta, xal 6 altioy névtwr Toy xahay 
The King of all things, about whom are all things, and for whose sake 
are all things, and the cause of all good and excellent things. 

And this first Divine hypostasis, which in Plato’s theology is proper- 
ly auto Foc, the original Deity—is largely insisted upon by that philso- 
pher in the sixth of his Politics, under the name and title of T &yvadoy, 
the Good—but principally there illustrated by that resemblance of the 
sun, called by that philosopher also, a heavenly god, and said to be the 
offspring of this highest Good, and something analogous to it in the 
corporeal world, 0, 1 ms@ avro év 1H vontd tOmM, MEd TE YOY xo TH 
YOOUMEVA, TOUTO TOUTOY év TH OQUTH MQdS TE OYLY Hor TH OQousve This is 
the same in the intelligible world to intellect (or knowledge) and in- 
telligibles, that the sun is in the sensible world to sight and visibles. 
For, as the sun is not sight, but only the cause of it; nor is that light 
by which we see, the same with the sun itself, but only #Avoedés, a sun- 
like thing ; so neither is the supreme and highest Good (properly) 
knowledge, but the cause of knowledge; nor is intellect (precisely 
considered as such) the best and most perfect being, but only ayaFoeés, 
a boniform thing. Again, As the sun gives to things not only their 
visibility, but also their generation ; so does that highest Good, not only 
cause the cognoscibility of things, but also their very essences and 
beings. —Ovx ovaias Ovtos TOU ayudod, GAA Et énéxerva tg ovVaiac, 1O&O- 
Bsice xot Suveuer Unegézovtos, this highest God being not itself properly 
essence, but above essence, transcending the same, both in respect of 
dignity and power.—Which language and conceit of Plato’s some of 
the Greek fathers seem to have entertained, yet so as to apply it to the 
whole Trinity, when they call God tmegovcroy, or superessential— But 
the meaning of that philosopher was, as we conceive, no other than 
this, that this highest Good hath no particular characteristic upon it, 
limiting and determining of it, it being the hidden and incomprehensi- 
ble source of all things. Inthe last place, we shall observe, that this 
first Divine hypostasis of the Platonic trinity is by that philosopher cal- 
led tote ijyeuovos zat aitiov mavtwy mato, the Father of the prince, and 
cause of all things.—Wherein we cannot but take notice of an admira- 
ble correspondency betwixt the Platonic philosophy and Christianity, 
in that the second hypostasis of both their trinities (called also some- 
times oyos by the Platonists as well as Novs) is said to be the imme- 
diate cause of all things; and the Demiurgus, the architect, maker or 
artificer of the whole world. 

Now to Plato we might here join Xenophon, because he was his 
equal, and a Socratic too, (though it seems there was not so good 
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correspondence betwixt them ;) which Xenophon, however in sundry 
places of his writings he acknowledge a plurality of gods, yet doth he 
give plain testimony also of one supreme and universal Numen; as 
this particularly,! 6 wavta cétwr xod atoeuilar, wo psy usyag tic, nod 
Suvatos pavegos dmotos O° got poopy» aparvis He that both agitates all 
things, and establisheth the frame of the whole ‘world, though he be 
manifest to be great and powerful, yet is he, as to his form, inconspic- 
uous, 

XXIV. In the next place we come to Aristotle: who, that he ac- 
knowledged more gods than one (as well as the other Pagans) appears 
from his using the word so often plurally. As particularly in this pas- 
sage of his Nicomachian Ethics; 77 0& tedete evdorpovia, ore Fewgntixn 
tig got évégyeia, nod évtevSsv Gy qayein’ ToVs yao uchiota Umerdajqapsy 
poxaotous xor evdaiuovas sivar’ moaSeg O& molag amoveiuce yoEwY aUTOIS; 
MOTEQH TAS Dixaias; 7 yeholor PevovytaL ovvUAAaTTOYTES xod MaGaKaTUO KAS 
amodWortes, wor Oca ade toLtaita; udko tug avdgsious ; UNoMEvoYtas TH 
goBeon xai xydurevortasc, ote xodev 7 tug élevPeoious ; tive O& Swcove ; 
utonov O° si nal EoTOL AUTOLS YUmLOMA, H TL ToLOUTOY’ st J GMpPQOVEs TL AY 
siey ; 3) Mogtix0s O Enowvos, OTL avx Eyovor Mavdas énrIvpiac’ Sieiotar OS 
MUVTC POLVOLT KY TH EOL TUS MEUsELS piKod Kui avakLa Fear’ KALE ny SHY 
TE MayTES UmELAjpaciy avTOs’ Kal evegyély KOU, OV yaQ TO xadSEdELY, WoTEQ 
tov “Evdupiover ta dé Covte to moattEy apnonuerven, tv Oé uaAov to moLELY, 
ti Asineton minv Fewoias? That perfect happiness is a speculative or 
contemplative energy, may be made manifest from hence, because we 
account the gods most of all happy. Now what moral actions can we 
attribute to them? Whether those of justice amongst one another; asif 
it were not ridiculous to suppose the gods to make contracts and bar- 
gains among themselves and the like. Or else those of fortitude and 
magnanimity ; as if the gods had their fears, dangers and difficulties to 
encounter withal. Or those of liberality; as if the gods had some such 
thing as money too, and there were among them indigent to receive 
alms. Or, lastly, shall we attribute to them the actions of temperance ? 
But would not this be a reproachful commendation of the gods, to say, 
that they conquer and master their vicious lusts and appetites? Thus 
running through all the actions of moral virtue, we find them to be 
small, and mean, and unworthy of the gods. And yet we all believe 
the gods to live, and consequently to act; unless we should suppose 





'Vide Clement. Alexandrin. in Cohort. ad Gentes, cap. vi. p. 61, et 
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them perpetually to sleep, as Endymion did. Wherefore if all moral 
actions, and therefore much more mechanical operations, be taken 
away from that which lives and understands, what is there left to it be- 
sides contemplation ? To which he there adds a further argument also 
of the same thing: Because other animals, who are deprived of con- 
templation, partake not of happiness. For to the gods all their life is 
happy; to men so far forth, as it approacheth to contemplation; but 
brute animals, that do not at all contemplate, partake not at all of 
happiness.— Where Aristotle plainly acknowledges a plurality of gods, 
and that there is a certain higher rank of beings above men. And by 
the way we may here observe, how from those words of his, Si» te NAVIES 
tneknpacr ous, all men suppose the gods to live—and from what fol- 
lows in him, that opinion of some late writers may be confuted, that the 
Pagans generally worshipped the inanimate parts of the world as true 
and proper gods: Aristotle here telling us, that they universally agreed 
in this, that the gods were animals, living and understanding beings, 
and such as are therefore capable of contemplation. Moreover, Aris- 
totle in his Politics, writing of the means to conserve a tyranny, as he 
calls it, sets down this for one amongst the rest; !%2v dé ta m@0¢ tovs 
Fors paiverIou ast onovdatorta Siapsgortws, ittdv te yag poSouyta, to 
MaSEY TL THQUYOMOY UO THY ToLoiTHY, gay SeroWOuiuove: YomiLwaLY EivaL TOY 
aoxorta xad poortifeay tav Fsav' xut éexrBovdevovow Frrov, ws TUuMAzoUS 
tyortt xai tovs Seovs’ Fora prince or monarch to seem to be always 
more than ordinarily sedulous about the worship of the gods; because 
men are less afraid of suffering any injustice from such kings or princes, 
as they think to be religiously disposed, and devoutly affected towards 
the gods. Neither will they be so apt to make conspiracies against 
such, they supposing, that the gods will be their abettors and assistants. 
— Where the word deovdaiuwy seems to be taken in a good sense, and 
in way of commendation for a religious person ; though we must con- 
fess, that Aristotle himself does not here write so much like a dssovdai- 
poy, as a mere politician. Likewise in his first book De Ceelo, he 
writeth thus; *xavtss avFowmo: megi Seay %yovow tnodnuiy, nad mavres 
Tov avatato tH ely tonov anodidoucr, xxl BueSagor nat “EdAnves, ws TO 
oFuvare 10 aSuvatoy cuynotnusvoy, sineg ovv éoté te PEor, womEeg xal totL, 
etc. All men have an opinion or persuasion that there are gods. And 
they, who think so, as well barbarians as Greeks, attribute the highest 
place to that which is Divine, as supposing the immortal heavens to be 
most accommodate to immortal gods. Wherefore, if there be any Di- 
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vinity, as unquestionably there is, the body of the heavens must be ac- 
knowledged to be of a different kind from that of the elements.—And 
in the following book he tells us again, That it is most agreeable ty 
faytsic megt tay Fsav, to that vaticination, which all men have in their 
minds concerning the gods, to suppose the heaven to be a quintessence 
distinct from the elements, and therefore incorruptible-—Where Aris- 
totle affirmeth, that men have generally warteiay, a vaticination in their 
minds concerning gods; to wit, that themselves are not the highest 
beings, but that there is a rank of intellectual beings, superior to men; 
the chief of which is the supreme Deity ; concerning whom there is in- 
deed the greatest wortetu, or vaticination of all. 

We acknowledge it to be very irue, that Aristotle does not so much 
insist upon demons, as Plato and the generality of Pagans in that age 
did; and probably he had not so great a belief of their existence ; 
though he doth make mention of them also, as when in his Metaphys- 
ics,! speaking of bodies compounded of the elements, he instanceth in 
faa ts xod Souworie, animals and demons—and elsewhere he insinuates 
them to have airy bodies, in these words ; éagytyjoee yoo Gy tic, xor Ore 
tive. aitiar, n &y TH HégL Wun, Tis ev LOIS Cwols Bedtion oti, xat APavaTwTEgE, 
some perhaps would demand a reason, why the soul that is in the air,” 
is better and more immortal than that in animals.—However, whether 
Aristotle believed these lower demon gods or no, it is certain, that he 
acknowledged a higher kind of gods, namely, the intelligences of all 
the several spheres, if not also the souls of them and the stars; which 
spheres being, according to the astronomy then received, forty seven in 
number, he must needs acknowledge at least so many gods. Besides 
which, Aristotle seems also to suppose another sort of incorporeal gods, 
without the heavens, where, according to him, there is neither body, 
nor place, nor vacuum, nor time; in these words; %ovr éy tomm t amet 
HEPVHEV, OTE YOOVOS HUTA MOLE ynoaoxeLy, OVD éoTiy OVEVOS ODEO pETO- 
Body, tay Unso ty ewtetw tetaypuevay Poouy, GAL avadhoiwta xol ano; 
ty apiotyy tyovta Cony xab avtaoxectatyy Svotekes Tov amovtE aiave 
They, who exist there, are such as are neither apt to be in a place, nor 
to wax old with time, nor is there any change at all in those things 
above the highest sphere; but they being impassible and unalterable, 
lead the best and most self-sufficient life, throughout all eternity.—But 
this passage is not without suspicion of being supposititious. 

Notwithstanding all which, that Aristotle did assert one supreme 
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and universal Numen, is a thing also unquestionable. For though it be 
granted, that he useth the singular eos, as likewise 10 Osiov and 10 
Sayuovrory, many times indefinitely, for a god in general, or any Divine 
being ; and that such places as these have been oftentimes mistaken by 
Christian writers, as if Aristotle had meant the supreme God in them ; 
yet it is nevertheless certain, that he often useth those words also em- 
phatically, for one only supreme God. As in that of his Metaphysics, 
10, te yao Seog Soxti 10 aitioy mHoww sivor zat aeyn tc. God seemeth to 
be a cause and certain principle to all things. And also in this De Ani- 
ma, where he speaks of the soul of the heavens, and its circular motion : 
GAA& wry ovd’ Ore Bérktioy léystui ¥ éxony tov Feov Sic tovto xivAw meovely 
gegeaFar tyy wuziy, ot Béhtoy with to xiver Dou tov méverr, xveloFor O8 
ovrws 7) wkkws* Neither is that a good cause of the circular motion of 
the heavens, which they (that is, the Platonists) call the to Bédttov, be- 
cause it is better that it should be so than otherwise; as if God there- 
fore ought to have made the soul of the world such, as to move the 
heaven circularly, because it was better for it to move so than other- 
wise: but this being a speculation that properly belongs to some other 
science, we shall no further pursue it in this place.—Thus afterwards 
again, in the same book,? ovuSaiver 52 “Eunedoxdet ye xo apoovéctatoy 
sivas tov Pov, wov0s vag taY atoiysiwy Ev OV yvuguEt, TO Wetxos, ta O8 
Svyta navta, & nmavtay yao txaotov’ It follows from Empedocles’s 
principles, that God must needs be the most unwise of all, he alone 
being ignorant of that (out of which all other things are compounded) 
yéixos, or contention—(because himself is nothing but gvdde, unity and 
friendship)—whereas mortal animals may know or conceive all things, 
they being compounded of all. Which same passage we have again 
also, in his Metaphysics, from whence it was before cited to another 
purpose. ‘T'o these might be added another place out of his book of 
Generation and Corruption? 10 choy ovveiijowoer 6 Se0c, evtehexh moujoas 
yevectv. God hath filled up the whole, or universe, and constantly sup- 
plies the same, having made a continual successive generation.— 
Lastly, 10 Soudveoy is sometimes plainly used by Aristotle also, not for 
the Divinity in general, or any thing that is Divine, but for that one 
supreme Deity, the governor of the whole world. Thus in that passage 
of his Rhetoric to Alexander, 5rtotto éotuy & Siapégouey tay downer Cour, 
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musts ob usylorys Tits U0 TOV Soupoviou tstvynxotes’ This is that, where- 
in we men differ from other animals, having received the greatest 
honor from God, that though they be endued with appetite and anger 
and other passions, as well as we, yet we alone are furnished with 
speech and reason. 

Over and besides which, Aristotle in his Metaphysics! (as hath been 
already observed) professedly opposeth that imaginary opinion of many 
independent principles, of the universe : that is, of many unmade self- 
existent deities ; he confuting the same from the phenomena, because 
cmavte me0S &y ouytétaxtou, all things are plainly co-ordered to one—the 
whole world conspiring into one agreeing harmony ; whereas if there 
were many principles or independent deities, the system of the world 
must needs have been éaec00.wdn¢, incoherent and inconspiring—like 
an ill-agreeing drama, botched up of many impertinent intersertions. 
Whereupon Aristotle concludes after this manner, ta 08 dvta ov Botie- 
ToL xoxes TOditEvec DHL. 


Otu ayatoy Mohvxoigavly, ‘Eig Koigavog: 


But things will not be ill administered—(which was then it seems a 
kind of proverbial speech) and according to Homer, the government of 
many is not good, (nor could the affairs of the world be evenly carried 
on under it) wherefore-there is one prince or monarch over all. From 
which passage of Aristotle’s it is evident, that though he asserted ZZodv- 
Seiay, a multiplicity of gods—in the vulgar sense, as hath been already 
declared, yet he absolutely denied odvzo.gaviny and Molvagzioy, a poly- 
archy or mundane aristocracy—that is, a multiplicity of first principles 
and independent deities. Wherefore though Aristotle doated much 
upon that whimsy of his, of as many intelligibles, or eternal and im- 
movable minds (now commonly called intelligences) as there are move- 
able spheres of all kinds in the heavens (which he sticks not also some- 
times to call principles) ; yet must he of necessity be interpreted to 
have derived all these from one supreme universal Deity, which, as 
Simplicius expresseth it, is'4gz7 Hezay, the principle of principles ;— 
and which comprehends and contains those inferior deities under it, 
after the same manner as the primum mobile, or highest sphere, con- 
tains all the lesser spheres within it : because otherwise there would 
not be sig Koloavoc, one prince or monarch over the whole ; but the 
government of the world would be a polykerany or aristocracy of gods, 
concluded to be an ill government. Moreover, as Plotinus represents 
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Aristotle’s' sense, it is not conceivable, that so many independent prin- 
ciples should thus constantly conspire, 20s ty Zoyoy ty» tov mart0g ov- 
gavov cuupeaviay, into one work, that agreeable symphony and harmony 
of the whole heaven.—As there could not be any reason neither, why 
there should be just so many of these intelligences as there are spheres, 
and no more ; and it is absurd to suppose, zat surtuyiny tas ayes 
sive, that the first principles of the universe happened by chance. 

Now this highest principle, as it is axivyytog ovcle, an immoveable 
essence—is by Aristotle in the first place supposed to be &gy7) xu7jaews, 
the principle of motion in the universe—or at least of that chiefest mo- 
tion of the primum mobile or highest sphere (which according to the 
astronomy of those times seems to have been the sphere of fixed stars), 
by whose rapid circumgyration, all the other spheres and heavens were 
imagined to be carried round, from east to west. And accordingly the 
supreme Deity is by Aristotle called 20 meatov xivoty axivntoy,” the first 
immoveable mover—or the mover of the primum mobile, and whole hea- 
ven. Which first mover being concluded by him to be but one, he 
doth from thence infer the singularity of the heaven or world, & péy 
dou hoyw xot covdug, To MEeaTOY xLvOLY axiyNTOY Ov* ZO TO xLYOUMEYOY 
ow ws xad ouveyos ty uovor. sic GOH oveuvog povos: There is one nu- 
merically first immoveable mover and no more ; and therefore there is 
but one moveable neither, that is, but one heaven or world.—In which 
doctrine of Aristotle’s, there seems to be a great difference betwixt his 
philosophy and that of Plato’s ; in that Plato makes the principle of 
motion in the heavens and whole world to be a self-moving soul, but 
Aristotle supposeth it to be an immoveable mind or intellect. Never- 
theless, according to Aristotle’s explication of himself, the difference 
betwixt them is not great, if any at all ; Aristotle’s immoveable mover 
being understood by him, not to move the heavens efficiently, but only 
objectively and finally, os égauevor, as being loved.—Which conceit of 
his Proclus upon Plato’s 'Timeus perstringeth after this manner : 316y 
Tohuwy ob usy TOY xOTMOY EMLOTeEWarTES Ext TOY VOLY, xu JLm TOU EQWTOS, 
TOU mEgl 10 TeMtOY OgExTOY, DorTES UTD THY xivnoLY, ODéY Epacay UNO TOV 
rou uathyxswy sis uvtOY, év tom Q0TTaSurTEC BUTOY Tols ~oaouloLs [eV - 
aicdytay, undéy O& yervyntizoy Ezovow év tn Eavtov qos’ Some of the 
ancients converting the world to mind (or intellect) and making it 
move only by love of that first desirable, acknowledged nothing at all 
to descend down from Mind (or God) upon the world : but equalized 
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the same with other amiable things, amongst sensibles, that have noth- 
ing generative in their nature. —Where Proclus seems to suppose Aris- 
totle to have attributed to God no efficiency at all upon the world ; the 
contrary whereunto shall be evidently proved afterwards. In the mean 
time it is certain, that Aristotle, besides his immoveable mover of the 
heavens, which moveth only finally, or as being loved, must needs sup- 
pose another immediate mover of them, or efficient cause of that mo- 
tion ; which could be nothing but a soul, that, enamored with this su- 
preme Mind, did, as it were in imitation of it, continually turn round 
the heavens. Which seerns to be nothing but Plato’s doctrine dis- 
guised ; that philosopher affirming, likewise, the circular motions of 
the heavens, caused efficiently by a soul of the world in his Timeus,} 
to be tv mgt voiv xat podvyow ucliote ovcay, a motion, that is most 
agreeable to that of mind or wisdom :—And again, in his Laws,” Thy 
ToU vou mEQLodW muYTWS We OUYUTOY, OixsLoTATHY xol Ouotar, that which of 
all corporeal motions only resembles the circuit of intellect—Which 
Platonic conceit found entertainment with Boetius,? who writing of the 
soul of the world, represents it thus ; 


Que cum secta duos motum glomeravit in orbes, 
In semet reditura meat, mentemque profundam 
Circuit, et simili convertit imagine ccelum. 


Wherefore, as well ‘according to Plato’s hypothesis, as Aristotle’s, it 
may be affirmed of the supreme Deity in the same Boetius’s, language, 
that, 


ee 





Stabilisque manens dat cuncta moveri. 


Being itself immoveable, it causeth all other things to move—The im- 
mediate efficient cause of which motion also, no less according to Aris- 
totle than Plato, seems to have been a mundane soul ; however, Aris- 
totle thought not so fit to make this soul a principle ; in all probability, 
because he was not so well assured of the incorporeity of souls, as of 
minds or intellects, 

Nevertheless this is not the only thing, which Aristotle imputed to 
his first and highest immoveable principle, or the supreme Deity, its 
turning round of the primum mobile, and that no otherwise than as be- 
ing loved, or as the final cause thereof, as Proclus supposed ; but he, 
as well as Anaxagoras,‘ asserted it to be also tov ed: xut xodc aitiay, the: 
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cause of well and fit—or 10 ov ovx dvev 10 sv, that without which there 
could be no such thing as well—that is, no order, no aptitude, propor- 
tion and harmony in the universe : he declaring excellently, that e& uy 
ZoTaL TAgK TH aioDntn Kd, OVx EoTOM HOY) nol THkiC, UAL UE THS HOXTS 
“ox, unless there were something else in the world besides sensibles, 
there could be neither beginning nor order in it, but one thing would 
be the principle of another infinitely, or without end—And again, in 
another place already cited,! to¥ ev zur xaldc, tows ovte nig ovte vir, ete. 
ov) aUTO aUTOUKTH Zod TUYn TooviToOY éniTgspor MOdyUa xOADS Eel, it 1S 
not at all likely, that either fire or earth, or any such body, should be 
the cause of that well and fit that is in the world ; nor can so noble an 
effect as this be reasonably imputed to chance or fortune.—Wherefore 


himself, agreeably with Anaxagoras, concludes, that it is Vos or Mind, 


which is properly attvov tot xadas zat og Fas, the cause of well and righ 





—and accordingly does he frequently call the supreme Deity by that — 


name. He affirming,” likewise, that the order, pulchritude and har- 
mony of the whole world dependeth upon that one highest and em 
Being in it, after the same manner as the order of an army depe deth 
upon the general or emperor, who is not: for the order, but the order 
for him. Which highest Being of the universe is therefore called by 
him also, conformably to Plato, 10 ayador nezorguousvor, the separate 
good of the world—in way of distinction from that intrinsic or inherent 
good of it, which is the order and harmony itself : ° Exuoxentéoy 8 xab 
PaRONS ExEL 7 TOU Ghov quors TO ayador “ub TO &gLoTOY ; motegoy ed al 
i eis tl, xa GUTO xP wUTO 5 ; a THY THELY 3 7 euporigtis wormed “orgareus aS 
nob vag év TH TuSEv TO Ev nul & orgarn/os, nae Heitor OUTOS, OV YuQ OUTOS 
Ove TH tuk, add ExEtPN Ovu TOUTOY éoTLY* TAaYTE veg ovrtétuxtai mac’ It 
is to be considered also, what is the good and best of the universe ; 
whether its own order only ? or something separate and existing by it- 


self? or rather both of them together ? As the good of an army con- 


sisteth both in its order, and likewise in its general or emperor, but 
principally in this latter, because the emperor is not for the order of the 


army, but the order of the army is for him; for all things are co-ordered — 


together with God, and respectively to him—Wherefore since Aris- 
totle’s supreme Deity, by what name soever called, whether mind or 
good, is the proper efficient cause of all that well and fit, that is in the 
universe, of all the order, pulchritude, and harmony thereof ; it must 


needs be granted, that besides its being the final cause 2 of motion, or 


1 Ybid. lib. vii. cap. iil. p. 266, tom. ii. oper. 
2 Ibid. ib. xiv. cap. x. p. 484, 485. tom. vi. oper. 
5 Met. |. xiv. cap. x. [P. 484. tom. iv. oper.] 
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its turning round the heavens by being loved, it was also the efficient 
cause of the whole frame of nature and system of the world. And 
thus does he plainly declare his sense, where he applauds Anaxagoras! 
for maintaining Novy sivox od tod xoouov xub rij Takews MaoNs oitvov, that 
mind is the cause not only of all order, but also of the whole world :— 
and when himself positively affirms,2 é tovavens agyijs ijgryrae 0 ovgavos 
xo } ptow, that from such a principle as this depends the heaven, and 
nature——Where by heaven is meant the whole world, and by nature 
that ae nature of his before insisted on, which doth nothing in 
vain, but always acteth for ends regularly, and is the instrament of the 
Divine mind. He also somewhere? affirmeth, that if the heavens or 
world were generated, that is, made in time, so as to have had a be- 
ginning, then it was certainly made, not by chance and fortune, but 
by such an artificial nature as is the instrument of a perfect mind. 

_ And in his Physics, where he contends for the world’s ante-eternity, 

he concludes, nevertheless, 4avdyun voty aitvoy at plow sivos Tos nav- 
a 106, that mind together with nature must of necessity be the cause of 
this whole universe.—For though the world were never so much coe- 
ternal with mind, yet was it in order of nature after it, and junior to it 
as the effect thereof, himself thus generously resolving, °svoywtatdy 
sivOb YOUY MQLYEVEOTATOY, KO KUQLOY xuTH DUoW' Tu Os CTOLYSA Pact TOT 
toy ovtey sivou, that though some (that is, the Atheists) affirm the ele- 
ments to have been the first beings, yet it was the most reasonable thing 
of all to conclude, that mind was the oldest of all things, and senior to 
the world and elements; and that, according to nature, it had a prince- 
ly and sovereign dominion over all.— Wherefore, we think it now suffi- 
ciently evident, that Aristotle’s supreme Deity does not only move the 
heavens as being loved, or is the final cause of motion, but also was 
the efficient cause of this whole mundane system, framed according to 
the best wisdom, and after the best manner possible. 

For perhaps it may not be amiss here to observe, that God was not 
called Mind by Aristotle, and those other ancient philosophers, accord- 
ing to that vulgar sense of many in these days of ours ; as if he were 
indeed an understanding or perceptive Being, and that perfectly omnis- 
cient, but yet nevertheless such, as acted all things arbitrarily, being 
not determined by any rule or nature of goodness, but only by his own 
fortuitous will. For, according to those ancient philosophers, that, 





1 Met. |. i.e. iii. [p. 266. tom. iv. oper.] 

2 Met. |. xiv. c. vii. [p. 479. tom. iv. oper.] + 3 De Part. An. 1. i. 
4 Lib. ii. c. vi. [p. 474. tom. i. oper.] 

5 Ar. de An. |. i.e. vii. [p. 16. tom. ii. oper.] 
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which acts without respect to good, would not be so much accounted 
mens as dementia, mind, as madness or folly ; and to impute the frame 


of nature or system of the world, together with the government of the 


same, to such a principle as this, would have been judged by them all 
one, as to impute them to chance or fortune. But Aristotle and those 
other philosophers who called the supreme God Novs or Mind, under- 
stand thereby that, which of all things in the whole world is most oppo- 
site to chance, fortune, and temerity ; that which is regulated by the 
tO ev xual xohac, the well and fit—of every thing, if it be not rather the 
very rule, measure and essence of fitness itself ; that which acteth all 
for ends and good, and doth every thing after the best manner, in order 
to the whole. ‘Thus Socrates in that place before cited out of Plato’s 
Phedo, interprets the meaning of that opinion, That mind made the 
world, and was the cause of all things : 7yyjcuuyy, st tovto ovtws yet, 
TOY vovy MaYTH xooUsY, xab Exaotoy TSévaL TavTn Onn AV BéhtLOTO EH" 


That therefore every thing might be concluded to have been disposed 


of afier the best manner possible.— And accordingly Theophrast 
Aristotle’s scholar and successor, describeth God after this manner, 10 
MQMtOY xai Fevotatoy, mavta Ta Hovota PBovddusvos, that first and divinest 
Being of all, which willeth all the best things.—Whether of these two 
hypotheses concerning God, one of the ancient Pagan philosophers, 
that God is as essentially goodness as wisdom, or, as Plotinus after 
Plato calls him, decency and fitness itself ; the other, of some late pro- 
fessors of Christianity, that he is nothing but arbitrary will, omnipotent 
and omniscient ; I say, whether of these two is more agreeable to piety 
and true Christianity, we shall leave it to be considered. 

Lastly, it is not without probability, that Aristotle did, besides the 
frame of nature, and fabric of the world, impute even the very sub- 
stance of things themselves also to the Divine efficiency (nor indeed 
can there well be any doubt of any thing, save only the matter); partly 
from his affirming God to be a cause and principle to all things, and 
partly from his commending this doctrine of Anaxagoras, }eua t@ zac, 
aitiay xa aoziy sivar THY Oytwy vovy, that mind was, together with well 
and fit, the cause and principle of things themselves.—However, that 
Aristotle’s inferior gods, at least, and therefore his intelligences of the 
lesser spheres, which were incorporeal substances, were all of them 
produced or created by one Supreme, may be further confirmed from 
this definition of his in his rhetoric, 270 Saxuorioy ovdér éotiy, add 7) Fe0s, 
9) Seov & £970", the Divinity is nothing but either God or the work of God. 





1 Met. 1. i. c. iii. [p. 266. tom. iv. oper.] 
2 L. ii. c. xxiii. [p. 785. tom. iii. oper.] 
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— Where #0¢ is unquestionably used in way of eminency for the su- 
preme Deity, as in those other places of Aristotle’s before cited, to 
which sundry more might be added ; as, movta tyevt ayaa 0 Fes, xat 
éotiy avtugznc,' God possesseth all good things, and is self-sufficient :— 
and again where he speaks of things, that are more than praise-worthy, 
2ro.ovTov Os siya TOY Pov not TUyAPOY, TQOS TAT yuQ nod T AAG cvO~E- 
gto Fo, such are God and Good, for to these are all other things refer- 
red.—But here Aristotle affirming, That there is nothing Divine, but 
either God himself, or the work and effect of God, plainly implies, that 
there was no multitude of self-existent deities, and that those intelligen- 
ces of the lesser stars or spheres, however eternal, were themselves also 
produced or caused by one supreme Deity. 

Furthermore, Aristotle? declares, that this speculation concerning 
the Deity does constitute a particular science by itself, distinct from 
those other speculative sciences of physiology, and the pure mathe- 
matics ; so that there are in all three speculative sciences, distinguished 
by their several objects, physiology, the pure mathematics, and theolo- 
gy, or metaphysics : the former of these, that is, physiology, being con- 
versant sgl aywouote usr, ak ovx axivynte, about things both insepara 
ble from matter, and moveable ;—the second (viz. geometry, or the 
pure mathematics) zegi oxivyta wer, add ov ywouota, GAN we év Vay, about 
things immoveable, indeed, but not really separable from matter, so as 
to exist alone by themselves ;—but the third and last, zs ywguota zat 
axiynte, concerning things both immoveable and separable from matter 
—that is, incorporeal substances immoveable : this philosopher there 
adding, && sun éoté tig Eté0u OVTLA MHEG TAS POE TLYEOTHXLLAS, H PYoLKH KY 
ein MQWIN éenvotHun, eb OF éOTL T1g OVOLA UxiyATOS, AUTH MEOTEQH, xO PLhocO- 
gia mowtn* that if there were no other substance besides these natural 
things, which are material and moveable, then would physiology be the 
first science ; but if there be any immoveable substance, the philoso- 
phy thereof must needs in order of nature be before the other.—Lastly, 
he concludes, that as the speculative sciences in general are more no- 
ble and excellent than the other, so is theology or metaphysics the most 
honorable of all the speculatives. Now the chief points of the Aristo- 
telic theology, or metaphysical doctrine concerning God, seem to be 
these four following. First, that though all things be not ingenit or 
made, according to that | in his book against Xenophanes, ag aveyxn 





1 “Mag. Mor. I. ii. c. xv. [p. 255. tom. iii. oper.] 

2 Eth. Nic. 1. i. c. xii. [p. 18. tom. iii. oper.] 

3 Met. |. vi. c. i. [p. 846. tom. iv. oper.] 

4 De Xenophane, Zenone, et Georgia, cap. ii. p. 836. tom. ii. oper. 
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GyevnTa MavTE sive, 7) OVdEY xoohvee yeyovévan Etega 2 étégmv"! there is no 
necessity, that all things should be unmade, for what hinders but that 


some thi may be generated from other things ?7—Yet there must 


needs be something eternal and unmade, as likewise incorruptible, be- 
cause & TaoaL ovoiae ptagtai, tavte ptagre* If all substances were 
corruptible, then all might come to nothing.—Which eternal, unmade 
(or self-existent) and incorruptible substance, according to Aristotle, is 


not senseless matter, but a perfect mind. Secondly, that God is also 
an incorporeal substance, *xszwgiouevn tay aicdyt@y, separate from sen- 


sibles—and not only so, but, according to Aristotle’s judgment like- 
wise, advaigetos, and aeons, and ausyéPys, indivisible, and devoid of 
parts, and magnitude.—Nor can it be denied, but that besides Aris- 
totle, the generality of those other ancients, who asserted incorporeal 
substance, did suppose it likewise to be unextended, they dividing sub- 
stances (as we learn from Philo) into Svactqjuctixai zai adictautor ovciat, 
distant and indistant, or extended and unextended substances.— Which 
doctrine, whether true or no, is not here to be discussed. Thirdly, 
TaUTOY vous zat vontoy,> that in God intellect is really the same thing 
with the intelligibles——Because the Divine Mind being (at least in 
order of nature) senior to all things, and architectonal of the world, 
could not look abroad for its objects, or find them any where without 
itself, and therefore must needs contain them all within itself. Which 
determination of Aristotle’s is no less agreeable to Theism than to Pla- 
tonism ; whereas, on the contrary, the Atheists, who assert mind and 
understanding as such, to be in order of nature junior to matter and 
the world, do therefore, agreeably to their own hypothesis, suppose all 
intellection to be by way of passion from corporeal things without, and 
no mind or intellect to contain its intelligibles, or immediate objects 
within itself. Lastly, that God being an*immoveable substance, his 
4ovcia is évégyeve, his essence and act or operation the same ; ds &ge 
sivas OVGLa ToLAvTHY 76 7) ovoia évéoyee, there must therefore needs be 
some such principle as this, whose essence is act or energy. — From 
which theorem Aristotle indeed endeavors to establish the eternity of 
the world, that it was not made é yuztos, zai Ouot martwr, xai é% wy ov- 
tos, from night, and a confused chaos of things, and from nothing ; — 
that is, from an antecedent non-existence, brought forth into being ; 
because God, who is an immoveable nature, and whose essence is act 
or energy, cannot be supposed to have rested or slept from eternity, 








1 Met. |. xiv. c. vi. [p. 47. tom. iv. oper.] 
2 Met. |. xiv. c. vii. [p. 180. tom. iv. oper.] 
3 Met. lib. xiv. c. vii. and ce. ix. 4 Met. lib. xiv. c. vi. 
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doing nothing at all, and then, after infinite ages, to have begun to — 
move the matter, or make the world. Which argumentation of Aris- 
totle’s, perhaps, would not be inconsiderable, were the world, motion, 
and time, capable of existing from eternity, or without beginning. Of 
which more elsewhere. However, from hence it is undeniably evident, 
that Aristotle, though asserting the world’s eternity, nevertheless de- 
rived the same from God, because he would prove this eternity of the 
world from the essential energy and immutability of the Deity. 

We shall now conclude all concerning Aristotle with this short 
summary, which himself gives us of his own creed and religion, agreea- 
bly to the tradition of his Pagan ancestors : }aagaddotou ix0 Tay cozavmy 
xa Mohair, Ott Feot Té story OvTOL, Had MEQLézer TO Detov THY DANY PUOLY" TH 
08 houta pudinag 7dn noocony Sat mo0¢ THY MEIH THY TOAADY, OL THY EC 
TOUS POUOUS zal TO TUYUpEQOY zonow" avdoumossis TE HQ TOUTOUS xab TOY 
GhAwy Corwv Ouolous teat Aéyouvar, nal TOUTOLS ErEQa AxohoVTa nol TAQURAROLO 
It hath been delivered down to us from very ancient times, that the 
stars are gods also; besides that supreme Deity, which contains the 
whole nature. But all the other things were fabulously added hereunto, 
for the better persuasion of the multitude, and for utility of human life 
and political ends, to keep men in obedience to civil laws. As, for 
example, that these gods are of human form, or like to other animals ; 
with such other things as are consequent hereupon.—In which words 
of Aristotle these three things may be taken notice of. Tirst, that this 
was the general persuasion of the civilized Pagans from all known an- 
tiquity downwards, that there is one to dsiov, which comprehends the 
whole nature. Where to stor, is by Aristotle plainly taken for the su- 
preme Deity. And his own sense concerning this particular is else- 
where thus declared after the same manner, where he speaks of order, 
harmony, and proportion ; “stag yug 57 toito Suveuews Egyor, rts nat 
1008 cuvéysu to 2&Y, this is the work of Divine power, which also contains 
this universe.—Which Divinity containing and comprehending the 
whole nature and universe, must needs be a single and solitary Being, 
according to that expression of Horace before cited : 


Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum, 


That, which hath nothing like it, nor second to it—The next thing is, 
that, according to the Pagan tradition, besides this universal Numen, 
there were certain other particular and inferior deities also, that is, 
understanding beings superior to men; namely, the animated stars or 





1 Met. lib. xiv. c. viii. [p. 483.] | 2 In Polit. 
Vol. I. 70 
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spheres, according to the vulgar apprehension, though Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy would interpret this chiefly of their immoveable minds or in- 
telligences. Lastly, that all the rest of the Pagan religion and theology, 
those two things only excepted, were fabulous and fictitious, invented 
for the better persuasion of the vulgar to piety, and the conserving of 
them in obedience to civil Jaws; amongst which this may be reckoned 


for one, that those gods are all like men or other animals; and there- 


fore to be worshipped in images and statues of those several forms ; 
with all that other fabulous farrago, which dependeth hereupon. Which 
being separated from the rest, the 2eto.0¢ Joke, or ancient tradition of 
their Pagan progenitors—would remain comprised within those two 
particulars above mentioned ; namely, that there is one supreme Deity, 
that contains the whole universe, and that, besides it, the animated 
stars or their minds are certain inferior gods also. 

To Aristotle may be here subjoined Speusippus and Xenocrates, 
his equals and corrivals, they being Plato’s successors; together with 
Theophrastus, his own scholar and successor. Concerning the former 
of which it is recorded in Cicero, that agreeably with Plato, he asserted 
“vim quandam, qua omnia regantur, eamque animalem,” one animal 
and intellectual force, by which all things are governed ;—by reason 
whereof, Velleius the Epicurean complains of him, as thereby endea- 
voring “ evellere ex animis cognitionem deorum,” to pluck out of the 
minds of men the notion of gods ;—as indeed both he and Plato did 
destroy those Epicurean gods, which were all supposed to be indepen- 
dent, and to have no sway or influence at all upon the government of 
the world ; whereas neither of them denied a plurality of subordinate 
and dependent deities, generated or created by one Supreme, and by 
him employed as his ministers in the economy of the universe: for had 
they done any such thing as this, they would certainly have been then 
condemned for Atheists. And Xenocrates’s theology is thus repre- 
sented in Stobeus : ?7ij» Moved xoi tv Avada Feovs, ty wey we KObEVOE 
motoos Eyovoay Tuswy, iyTIWVE TeOCAyOEvEL nul Zhve., xot Ieguttor, xai Novy, 
Oats éotly aiTG MOTOS Feds THY OE Fydevav untoos Geav Sixny, Ths UmO TOY 
otgavoy Anges youusryy arg éotiy vita wyn TOU mavtos, etc. That 
both a monad and dyad were gods, the one masculine, having the or- 
der of a father, which he calleth Zen and Mind, and which is also to 
him the first God; the other feminine, as it were the mother of the 
gods, which is to him the Soul of the universe :—besides which he ac- 


— —— oe 





1 De N. D. lib. i. [cap. xiii. p. 2898, 2899, tom. ix. oper.] 
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knowledgeth the heaven to be Divine, that is, animated with a particu- 
lar soul of its own, and the fiery stars to be celestial gods, as he as- | 
serted also certain sublunary gods, viz. the invisible demons. Where, 
instead of the Platonic trinity, Zenocrates seems to have acknowledged 
only a duality of Divine hypostases ; the first called a Monad and Mind, 
the second a Dyad and Soul of the universe. And, lastly, we have 
this testimony of Theophrastus, besides others, cited out of his Meta- 
physics ; Pea yao mavtov aoyn, O¢ ig dxavta xo tote xo Sropéver, there 
is one Divine Principle of all things, by or from which all things subsist 
and remain. 

XXV. The Stoics and their chief doctors, Zeno, Cleanthes and 
Chrysippus, were no better naturalists and metaphysicians than Hera- 
clitus, in whose footsteps they trode ; they in like manner admitting no 
other substance besides body, according to the true and proper notion 
thereof, as that which is not only dvaotetoy, distant and extended—but 
also «vtitvroy, resisting and impenetrable.—So that, according to these 
Stoics, the souls not only of other animals, but of men also, were pro- 
perly corporeal, that is, substances impenetrably extended ; and which 
differed from that other part of theirs, commonly called their body, no 
otherwise than that they were loa@uc cgardtegoy xo Aentous géotegoy, a 
more thin and subtile body—and zvsiue évFeoquoy, a hot and-fiery spirit 
—it being supposed by these philosophers, that cogitation, reason, and 
understanding, are lodged only in the fiery matter of the universe. And 
though the generality of these Stoics acknowledged human souls to 
have a certain permanency after death, and some of them till the next 
conflagration, (unless perhaps they should be crushed and broken all to 
pieces, in their passage out of the body, by the downfall of some tower, 
steeple, or the like upon them) yet did they all conclude against their 
immortality, there being nothing at all immortal with them (as shall be 
afterwards declared) save only Jupiter, or the one supreme Deity. And 
as for the punishment of the wicked souls after death, though some of 
them seem to have utterly exploded the same, as a mere figment of 
poets, (insomuch, that Epictetus,? himself denies there was any Ache- 
ron, Cocytus, or Phlegethon) yet others granted, that as the better souls 
after death did mount up to the stars, their first original, so the wicked 
wandered up and down here in certain dark and miry subterraneous 
places, till at length they were quite extinct. Nevertheless, they seem 





1 These are the words of Chrysippus, preserved by Plutarch, Libre de: 
Repugnantiis Stoicorum, p. 1052, tom. ii. oper. 


2 Arrian. in Epictet. lib. iii. cap. xiii. p. 293. 
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to have been all of this persuasion, that the frightening of men with 
punishments after death was no proper nor accommodate means to pro- 
mote virtue, because that ought to be pursued after for its own sake, or 
the good of honesty, as vice to be avoided for that evil of turpitude 
which is in it, and not for any other external evil consequent thereupon. 
Wherefore Chrysippus reprehended Plato for subjoining to his republic 
such affrightful stories of punishments after death: ‘qyot ov og Fas 
AMOTQETELY TH a0 THY Seay POGo, Tig adinias, Tov Kéqadov' evduaBintov T 
sivae xal moo0¢ TovUvayTioy éSayorte modhoic MEQLOTUT MOUS ar mutavornras 
aytimintotcas, Toy mepl THY Uno Tov Ssov xolucewv hoyor, wo ovdEer 
Siaqegovta tis Aunove xat tig Alqitois, Of wy ta maLduQLe TOV HUKOT ZOEY 
at yuvaizss avetgyovoe’ Chrysippus afirmeth, that Plato (in the person of 
Cephalus) does not rightly deter men from injustice by the fear of Di- 
vine punishment and vengeance after death; since this opinion (of tor- 
ments after death) is liable to much exception, and the contrary is not 
without probabilities; so that it seems to be but like to women’s fright- 
ing of children from doing unhappy tricks, with those bughears of Acco 


_ and Alphito.—But how fondly these Stoics doated upon that hypothesis, 


that all was body, may appear from hence, that they maintained even 
accidents and qualities themselves to be bodies; for voice and sound, 
night and day, evening and morning, summer and winter, nay, calends 
and nones, months and years, were bodies with them. And, not only 
so, but also the qualities of the mind itself, as virtue and vice, together 
with the motions and affections of it, as anger and envy, grief and joy ; 
according to that passage in Seneca,® “‘Corporis bona sunt corpora; 
corpora ergo sunt et que animi, nam et hic corpus est :” The goods of 
a body are bodies ; now the mind is a body, and therefore the goods of 
the mind are bodies too.—And with as good logic as this did they fur- 
ther infer, that all the actions, passions, and qualities of the mind, were 
not only bodies, but also animals likewise :* ‘‘ Animam constat animal 
esse, cum ipsa efficiat, ut simus animalia; virtus autem nihil aliud est 
quam animus taliter se habens, ergo animal est:”’ It is manifest, that 
the soul is an animal, because it is that, by which we are made animals ; 
now virtue and vice are nothing else but the soul so and so affected or 
modified, and therefore these are animals too.—Thus we see what fine 
conclusions these doaters upon body (though accounted great masters 








1 Plut. de Stoic Rep. p. 1040. 
' 2 Epist. evi. p. 399. tom. ii. oper. 
3 Seneca, Epist. cxiii. p. 422. tom. ii. oper. 
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of logic) made ; and how they were befooled in their ratiocinations and 
philosophy. — 

Nevertheless, though these Stoics were such sottish Corporealists, 
yet they were not for all that Atheists; they resolving, that mind or 
understanding, though always lodged in corporeal substance, yet was 
not first of all begotten out of senseless matter, so or so modified, but 
was an eternal unmade thing, and the maker of the whole mundane 
system. And, therefore, as to that controversy so much agitated 
amongst the ancients, whether the world were made by chance, or by 
the necessity of material motions, or by mind, reason and understanding ; 
they avowedly maintained, that it was neither by chance nor by mate- 
rial necessity, but Divina Mente, by a Divine and eternal Mind every 
way perfect. From which one eternal Mind they also affirmed human 
souls to have been derived, and not from senseless matter; ‘‘ Pruden- 
tiam et mentem a diis ad homines pervenisse,”! that mind and wisdom 
descended down to men from the Deity——And that “ Ratio nihil aliud 
est, quam in corpus humanum pars divini spiritus mersa ;”? Reason is 
nothing else but part of the Divine spirit merged into a human body :— 
so that these human souls were to them no other than pogua Feov xot 
anoonaopuorte,® certain parts of God, or decerptions and avulsions from 
him.—Neither were the reasons, by which these Stoics would prove the 
world to have had a Divine original, at all contemptible, or much in- 
ferior to those which have been used in these latter days ; they being 
such as these: first, that it is no more likely this orderly system of the 
world should have been made by chance, than that Ennius’s Annals or 
Homer’s [liads might have resulted from the fortuitous projection or 
tumbling out of so many forms of letters, confounded all together ; 
there being as much continued and coherent sense, and as many several 
combinations in this real poem of the world, as there is in any fantastic 
poem made by men. And since we see no houses or cities, no books 
or libraries any where made by the fortuitous motions of matter, it is a 
madness to think, that this admirable compages of the whole world 
should first have resulted from thence. Again, there could not possi- 
bly be such an agreeing and conspiring cognation of things, and such 
a universal harmony throughout the whole world, as now there is, “ nisi 
ea uno divino et continuato spiritu continerentur,” were they not at all 
contained by one and the same Divine spirit :—which is the most obvi- 
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ous argument for the unity or oneliness of the Deity. They reasoned 
also from the scale of nature, or the gradual perfection of things in the 
universe, one above another ; that therefore there must be something 
absolutely perfect, and that either the world itself, or something pre- 
siding over it, was @ principio sapiens, 1 wise from the beginning,—or 
rather without beginning, and from eternity. For as in the growth of 
plants and animals, “ Natura suo quodam itinere ad ultimum per- 
venit,” nature by a continual progress, and journeying forwards, arrives 
at length to the greatest perfection, which those things are respectively 
capable of ;—and as those arts of picture and architecture aim at per- 
fection ; ‘‘ ita in omni natura necesse est absolvi aliquid et perfici,” so 
in the nature of the whole universe there must needs be something 
absolutely perfect reached unto.—“‘ Necesse est prestantem aliquam 
esse naturam, qua nihil est melius ;” since there is such a gradual as- 
cent and scale of perfections in nature, one above another, there must 
needs be some most excellent and perfect Being, than which nothing 
can be better—at the top of all, as the head thereof. Moreover, they 
disputed Socratically, after this manner :* “ Unde arripuit homo vitam, 
mentem et rationem 2?” Whence did man snatch life, reason, or under- 
standing? Or from what wasit kindled in him? For is it not plain, that 
we derive the moisture and fluidity of our bodies from the water that is 
in the universe, their consistency and solidity from the earth, their heat 
and activity from the fire, and their spirituosity from the air? “ Ilud 
autem, quod vincit hec omnia, rationem, mentem et consilium, etc. 
ubi invenimus? unde sustulimus? An cetera mundus habebit omnia? 
Hoc unum quod plurimi est non habebit ?”’ But that which far trans- 
cendeth all these things, our reason, mind and understanding, where 
did we find it? or from whence did we derive it? Hath the universe all 
those other things of ours in it, and in a far greater proportion? and 
hath it nothing at all of that, which is the most excellent thing in us? 
‘Nihil quod animi, quodque rationis est expers, id generare ex se po- 
test animantes compotesque rationis, mundus autem generat animantes 
compotes rationis :” Nothing that is devoid of mind and reason, can 
generate things animant and rational ; but the world generateth such, 
and therefore itself (or that which contains it, and presides over it) 
must needs be animant and rational, or intellectual. Which argumen- 
tation is further set home by such similitudes as these ; “ Si ex oliva 
‘modulate canentes tibiz nascerentur, non dubitares, quin esset in oliva 
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tibicinis quedam scientia. Quid si platani fidiculas ferrent numerose 
sonantes, idem scilicet censeres in platanis inesse musicam. Cur igitar 
mundus non animans: sapiensque judicetur, cum ex se procreet animan- 
tes atque sapientes ?”” tp from the olive-tree should be produced pipes 
sounding harmoniously, ‘or from the plane-tree fiddles, playing of their 
own accord musically, it would not at all be doubted, but that there 
was some musical, either skill or nature, in those trees themselves: 
why therefore should not the world be concluded to be both animant 
and wise (or to have something in it which is so) since it produceth 
such beings from itself(—And though perhaps some may think that of 
Cotta’s here to have been a smart and witty repartee,’ “ Querit 
Socrates, unde animam arripuerimus, si nulla fuerit in mundo? Et ego 
quero, unde orationem? unde numeros? unde cantus? nisi vero Joqui 
solem cum luna putemus, cum propius accesserit: aut ad harmoniam 
canere mundum, ut Pythagoras existimat.” Socrates demandeth, 
whence we snatched soul, life, and reason, if there were none in the 
world? and I demand (saith he) whence did we snatch speech, music, 
and numbers? Unless perhaps you will suppose the sun to confabulate 
with the moon, when he approaches near her in the Syzygie ; or the 
world to sound harmonically, as Pythagoras conceited.—Yet this, how 
smart soever it may seem, was really but an empty flash of academic 
wit, without any solidity at all in it, as shall be manifested afterward. 
Lastly, the Stoics endeavored to prove the existence of a God after this 
manner: ‘‘ Ut nulla pars corporis nostri est, que non sit minor quam 
nosmetipsi sumus, sic mundum universum pluris esse necesse est quam 
partem aliquam universi:” As there is no part of our body, which is not 
inferior in perfection to ourselves, so must the whole universe needs be 
supposed to be better and more perfect than any of the parts thereof.— 
Wherefore since it is better to be endued with life and understanding, 
than to be devoid thereof, and these are pure perfections ; they being 
in some measure in the parts, must needs be much more in the whole. 
*“‘Nullius sensu carentis pars potest esse sentiens;’ no part of that, 
which is utterly dead and stupid, can have life and understanding in it. 
—And it is a madness for any man to suppose “‘ Nihil in omni mundo 
melius esse quam se,” that there is nothing in the whole world better 
than himself, or than mankind—which is but a part thereof. Now 
Cotta here again exercises his jeering academic wit after the same 
manner as before; “ Hoc si placet, jam efficies, ut mundus optime 
librum legere videatur, etc. Isto modo etiam disertus, mathematicus, 
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musicus, omni denique doctrina refertus, postremo philosophus erit 
mundus.” By this same argument you might as well prove, that the 
world is also book-learned, an orator, a mathematician, a musician, and 
last of all a philosopher.—But neither this objection of his nor that 
former have any firmitude at all in them; because though an effect ° 
cannot be better or more perfect than its cause, nor a part than the 
whole; and, therefore, whatsoever there is of pure perfection in any 
effect, it must needs be more in the cause ; yet as to those things there 
mentioned by Cotta (which have all a plain mixture of imperfection in 
them) as they could not therefore formally exist in that which is abso- 
lutely perfect, so is it sufficient, that they are all eminently and virtu- 
ally contained therein. 

By such argumentations as these (besides that taken from the topic 
of prescience and divination) did the ancient Stoics endeavor to de- 
monstrate the existence of a God, or a universal Numen, the maker 
and governor of the whole world ; and that such a one, as was not a 
mere plastic or methodical and senseless, but a conscious and perfectly 
intellectual nature. So that the world to them was neither a mere 
heap and congeries of dead and stupid matter fortuitously compacted 
together ; nor yet a huge plant or vegetable, that is, endued witha 
spermatic principle only ; but an animal informed and enlivened by an 
intellectual soul. And though, being Corporealists, they sometimes 
called the whole world itself or mundane animal, God ; and sometimes 
the fiery principle in it, as intellectual, and the hegemonic of the mun- 
dane soul ; yet was the God of the Stoics properly, not the very matter 
itself, but that great soul, mind and understanding, or in Seneca’s lan- 
guage, that ratio incorporalis, that rules the matter of the whole world. 
Which stoical God was also called as well TuyaSor as Nots, good as 
mind—as that which is a most moral, benign, and beneficent being ; 
according to that excellent Cleanthean description of him, in Clemens 
Alexandrinus.! 
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But this maker and governor of the whole world was most commonly 
named by the Stoics Zeus and Zen, or Jupiter ; some of them con- 
cluding, that therefore there was but one Zeus or independent Deity, 
because the whole world was but one animal governed by one soul ; 
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and others of them endeavoring, on the contrary, to prove the unity and 
singularity of the world from the oneliness of this Zeus,. or the supreme 
Deity, supposed and taken for granted, and because there is but one 
fate and providence. Which latter consequence Plutarch would by no 
means allow of, he writing thus concerning it, where he pleads for a 
plurality of worlds ; 'zet wyy tuys Ghku tov Ztwixay tic dy HoBnFein, 
muvGurvoueray mag Eiwaouern ula péver xot ITgovoe, xai ovmoddot Miss not 
Zives toovrar, thsovav ovtov xoomwy; Tis yao avayun MoAdoLs sivar Aas, 
av mhsboveg wor xoouor, xor wy x09 Exxctov b&oyort MeGtOY xol HyEuove 
TOU chou Beor, o10g 0 Mug NuUiy xVOLOS AnaYTMY ub MAINE émovoUulouErOS, 
etc. Neither is it at all considerable, what the Stoics here object 
against a plurality of worlds, they demanding, how there could be but 
one Fate, and one Providence, and one Jove, (or independent Deity) 
were there many worlds? For what necesssity is there, that there must 
be more Zens or Joves than one, if there were more worlds ? and why 
might not that one and the same God of this universe, called by us the 
Lord and Father of all, be the first prince, and highest governor in all 
those worlds? Or what hinders, but that a multitude of worlds might 
be all subject to the fate and providence of one Jupiter, or supreme 
God, himself inspecting and ordering them every one ; and imparting 
principles and spermatic reasons to them, according to which all things 
in them might be governed and disposed? For can many distinct 
persons in an army or chorus be reduced into one body or polity ? and 
could not ten or fifty, or a hundred worlds in the universe, be all gov- 
erned by one reason, and be ordered together in reference to one prin- 
ciple ?—In which place these two things are plainly contained ; first, 
that the Stoics unquestionably asserted one supreme Deity, or universal 
monarch over the whole world ; and, secondly, that Plutarch was so 
far from giving any entertainment to the contrary opinion, that he con- 
cluded, though there were ten or fifty, or a hundred worlds, yet they 
were all subject to one supreme, solitary, and independent Deity. 

But, however, though these Stoics thus unquestionably asserted one 
sole independent and universal Numen, the monarch over the whole 
world ; yet did they, notwithstanding, together with the other Pagans, 
acknowledge a plurality of gods ; they concluding mavta peota sivou 
Seay xoi Sovucvwr, that all things were full of gods and demons.—And 
so far were they from falling short of the other Pagans, as to this poly- 
theism or multiplicity of gods, that they seem rather to have surpassed 
and outstripped them therein. Plutarch? making mention of their to- 
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govtoy iijtoo Fav, their so great multitude of gods ;—and affirming 
them, éumendyxévar TO hoy Seay tov oteavoy, THY Viv, Tov Goa, THY Fa- 
Aattav, to have filled the whole heaven, earth, air, and sea with gods. 
—Nevertheless, they plainly declare, that all this their multiplicity of 
gods (one only excepted) was generated or created in time by that one, 
called Zeus or Jupiter, who was not only the spermatic reason, but 
also the soul and mind of the whole universe ; and who from himself 
produced the world, and those gods, out of non-existence into being. 
And, not only so, but that also in the successive conflagrations they 
are all again resolved and swallowed up into that one. Thus Plutarch, 
in his defect of oracles, writing of the mortality of demons, 'tovg twi- 
x0US yweoxousr, OU uovoy xare Saruovay HY léyo Jokav Fzovtas, ahha xoee 
Sedv, Ov Tocovtoy 10 ARGOS * Evi yowuEsvors Aidim uot apFagt@, Tous O8 
ahous xual yeyovévan xa pdagiocreFo vouitorvteg* We know the Stoics 
to maintain this opinion, not only concerning demons, but also the gods 
themselves, that they are mortal. For though they own such a multi- 
tude of gods, yet do they acknowledge only one of them eternal and 
incorruptible ; affirming concerning al] the rest, that as they were 
made in time, so they shall be again corrupted and destroyed.—Plu- 
tarch himself there defends the mortality of demons, but this only as to 
their corporeal part, that they die to their present bodies, and transmi- 
grate into others, their souls in the mean time remaining immortal and 
incorruptible ; but the Stoics maintained the same as well concerning 
gods as demons ; and that in such a manner, as that their very souls, 
lives, and personalities, should be utterly extinguished and destroyed. 
To the same purpose Plutarch again writeth, in his book of Common 
Notions against the Stoics, *Xovounmos uat Kieay dng gunendnxotes (ag 
tog simeiv) TH hoyw Pedy, Toy oVOArOY, THY ynV, TOY asoa, THY Falattar, 
ovdévea tar tocoltay &pougtor, OVE GidLoy amolshoinact, Thy movoU TOU 
410g" eicg Ov mevtas xatavadioxover Tos HAdovG, etc. Tata Jé ory wo UAe 
nolha Tav atonay cvddoyitousva Zyer Tag UmodETELG ATHY, xal ToIg Joypacty 
Emstor, Ghd avtol utya Bootes zy tots mEQt Few, xual moovoias, siuaousrns 
Te xai Mioews youuucor, Siagsndyy Aéyovar, tos Feovs amaytas ivan yeyo- 
yOoTuC not Ptaupncouevove UTO MUGS, THATOUS “ATH HUTOUS, Wome xnolvors H 
KATTEQLVOUS OVTAS* Chrysippus and Cleanthes, having filled the whole 
heaven, earth, air and sea with gods, leave not one of these their so 
many gods incorruptible nor eternal, save Jupiter only, into whom they 
consume all the rest ; thereby making him to be a helluo and devourer 
of gods ; which is as bad as if they should affirm him to be corruptible, 
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it arguing as much imperfection for one to be néurished and_ preserved 
by the consumption of other things into him, as for himself to die. 
Now this is not only gathered by way of consequence from the other 
principles of the Stoics, but it is a thing, which they expressly assert, 
and witha loud voice proclaim in all their writings concerning the 
gods, providence, fate and nature ; that all the gods were generated, 
(or made in time) and that they shall be all destroyed by fire ; they 
supposing them to be meltable, as if they were waxen or leaden things. 
—This indeed is essential to the stoical doctrine, and from their prin- 
ciples inseparable and unavoidable ; forasmuch as they held all to be 
body, and that in the successive conflagrations all corporeal systems 
and compages shall be dissolved by fire ; so that no other deity can 
then possibly remain safe and untouched, save Jupiter alone, the fiery 
principle of the universe, animated or intellectual. Here therefore 
there is a considerable difference to be observed betwixt these Stoics 
and other Pagan Theists ; that whereas the others for the most part 
acknowledged their gods to have made in time by one supreme univer- 
sal Numen, but yet nevertheless to be immortal, and to continue to 
eternity ; the stoical Pagans maintained, that all their other gods, save 
Jupiter alone, were not only yeyovdres, but also pPagnoousvor, such as 
should be as well corrupted as they were generated, and this so also, as 
that their very personalities should be utterly abolished and annihilated ; 
all the stoical gods in the conflagration being as it were melted and 
confounded into one. | 

Wherefore during the intervals of the successive conflagrations, the 
Stoics all agreed, that there isno more than one God (Zeus or Jupiter) 
left alone, (there being then indeed nothing else besides himself) who 
afterwards produceth the whole mundane system, together with all the 
gods, out of himself again. Chrysippus in Plutarch affirmeth, 'éouxévan 
TO psy avFoone tov Alc xod tov xdopor, Th O8 Wuxh TY Iodvorey, Stay ovr 
éxnvowois yérntae movoy KpPIugToOY OYtE TOY Aia rév Seay, avayogety ent 
1) TQOYOLAY, sito CMO YevouEevorcs, ext ules Tig TOU abFéos ovoiag JiotE~ 
Astvy a&upotéeous, that as Jupiter and the world may be resembled to a 
man, so may providence be to the soul : when therefore there shall be 
a conflagration, Jupiter of all the gods being alone incorruptible and 
then remaining, will retire and withdraw himself into providence ; and 
so both together remain in that same ethereal substance.—Where not- 
withstanding Jupiter and Providence are really but one and the same 
thing. And Seneca writeth thus concerning the life of a wise man 
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in solitude : '“‘ Qualis futura est vita sapientis, si sine amicis relinqua- 
tur, in custodiam conjectus, aut in desertum littus ejectus ? Qualis est 
Jovis, cum resoluto mundo, et Di.s IN UNUM CONFUSIS, paulisper ces- 
sante natura, acquiescit sibi, cogitationibus suis traditus:” If you ask, 
What would be the life of a wise man either in a prison or desert? I 
answer, the same with that of Jupiter, when the world being resolved, 
and the gops all conrouNDED into ong, and the course of nature ceas- 
ing, he resteth in himself, conversing with his own cogitations.—Arria- 
nus’s Epictetus, likewise, speaking of the same thing, ironically intro- 
duces Jupiter, bemoaning himself in the conflagration, as now left quite 
alone, after this manner ; ?Twdas éyo, otts ty “Hour tyo, ovte ty Adn- 
yay, oUTs Toy Andddwva, ovtE OAwe 3} HDEdqor, 7] Vier, 4 cuyyerh* Alas! I 
am now left all alone ; I have neither Juno, nor Minerva, nor Apollo 
with me ; neither brother nor son, nor nephew, nor kinsman (neither 
god nor goddess) to keep me company.—He adding also, according 
to the sense of the Stoics, that in all these successive conflagrations, 
0 Zevs aitos ExutH overt, nal Hovyater ep EaxuTOV, xul évvosr thy Orolznoww 
Enutoi, ota éoti, nut év énivoiais yivetor mesmovous Euvto, Jupiter, being 
left alone, converseth only with himself, and resteth in himself, consid- 
ering his own government, and being entertained with thoughts becom- 
ing himself—And thus have we made it unquestionably evident, that 
the Stoics acknowledged only one independent and self-existent Deity, 
one universal Numen, which was not only the creator of all the other 
gods, but also, in certain alternate vicissitudes of time, the decreator of 
them’; he then swallowing them up, and devouring them all into him- 
self, as he had before produced them together with the world out of 
himself. 

It is granted, that these Stoics as well as the other Pagans did reli- 
giously worship more gods than one, that is, more understanding beings 
superior to men. For it was Epictetus’s® own exhortation, svyou Seois, 
Pray to the gods.—And the same philosopher‘ thus describeth the dis- 
position of a person rightly affected ; Dého sidévau ti wou xaPijxov m00¢ 
tovg Psovs, I would willingly know, what is my duty, first tothe gods, 
and then to my parents, and other relations.—And they are M. Anto- 
ninus’s precepts,° Aidod Feovs, revere the gods, and® év axaou Feovg éni- 
Kaho; 1 in every thing implore | the aid and assistance of the alii —And 
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accordingly in that close of his first book,’ himself does thankfully as- 
cribe many particular benefits to the gods in common ; maga tay Seow 
10 ayaPovs munmors, etc. I owe to the gods, that I had good progeni- 
tors and parents, etc.—Where, amongst the rest, he reckons up this for 
one, that he never was any great proficient, either in poetry or rheto- 
ric ; because these would probably (had he succeeded in his pursuit of 
them) have hindered him from the attainment of far better things. 
And after all his enumeration, he concludeth thus: mévta yag tavte 
Seav BonGav nat triyng detrou, for all these things need the assistance of 
the gods and fortune, viz. because they are not in our own power. 

Neither can it be denied, but that they did often derogate from the 
honor of the supreme God, by attributing such things to the gods in 
common, (as the donors of them), which plainly belong to the supreme 
God only. As when Epictetus makes reason in men to be a gift of the 
gods ; 2yuiv ovy Aoyog éxi atuzin uot xoxodaimovig dédota tx0 TaY Fedv 5 
is reason therefore given us by the gods merely to make us miserable 
and unhappy ?—And when he again imputes virtue to them ; hast 
thou overcome thy lust, thine intemperance, thine anger ? 3x00 usifuv 
aitia Ivoiac, i] Umorse | UTaeztoa, THUTE é% COU avTOU yivetou nad ao TOY 
Seay, how much greater cause then hast thou of offering sacrifice, than 
if thou hadst got a consulship or pretorship ? for those things come 
only from thyself and from the gods—Though the reason of these 
speeches of theirs seems to have been no other than this, because they 
took it for granted, that those understanding beings, superior to men, 
called by them gods, were all of them the instruments and ministers of 
the supreme God in the government of the world ; and had therefore 
some kind of stroke or influence, more or less, upon all the concern- 
ments of mankind. Whence it came to pass also, that they often used 
those words God and gods promiscuously and indifferently : as one and 
the same celebrated speech of Socrates is sometimes expressed singu- 
larly, e& tatty tH Fea qiiov, if God will have it so, let it be so, (Arr. 
Epict. 1. i. c. xxix. 1]. iv. c. iv.) and sometimes again plurally, s tavry 
gthoy tois Peois, if the gods will have it so. 

Wherefore, notwithstanding the many gods of those Stoics, they 
worshipped for all that one Supreme, that is, one universal Numen, 
that contains and comprehends the whole world, who was variously 
described by them, sometimes as the nature and reason of the whole 
world ; 4%) tay cdwy piois mosofvtatn Sewr, the nature of the whole, the 
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oldest of all the gods—and 7% ta ola Sioumotoa vor, that nature which 
governs all things—!6 ty» tay char ovoiay Sroudy Aoyos, that reason 
which governs the substance of all—*o dia tis ovorag Sujxwr Aoyos, xat 
Sie mavtog tov aisvog xata meguodous tetaypEevas oixovouwy TO nay, that 
reason which passes through the substance of the universe, and through 
all eternity orders and dispenses all according to appointed periods.— 
Sometimes is he called *7 taiv olwy aitia, the cause of all things—some- 
times 4t0 tod xoauou 1ysuorixor, the hegemonic and ruling principle of 
the whole world—and 06 jjysuwy tov xocuov, the prince of the world.— 
Again, °0 dvoxey te oda, the governor of the whole—as in this of Epic- 
tetus ; 56 xadog xat ayadtos ty a’TOU yywuny Unoté taxes TH OrolmovytL TH 
ole, xaFereo of ayaFo modito. vou tig mOdéws; a good man submits 
his mind to the Governor of the whole universe, as good citizens do 
theirs to the laws of the city.—Also o dvatécowy, the orderer of all—in 
the other religious passage of the same philosophers, 710 tadverdan, 
toutésts ; pavavey Exnota ovtw Péley we yivetrar’ was O& yivstar; wg Ovs— 
takey cvta o Svatecowy ; to be instructed is to will things to be as they 
are made : and how are they made? as that great Disposer of all hath 
appointed.—Again, the supreme God is sometimes called by them 70 
megueyoy Tu Ode vosgoy, that intellectual principle, which contains the 
whole, as in this instruction of M. Antoninus ; ®u7 uovoy cuunrveiy to 
MEQLEXOVTL GEOL, UAL KO TUYUPQOVELY TH MEQLEYOVTL MaYTA voFem, that, as 
our bodies breath the common air, so should our souls suck and draw 
in vital breath from that great Mind, that comprehends the universe, 
becoming as it were one spirit with the same.—He is also called by 
them %0 tot chou vovg xai diavote, the mind and understanding of the 
whole world, wie mortwyv anyn vosox, one intellectual fountain of all 
things ; and, lastly, to name no more, !°Se0¢ sig Jue mevtwr, xa ovole 
pia, xab youos sic, one God through all, one substance, and one law.— 
Which supreme God was commonly called also by the Stoics,!! to- 
gether with the generality of the other Pagans, 0 Osos, or God—emphat- 
ically, and in way of eminency, as in this of Epictetus,!* undév ado 
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© Ant. |. vii. § 47. [sect. 75. p. 236.] 

6 L. i. c. xii. [apud Arrian. p. 118.] 7 Ep. p. 119. Cant. 
8 L. viii. § 45. [sect. 54. p. 258. ] 

9 Anton. p. 125, [lib. v. § 30. p. 164.] 10 Ant. p. 257. 


11 Anton. |. vii. § 7. [sect. 9. p. 210.] 
12 Apud Arrian. lib, ii. cap. xxvii. p. 221. 
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Dele, 7 &O Osos Pele, nat tig ce xwhvosw: will nothing but what God 
willeth, and then who can be able to hinder thee ?—And, again, 

192Anoov xalog parvqver To Feo, ExvPiunooy xoFagos usta xuFagov cEexvtov 

yeviotor xal usta tov Fsov, affect to seem fair to God, desire to be pure 

with thy pure self, and with God.—Also where he speaks of the regu- 
lar course of things in nature, tetayuevocs, xadouneg & noocteypatos 
Oot, Otay éxsivog simy toig qutois uydsiv ave, oray sinyn Blactavew 
Biaotave that it proceedeth orderly, every thing as it were obeying the: 
command of God: when he bids the plants to, blossom, they blossom ;. 
and when to bring forth fruit, they bring forth fruit—To which innu- 
merable other instances might be added. And Zeus or Jupiter was the: 
proper name of this supreme God amongst the Stoics also ;3 whence the: 
government of the whole world is called by them tog divixnors, the 
government or economy of Jupiter.—Lastly, this supreme God is some- 
times distinguished by them from the other gods, expressly and by 
name ; as in this of Epictetus, 4éya 0° yo tive tmoteray Sou, tine meiPeo~ 
Far, 7 Feo vol toic wet éxetvov, I have, whom I ought to be subject to,. 
whom to obey, God and those, who are next after him—that is, thesu- 
preme and inferior gods. So, likewise, when he exhorteth not to 
desire things out of our own power: oAda tH Ail yoguoow avte, xat tots 
adoug Feoics, éxsivorg magados, éxtivor xvGeqvatwooy Let Jupiter alone 
with these things,° and the other gods, deliver them up to be ordered 
and governed by them.—And so again, where he personates one, that 
places his happiness in those things without him: xednuot nal otéver, 
nor ov SUvopon owWoga, tov Alia zat tovg Feovs c&ddovs; I then shall sit 
lamenting, and speaking evil of every one, even Jupiter himself and 
the other gods. 

And it must in reason be supposed, that this Jupiter, or universal 
Numen of the world, was honored by these Stoics far above all their 
other particular gods; he being acknowledged by them to have been 
the maker or creator of them as well as the whole world, and the only 
eternal andeimmortal God: all those other gods, as hath been already 
declared, being as well corruptible, mortal, and annihilable, as they 
were generated or created.© For though Cicero’s Lucilius Balbus, 
where he pretends to represent the doctrine of the Stoics, attributes the 
very first original of the world to a plurality of gods, in these words : 

1 L, ii. c. xviii, [p. 225.] 

2 Apud Arrian. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 122, 128. 

3 Epict. p. 251. [apud Arrian. lib. ii. ¢. xxiii.] 

4 L. iv. c. xii. [p. 426.]° 81, ii. c. xvii. [p. 221.] 

6 De. N. D. 1. ii. p. 225. Lamb. (cap. xxx. p. 2999. tom. ix. oper.] 
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“‘Dico igitur providentia deorum mundum et omnes mundi partes, et 
initio constitutas esse, et omni tempore administrari ;” yet unquestiona- 
bly Cicero forgat himself herein, and rather spake the language of some 
other Pagans, who, together with the generation of the world, held in- 
deed a plurality of eternal (though not independent) deities, than of the 
Stoics, who asserted one only eternal God ; and supposed, in the reiter- 
‘ated conflagrations, all the gods to be melted and confounded into one; 
so that Jupiter being then left alone, must needs make up the world 
again, as also all those other gods out of himself. And thus does Zeno 
in Laertius! describe the Cosmopeia, to» Ssov xar caoyus, xoF adtoy 
ovta, that God at first being alone by himself, converted the fiery sub- 
stance of the world by degrees into water, that is, into a crasser chaos ; 
out of which water, himself afterwards, as the spermatic reason of the 
world, formed the elements and whole mundane system. And Cicero 
himself elsewhere, in his De Legibus,? attributes the first original of 
mankind cautiously, not to the gods in common, but to the supreme 
God only; ‘‘ Hoc animal providum, etc. quem vocamus hominem, 
preclara quadam conditione generatum esse, a SUMMO DEO:” and this 
rather according to the sense of the Stoics, than of the Platonists, whose 
inferior generated gods also (being first made) were supposed to have 
had a stroke in the fabrefaction of mankind, and other animals. ‘Thus 
Epictetus plainly ascribes the making of the whole world to God, or 
the one supreme Deity, where he mentions the Galileans, that is, the 
Christians, their contempt of death, though imputing it only to custom 
in them, and, not to right knowledge; (as M. Antoninus likewise as- 
cribes the same to *widy wugatasic, mere obstinacy of mind) to waviag 
pév Ovvatat tig ovta JratePijvat, xat U0 EFovs ob Tadikator, vx0 hoyou Oé 
zor amcodetSews ovdsig Sivatae wadeiy, Ot 0 Ozog mavta mMEToOLNxE TH EY TO 
xoou, xo “vTOY Tov xoouoy" Can some be so affected out of madness,4 
and the Galileans out of custom? and can none attain thereunto by 
reason and true knowledge, namely, because God made all things in 
the world, and the whole world itself perfect and unhinderable; but 
the parts thereof for the use of the whole, so that the parts ought there- 
fore to yield and give place tothe whole. ‘Thus does he again else- 
where demand, tov sjAvoy tig aewoinus, xagmovs Jé tic, etc. Who made 
the sun? Who the fruits of the earth? Who the seasons of the year? 
Who the agreeable fitness of things? Wherefore thou having received 








1 Lib. vii. segm. 136. p. 450. 
2 Lib. i. cap. viii. p. 136. tom. ix. oper. —; 
3 L, xi. §. [p. 319.] 4 L. iv. c. vii. [p. 500.] 
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all from another, even thy very self, dost thou murmur and complain 
against the donor of them, if he take away any one thing from thee? 
Did he not bring thee into the world? show thee the hight? bestow 
sense and reason upon thee 1—Now the sun was the chief of the in- 
ferior Stoical gods, and therefore he being made by another, all the 
rest of their gods must needs be so too. And thus is it plainly expres 
sed in this following citation :! suo 1@ doyuote tovtm cunnadjoo xor 
asiay Stvarto, ot yeyovouey UO TOV Feov mévtEs MooNnyoupEsvws xo 6 Osos 
mato or Tart uvIounuyv uot tov Feay, ovdéy wyevéc, ovds tamewvoy 
évFuundyoetar megt Eavtov". If any one could be thoroughly sensible of 
this, that we are all made by God, and that as principal parts of the 
world, and that God is the father both of men and gods, he would never 
think meanly of himself, knowing that he is the son of Jupiter also.— 
Where Qs0s, is plainly put for the supreme God, and Qéoi, for the in- 
ferior gods only. Again, he thus attributes the making of man and 
government of the whole world to God, or Jupiter only.2 ‘O Osog 
mavias avdgumous ént to svdamorely émoings, etc. 1 0&8 ovolay tov 
ayatov xal tov xaxoi, womeg uSvoy Toy xnDousrvoy aud, xo maTQLKME 
mootstausvoy éy toi iO¢oic’ God made also men to this end, that they 
might be happy, and as became him, who had a fatherly care of us, he 
placed our good and evil in those things, which are in our own power.? 
And 1@ ovts xoncs Srouxsiton ta Oe, si pun) encypedeitou O Zets tav éavtov 
MolitGy, W wor Omoror avt@ svdaiuovec, things would not be well govern- 
ed, if Jupiter took no care‘of his own citizens, that they also might be 
happy like himself. 

And that these Stoics did indeed religiously worship and honor the 
supreme God above all their other gods, may appear from sundry in- 
stances. As first, from their acknowledging him to be the sovereign 
legislator, and professing subjection and obedience to his laws, account- 
ing this to be their greatest liberty. Thus Epictetus, *sic éué ovdeig 
éovalay tye, HlevIsowmuor U0 TOU Oso, Eyvaxe avtov tag éytoduc, ovxéte 
ovdeig Sovhayayiout we Svvatav’ No man hath power over me, I am 
made free by God, (by becoming his subject) I know his command-. 
ments, and no man can bring me under bondage to himself.—And 
again, “ravea énitydsvov Few svosdjvan, iv sinsiv DivoportH Oe, unjte 
magesyy aov THs évtohas, etc. ‘These things would I be found employing 
myself about, that I may be able to say to God, Have I transgressed 





1 L. i. c. iii. [p. 90. vide etiam lib. i cap. xiv. p. 124.) 
2 L, iii. c. xxiv. (p. 328.) 3 L. iii. c. xxiv. (p. 331.) 


4 L. ill. Cc. v. 5 L. il. Cc. V: 
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any of thy commandments? Have I used my faculties and. anticipa- 
tions (or common notions) otherwise than thou requirest ? 

- Again, from their acknowledging him to be the supreme governor 
of the whole world, and the orderer of all things in it by his fate and 
providence, and their professing to submit their wills to his will in every 
thing; Epictetus somewhere! thus bespeaks the supreme God: ynte 
gusupauny cov tv Sroixnow ; évdonoa oT HIEjouo, nor ob CALL, GAR eyo 
Exoov mévng éyevouny cou Féhovtos alde yolguy, ox Hoke, dt cv ovx HIEAN- 
cag, ovdéror envPiunow aoyis wjtt us tovtov Evexa otuyvdtegoy eldeg 5 |r) 
ov MEddTAYOY Gor Paden 1H MEOTME), ETOLMUOS ETL ELTHOTELS, ETL ONUBLVELS 5 
viv us Géleg aneldsty éx ths muynylosms ; Gime’ yOu Gor tyw TATU, OTE 
Eyw MéoUY, OTL HSimous we TYUTAYNYYOLoAL Gol, xo iWely Povo: TH OH, Hal TH 
Svoxjoer TOU GuuTAQUKoLoVS oO TATA ME EYPYMOVUEVOY, TATU YOUDOrTE, 
taita avaywacnorte xetokaSor dv Suvatocs’ Did I ever complain of thy 
government? I was sick when thou wouldest have me to be, and so 
are others, but I was so willingly. I was poor also at thy appointment, 
but rejoicing; I never bore any magistracy, or had any dignity, be~ 
cause thou wouldest not have me, and I never desired it. Didst thou 
ever see me the more dejected or melancholy for this? Have 1 appear- 
ed before thee at any time with a discontented countenance? Was I 
not always prepared and ready for whatsoever thou requirest? Wilt thou 
now have me to depart out of this festival solemnity? Iam ready to go; 
and I render thee all thanks for that thou hast honored me so far as to 
let me keep the feast with thee, and behold thy works, and observe thy 
economy of the world. Let death seize upon me no otherwise employ- 
ed, than thus thinking and writing of such things.—He likewise ex- 
horts others after this manner :2 toduacoy avaeSiépus wooc toy Osoy sineiv 
OTL YOW mot hoinoy sig 0 dy Gélyc, Omoyyamoye cov, toos tiul: ovdéy TaQaL- 
Tovpar THY Gor Joxotytwyr, Onov Géhec Hye, HY Félyg eoSntu mEQiGes, KOzELY 
més Péhevc, Wewrevery, wsvery, pevyev, néveoFo, mhovtéiv; éyw oor Uméo 
ONAYTOY TOUTWY mE0¢ TOUS arownoUS Unohoynoomo, SeiSw THY ExHOTOU 
quo. ola got Dare to lift up thine eyes toGod and say, Use me 
hereafter to whatsoever thou pleaseth. I agree, and am of the same 
mind with thee, indifferent to all things. I refuse nothing that shall 
seem good to thee. Lead me whither thou pleasest. Let me act what 
part thou wilt, either of a public or private person, of a rich man or a 
beggar. I will apologize for thee as to all ‘these things before men. 
And I will also show the nature of every one of them. 


1 Apud Arrian. lib. iii. cap. v. p. 274. 
* L. ii. c. xvi. (p. 217.) 
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The same is likewise manifest from their pretensions to look to God, 
and refer all to him; expecting aid and assistance from him, and _ pla- 
cing their confidence in him. Thus also Epictetus,! Kgyw mév eyo 
Tavtyy éniBodny amotshioa Tuas élsvPegous, eVvOouuovotytuc, sig tov Pov 
apogartas, év marti mixed xl usyadg. My design is this, to render you 
free and undisturbed, always looking at God, as well in every small as 
greater matter.—Again the same Stoic concludes,? oix Zotw éhdws 
énBadsiv hinny, pcBor, éxvPruiay, etc. sb uu) 706 uovoY Toy Dsov aoBAEMOr— 
To, éxsivod mover MQocMEMoYGote, Tols exsivou ME0UTKYMACL xoTwoLMMEVOY. 
A man will never be able otherwise to expel grief, fear, desire, envy, 
etc. than by looking to God alone, and being devoted to him, and the 
observance of his commandments.—And he affirmeth of Hercules, that 
this great piece of piety was so long since observed by him, 3zov Aico 
avrod matégn éxcdsr, nad moCs éxsivoy aqogay Exgarttey & Exgotts that as he 
called Jupiter, or the supreme God, his father, so did he whatsoever he 
did, looking at him.—Thus M. Antoninus speaketh of a double relation 
that we all have; one 2g0¢ tovs cupfiotrtus, to those that live with us; 
—and another, 4190¢ 17 Ssiay aitiay ag 7g cuuBuiver ndow aévte, to 
that Divine cause, from which all things happen to all.—As likewise he 
affirmeth, Soin avIoumvoy Te dvEv Tis ent to Fea TVVAYO-POOU ¢ sumouterc, 
that no human thing is well done without a reference to God.—And he 
excellently exhorteth men, °év? téom0v, xu meocuvanavor, Th unc nexkews 
xoLvovinns mstaBaivery ext moasiv xoLywrixny ovY uynun tov Ozot. To be 
delighted and satisfied with this one thing; in doing one action after 
another, tending to a common good, or the good of human society ; to- 
gether with the remembrance of God.—Lastly, he declareth his own 
confidence in the supreme Deity in these words; 79066 1@ Siomotyts, I 
trust and rely upon the governor of the whole world. 

This may be concluded also from their thanking one supreme God 
for all, as the author of all good, and delightfully celebrating his praises. 
Epictetus declares it to be the duty of a good man, yeouw zyew vnég 
navtov to) Fee to thank God for all things.—And elsewhere he speaketh 
thus :° & vot styousr, GAO te Bev Tues Morty, xal xo nal Ole, | Yuvety 
10 Détoy, nor evenusiv, nod émekeoyer Dur Tas yaQutas ; ovx Ber nor cxONTOY- 
TOC, Hat AQOUYTES, xa ~oFtovtas, HOEY TOY Umvyor TOY sis Fedy; Eyas 0 Feds 


'L. ii. ec. xix. (p. 231.) 21. ii. ce. xvi. (p. 218.) 

3 L. iii. c. xxiv. (p. 330.) 4 L. viii. § 23. (sec. 27. p. 247.) 
5 L. iii. § 11. (sec. 13. p. 87.) 6 L. vi. § 5. (sec. 7. p. 172.) 

7L. vi. § 8. (sec. 10. p. 174.) S Teiv. ¢.ivii. (p. 401.) L. i. c 


zvi. (p. 127.) 
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Ore Huiv mageczev doyava talta, OC wy thy yiy éoyacduedu’ péyas 6 F205 
ote zetous exer, etc. OTs aiseoFoar Lely Portus, Orr xaFevdovtas avamnvely” 
tavre ép Excotov svpyueiv te, xa Toy péytotoy wal Feotatoy Vuvoy épum- 
vity, Ot Thy Otvop BWuxe ty magaxohovdntinjy toitmy* th ovy ; etc. & 
your andav juny, éxoiovy ta tig Gndovos, Ei xUxv0G, TH TOU xUxvov, vUv 8 
hoytxos sims, Uureiy us Set tov Deov. Had we understanding, what should 
we do else, but both publicly and privately praise God, bless him, and 
return thanks to him? Ought not they, who dig, plough, and eat, 
continually sing such a hymn to God as this ; Great is that God, who 
gave us these organs to cultivate the earth withal ; great is that God, 
who gave us hands, etc. who enabled us to grow indiscernibly, to 
breathe in our sleep. But the greatest and divinest hymn of all is this, 
to praise God for the faculty of understanding all these things. When 
then if for the most part men be blinded, ought there not to be some 
one, who should perform this office, and sing a hymn to God for all ? 
If I were a nightingale, I would perform the office of a nightingale ; or 
a swan, that of a swan: but now, being a reasonable creature, I ought 
to celebrate and sing aloud the praises of God, that is, of the supreme 
Deity. 

Lastly, the same is evident from their invoking the supreme God 
as such, addressing their devotions to-him alone without the conjunc- — 
tion of any other gods; and particularly imploring his assistance 
against the assaults of temptations, called by them fancies. To this 
purpose is that of Epictetus, !uéyus 6 ayo got, Séiov t0 %oyor, imég 
Buothsiac, Unég élevFegiac, tov Feov pueuvyoo, éxsivov énixahov BonPor xat 
MHOUTTATHY, GS TOUS ALooxdgous éy yeuwre oF mhéovtec. This is a great 
conflict or contention, a Divine enterprise ; it is for liberty and fora 
kingdom. Now remember the supreme God ; call upon him as thy 
helper and assistant, as the mariners do upon Castor and Pollux in a 
tempest.—He commends also this form of devotional address, or Divine 
ejaculation, which was part of Cleanthes’s litany, to be used frequently 
upon occasion,? "4you Oy us, w Zev, nab ov) mexQomueyn On0r OF (iuiy) 
siut Suatetayusvos, as Ewouat ye Hoxvog* iv Oé ys un Féhw, ovdéy Hrt0v Ewo- 
por. Lead me, O Jupiter, and thou Fate, whithersoever I am by you 
destined ; and I will readily and cheerfully follow ; who, though I 
were never so reluctant, yet must needs follow.—Where Jupiter and 
Fate are really but one and the same supreme Deity, under two? seve- 








1 1. ii. c. xviii. [apud Arrian. p. 226.] 
? Vide Arrian. lib. iii. cap. xxvi. p. 366. 
3 Ep. 106. [evii. tom. ii. oper. p. 402.] 
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ral names. And therefore the sense of this devotional ejaculation was 
no less truly and faithfully than elegantly thus rendered by Seneca : 


Duc me parens, celsique dominator poli, 
Quocunque placuit, nulla parendi est mora, 
Assum impiger : fac nolle, comitabor gemens, 
Malusque patiar, quod pati licuit bono. 


But because many are so extremely unwilling to believe, that the Pa- 
gans ever made any religious address to the supreme God as such, we 
shall here set down an excellent and devout hymn of the same Clean- 
thes to him; and rather, because it hath been but little taken notice of. 
And, the more to gratify the reader, we shall subjoin an elegant trans- 
lation thereof into Latin verse, which he must owe to the muse of my 
learned friend Dr. Duport. 


, > 48 , 1 
1 Kv0wt oFovatar, wohvovuus, wayxoutés wisi, 
4 , > , , 
ZEUS, PVTEWS HOYNYE, VOMOU METH TLAYTO xuBEovar, 

~ 1 ~ 
Xoige’'—Zé yao mio Péurg Fvyntoicr moovavday * 
> ~ A ° \ ’ 
Ex cov yag yevoc éopuér, Hyov piunuc Layortes 

~ a , xe Bie ta <¥ ~ 

Movyvoy, oow Cwer te nat cones Fvynt éni yotay* 

~ 4 , A A , ETA > # 
To o& xaduurynow xo TOY XOATOS alsY aEloW. 

7 
>y ¥ 4 ~ co "a c , ‘ ~ 
Zot bn weg ode xooMos EligoomEvOS MEOL Yutay 

' x >” N sieaes eS ~ ~ 
ITsit eto, y xev HYNS. nob ExwY UO GEO xOaTETE. 

~ c ‘ 3 
Totoy tyes Um0EOYOV KYLXI{TOLS UNO yeQoiY 
> ‘4 , 2 
Augyxn, nugdsyta, KELlwovTa xEQUUYO? * 

T, I) 1 c A i ’ , y ye 266L 
oU yao Uno MAnyns Prosws MaYT sdlyact, 
r A r 1 ’ a ‘ , 
Qe ov xatevduves xoivoy hoyor, o¢ Ove MavtoY 
lad (4 ¥ 
Dowie UryyvpEvos 
«\ la 4 co 4 ‘ , 
Og tocaos yeyaws unatosg Bactdevs O1e movTOS ° 

> ~ 
Ovde te yiyvetar soyor éni yFovi cov iza, Saiuar, 

” ? Oy P 
Ovte xat oiFéguoy Felov modoy, ovt én morte, 

‘ Ci», if, cr \ ’ 2 ’ 
IThny onooe Gelovar xoxol opetéonow avolaic * 

~ A ’ 2 

Kwai xoopstic ta xooue xl ov pide cot pila éotiy. 
z ‘ > a , , > ‘ . 
Rde yao sic Ev MaYTA TVVIQUOKUS EoFLO xaxoloL”Y, 
A 2 4 
RoF ive yivecDon navtay hoyoy aisy éovtwv. 
a ’ 3” a] - * > »- 
Ov pevyortes Ewory ooor Fyyntwy xadot sicly ; 

, c yas Cd a 3 ~ : 
Avopogor, ort ayudar usy ast xtnow moPéortss, 
Ov a oly od ~ A , »” , 

UE éoogwou Feov xolvoy youor, ovts xAvovaLy * 
ta ’ ‘ 

Dds nev mevPousvor avy vo Biov éoFiov Fyovev * 
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CLEANTHES’ DEVOUT HYMN 
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> - 
Aitoi F av oguacw kvev Gddos én Ghee 

c ‘ ee fn ‘ ' » 
Oi wév unég Doss oxovdyy Suceguotoy ExortsEs, 

©) 62a: oe oe 68 > ae 
Ot 0 ént xegQdocvvas tetoaupévor ovdert xoome, 

2 
"Aldor 9 sic Gveow, nal copotos ndéa toyer, 
"Alda Zev wavdwge, xehawepes, Koxinsoauye, 
2 , nak 2 ’ > *'s Po 
AyFeumous Ovouv anegoovyys ano huyons, 
a“ 4 a uu ~ ” ‘ 4 ~ 
Hy ov nateo oxedacov wuzis ano, doc dé xvonous 
© \ 
Tvaung, 4 miovvos ov Sixng wera meavte xvBeovizs * 
> ee) ’ 3 , , ~ 
Oge ov tyuntertes ousiBoucoda oe tun, 
c ~ ’ 
Tuvorrytes Ta oa Boye. Sunvexés, wg eméoins 
“A gat eo > ~ * ~ ' »” ~ 

Ovntoy govt * émet ovte Bootots yéous HALote petfor, 

” 8 n ‘ ’ > ’ c « 
Oute Pei, 9] xotvoy ast vouoy év Olnn YpveEty * 


Magne pater divum, cui nomina multa, sed una 
Omnipotens semper virtus, tu Jupiter autor 
Naturee, certa qui singula lege gubernas ! 

Rex salve. Te nempe licet mortalibus zgris 
Cunctis compellare ; omnes tua namque propago 
Nos sumus, eternee quasi imago vocis et echo 
Tantum, quotquot humi spirantes repimus ; ergo 
Te cantabo, tuum et robur sine fine celebrans. 
Quippe tuo hic totus, terram qui circuit, orbis 
Paret (quoquo agis) imperio, ac obtemperat ultro 
Invictis telum manibus tibi tale ministrum, 
Anceps, ignitum, haud moriturum denique fulmen. 
Ictu etenim illius tota et natura tremiscit ; 

Illo et communem rationem dirigis, et quee 

Mundi agitat molem, magno se corpore miscens : 
Tantus tu rerum dominus, rectorque supremus. 
Nec sine te factum in terris, Deus, aut opus ullum, 
fEthere nec dio fit, nec per cerula ponti, 

Errore acta suo, nisi quee gens impia patrat. 
Confusa in sese tu dirigis ordine certo ; 

Auspice te ingratis et inest sua gratia rebus ; 
Felice harmonia, tu scilicet, omnia in unum 

Sic bono mixta malis compingis, ut una resurgat 
Cunctorum ratio communis et usque perennans :‘ 
Quam refugit, spernitque hominum mens leva malorum. 
Heu miseri! bona qui querunt sibi semper et optant, 
Divinam tamen hance communem et denique legem, 
Nec spectare oculis, nec fando attendere curant : 
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Cui si parerent poterant traducere vitam 

Cum ratione et mente bonam : nunc sponte feruntur 
In mala precipites, trahit et sua quemque voluptas. 
Hunce agit ambitio, laudisque immensa cupido, 
Illum et avarities, et amor vesanus habendi, 

Blanda libido alium, venerisque licentia dulcis : 
Sic alio tendunt alii in diversa ruentes. 

At tu, Jupiter alme, tonans in nubibus atris, 

Da sapere, et mentem miseris mortalibus aufer 
Insanam, hance tu pelle pater ; da apprendere posse 
Consilium, fretus quo tu omnia rite gubernas : 

Nos ut honorati pariter, tibi demus honorem, 
Perpetuis tua facta hymnis preclara canentes, 

Ut fas est homini ; nec enim mortalibus ullum, 
Nec superis, majus poterit contingere donum, 
Quam canere eterno communem carmine legem. 


XXVI. It would be endless now to cite all the testimonies of other 
philosophers and Pagan writers of latter times, concerning one supreme 
and universal Numen. Wherefore we shall content ourselves to in- 
stance in some of the most remarkable, beginning with M. Tull. Cic- 
ero ; whom though some would suspect to have been a skeptic as to 
Theism, because in his De Natura Deorum he brings in Cotta the aca- 
demic, as well opposing Q. Lucil. Balbus the Stoic, as C. Velleius the 
Epicurean ; yet from sundry other places of his writings, it sufficiently 
appears that he was a dogmatic and hearty Theist ; as for example, 
this in his second book De Divin. :' “‘ Esse prestantem aliquam eter- 
namque naturam, et eam suspiciendam admirandamque hominum gen- 
eri, pulchritudo mundi, ordoque rerum celestinm cogit confiteri:” that 
there is some most excellent and eternal nature, which is to be admired 
and honored by mankind, the pulchritude of the world, and the order 
ef the heavenly bodies compel us to confess.—And this in his oration 
De haruspicum responsis ;* ‘‘ Quis est tam vecors, qui cum suspexerit 
in celum, Deos esse non sentiat, et ea que tante mente fiunt, ut vix 
quisquam arte ulla, ordinem rerum ac vicissitudinem persequi possit, 
casu fieri putet 2?” Who is so mad or stupid, as when he looks up to 
heaven, is not presently convinced, that there are gods? or can per- 
suade himself, that those things, which are made with so much mind 
and wisdom, as that no huinan skill is able to reach and comprehend 


1 Cap. Ixxii. p. 3255. tom. ix. oper. 
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the artifice and contrivance of them, did all happen by chance ?—To 
which purpose more places will be afterwards cited. However, in his 
philosophic writings it is certain, that he affected to follow the way of 
the new academy, set on foot by Carneades ; that is, to write skepti- 
cally, partly upon prudential accounts, and partly for other reasons in- 
timated by himself in these words : !“‘ Qui requirunt quid quaque de re 
ipsi sentiamus curiosius id faciunt quam necesse est. Non enim tam 
authoritatis in disputando quam rationis momenta querenda sunt. Qui- 
netiam obest plerumque iis, qui discere volunt, auctoritas eorum, qui 
se docere profitentur. Desinunt enim suum judicium adhibere, idque 
habent ratum, quod ab eo, quem probant, judicatum vident :”’ they 
who would needs know, what we ourselves think concerning every 
thing, are more curious than they ought, because philosophy is not so 
much a matter of authority as of reason ; and the authority of those, 
who profess to teach, is oftentimes a hinderance to the learners, they 
neglecting by that means to use their own judgment, securely taking 
that for granted, which is judged by another whom they value.—Never- 
theless, Cicero in the close of this discourse De Natura Deorum (as St. 
Austin? also observeth) plainly declares himself to be more propense 
and inclinable to the doctrine of Balbus, than either that of Velleius or 
Cotta ; that is, though he did not assent to the Stoical doctrine or the- 
ology in every point (himself being rather a Platonist than a Stoic), 
yet he did much prefer it before, not only the Epicureism of Velleius, 
but also the skepticism of Cotta. Wherefore Augustinus Steuchus, 
and other learned men, quarrel with sundry passages of Cicero’s upon 
another account, not as Atheistical, but as seeming to favor a multitude 
of independent gods ; he sometimes attributing not only the govern- 
ment of the world, and the making of mankind, but also the first con- 
stitution and fabric of the whole world, to gods plurally. As when he 
writeth thus :* “ Ut perpetuus mundi esset ornatus, magna adhibita 
cura est a providentia deorum :”’ for the perpetual adorning of the 
world, great care hath been taken by the providence of the gods.—And 
“a diis immortalibus hominibus provisum esse,” etc. that the immortal 
gods have provided for the very convenience of mankind, appears from 
the very fabric and figure of them. — And that place before cited, 
4 Dico igitur providentia deorum mundum et omnes mundi partes ini- 
tio constitutas esse ;” I say, that the world and all its parts were at 
first constituted by the providence of the gods.—And, lastly, where he 

1 De N. D. 1. i. [cap. v. p. 2886.] 

2 De Civitate Dei, lib. iv. cap. xxx. p. 86. tom. vii. oper. 
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states the controversy of that book De N. D. thus: '‘ Utrum di nihil 
agant, nihil moliantur? An contra ab his et a principio omnia facta, 
et constituta sint, et ad infinitum tempus regantur atque moveantur?”’ 
Whether the gods do nothing at all, but are void of care and trouble? 
Or whether all things were at first made and constituted, and ever 
since are moved and governed, by them ?—Notwithstanding which, it 
is evident, that this learned orator and philosopher plainly acknow- 
ledged the monarchy of the whole, or one supreme and universal Nu- 
men over all. And that first from his so often using the word God in 
the singular, emphatically and by way of eminency ; as 2“ Ipsi Deo ni- 
hil minus gratum, quam non omnibus patere ad se placandum et co- 
lendum viam :” Nothing can be less grateful to God himself, than that 
there should not be a liberty open to all (by reason of the costliness of 
sacrifices) to worship and appease him ;—and—‘“‘ Nisi juvante Deo, 
tales non fuerunt Curius, Fabricius,’’’ etc. Curius and Fabricius had 
never been such men as they were, had it not been for the Divine as- 
sistance.—Again, 4‘ Commoda, quibus utimur, lucemque qua fruimur, 
Spiritumque quem ducimus, a Deo nobis dari atque impertiri videmus.”’ 
We must needs acknowledge, that the benefits of this life, the light 
which we enjoy, and the spirit which we breathe are imparted to us 
from God.—And, to mention no more, in his version of Plato’s Tima- 
us,° “ Deos alios in terra, alios in luna, alios in reliquas mundi partes 
spargens Deus quasi serebat ;” God distributing gods to all the parts of 
the world, did as it were sow some gods in the earth, some in the moon, 
etc.—Moreover, by his making such descriptions of God as plainly im- 
ply his oneness and singularity, as in his Orat. pro Milone :° “ Est, est 
profecto illa vis; neque in his corporibus, atque in hac imbecilitate nos- 
ira, inest quiddam, quod vigeat et sentiat, et non inest in hoe tanto na- 
ture tamque preclara motu. Nisi forte idcirco esse non putant, quia 
non apparet nec cernitur: proinde quasi nostram ipsam mentem, 
qua sapimus, qua providemus, qua hec ipsa agimus et dicimus, 
videre, aut plane qualis et ubi sit, sentire possumus.” There is, 
there is certainly such a Divine force in the world; neither is 
it reasonable to think, that in these gross and frail bodies of ours 
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there should be something which: hath life, sense, and understanding, 
and yet no such thing in the whole universe ; unless men will therefore 
conclude, that there is none, because they see it not: as if we could see 
our own mind (whereby we order and dispose all things, and whereby 
we reason and speak thus), and perceive what kind of thing it is, and 
where it is lodged.— Where, as there is a strong asseveration of the ex- 
istence of a God, so is his singularity plainly implied, in that he sup- 
poses him to be one mind or soul acting and governing the whole world 
as our mind doth our body. Again, in his Tusculan Questions,! “ Nec 
vero Deus ipse alio modo intelligi potest, nisi mens soluta quedam, et 
libera, segregata ab omni concretione mortali, omnia sentiens et mo- 
vens:” Neither can God himself be understood by us otherwise than as 
a certain loose and free Mind, segregated from all moral concretion, _ 
which both perceives and moves all things.—So again in the same — 
book,? ‘‘ Hee igitur et alia innumerabilia cum cernimus, possumusne 
dubitare, quin his presit aliquis vel effector, si hec nata sunt ut Platoni 
videtur ; vel si semper fuerint, ut Aristoteli placet, moderator tanti 
operis et muneris?” When we behold these and other wonderful 
works of nature, can we at-all doubt, but that there presideth over 
them, either one maker of all, if they had a beginning, as Plato ¢on- 
ceiveth ; or else, if they always were as Aristotle supposeth, one mode- 
rator and governor? And in the third De Legibus,? “‘ Sine imperio 
nec domus ulla, nec civitas, nec gens, nec hominum universum genus 
stare, nec rerum natura omnis, nec ipse mundus potest. Nam et hic 
deo paret, et huic obediunt maria terreque, et hominum vita jussis su- 
premz legis obtemperat :’ Without government, neither any house nor 
city, nor nation, nor mankind in general, nor the whole nature of things, 
nor the world itself, could subsist. For this also obeyeth God, and the 
seas and earth are subject to him, and the life of man is disposed of 
by the commands of the supreme law. — Elsewhere he speaks of 
4**Dominans ille nobis Deus, qui nos vetat hinc injussu suo demigrare,”’ 
that God, who rules over all mankind, and forbids them to depart hence 
without his leave ; of ‘‘ Deus, cujus numini parent omnia ;” that God; 
whose Divine power all things obey.— We read also in Cicero? of “ sum- 
mus’ or “ supremus Deus,” the supreme God—to whom the first mak- 
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ing of man is properly imputed by him ; of “‘ summi rectoris et domini 
Numen,” the Divine power of the supreme Lord and governor ;—of 
“Deus prepotens,” and “rerum omnium prepotens Jupiter ;’! the 
most powerful God, and Jupiter who hath power over all things ; of 
2“ Princeps ille Deus, quiomnem hunc mundum regit, sicut animus 
humanus id corpus cui prepositus est ;”? that chief or principal God, 
who governs the whole world in the same manner asa human soul 
governeth that body which it is set over.— Wherefore, as for those pas- 
sages before objected, where the government of the world, as to the 
concernments of mankind at least, is ascribed by Cicero to gods plu- 
rally, this was done by him and other Pagans, upon no other account 
but only this; because the supreme God was not supposed by them to 
do all things himself immediately in the government of the world, but 
to assign certain provinces to other inferior gods, as ministers under 
him ; which therefore sharing in the economy of the world, were looked 
upon as co-governors thereof with him. ‘Thus when Balbus in Cicero, 
to excuse some seeming defect of Providence, in the prosperities of 
wicked and the adversities of good men, pretended, ‘‘ non animadver- 
tere omnia Deos, ne reges quidem ;” that the gods did not attend to all 
things, as neither do kings ;—Cotta amongst other things replied thus : 
4 ac divinam mentem esse distentam, celum versantem, terram tu- 
entem, maria moderantem, cur tam multos deos nihil agere et cessare 
patitur ? Cur non rebus humanis aliquos otiosos deos prefecit, quia 
te, Balbe, innumerabiles explicati sunt?’ Should it be granted, that 
the Divine Mind (or supreme Deity) were distracted with turning 
round the heavens, observing the earth, and governing the seas, yet 
why does he let so many other gods to do nothing at all? Or why 
does he not appoint some of those idle gods over human affairs, which, 
according to Balbus and the Stoics, are innumerable 1—Again, when 
the immortal gods are said by Cicero to have provided for the conven- 
ience of mankind in their first constitution, this doubtless is to be un- 
derstood according to the Platonic hypothesis, that the gods and de- 
mons being first made by the supreme God, were set at work and em- 
ployed by him afterward in the making of man and other mortal ani- 
mals. And, lastly, as to that, which hath the greatest difficulty of all 
in it, when the whole world is said by Cicero to have been made by the 
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providence of the gods, this must needs be understood also of those 
eternal gods of Plato’s, according to whose likeness or image the world 
and man are said to have been made; that is, of the trinity of Di 

hypostases called by Amelius Plato’s three minds and three kings, 

by others of the Platonists, the first and second and third god, and the 
To MQWTOY aitLoy, and to Je’tEgoy aitioy, etc. the first and second cause, 
etc. And, it may be here observed, what we learn from St. Cyril, that 
some Pagans endeavored to justify this language and doctrine of theirs, 
even from the Mosaic writings themselves : ! Sects étégoug Unotonjourtes 
Toy THY VAwy parvor Feov, novjowpey key Fownoy nar” sinove yusteoay nab 


xa” Ouoimor, they suspecting that the God of the universe being about 


to make man, did there bespeak the other gods (toig we?” Eavtoy devzé- 
gous xual éy usioow over, which were secondary and inferior to him), after 
this manner, ‘‘ Let us make man according to our own image and like- 
ness’—which St. Cyril and other Christian writers understand of the 
Trinity. Now those eternal gods of Plato, according to whose image 
the world and man are said by him to have been made, and which 
(though one of them was properly called the Demiurgus) yet had all an 
influence and causality upon the making of it, were (as hath been al- 
ready observed) not so many independent and self-originated deities, 
but all derived from one first Principle. And therefore Cicero follow- 
ing Plato in this is not to be suspected, upon that account, to have been 
an assertor of many independent gods, or partial creators of the world ; 


especially since, in so many other places of his writings, he plainly 


owns a Divine monarchy. 

We pass from M. Tullius Cicero to M. Terentius Varro his equal, 
aman famous for Polymathy or multifarious knowledge, and reputed 
unquestionably (though not the most eloquent, yet) the most learned of 
all the Romans, at least as to antiquity. He wrote one-and-forty books 
concerning the antiquities of human and Divine things; wherein he 
transcended the Roman pontifices themselves, and discovered their ig- 
norance as to many points of their religion. In which books he dis- 
tinguishes three kinds of theology, the first mythical or fabulous, the 
second physical or natural, and the last civil or popular: the first being 
most accommodate to the theatre or stage; the second to the world, or 
the wiser men in it; the third to the cities or the generality of the civi- 
lized vulgar. Which was agreeable also to the doctrine of Scevola, 
that learned pontifex, concerning three sorts of gods, poetical, philo- 
sophical, and political. As for the mythical and poetical theology, it 
was censured after this manner by Varro :* “ In eo sunt multa contra 
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dignitatem et naturam immortalium ficta. In hoc enim est, ut deus 
alius ex capite, alius ex femore sit, alius ex guttis sanguinis natus. [n 
hoc ut dii furati sint, ut adulteraverint, ut servierint homini. Denique, 
in hoc omnia diis attribuuntur, que non modo in hominem, sed etiam in 
contemptissimum hominem cadere possunt.” That, according to the 
literal sense, it contained many things contrary to the dignity and 
nature of immortal beings; the genealogy of one god being derived 
from the head, of another from the thigh, of another from drops of 
blood : some being represented as thieves, others as adulterers, etc. 
and all things attributed to the gods therein, that are not only incident 
to men, but even to the most contemptible and flagitious of them.— 
And as for the second, the natural theology, which is the true, this 
Varro conceived to be above the capacity of vulgar citizens; and that 
therefore it was expedient, there should be another theology calculated, 
more accommodate for them, and of a middle kind betwixt the natural 
and the fabulous, which is that which is called civil. For he affirmed,! 
‘* multa esse vera, que vulgo scire non sit utile, et quedam, que tamet- 
si falsa sint, aliter existimare populum expediat ;” that there were many 
things true in religion, which it was not convenient for the vulgar to 
know; and again, some things, which, though false, yet it was expedi- 
ent they should be believed by them.—As Sczvola, the Roman ponti- 
fex, in like manner, would not have the vulgar to know, that the true 
God had neither sex, nor age, nor bodily members. ‘‘ Expedire igitur 
existimat (saith St. Austin? of him) falli in religione civitates, quod di- 
cere etiam in libris rerum divinarum ipse Varro non dubitat.” Sce- 
vola therefore judgeth it expedient, that cities should be deceived in 
their religion ; which also Varro himself doubteth not to affirm in his 
books of Divine Things. Wherefore this Varro, though disapproving 
the fabulous theology, yet out of a pious design, as he conceived, did 
he endeavor to assert, as much as he could, the civil theology then re- 
ceived amongst the Romans, and to vindicate the same from contempt: 
yet nevertheless so, as that ‘si eam civitatem novam constitueret, ex 
nature potius formula, deos et decorum nomina se fuisse dedicaturum, 
non dubitet confiteri :” if he were to constitute anew Rome himself, 
he doubts not to confess, but that he would dedicate gods and the 
names of gods after another manner, more agreeably to the form of na- 
ture or natural theology.— Now what Varro’s own sense was concernin 
God, he freely declared in those books of Divine Things; that he was 
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the great soul and mind of the whole world. Thus St. Austin,! “ Hi, 
soli Varroni videntur animadvertisse quid esset deus, qui crediderunt 
eum esse animam, motu ac ratione mundum gubernantem:” These 
alone seem to Varro to have understood what God is, who believed him 
to be a soul, governing the whole world by motion and reason.—So that 
Varro plainly asserted one supreme and universal Numen, he erring 
only in this (as St. Austin conceives) that he called him a pure soul, 
and not the creator of soul, or a pure abstract mind. But as Varro ac- 
knowledged one universal Numen, the whole animated world, or rather 
the soul thereof, which he also affirmed to be called by several names, 
as in the earth, Tellus; in the sea, Neptune, and the like: so did he 
also admit (together with the rest of the Pagans) other particular gods, 
which were nothing to him but parts of the world animated with superi- 
or souls to men: 7A summo circuitu cceeli, usque ad circulum lune, 
zthereas animas esse astra ac stellas, eosque ccelestes deos, non modo 
intelligi esse, sed etiam videri: inter lune vero gyrum et nimborum ca- 
cumina aéreas esse animas, sed eas animo non oculis videri; et voca- 
ti heroas, et lares, et genios:” ‘That from the highest circuit of the 
heavens to the sphere of the moon there are ethereal souls or animals, 
the stars which are not only understood, but also seen to be celestial 
gods ; and between the sphere of the moon and the middle region of 
the air, there are a€real souls or animals, which though not seen by our 
eyes, yet are discovered by our mind, and called heroes, lares, and ge- 
nii.—So that, according to Varro, the only true natural gods were, as 
himself also determined, “‘anima mundi, ac partes ejus;’’ first, the 
great Soul and Mind of the whole world, which comprehendeth all ; 
and, secondly, the parts of the world animated superior to men. Which 
gods also he affirmed to be worshipped castius, more purely and chaste- 
ly, without images, as they were by the Romans for one hundred and 
seventy years: he concluding °“‘ qui primi simulacra deorum populi 
posuerunt, eos civitatibus suis et metum dempsisse et errorem addidisse; 
prudenter existimans (saith St. Austin) deos facile posse in simulachro- 
rum stoliditate contemni ;”’ that those nations, who first set up images 
of the gods, did both take away fear from their cities, and add error to 
them ; he wisely judging, that the foppery of images would easily ren- 
der their gods contemptible. 

L. Annezus Seneca, the philosopher, was contemporary with our 
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a plurality of gods, did nevertheless plainly assert one Supreme, he not 
only speaking of him singularly, and by way of eminency, but also 
plainly describing him as such ; as when he calls him “ Formatorem 
universi ; rectorem et arbitrum et custodem mundi; ex quo suspensa 
sunt omnia; animum ac spiritum universi; mundani hujus operis 
dominum et artificem ; cui nomen omne convenit ; ex quo nata sunt 
omnia ; cujus spiritu vivimus ; totum suis partibus inditum, et se susti- 
nentem sua vi; cujus consilio huic mundo providetur, ut inconcussus 
eat, et actus suos explicet ; cujus decreto omnia fiunt ; divinum spiri- | 
tum per omnia maxima et minima equali intentione diffusum ; deum 
potentem omnium ; *deum illum maximum potentissimumque, qui ipse 
vehit omnia; qui ubique et omnibus presto est; cceli et deorum om- 
nium deum; a quo ista numina, que singula adoramus et colimus, sus- 
pensa sunt :” and the like. The framer and former of the universe, 
the governor, disposer, and keeper thereof; him, upon whom all things 
depend ; the mind and spirit of the world ; the artificer and lord of 
this whole mundane fabric ; to whom every name belongeth ; from 
whom all things spring ; by whose spirit we live ; who is in all his 
parts, and sustaineth himself by his own force ; by whose counsel the 
world is provided for, and carried on its course constantly and uninter- 
ruptedly ; by whose decree all things are done ; the Divine spirit, that 
is diffused through all things both great and small with equal intention ; 
the God, whose power extends to all things; the greatest and most 
powerful God, who doth himself support and uphold all things ; who is 
present every where to all things ; the God of heaven, and of all the 
gods, upon whom are suspended all those other Divine powers, which 
we singly worship and adore.—Moreover, we may here observe from 
St. Austin, that this Seneca ina book? of his against superstitions (that 
is now lost) did not only highly extol the natural theology, but also 
plainly censure and condemn the civil theology then received amongst 
the Romans, and that with more freedom and vehemency than Varro 
had done the fabulous or theatrical and poetical theology. Concerning 
a great part whereof he pronounced, that a wise man would observe 
such things, “‘tanquam legibus jussa, non tanquam diis grata ;” only 
as commanded by the laws (he therein exercising civil obedience), but 
not at all as grateful to the gods. 

M. Fabius Quintilianus, though no admirer of Seneca, yet fully 
agreed with him in the same natural theology, and sets down this as 
the generally-received notion or definition of God : **‘ Deum esse spir- 
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itum omnibus partibus immistum,” that God is a spirit mingled with 
and diffused through all the parts of the world ;—he from thence infer- 
ring Epicurus to be an Atheist, notwithstanding that he verbally assert-_ 
ed gods, because he denied a God according to this generally-received 
notion, he bestowing upon his gods a circumscribed human form, and 
placing them between the worlds. And the junior Pliny, though he — 
were a persecutor of the Christians, he concluding, '‘‘ qualecunque 
esset quod faterentur, pervicaciam certe et inflexibilem obstinationem 
debere puniri ;’ that whatsoever their religion were, yet notwithstand- 
ing their stubbornness and inflexible obstinacy ought to be punished ; 
—and who compelled many of them to worship the images of the em- 
peror, and to sacrifice and pray to the statues of the Pagan gods, and 
lastly, to blaspheme Christ ; yet himself plainly acknowledged also one 
supreme universal Numen, as may sufficiently appear from his pane- 
gyric oration to Trajan where he is called “‘ Deus ille, qui manifestus 
ac presens ccelum ac sydera insidet ;” that God, who 1s present with, 
and inhabits the whole heaven and stars :*—himself making a solemn 
prayer and supplication to him, both inthe beginning and close thereof, 
and sometimes speaking of him therein singularly and in way of emi- 
nency, as in these words: ‘‘ Occultat utrorumque semina Deus, et ple- 
rumque bonorum malorumque cause sub diversa specie latent :” God 
hideth the seeds of good and evil, so that the causes of each often appear 
disguised to men.—L. Apuleius also, whose pretended miracles the 
Pagans endeavored to confirm their religion by,? as well as they did by 
those of Apollonius, doth in sundry places of his writings plainly assert 
one supreme and universal Numen: we shall only here set down one : 
4Cum summus deorum cuncta hee non solum cogitationum ratione 
consideret ; sed prima, media, et ultima obeat ; compertaque intime 
providentiz ordinationis universitate et constantia regat :” Since the 
highest of the gods does not only consider all these things in his mind 
and cogitation, but also pass through and comprehend: within himself 
the beginning, middle, and end of all things, and constantly govern all 
by his occult providence. Lastly, Symmachus, who was a zealous 
stickler for the restitution of Paganism, declared the Pagans to worship 
one and the same God with the Christians, but in several ways ; he 
conceiving, that there was no necessity God should be worshipped by 

1 Ep. 97. [lib. ix.] 

* And Mundi parens, and Parens hominum deorumque. 

3 Vide Augustin. Epist. cxxxviii. p. 317. tom. ii. oper. 

4 De Philos. p. 278. Colo. 
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all after the same manner. ‘‘ Auquum est, quicquid omnes colunt, 
uNuM putari:! eadem spectamus astra; commune celum est; idem 
nos mundus involvit: quid interest, qua quisque prudentia verum re- 
quirat? Uno itinere non potest perveniri ad tam grande secretum.”’ 
We ought in reason to think, that it is one and the same thing, which 
all men worship; as we all behold the same stars, have the same com- 
mon heaven, and are involved within the same world. Why may not 
men pursue one and the same thing in different ways? One path is not 
enough to lead men into so grand a secret.—The scene whereof is thus 
elegantly expressed by Prudentius : 


2 Uno omnes sub sole siti, vegetamur eodem 
Aére, communis cunctis viventibus aura. 
Sed quid sit qualisque deus, diversa secuti 
Querimus, atque viis longe distantibus unum 
Imus ad occultum ; suus est mos cuique genti, 
Per quod iter properans eat ad tam grande profundum. 


And again afterward, 


Secretum sed grande nequit rationis opertz 
Queri aliter, quam si sparsis via multiplicetur 
Tramitibus, et centenos terat orbita calles, 
Quesitura deum variata indage latentem. 


And the beginning of Prudentius’s confutation is this, 


4 Longe aliud verum est. Nam multa ambago viarum 
Anfractus dubios habet, et perplexius errat. 
Sola errore caret simplex via, nescia flecti 
In diverticulum, biviis nec pluribus anceps, etc. 


We shali. now instance also in some of the latter Greek writers, 
Though the author of the book De Mundo were not Aristotle, yet that 
he was a Pagan, plainly appears from some passages thereof; as where 
he approves of sacrificing to the gods, and of worshipping heroes and 
dead men: as also because Apuleius would not otherwise have trans- 
lated so much of that book, and incorporated it into his De Mundo. 
He therefore does not only commend this of Heraclitus, éx mavtwy éy, 
zat &§ Evog mavta, that there is one harmonious system made out of all 


1 P, 306. (Epist. lib. x. epist. Ixi. p. 442. 

2 P, 285. (Contra Symmachum lib. ii. ver. 85.) 

3 P. 308. (ver. 842.) 4 Ver. 846. 
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things, and that all things are derived from one ;—but doth himself 
also write excellently concerning the supreme God, whom he calleth 
lThy THY Ohwy oUvextixyy aitiay, the cause, which containeth all things— 
and 10 tov xoouov xvgiwtatoy, the best and most excellent part of the 
world ;—he beginning after this manner: “Aoyetos pév ovy tu Loyog xot — 
MUTOLOS EoTL MAO UYTQUTOIS, Wg && Feo Ta Marta, xal Oe Dov Huiv cu— 
yéeotyxe ovdsuia Os plore, HiT) xuoF EavtAY UvTHOxNS, Zonuwdéion TH &% 
tovtou owtyoiag’ It is an ancient opinion or tradition, that hath been 
conveyed down to all men from their progenitors, that all things are 
from God, and consist by him; and that no nature is sufficient to pre- 
serve itself, if left alone, and devoid of the Divine assistance and 
influence.—Where we may observe, that the Apuleian Latin version, 
altering the sense, renders the words thus: “ Vetus opinio est, atque in 
cogitationes omnium hominum penitus incidit, Deum esse: originis non 
habere auctorem; Deumque esse salutem et perseverantiam earum, 
quas effecerit, rerum.” So that whereas, in the original Greek, this is 
said to be the general opinion of all mankind, That all things are from 
God, and subsist by him, and that nothing at all can conserve itself in 
being without him ;—Apuleius, correcting the words, makes the gener- 
al sense of mankind to run no higher than this; “‘ That there is a God, 
who hath no author of his original, and who isthe safety and preserva- 
tion of all those things, that were made by himself. From whence it 
may be probably concluded, that Apuleius, who is said to have been of 
Plutarch’s progeny, was infected also with those paradoxical opinions of 
Plutarch’s, and consequently did suppose all things not to have been 
made by God, nor to have depended on him (as the writer De Mundo 
affirmeth,) but that there was something besides God, as namely the 
matter and an evil principle, uncreated and self-existent. Afterwards 
the same writer De Mundo elegantly illustrates, by similitudes, how 
God, by one simple motion and energy of his own, without any labor 
or toil, doth produce and govern all the variety of motions in the uni- 
verse ; and how he doth ovvézew tyy Tay Choy aguoviay TE xut owrtygiar, 
contain the harmony and safety of the whole.—And, lastly, he con- 
cludes,” o7eg éy ryt’ xuSeqrijtys, Ev Homate Oé Hvioxos, €v yoow xogugatos, ev 
MOkEL VOUS, ev OTQUTONEDG HyEUWY, TOUTO Osog éy xcou, that what a pilot 
is to a ship, a charioteer to a chariot, the Coryphzus to a choir, law to 
a city, and a general to an army; the same is God to the world :—there 
being only this difference, that whereas the government of some of 
them is toilsome and solicitous, the Divine government and steerage of 
the world is most easy and facile ; for as this writer adds, “‘ God, being 
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himself immoveable, moveth ali things; in the same manner as law, in 
itself immoveable, by moving the mind of the citizens, orders and dis- 
poses all things.” 

Plutarchus Cheronensis (as hath been already declared) was un- 
luckily engaged in two false opinions, the first of matter’s being in- 
genite or uncreated, upon this pretence, because nothing could be 
made out of nothing ; the second of a positive substantial evil principle, 
or an irrational soul and demon self-existent, upon this ground, be- 
cause,! ty xoxloy yeyovévon uate Thy TOU Peov mEdVOLUY, WoTEE TO PuvdoY 
SUL OUMWO. KTH THY TOU moLnTOU BovAnow, TacuY éxivoLoy atonias UnEQBul- 
dev’ there is no greater absurdity imaginable, than that evil should pro- 
ceed from the providence of God, as a bad epigram from the will of the 
poet—lIn which respect he was before called by usa Ditheist. Plu- 
tarch was also a worshipper of the many Pagan gods, himself being a 
priest of the Pythian Apollo. Notwithstanding which, he unquestion- 
ably asserted one sole principle of all good, the cause of all things (evil 
and matter only excepted,) the framer of the whole world, and maker 
of al] the gods in it; who is therefore often called by him, God, in way 
of eminency, as when he affirmeth? us yewuetoety tov Feor, that God 
doth always act the geometrician ;—that is, do all things in measure 
and proportion : and again,? mavta xaP uguoviuy imo Tov Fsov. xatac- 
xevaceoFoat, that all things are made by God, according to harmony ;— 
and that 0 Soo aeuovixog xodetron xui wovorxos, God is called a harmonist 
and musician :—and he hath these epithets given him, 6 usyog Fsos, the 
sreat God—and 0 uwvwtutw Ss0¢ the highest and uppermost God,—and 6 
aewtos Fos, the first God—and 0 ayévyytog P20, the unmade self-existent 
God ;—all the other Pagan gods, according to him, having been made 
in time, together with the world. He is likewise styled by Plutarch, 
méhayos tov xadov, the sea of pulchritude :—and his standing and perma- 
nent duration, without any flux of time, is excellently described by the 
same writer, in his book concerning the Delphic inscription. Lastly, 
Plutarch affirmeth, that men generally pray to this snipes God for 
whatsoever is not in their own power, doe uy Tag july éotiy, svyousdo 
tov Seov didovan. 

Dio Chrysostomus, a sophist, Plutarch’s equal, though an acknowl- 
edger of many gods, yet nevertheless asserteth BaoidsveoP ou to odoy,! that 








1 De Fato, p. 572, tom. ii. oper. 

2 Vide Plutarch. Sympos. lib. viii. Queest. ii. p..718. tom. ii. oper. 
3 Vide eund. de Musiea, p. 1147. tom. ii. oper. 

4 P. 199. (Ed. Morell.) 
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the whole world is under a kingly power or monarchipyrerken calling the 
supreme God, sometime,! Tov xowvoy avSouner zal Ssav Bacwéa te not 
aoyortu, meek mQUTavLY xo maréoc, the common King of gods and men, 
their governor and father ; ; Toy muvtw@y xouto’rta For, the God that rules 
over al] ;? Toy mperoy xe nol f peysowgy Sov, the first and greatest God ; tov 
nop upalion “moototaite tay blor, xui xatevPtvorta Tov dnarta olgavoy nat 

_ x0ou0y, etc. the chief President | over all things, who orders and guides 
the whole heaven and world, asa wise pilot doth a ship ;* tov tow 
Etunavtos yEuorvu ovgavot, xut tis Olns SeondtHy ovoias, the Ruler of the 
whole heaven, and Lord of the whole essence—and the like. And he 
affirming that there is a natural prolepsis in the minds of men concern- 
ing bim:* Ilegi b& Gea tig te xaFohov iaews, zul pohiota TOU NAaVTOY 
NYELOVOS, TOMTOV aad nai év mowtoig Sosa nai éemivore vow? TOU EGumoorag 
ardyonivoy yévous’ Guotws pév “EXdjver, opoleas dé BaoBagom, avery noe woo 
Eugutos év Marti TH hoying yryvousrn xuta plow, uvev FyytoU —- 
zai uvotaywyov. Concerning the nature of the gods in general but es- 
pecially of that supreme Ruler over all, there is an opinion in all hu- 
man kind, as well Barbarians as Greeks, that is naturally implanted in 
them as rational beings, and not derived from any mortal teacher.— 
The meaning whereof is this; that men are naturally possessed with a 
persuasion, that there is one God, the supreme Governor of the whole 
world, and that there are also below him, but above men, many other 
intellectual beings, which these Pagans called gods. 

That Galen was no Atheist, and what his religion was, may plainly 
appear from this one passage out of his third book De Usu Partium, to 
omit many others: * Alde yao iows ti éxindeoy to10vtT@Y pynwovevouus 
Booxnuatwr, oc capgovortrtses OOFasS KY wor MEUWoLPTO, zai mLaivELY PulEY 
isoov oyoy, oy éyw tov Snuioveyncartos Tues Uurov ulndiwoy cretiInut, nat 
yout tolt sivar Ty Ovtac eiosSevav" oizi si Tatlewmy Exutoufag wiTo 
moauTtohdous notad Coot, zal ta vhho uvolu Fuuaoaie zai xaciue, adh si 
yvoiny uéy adtog moa@tng, Exeite Oé zal tots Kdhowg e&nynoaipyr, olos wév eoTL 
Tv copiay, olog 5é tiv Otvauty, dxot0g O8 THY ZoooTOTHTH TO mEv yuo EFEhE 
xoousty Urartu Tov évdsyousvoy xocuov xai undevt PIovely TAY ayAFOY, TIS 
telewtortys xonotorntos éyo Ociyuu tiFepcr, Tatty wey ws avyatos nuiv tu- 
veio For to O° we Gv udhiota xooundey, Tay eevosiv, &xous cogias TO Jéxot 
Spdour tavd” ova ngosihero, Suvépewg aqttj{tov. Should I any longer in- 
sist upon such brutish persons as those, the wise and sober might justly 
condemn me, as defiling this holy oration, which I compose as a true 
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hymn to the praise of Him that made us; I conceiving true piety and 
religion towards God to consist in this, not that I should sacrifice many 
hecatombs, or burn much incense to him, but that I should myself first 
acknowledge, and then declare to others, how great his wisdom is, how 
great his power, and how great his goodness. For that he would adorn 
the whole world after this manner, envying to nothing that good, which 
it was capable of, I conclude to be a demonstration of most absolute 
goodness, and thus let him be praised by us as good. And that he was 
able to find out, how all things might be adorned after the best manner, 
is asign of the greatest wisdom in him. And, lastly, to be able to 
effect and bring to pass all those things, which he had thus decreed, 
argues an insuperable power. 
_ ‘Maximus Tyrius, in the close of his first dissertation, gives us this 
short representation of his own Theology: Bovdomon dé cou detour TO 
Asyousvoy cageotéon sixove. “Evvose msyodny aoyny nat Baosiay éodapérny 
moos uluv wuyny Buoléws tov aolotou xod moscBuTaTOY CUUMaYIWY vEVEvZO- 
twv éxovtwy’ Ogov O& THS aExnS OVx AAUY mwoTamor, AVE “ELAjoTOrTOY, OVdE 
Thy Muary, ovdé tug éxi 1 wxsayo Hidvus, adhe ovQuvOY nul YiYy TOY UEP 
ave thy O° tvegdev Baotdée 58 avtoy 57 Toy uséyoy aTOEMOVYTU, WOTEG VOMOY 
MAOEYOVTH TOs MELPomEvols, TMTNOLAY UMUOZOVTUY KUTHY, uab KOLYOVOUS THC 
“OLS, mokhoue psy ogutous Seove, modhove O& uparets: tors mév MEGL TO 
mooT eu QUO eihouLEvors, oloy eiouyyehéas Tived nul Baoilsts cuyyevsota- 
TOUE, omoteaumscous “UTOVS “ub GUYYEcTLOVe: TOUS O& TOUTHY UNNQET HS, toug O& 
Fre tovtmy xatudseotégous’ Ouadoyny Oogs not Taukiy aoxis xutuBatvovouy éx 
tov teou usyoe vig’ I will now more plainly declare my sense by this 
similitude : imagine in your mind a great and powerful kingdom or 
principality, in which all the rest freely and with one consent conspire 
to direct their actions, agreeably to the will and command of one su- 
preme King, the oldest and the best: and then suppose the bounds and 
limits of this empire not to be the river Halys, nor the Hellespont, nor 
the Meotian lake, nor the shores of the ocean; but heaven above, and 
the earth beneath. Here then let that great king sit immoveable, pre- 
scribing laws to all his subjects, in which consists their safety and se- 
curity : the consorts of hisempire being many, both visible and invisible 
gods; some of which, that are nearest to him, and immediately atten- 
ding on him, are in the highest royal dignity, feasting as it were at the 
same table with him: others again are their ministers and attendants ; 
and athird sort inferior to them both. And thus you see, how the 
order and chain of this government descend down by steps and degrees, 
from the supreme God to the earth and men.—In which resemblance, 
we have a plain acknowledgment of one supreme God, the monarch of 
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the whole world, and three subordinate ranks of inferior gods, as his 
ministers, in the government of the world ; whom that writer also calls 
Feots Féov mawdug nab pidors, gods, the sons and friends of God. 
Aristides, the famous Adrianean sophist and orator, in his first ora- 
tion or hymn vowed to Jupiter, after he had escaped a great tempest, is 
so full to the purpose, that nothing can be more: he, after his proem, 
beginning thus: Zev tu morte énoinos, ual Avs éory %oya oou éoti 
MOVTH, KHL MOTHUOS, Had YH, nol Fuhotta, wor ovEares’ xo Bou TOUTHY ME- 
TakU KYO, wal OoU UNO TATA’ nul Geol xo KyFoQwmoL, uml oom puyny Exe, 
HO OOO BiG OWLY aGixvEttoL, xor OOH Js vOnoE huBEiv* “Excoinos O& mEaTOS 
autos sautoy* ov Kort év svadsow ayteoLe ToUpeEts* OV) eushAnoey HUTOY 
Koovog xatansiv’ ovt avt éxsivov Aidoy xaténiey, ovd éxiydUvevce Zeus, 
ovdé pjrote xivduvevoe* od tot mesoBUteQoy oVdéy Atdg* OV MHAAOY Ye 1} 
Vitic TE TUTEQWY TOETBUTEQOL VEVOIT UY, HOL TH YLYVOMEVHE THY TOLOLYTOW . 
GAR 60e got modtOs TE xod mescBiTaTOS, xud koYNyErNS THY MéYTOY* avTOS 
ef wvtov yevousvos * Omdte O8 éyéveto, vx Eat simeiy GAR Hy TE How e KOXIS 
nolL EoTHL siouEl, BUTOTUTHO TE xod peiloy 7 && Udo yeyorévar. Kab woreg 
tv Adnvar tou é ths nepakns Epvos, nod yoo ovdéy mooTsdEy Fy sig aU- 
INV, OUTWS ETL TOOTEQOY HUTOS ExUTOY é EwTOU éxoinos, not OVdEY MQOGEdEn IN 
ETEQOU EIS TO sive GAR HUTO TovYaYTioy muyTe Siva an éxsivoU Hokuto, HOLL 
oix tot yoovoy sinsiy. Ovts yag odvos ny mw TOTE OTE uNdE HALO fundEY * 
Snuoveyov yao toyoy ovdéy éote moscBitsgoy* oVtm J7 KOYN UsY aMaYTOV 
Zevg nor éx Avog mwuyte, ats On Gy YOOvOU TE xQEitTMY, xo OVdEYa EywV TOY 
AVYTLXOWOPTA, HUTOS TE OMOU xal O xOTMOS HY, OLTH Tay Erte érotnos, éxol- 
nos Oé wde, etc. Jupiter made all things, and all things whatsoever exist 
are the works of Jupiter ; rivers, and earth, and sea, and heaven, and 
what are between these, and gods and men and all animals, whatsoever 
is perceivable either by sense or by the mind. But Jupiter first of all 
made himself ;' for he was not educated in the flowery and odoriferous 
caves of Crete, neither was Saturn ever about to devour him, nor in- 
stead of him did he swallow down a stone. For Jupiter was never in 
danger, nor will he be ever in danger of any thing. Neither is there 
any thing older than Jupiter, no more than there are sons older than 
their parent, or works than their opificers. But he is the first and the 
oldest, and the prince of all things, he being made from himself; nor 
can it be declared when he was made, for he was from the beginning, 
and ever will be his own father, and greater than to have been begot- 
ten from one another. As he produced Minerva from his brain, and 
needed no wedlock in order thereunto, so before this did he produce 
himself from himself, needing not the help of any other thing for his 
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being. But, on the contrary, all things began to be from him, and no 
man can tell the time ; since there was not then any time when there 
was nothing else besides, and no work can be older than the maker 
of it. Thus was Jupiter the beginning of all things, and all things 
were from Jupiter, who is better than time, which had its beginning 
together with the world.—And again : ‘Q¢ 02 xai Fedy coa piha anog- 
Jory tig Atog TOU mavtuy mateog OuvapEWs ExnoTO ExEL, xOL UTEYYS KATH THY 
“Ourjoov csioar, amavta sig avtoy dijotytas, nal mavte é a’TOU éjnTOUO* 
Zowtu ts xo avayuny Ovo ToUTM cUVAyWyOTATH xul icyugoTuTH éy TOLG TQM— 
TOL EYEVNTEY, OMG KUT TH MUYTH TUPsyoLEY, etc. émotsL Dsors User, KYTQW- 
mo erimedytac, erPoumors 08 Seay Feoumevturs te nal VayQEtuc, etc. TAYTO 
O8 nurtuzov Avg wsote, xu dnoavtav Osa svsgyector, Jig siow egyor, etc. 
All the several kinds of gods are but a defluxion and derivation from 
Jupiter ; and, according to Homer’s chain, all things are connected 
with him and depend upon him. He, amongst the first, produced love 
and necessity, two the most powerful holders of things together, that 
they might make all things firmly to cohere. He made gods to be the 
curators of men, and he made men to be the worshippers and servers 
of those gods. All things are every where full of Jupiter, and the ben- 
efits of all the other gods are his work, and to be attributed to him, 
they being done in compliance with that order, which he had prescrib- 
ed them. 

It is certain, that all the latter philosophers after Christianity, 
whether Platonists or Peripatetics, though for the most part they assert- 
ed the eternity of the world, yet universally agreed in the acknowledg- 
ment of one supreme Deity, the cause of the whole world, and of all 
the other gods. And as Numenius, Plotinus, Amelius, Porphyrius, 
Proclus, Damascius, and others, held also a trinity of Divine hyposta- 
ses, so had some of those philosophers excellent speculations concern- 
ing the Deity, as particularly Plotinus ; who, notwithstanding that he 
derived matter and all things from one Divine principle, yet was a con- 
tender for many gods. Thus in his book described against the Gnos- 
tics : 1X07 we covotoy wer vitor meagacour yiver Fou, un movoy O8 wUTOY 
youiley &guotoy Sivactor yevéoFout, ovtw yao oUnw kQLOTOS, HAAG nod aY— 
Sowmovs adhovs axoiotors, tt xa Suiuovag ayaPovs sivar* wodv 08 waAAov 
Seouc, Tous te év THE OvTOg xoxnsi Slémovtag’ mavtmy O& uoioTH TOY Hye 
wove tovds TOU warTOS, wuynY woxoroiataTyy* éytsUFev Js HON nad TOS YON- 
Tous tureiy Feorg, tp anacr Os HON, TOY usyay toy éxsi Bacihéu* nol ev TH 
mhjFe wchora tay Fear, TC sya avtov évOsxvuuevous. OV yag To cve- 
aeihas sig Ev, GAde tO OsiSau woAY TO Feioy door Berkey avtOC, TovtéotL OUYE- 
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pw eov sidotay, Otay weve O¢ éotL, MOALOVS TMOLH, WuVTAS ig HUTOY GYNQ- 
tusvous, zat Si éxtivov zal mag éxsivov ovtas* xai 6 xcouos Ode Oi éxsivoy 
got xuxst Bléne, xol més, zat Seay Exaotos. Every man ought to endea- 
vor, with all his might, to become as good as may be, but yet not to 
think himself to be the only thing that is good, but that there are also 
other good men in the world, and good demons, but much more gods ; 
who, though inhabiting this inferior world, yet look up to that superior ; 
and, most of all, the prince of this universe, that most happy soul. 
From whence he ought to ascend yet higher, and to praise those intel- 
ligible gods, but above all that great King and Monarch ; declaring 
his greatness and majesty by the multitude of gods which are under 
him. For this is not the part of them, who know the power of God, to 
contract all into one, but to show forth all that Divinity, which himself 
hath displayed, who, remaining one, makes many depending on him ; 
which are-by him and from him. For this whole world is by him, and 
jooks up perpetually to him, as also doth every one of the gods in it. — 
And Themistius, the Peripatetic (who was so far from being a Chris- 
tian, that, as Petavius probably conjectures, he perstringes our Saviour 
Christ under the name of Empedocles, for making himself a god), doth 
not only affrm, that one and the same supreme God was worshipped 
by Pagans, and the Christians, and all mations, though in different 
manners ; but also, that God was delighted with this variety of reli- 
gions : 'Tattyn vouite yurvvodou ti mombig tov Tov mavtos aoxnyéetny” 
chhwg Svgovs éFéler molitevecFar, Hhiws “Eldnvas, chdws Aiyuntious, xat 
ovd avtovg Stgovs ouoiws, ak 70n xatoxexegquaticton sic pixoa* The 
author and prince of the universe seems to be delighted with this vari- 
ety of worship ; he would have the Syrians worship him one way, the 
Greeks another, and the Egyptians another; neither do the Syrians 
(or Christians) themselves all agree, they being subdivided into many 
sects. 

We shall conclude, therefore, with this full testimony of St. Cyril, 
in his first book against Julian: ?"Anaow évagyés, ot nat toig te “EdAjver 
gpilocogeiy simfooww, Eva péy edoxer Ozoy sivac cvvmmoloytiv, Toy TAY Chev 
Snvoveyor, ual MaYTMY ETExELVA. HATA PUTLY HUTOL, VONTOLE TE xad aiaSntOLS 
It is manifest to all, that amongst those, who philosophize in the Greek 
way, it is universally acknowledged that there is one God, the maker 
of the universe, and who is by nature above all things ; but that there 
have been made by him, and produced into generation, certain other 
gods (as they call them) both intelligible and sensible. 





* Orat. xii. [p. 156. edit. Harduini.] 2 P. 23. 
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XXVII. Neither was this the opinion of philosophers and learned 
men only, amongst the Pagans, but even of the vulgar also. Not that 
we pretend to give an account of all the most sottish vulgar amongst 
them, who as they little considered their religion, so probably did they 
not understand that mystery of the Pagan theology (hereafter to be de- 
clared), that many of theit gods were nothing but several names and 
notions of one supreme Deity, according to its various manifestations 
and effects ; but because, as we conceive, this tradition of one supreme 
God did run current amongst the generality of the Greek and Latin 
Pagans at least, whether learned or unlearned. For we cannot make 
a better judgment concerning the vulgar and generality of the ancient 
Pagans, than from the poets and mythologists, who were the chief in- 
structors of them. ‘Thus Aristotle in his Politics, writing of music, 
judgeth of mens’ opinions concerning the gods from the poets : }xo- 
new O e£eote tHy Umodnuuy Hy Eyousy met ta Fewy, OV yug O Zs’g avTOS 
“dee not xPagiver toig mountais* We may learn what opinion men have 
concerning the gods, from hence, because the poets never bring in Ju- 
piter singing or playing upon an instrument.—Now we have already 
proved from sundry testimonies of the poets, that (however they were 
depravers of the Pagan religion, yet) they kept up this tradition of one 
supreme Deity, one king and father of gods : to which testimonies 
many more might have been added, as of Seneca the tragedian, Sta- 
tius, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Persius and Martial, but that we then de- 
clined them, to avoid tediousness. Wherefore we shall here content 
ourselves only to set down this affirmation of Dio Chrysostomus, con- 
cerning the theology of the poets : 2Ottor 3 oty mevtes of mountod nate 
TOUT, TOY MOWTOY xat usyrotoy Feov Mutégu xodover TVAAIBOnY aaYTOS 
Tov hoyixov yévous, nat 07% xod Baosa’ oig mEevPomusvor ot uy Powros Avs 
Bacthkéms Wetovtar Boots: xod On xad motégo. HUTOY Ovx dxvOvCL mQ0TUHy0- 
gevew év tats evyots’ All the poets call the first and greatest God, the 
father, universally, of all the rational kind ; as also the king thereof. 
Agreeably with which of the poets, do men erect altars to Jupiter king, 
and stick not to call him father in their devotions. ' 

Moreover, Aristotle himself hath recorded this in his Politics, wavts¢ 
Agyovo Feovg Buceverda, that all men affirmed the gods to be under a 
kingly power ; or, that there is one supreme King and Monarch over 
the gods.—And Maximus Tyrius declareth, that as well the unlearned 
as the learned, throughout the whole Pagan world, universally agreed 
in this, that there was one supreme God, the father of all the other 








1 L, viii. e. v. [p. 607.] tom. iii. Oper. 2 Orat. xxxvi. p. 447, 
3 Lib. iv. cap. xv. p. 510. tom. iii. oper. 
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gods : ) Li cvvayaywy éxxhnoiuy tov 1Ezve TOUTO, xshevsic amavtug aPgo— 
ous Sie wr@icuatos Evog anoxoivacFa meQt Tov Feov, oie Kiko wey AP TOF 
youpéen timely, uhdo 08 zal Tov ayahuutoroLoy, xai TOY moUnTHY GALO, xa TOP 
giddcopoy thio; GAR oe ux Aiu tov SxbGny, ovdé tov "Eddava, ovdé tov 
Téoony, i, tov ‘Treo8dgsiov* ahha iWoig av év wey tors Uda, évy O& Tog BhAO, 
zal ov taita wngpiteusvors tors avFgumore, nartas Jé naow SiaqegopEévovs* 
ov To ayadoy TO ULTO MaOL, OV TO XAXOY OMOLOY, OV TO aiaYQOY, OV TO xadOr 
vouos pév yao 1 zei Oixn dv zor xato pégetar SraonouEva xo OnAgaToO- 
weva* un yuo OTL yévos Yéver Opohoyel ev TovtoLe, GAA OVE mOhig TOAEL, oan 
ov oixos otzm, o'OE avng avdgi, ovdE avTOS aitH* év TocOvTH Jé MOhEUM 
tot otuce xui Siapavia, Eva Wore av ey Toon Yi Oucpavoy youoy xai hoyor, 
ot GEOL EIS WANTQN BASIAETY KAI IATHP, xoi Feoi amoddoi 
Seov muidec, cvvagzortses Gea * tavta Oé OELAny léyer xat 0 BagBagos déyet, 
zak O imELowtys xat 0 Fuhartios, xat 6 copos, xal 6 &cogos* If there were 
a meeting called of all these several trades and professions, a painter, 
a statuary, a poet, and a philosopher, and all of them were required to 
declare their sense concerning God, do you think, that the painter 
would say one thing, the statuary another, the poet another, and the 
philosopher another? No, nor the Scythian neither, nor the Greek, 
nor the Hyperborean. In other things we find men speaking very dis- 
cordantly to one another, all men as it were differing from all: The 
same thing is not good to all nor evil, honest nor dishonest. For law 
and justice itself are different every where; and not only one nation 
doth not agree with another therein, but also not one city with another 
city, nor one house with another house, nor one man with another 
man, nor, lastly, any one man with himself. Nevertheless, in this so 
great war, contention, and discord, you may find every where through- 
out the whole world, one agreeing law and opinion, that THERE 18 ONB 
GOD THE KING AND FATHER OF ALL, and many gods, the sons of God, 
co-reigners together with God. These things both the Greek and the 
Barbarian alike affirm, both the inhabitants of the continent and of the 
sea-coast, both the wise and the unwise.—Nothing can be more full 
than this testimony of Maximus Tyrius, that the generality of the Pa- 
gan world, as well vulgar and illiterate as wise and learned, did agree 
in this, that there was one supreme God, the creator and governor of 
all. And tothe same purpose was that other testimony before cited 
out of Dio Chrysostomus, 27egi 0 Seciv tij¢ te xaF0hou piesms, zak ua 
iota tov mavtwy Hyepovoc, Sosa zai éxivore xowvy TOU Siunavtos avFguni- 
vou yévous, Ouoiws Jé “Elisvar, suoine J¢ BagBagwr, etc. that concerning 
the nature of the gods in general, but especially concerning that Prince 


! Diss. i. p. 4, 5. 2 Orat, xii. p. 201. 
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of all things, there was one agreeing persuasion in the minds of all 
mankind as well Barbarians as Greeks.—Where Dio plainly intimates 
also, that there was a more universal consent of nations in the belief of 
one God than of many gods. 

It hath been already observed, that the several Pagan nations had 
vulgarly their peculiar proper names for the one supreme God. For as 
the Greeks called him Zeus or Zen, the Latins Jupiter or Jovis, so did 
the Egyptians, Africans, and Arabians, Hammon. Which Hammon 
therefore was called by the Greeks the Zeus of the Africans, and by 
the Latins their Jupiter. Whence is that in Cicero’s De Natura Deo- 
rum,! ‘ Jovis Capitolini nobis alia species, alia Afris Ammonis Jovis,” 
the form of the Capitoline Jupiter with us Romans is different from that 
of Jupiter Ammon with the Africans.”—The name of the Scythian 
Jupiter also, as Herodotus tells us, was Pappeus or father. The Per- 
sians likewise had their Zevs aatemoc, as Xenophon styles him, their 
country Zeus or Jupiter (namely Mithras or Oromasdes,) who in the 
same Xenophon is distinguished from the sun, and called in Cyrus’s 
proclamation in the Scripture, ‘‘the Lord God of heaven, who had 
given him all the kingdoms of the earth.” ‘Thus the Babylonian Bel is 
declared by Berosus (a priest of his) to have been that God, who was 
the maker of heaven and earth. And learned men conceive, that Baal 
(which is the same with Bel, and signifies Lord) was first amongst the 
Phenicians also a name for the supreme God, the creator of heaven and 
earth, sometimes called Beel samen, the Lord of heaven: as likewise 
that Molech, which signifies king, was, amongst the Ammonites, the 
king of their gods; and that Marnas (the chief God of the Gazites, who 
were Philistines) and signifies the Lord of men, was that from whence 
the Cretians derived their Jupiter, called the father of gods and men. 

Origen? indeed contended, that it was not lawful for Christians to 
call the supreme God by any of those Pagan names, and probably for 
these reasons, because those names were then frequently bestowed upon 
idols, and because they were contaminated and defiled by absurd and 
impure fables. Nevertheless, that learned father does acknowledge the 
Pagans really to have meant toy Sov enti maow, the God over all—by 
those several names: which yet Lactantius Firmianus would by no 
means allow of as to the Roman Jupiter, worshipped in the capitol, he 
endeavoring to confute it after this manner :° “ Vana est persuasio eorum, 
qui nomen Jovis summo Deo tribuunt. Solent enim quidam errores 
suos hac excusatione defendere; qui convicti de uno Deo, cum id 





1 Lib. i. cap. xxix. p. 2923. tom. ix. oper. 
2 Contra Celsum, lib. i. p. 18. 31. i.e. xi. (p. 76.) 
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negare non possunt, ipsum colere affirmant, verum hoe sibi placere ut 
Jupiter nominetur, quo quid absurdius? Jupiter enim sine contubernio 
conjugis filizque, coli non solet. Unde quid sit apparet, nec fas est id 
nomen eo transferri, ubi nec Minerva est ulla nec Juno.” It is a vain 
persuasion of those, who would give the name of Jupiter to the supreme 
God. For some are wont thus to excuse their errors, when they have 
been convinced of one God, so as that they could not contradict it, by 
saying, that themselves worshipped him, he being called by them Jupi- 
ter: than which what can be more absurd? since Jupiter is not wor- 
shipped without the partnership of his wife and daughter. From whence 
it plainly appears what this Jupiter is, and that the name ought not to be 
transferred thither, where there is neither any Minerva nor Juno.— 
The ground of which argumentation of Lactantius was this, because 
the great Capitoline temple of Jupiter had three sacella or lesser chapels 
in it, all contained under one roof, Jupiter’s ia the middle, Minerva’s 
on the right hand, and Juno’s on the left; according to that of the 
poet ; 


Trina in Tarpeio fulgent consortia templo. 





Which Juno, according to the poetic theology, is said to be the wi 
Jupiter, and Minerva his daughter, begotten not upon Juno, but from 
his own brain. Where it is plain, that there is a certain mixture of the 
mythical or poetical theology, together with the natural, as almost every 
where else there was, to make up that civil theology of the Pagans. 
But here (according to the more recondite and arcane doctrine of the 
Pagans) these three Capitoline gods, Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno, as 
well as some others, may be understood to have been nothing else but 
several names and notions of one supreme Deity, according to its seve- 
ral attributes and manifestations ; Jupiter signifying the Divine power 
and sovereignty, as it were seated and enthroned in the heavens; 
Minerva, the Divine wisdom and understanding ; and Juno the same 
deity, acting in these lower parts of the world. Unless we would rather 
with Macrobius,! physiologize them all three, and make Minerva to be 
the higher heaven, Jupiter the middle ether, and Juno the lower air 
and earth, all animated ; that is, one God, as acting differently in these 
three regions of the world. Which yet seems not so congruous, be- 
cause it would place Minerva above Jupiter. 

Nevertheless it may justly be suspected, as G. I. Vossius® hath al- 


1 Saturnal. lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 391, 392. 


2De Theolog. Gentili, lib. viii. cap. xii. p. 750, 751. 
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ready observed, that there was yet some higher and more sacred 
mystery in this Capitoline trinity aimed at; namely, a trinity of Divine 
hypostases. For these three Roman or Capitoline{ gods"were said to 
have been first brought into Italy out of {Phrygia bythe Trojans, but 
before that into Phrygia by Dardanus, out of the Samothracian island ; 
and that within eight hundred years after the Noachian flood, if we 
may believe Eusebius. And as these were called by the Latins Dii 
Penates, which Macrobius thus interprets,’ “ Dii per quos penitus 
spiramus, per quos habemus corpus, per quos rationem animi posside- 
mus,” that is, the gods, by whom we live, and move, and have our 
being ;—but Varro in Arnobius, “ Dii, qui sunt intrinsecus, atque in 
intimis penetralibus ceeli,”’ the gods, who are in the most inward 
recesses of heaven ;—so were they called by the Samothracians KaBe- 
oo., or Cabiri, that is, as Varro” rightly interprets the word, So? duvatol, 
or divini potentes, the powerful and mighty gods.—Which Cabiri being 
plainly the Hebrew 0°7725, gives just occasion to suspect, that this an- 
cient tradition of the three Divine hypostases (unquestionably entertain- 
ed by Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato amongst the Greeks, and _pro- 
bably by the Egyptians and Persians) sprung originally from the He- 
brews ; the first of these Divine hypostases, called Jove, being the 
fountain of the godhead; and the second of them, called by the Latins 
Minerva (which, as Varro‘ interprets it, was, that wherein “ idew et 
exempla rerum,” the ideas and first exemplars or patterns of things 
were contained,) fitly expressing the Divine Logos; and the third 
Juno, called ‘“‘amor ac delicium Jovis,”® well enough answering (as 
Vossius thinks) to the Divine Spirit. 

But Lactantius hath yet another objection® against the Roman 
Jupiter’s being the supreme God; “Quid? quod hujus nominis pro- 
prietas non divinam vim sed humanamexprimit? Jovem enim Junonem- 
que a Juvando esse dictos Cicero interpretatur. Et Jupiter quasi Ju- 
vans pater dicitur. Quod nomen in Deum minime convenit, quia 
juvare hominis est, etc. Nemo sic deum precatur, ut se adjuvet, sed ut 
servet, etc. Ergo non imperitus modo, sed etiam impius est, qui nomine 
Jovis virtutam summe potestatis imminuit.” What if we add, that the 
propriety of this word Jupiter does not express a Divine, but only a hu- 





1 Saturnal. lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 391. 
2 Advers. Gentes. lib. iii. p. 155. 
3 De Lingua Latin. lib. iv. p. 66. 


* Apud Augustinum de Civitate Dei, lib. vii. cap. xxviii. p. 141. tom. 
oper. 


5 De Theol. Gen. |. viii. c. xii. 6 P. 68. 
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man force? Cicero deriving both Jove and Juno alike a juvando, that 
is, from helping: for juvans pater, or a helping father, is not a good 
description of God; forasmuch as it properly belongeth to men to help. 
Neither doth any one pray to God to help him only, but to save him. 
Nor is a father said to help his son, whom he was the begetter of, ete. 
‘Wherefore he is not only unskilful, but impious also, who, by the name 
of Jove or Jupiter, diminishes the power of the supreme God.—But as 
this of Lactantius seems otherwise weak enough ; so is the foundation 
of it absolutely ruinous, the true etymon of Jupiter (though Cicero 
knew not so much) being without peradventure, not juvans pater, but 
Jovis pater, Jove, the father of gods and men; which Jovis is the very 
Hebrew Tetragrammaton (however these Romans came by it) only 
altered by a Latin termination. Wherefore, as there could be no im- 
piety at all in calling the supreme God Jove or Jovis, it being that very 
name which God himself chose to be called by ; so neither is there any 
reason, why the Latins should not as wel] mean the supreme God there- 
by, as the Greeks did unquestionably by Zeus, which will be proved 
afterwards from irrefragable authority. 

Especially if we consider, that the Roman vulgar commonly be- 
stowed these two epithets upon that Capitoline Jupiter (that is, not the 
senseless statue, but that God who was there worshipped in a material 
statue) of Optimus and Maximus, the best and the greatest; they 
thereby signifying him to be a Being infinitely good and powerful. 
Thus Cicero in his De Nat. Deorum,! “ Jupiter a poetis dicitur divum 
atque hominum pater, a majoribus autem nostris optimus, maximus.” 
That same Jupiter, who is by the poets styled the father of gods and 
men, is by our ancestors called the best, the greatest—And in his Orat. 
pro S. Roscio,? ‘Jupiter optimus maximus, cujus nutu et arbitrio 
celum, terra, mariaque reguntur ;” Jupiter the best, the greatest, by 
whose beck and command, the heaven, the earth, and the seas are 
governed. As also the junior Pliny, in his panegyric oration, “‘ Parens 
hominum deorumque, optimi prius, deinde maximi nomine colitur ;” 
the father of men and gods is worshipped under the name, first of the 
best, and then of the greatest—Moreover Servius Honoratus informs 
us, that the pontifices in their public sacrifices were wont to address 
themselves to Jupiter in this form of words; ‘‘ Omnipotens Jupiter, seu 
quo alio nomine appeliari volueris ;’ Omnipotent Jupiter, or by what 
other name soever thou pleasest to be called.—From whence it is plain, 
that the Romans, under the name of Jupiter, worshipped the omnipo- 








TV Lib. ii. cap. xxv. p, 2992. tom. ix. oper. 
2 Cap. xiv. p. 948. tom. iii. oper. 
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tent God. And, according to Seneca, the ancient Heturians, who are 
by him distinguished from philosophers, as a kind of illiterate super- 
stitious persons (in these words, “‘ Hac adhuc Etruscis et' philosophis 
communia sunt, in illo dissentiunt”) had this very same notion answer- 
ing to the word Jupiter, namely, of the supreme Monarch of the uni- 
verse. For, first, he sets down their tradition concerning thunderbolts 
in this manner: ‘‘ Fulmina dicunt a Jove mitti, et tres illi manubias 
dant. Prima (ut aiunt) monet et placata est, et ipsius consilio Jovis 
mittitur. Secundam quidem mittit Jupiter, sed ex consilii sententia ; 
duodecim enim deos advocat, etc. Tertiam idem Jupiter mittit, sed 
adhibitis in consilium diis, quos superiores et involutos vocant que vas- 
tat,” etc. The Hetrurians say, that the thunderbolts are sent from 
Jupiter, and that there are three kinds of them; the first gentle and 
monitory, and sent by Jupiter alone; the second sent by Jupiter, but 
not without the counsel and consent of the twelve gods, which thunder- 
bolt doth some good, but not without harm also; the third sent by 
Jupiter likewise, but not before he hath called a council of all the su- 
perior gods: and this utterly wastes and destroys both private and 
public States—And then does he make a commentary upon this old 
Hetrurian doctrine, that it was not to be taken literally, but only so as 
to impress an awe upon men, and to signify, that Jupiter himself in- 
tended nothing but good, he inflicting evil not alone, but in partnership 
with others, and when the necessity of the case required. Adding, in 
the last place, ‘Ne hoc quidem crediderunt (Etrusci) Jovem qualem 
in capitolio, et in ceteris edibus colimus, mittere manu sua fulmina ; 
sed eundem, quem nos, Jovem intelligunt, custodem rectoremque 
universi, animum ac spiritum, mundani hujus operis dominum et 
artificem, cui nomen omne convenit.”’ Neither did these Hetrurians 
believe, that such a Jupiter, as we worship in the capitol and in the 
ether temples, did fling thunderbolts with his own hands, but they 
understeod the very same Jupiter, that we now do, the keeper and 
governor of the universe, the mind and spirit of the whole, the lord and 
artificer of this mundane fabric, to whom every name belongeth.—And, 
lastly, that the vulgar Romans afterward, about the beginning of Chris- 
tianity, had the same notion of Jupiter, as the supreme God, evidently 
appears from what Tertullian hath recorded in his book Ad Scapulam,? 
that when Marcus Aurelius in his German expedition, by the prayers 
of the Christian soldiers made to God, had obtained refreshing showers 
from heaven in a great drought, “ Tunc populus adclamans Jovi Deo 
DEORUM, QUI SOLUS POTENS EST, 1n Jovis nomine Deo nostro testimoni- 
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um reddidit :” that then the people with one consent crying out, Thanks 
be to Juprrer THE Gop or GODS, WHO ALONE IS POWERFUL, did thereby 
in the name of Jove or Jupiter give testimony to our God.—Where, by 
the way, we see also, that Tertullian was not so nice as Lactantius, 
but did freely acknowledge the Pagans by their Jupiter to have meant 
the true God. 

As nothing is more frequent with Pagan writers, than to speak of 
God singularly, they signifying thereby the one supreme Deity, so that 
the same was very familiar with the vulgar Pagans also, in their ordin- 
ary discourse and common speech, hath been recorded by divers of the 
fathers. Tertullian in his book De Testimonio Anime! and his 
Apologet.” instanceth in several of these forms of speech then vulgarly 
used by the Pagans: as “ Deus videt, Deo commendo, Deus reddet, 
Deus inter nos judicabit, Quod Deus vult, Si Deus voluerit, Quod Deus 
dederit, Si Deus dederit,’”’ and the like. Thus also Minutius Felix :* 
“Cum ad celum manus tendunt, nihil aliud quam Deum dicunt, Et 
magnus est, et Deus verus est, etc. vulgi iste naturalis sermo, an Chris- 
tiani confitentis oratio?” When they stretch out their hands to heaven 
they mention only God; and these forms of speech, He is great, and 
God is true; and, If God grant (which are the natural language of the 
vulgar,) are they not ‘a plain confession of Christianity? And, lastly, 
Lactantias,* “ Cum jurant, et cum optant, et cum gratias agunt, non 
deos multos, sed Deum nominant; adeo ipsa veritas, cogente natura 
etiam ab invitis pectoribus erumpit:’ When they swear, and when 
they wish, and when they give thanks, they name not many gods, but 
God only ; the truth, by a secret force of nature, thus breaking forth 
from them, whether they will or no.—And again: ‘‘ Ad Deum confugi- 
unt, a Deo petitur auxilium, Deus ut subveniat oratur. Et si quis ad 
extremam mendicandi necessitatem redactus, victum precibus expos- 
cit, Deum solum obtestatur, et per ejus divinum atque unicum numen 
hominum sibi misericordiam querit.” They fly to God, aid is desired of 
God, they pray that God would help them ; and when any one is re- 
duced to extremest necessity, he begs for God’s sake, and by his Divine 
power alone implores the mercy of men.—Which same thing is fully 
confirmed also by Proclus upon Plato’s Timzeus; where he observes, 
that the one supreme God was more universally believed throughout 
the world in all ages, than the many inferior gods: ° taza 0& xab tovT0 


1 Cap. ii. p. 35. oper. edit. Venet. 2 Cap. xvii. p. 175. 
3 In Octavio, cap. xviii. p. 171. edit. Gronov. 5 P. 286. 
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Gv stioLg, OTL On Ob WUyat TAY EdUTas MEOTEyEOTEQMY FuTTOY EniLuyDuVOrTEL, 
tov O& Uneotégwy Koxav wahlov uynuovetovoer’ Aowor yuo waAdhov sig av- 
tous Ou” imegoyiy Suvizuews, xol Doxotorw avtats nageivor du evégyeay’ 0 

On xed meot thy Op yiyvetaL THY Iusteooy * Tole yoo Tay é&y 7 xewsvor 
ovy OOMYTES, OUBS aLTAY Ody SoxdiuEr THY aNODT, xul UiTO’S TOUS HOTEQES 

Sidte natoldunovor juar Ty Op TH sceutTar pott. Modrdoy ovy xolt0 Ou- 

pe TIS Wuyns, AnIny ioyer nal Kopuciuy THY MEOTEYETTEQWY, H THY KYWTEOWY 
nat Pevotgowy aoyav* oUTH THY TywtioTHY KOynY mMaTHL Sonoxelut xut aes- 

ass ovyzooovow sive, not Feov navtes KyFownor éninahotor Bondiv* Fe- 
os O& sive mst’ HUTHY, 20d TEOVOLAY aN’ alTHY év TH Mart, OV MaouE 
MUTTEVOVGL* EVAYETTEQOY YOO UUTHS xuTUpUivEetoL TO Ev TOU mhijFoug” 

And perhaps you may affirm, that souls do sooner lose their knowledge 

of those things which are lower and nearer to them, but retain a stron- 

ger remembrance of those higher principles; because these do act more 

vigorously upon them, by reason of the transcendency of their power, 

and by their energy seem to be present with them. And the same 

thing happens as to our bodily sight ; for though there be many things 

here upon earth, which none of us see, yet every one observes that 

highest sphere, and takes notice of the fixed stars in it, because these 

strongly radiate with their light upon our eyes. In like mannner does 

the eye of our soul sooner lose the sight and remembrance of the lower 

than of the higher and diviner principles. | And thus all religions and 

sects acknowledge that one highest Principle of all, and men every 

where call upon God for their helper ; but that there are gods, after and 

below that highest Principle, and that there is a certain providence de- 
scending down from these upon the universe, all sects do not believe ;— 
the reason whereof is, because the one or unity appears more clearly 

and plainly to them, than the many or a multitude. 

Moreover we learn from Arrianus’s Epictetus, that that very form 
of prayer, which hath been now so Jong in use in the Christian church, 
Kyrie Eleeson, “‘ Lord, have mercy upen us,” was anciently part of the 
Pagan’s litany to the supreme God, either amongst the Greeks, or the 
Latins, or both, tov Feov exioadotuevor, (saith Epictetus,') deoueto: ai- 
tov, Kugue élénoov, invoking God, we pray to him after this manner, 
Lord, have mercy upon us. Now this Epictetus lived in the times of 
Adrian the emperor; and that this passage of his is to be understood 
of Pagans and not of Christians, is undeniably manifest from the con- 
text, he there speaking of those who used auguria, or divination by 
birds. Moreover in the writings of the Greekish Pagans, the supreme 
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God is often called Kugios, or Lord. For not to urge that passage of 
the téhecos Aoyoc, or Asclepian Dialogue, cited by Lactantius,! where 
we read of 6 Kvgios xai mavtwv mourns, the Lord and maker of all— 
Menander in Justin Martyr? styleth the supreme God to» 61a 2avToy 
Kigvoy yevizestatoy, the most universal Lord of all_—And Osiris in Plu- 
tarch is called atévtwy Kigvos, the Lord of all things——And this is al- 
so done absolutely, and without any objection, and that not only by the 
LXX. and Christians, but also by Pagan writers.. Thus in Plutarch’s 
de Iside et Osiride, we read of tov mgaitov, xe? KTPIOT, xai vontev yra-— 
gic, the knowledge of the first intelligible, and the Lord—that is, of 
the supreme God. And Oromasdes is called 6 Kigios, the Lord, in 
Plutarch’s life of Alexander ; as Nois also, Kvgios, by Aristotle,* that is, 
the supreme Ruler over all.—T hus likewise Plato in his sixth epistle ad 
Hermiam, etc. styles his first Divine hypostasis, or the absolutely su-. 
preme Deity, tov ijvsuovos zai aitiov natéga Kiguor, the father of the 
prince, and the cause of the world (that is, of the eternal intellect) the 
Lorp. Again, Jamblichus writeth thus of the supreme God, +4év 
Guohoysitar Taga Tov xugiov ayadoy Syteiv, It is confessed, that every 
good thing ought to be asked of the Lord.—that is, the supreme God ; 
which words are afterwards repeated in him also, p. 129, but depraved 
in the printed copy thus, Jey 0é duoloysiv asgitot zugiou t ayedoy éati. 
Lastly, Clemens Alexandrinus® tells us, that the supreme God was 
called not by one only name, but by divers diversely, namely, 710 Ey, 
9 t Ayadtoy, i Not, | ato 10 Ov, 7 Matéga, 7 Oeov, 7 Ajuovgyor i, Ki- 
gvor, either the One, or the Good, or Mind, or the very Ens, or the 
Father, or the Demiurgus, or the Lord.—Wherefore we conclude, that 
this Kyrie Eleeson, or Domine Miserere, in Arrianus, was a Pagan lit- 
any or supplication to the supreme God. Though from Mauritius® the 
emperor’s Stratagemata it appears, that in his time a Kyrie Eleeson 
was wont to be sung also by the Christian armies before battle. 

And that the most sottishly superstitious and idolatrous of all the 
Pagans, and the wershippers of never so many gods amongst them, did 
notwithstanding generally acknowledge one supreme Deity over them 
all, one universal Numen, is positively affirmed, and fully attested by 
Aurelius Prudentius, in his Apothoesis,’ in these words ; 
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Ecquis in Idolio recubans inter sacra mille, 
Ridiculosque deos venerans, sale, ceespite, thure, 

Non putat esse Deum summum, et super omnia soluim ? 
Quamvis Saturnis, Junonibus, et Cythereeis, 
Portentisque aliis, famantes consecret aras ; 

Attamen in-celum quoties suspexit, in uno 

Constituit jus omne Deo, cui serviat ingens 

Virtutem ratio, variis instructa ministris. 


We are not ignorant, that Plato in his Cratylus! where he under- 
takes to give the etymologies of words, and amongst the rest of the 
word #202, writeth in this manner concerning the first and most an- 
cient inhabitants of Greece; “‘ that they seemed to him, like as other 
Barbarians at that time, to have acknowledged no other gods than such 
as were visible and sensible, as the sun, and the moon, and the earth, 
and the stars, and the heaven. Which they perceiving to run round 
perpetually, therefore called them eovs, from Sém, that signifies to run. 
But that when afterward they took notice of other invisible gods also, they 
bestowed the same name of #<0t upon them likewise.” Which passage 
of Plato’s Eusebius somewhere? would make use of, to prove, that the 
Pagans universally acknowledged no other gods but corporeal and in- 
animate ; plainly contrary to that philosopher’s meaning, who as he no 
where affirms, that any nation ever was so barbarous, as to worship 
senseless and inanimate bodies, as such, for gods, but the contrary: so 
doth he there distinguish from those first inhabitants of Greece, and 
other Barbarians, the afterward civilized Greeks, who took notice of in- 
visible gods also. However, if this of Plato should be true, that some of 
the ancient Pagans worshipped none but visible and sensible gods (they 
taking no notice of any incorporeal beings), yet does it not therefore 
follow, that those Pagans had no notion at all amongst them of one su- 
preme and universal Numen. ‘The contrary thereunto being manifest, 
that some of those Corporealists looked upon the whole heaven and 
ether animated as the highest God, according to that of Euripides cited 
by Cicero, 


3 Vides sublime fusum, immoderatum ethera, 
Qui tenero terrain circuinvectu amplectitur ; 
Hune summum habeto divum, hune perhibeto Jovem. 


As also that others of them conceived, that subtile fiery substance, 
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which permeates and pervades the whole world (supposed to be intellec- 
tual) to be the supreme Deity, which governs all; this opinion having 
been entertained by philosophers also, as namely, the Heraclitics and 
Stoics. And, lastly since Macrobius,!' in the person of Vettius Pretex- 
tatus, refers so many of the Pagan gods to the sun; this renders it not 
improbable, but that some of those Pagans might adore the animated 
sun, as the sovereign Numen, and thus.perhaps invoke him in that 
form of prayer there mentioned,? “Hite nevtoxgatwg, xdopou avsipo, O 
omnipotent sun, the mind and spirit of the whole world, ete.—And 
even Cleanthes himself, that learned Stoic, and devout religionist, is 
suspected by some to have been of this persuasion. 

Nevertheless we think it opportune here to observe, that it was not 
Macrobius’s design, in those his Saturnalia, to defend this either as his 
own opinion, or as the opinion of the generality of Pagans, that the an- 
imated sun was absolutely the highest Deity (as some have conceived) 
nor yet to reduce that multiplicity of Pagan gods, by this device of his, 
into a seeming’ monarchy and nearer compliance with Christianity ; he 
there plainly confining his discourse to the “ dii duntaxat, qui sub celo 
sunt,” that is, the lower sort of mundane gods;—and undertaking to 
show, not that all of these neither, but only that many of them were re- 
ducible to the sun, as polyonymous, and called by several names, ac- 
cording to his several virtues and effects. For, what Macrobius’s own 
opinion was, concerning the supreme Deity, appeareth plainly from his 
other writings, particularly this passage of his commentary upon Scipio’s 
dream,” where the highest sphere and starry heaven was called Sum- 
mus Deus, the supreme God—*‘ Quod hunc extimum globum, summum 
Deum vocavit, non ita accipiendum est, ut iste prima causa, et Deus 
ille omnipotentissimus existimetur; cum globus ipse, quod celum est, 
anime sit fabrica, anima ex mente processerit, mens ex Deo, qui vere 
summus est procreata sit. Sed summum quidem dixit ad ceterorum 
ordinem, qui subjecti sunt; Deum vero, quod non modo immortale an- 
imal ac divinum sit, plenum inclyte ex illa plurissima mente rationis, 
sed quod et virtutes omnes, que illam prime omnipotentiam summitatis 
sequantur, aut ipse faciat, aut contineat ; ipsum denique Jovem veteres 
vocaverunt, et apud theologos Jupiter est mundi anima.” That the 
outmost sphere is here called the supreme God, is not so to be under- 
stood, as if this were thought to be the first Cause, and the most om- 
nipotent God of all; for this starry sphere being but a part of the hea- 
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ven, was made or produced by soul. © Which soul also proceeded from 
a perfect mind or intellect; and again, mind was begotten from that 
God, who is truly supreme. But the highest sphere is here called the 
supreme God, only in respect to those lesser spheres or gods, that are 
contained under it; and it is styled a God, because it is not only an 
immortal and Divine animal, full of reason derived from that purest 
Mind, but also because it maketh or containeth within itself all those 
virtues, which follow that omnipotence of the first summity. Lastly, 
this was called by the ancients Jupiter, and Jupiter to theologers is the 
soul of the world.—Wherefore, though Macrobius, as generally the oth- 
er Pagans, did undoubtedly worship the sun as a great god, and proba- 
bly would not stick to call him Jupiter, nor zovtoxgatwe, neither (in a 
certain sense) omnipotent, or the governor of all, nor perhaps Deum 
Summum, as well as the starry heaven was so styled in Scipio’s dream, 
he being the chief moderator in this lower world; yet nevertheless, it is 
plain, that he was far from thinking the sun to be primam causam, or 
omnipotentissimum Deum ; the first Cause, or the most omnipotent God 
of all. _ He acknowledging above the sun and heaven, first, an eternal 
Psyche, which was the maker or creator of them both; and then, above 
this Psyche, a perfect mind or intellect ; and, lastly, above that mind a 
God, who was vere summus, truly and properly supreme, the first Cause, 
and the most omnipotent of all gods. Wherein Macrobius plainly Pla- 
tonized, asserting a trinity of archical or Divine hypostases. Which 
same doctrine is elsewhere also further declared by him after this man- 
ner : |‘ Deus, qui prima causa est, et vocatur unus omnium, queque 
sunt, queque videntur esse, principium et origo est. Hic superabun- 
danti majestatis feecunditate de se mentem creavit. Hec mens, que 
Novs vocatur, qua patrem inspicit, plenam similitudinem servat auctoris, 
animam vero de se creat posteriora respiciens. Rursus anima partem, 
quam intuetur, induitur, ac paulatin regredient respectu in fabricam 
corporum, in corporea ipsa degenerat :” God, who is, and is called the 
first Cause, is alone the fountain and original of all things, that are or 
seem to be; he by his superabundant fecundity produced from himself 
mind, which mind, as it looks upward towards its father, bears the per- 
fect resemblance of its author, but as it looked downward produced 
soul. And this soul again, as to its superior part, resembles that mind 
from whence it was begotten; but working downwards produced the 
corporeal fabric, and acteth upon body.—Besides which, the same Ma- 
crobius tells us,? that “‘ Summi et principis omnium Dei nullum simu- 
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lacrum finxit antiquitas, quia supra animam et naturam est, quo nihil 
fas est de fabulis pervenire ; de diis autem ceteris, et de anima, non 
frustra se ad fabulosa convertunt :’ The Pagan antiquity made no 
image at all of the highest God, or prince of all things, because he is 
above soul and nature, where it is not lawful for any fabulosity to be in- 
tromitted. But as to the other gods, the soul of the world, and those 
below it, they thought it not inconvenient here to make use of images, 
and fiction or fabulosity.—From all which it plainly appears, that 
neither Macrobius himself, nor the generality of the ancient. Pagans, 
according to his apprehension, did look upon the animated sun as the 
absolutely supreme and highest Being. 

And perhaps it may not be amiss to suggest here, what. hath been 
already observed, that the Persians themselves also, who of all Pagan 
nations have been most charged with this, the worshipping of the sun 
as the supreme Deity, under the name of Mithras, did notwithstanding, 
if we may believe Eubulus! (who wrote the history of Mithras at large,} 
acknowledge another invisible Deity superior to it (and which was the 
maker thereof, and of the whole world), as the true and proper Mithras. 
Which opinion is also plainly confirmed, not only by Herodotus, distin- 
guishing their Jupiter from the sun,? but also by Xenophon in sundry 
places, as particularly where he speaks of Cyrus’s being admonished in 
a dream of his approaching death, and thereupon addressing his de- 
votion by sacrifices and prayers first to the Zevg wateqos, the Persian 
Jupiter—and then to the sun, and the other gods. ?"Edve te Ati natooip 
nul Hlion xo Tois KALOLG Geoig eri TaY &xowry, ws Ilégco. Fvovow, woe émeuy6- 
usvos, Zs watome nal ijlus nad warts Geol, Sézecte tas yaouotijo.e, etc. He 
sacrificed to their country (or the Persian) Jupiter, and to the sun, and 
to the other gods, upon the tops of the mountains, as the custom of the 
Persians is; praying after this manner: Thou, our country Jupiter 
(that is, thon Mithras or Oromasdes), and thou sun, and all ye other 
gods; accept, 1 pray you, these my eucharistic sacrifices, ete.—And 
we find also the like prayer used by Darius in Plutarch, Zev aato@s 
Icgcav,' Thou our country Jupiter, or supreme God of the Persians.— 
Moreover, Herodotus and Curtius record, that in the Persian pomp and 
procession there was wont-to be drawn a chariot sacred to Jupiter, dis- 
tinct from that of the sun. But Cyrus’s proclamation in the book of 
Esdras putteth all out of doubt; since that Lord God of heaven, who 
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is there said to have given Cyrus all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
commanded him to build him a house at Jerusalem, cannot be under- 
stood of the sun. 

The Ethiopians in Strabo’s time may well be looked upon as 
Barbarians; and yet did they not only acknowledge one supreme 
Deity, but also such as was distinct from the world, and therefore in- 
visible ; he writing thus concerning them : Qzoy vouiovar tov us aFo- 
YaTOY, TOUTOY O& sivas TOY UitLOY THY wAYTWY, TOY O& IvyyTOY, LLYOYUMOY TLYO, 
ag 0” énitomody tots evegyétacg nad Bucthixovs Feovg vouttover*! They be- 
lieve, that there is one immortal God, and this the cause of all things; 
and another mortal one, anonymous; but for the most part they 
account their benefactors and kings gods also.—And though Cesar? 
affirm of the ancient Germans, ‘‘ Deorum numero eos solos ducunt, 
quos cernunt, et quorum operibus aperte juvantur, Solem, et Vulcanum, 
et Lunam;”’ yet he is contradicted by Tacitus, who coming after him, 
had better information: and others® have recorded, that they acknow- 
ledged one supreme God, under the name of Thau first, and: then of 
Thautes, and Thutates. Lastly the generality of the Pagans at this 
very day, as the Indians, Chinese, Siamenses and Guineans, the inhab- 
itants of Peru, Mexico, Virginia, and New England (some of which 
are sufficiently barbarous), acknowledge one supreme or greatest God : 
they having their several proper names for him, as Parmiscer, Fetisso, 
Wiracocha, Pachacamac, Vitziliputzti, etc. though worshipping withal 
other gods and idols. And. we shall conclude this with the testimony 
of Josephus Acosta: 4“ Hoc commune apud omnes pene Barbaros est, 
ut Deum quidem omnium rerum supremum et summe bonum fatean- 
tur; spirituum vero quorundam perversorum non obscura opinio sit, 
qui e nostris Barbaris Zupay vocari solent. Igitur et quis ille summus, 
idemque sempiternus rerum omnium opifex, quem illi ignorantes colunt 


- per omnia doceri debent ; mox quantum ab illo, illiusque fidelibus min- 


istris, angelis, absint gens pessima cacodemonum.” ‘This is common 
almost to all the Barbarians, to confess one supreme God over all, who 
is perfectly good ; as also they have a persuasion amongst them of cer- 
tain evil spirits, which are called by our Barbarians Zupay. | Where- 
fore they ought to be first well instructed, what that supreme and eter- 
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great a difference there is betwixt those wicked demons and _ his 2.2 
ful ministers, the angels. 

XXVIII. It hath been already declared, that atidaliipiala to The- 
mistius and Symmachus, two zealous Bagels, one and the same su- 
preme God was worshipped in all the several Pagan religions through- 
out the world, though after different manners. Which diversity of re- 
ligions, as in their opinion it was no way inconvenient in itself, so 
neither was it ungrateful nor unacceptable to Almighty God, it being 
more for his honor, state, and grandeur, to be worshipped with this va- 
riety, than after one only manner. | Now, that this was also the opin- 
ion of other ancienter Pagans before them, may appear ‘from this re- 
markable testimony of Plutarch’s in his book De Iside, where defend- 
ing the Egyptian worship (which was indeed the main design of that 
whole book ;) but withal declaring, that no inanimate thing ought to 
be looked upon or worshipped as a god, he writeth thus : }ov vag obv ovdé 
awuzoy avFourors 0 Fe0¢, ToL J OwQoUMEvOUS Tuy xa MApsyoYTES HEYYOO HO 
Siuozi, Feors évouionusr, oz Etégovs mag” Etégovs, 010 BugBayous xat Eh- 
Anvas, ovdé votetovs xai Bogetoug* adhe WOE HALOC, xud oEhajrn, noel oveavos, 
nar yj, xob Fuhucon, xowa waow, dvouxtetar O& ahha tn” bdo, OUTS 
‘ENOZ AOLOTL tot taitae xocuoivtos vai MIAS IPONOTAS énutgonev- 
ovurs, xat Ouvcuewy Umoveyav éni- maytu tetayperwv, *teQa. Mag ETéEQOLC 
“UTA VOMOY YEYOVATL Timor xab TMOOTHYOQia* xo CUUBCAOIS yowTAL xaPiE- 
Quusvor, ob pév aurvdoois, ot OE Toavatéoorc, ext TH Pia vOnow COnyodytEs 
ovx axwdtvag* No inanimate thing ought to be esteemed for a god, 
but they who bestow these things upon us, and afford us a continual 
supply thereof for our use, have been therefore accounted by us gods. 
Which gods are not different to different nations; as if the Barbarians 
and the Greeks, the southern and the northern inhabitants of the globe, 
had not any the same, but all other different gods. But as the sun, and 
the moon, and the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, are common to 
all, though called by several names in several countries; so oNE REA- 
son ordering these things, and one ProvipeNce dispensing all, and 
the inferior subservient ministers thereof, having had several names and 
honors bestowed upon them by the laws of several countries, have been 
every where worshipped throughout the whole world. And there have 
been also different symbols consecrated to them, the better to conduct 
and lead on men’s understandings to divine things ; though this hath not 
been without some hazard or danger of casting men upon one or other 
of these two inconveniences, either. superstition or Atheism.— Where 
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Plutarch plainly affirms, that the several religions of the Pagan nations, 
whether Greeks or Barbarians, and among these the Egyptians also, as 
well as others, consisted in nothing else, but the worshipping of one and 
the same supreme Mind, reason, and providence, that orders all things 
in the world, and of its txoveyot duvopic ent novta teteypEerau, its sub- 
servient powers or ministers, appointed by it over all the several ‘parts 
of the world ; though under different names, rites, and ceremonies, and 
with different symbols. 

Moreover, that Titus Livius was of the very same opinion, that the 
Pagan gods of several countries, though called by several names, and 
worshipped with so great diversity of rites and ceremonies, yet were not 
for all that different, but the same common to all, may be concluded 
from this passage of his where he writeth of Hannibal : ! “ Nescio an 
mirabilior fuerit in adversis, quam secundis rebus. Quippe qui mistos. 
ex colluvione omnium gentium, quibus alius ritus, alia sacra, alli pRoPE 
dii essent, ita in uno vinculo copulaverit, ut nulla seditio exstiterit.” I 
know not whether Hannibal were more admirable in his adversity or 
prosperity: who having a mixed colluvies of all nations under him, 
which had different rites, different ceremonies, and almost different 
gods from one another, did notwithstanding so unite them all together 
in one common bond, that there happened no sedition at all amongst 
them.—Where Livy plainly intimates, that though there was as great 
diversity of religious rites and ceremonies among the Pagans, as if 
they had worshipped several gods, yet the gods of them all were really 
the same, namely, one supreme God, and his ministers under him. 
And the same Livy elsewhere declares this to have been the general 
opinion of the Romans and Italians likewise at that time; where he 
tells us how they quarrelled with Q. Fulvius Flaccus, for that when 
being censor, and building a new temple in Spain, he uncovered an- 
other temple dedicated to Juno Lacinia amongst the Brutii, and taking 
off the marble tiles thereof, sent them into Spain to adorn his new- 
erected temple withal; and how they accused him thereupon publicly in 
the senate-house in this manner, ?‘‘ Quod ruinis templorum templa edifi- 
caret, tanquam non iidem ubique dii immortales essent, sed spolliis alio- 
rum alii colendi exornandique:” That with the ruins of temples he 
built up temples ; as if there were not every where the same immortal 
gods; but that some of them might be worshipped and adorned with 
the spoils of others.? 
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The Egyptians were doubtless the most singular of all the Pagans, 
and the most oddly discrepant from the rest in their manner of wor- 
ship ; yet, nevertheless, that these also agreed with the rest in those 
fundamentals of worshipping one supreme and universal Numen, to- 
gether with his inferior ministers, as Plutarch sets himself industriously 
to maintain it, in that forementioned book De Iside ; so was it further 
cleared and made out (as Damascius informs us) by two famous Egy 
tian philosophers, Asclepiades and Heraiscus, in certain writings of 
theirs, that have been since lost : | Aiyumtious 8 6 uty EvOnuos ovdér 
axorBés iotoget’ O48 08 Aiyintior xaF Hua prdocopos yeyovotsc, énveyxay 
aUTaY THY Uditevav nEexouuueynY, EvQdrTEs év Aiyuntions Oy Ted hoyous, ws 
sin HUT GUTOUS 7] MEV Ula THY OhwY HEZH, TXOTOS KyVYwUTOY, etc. toTéoy D8 xab 
éxéive met THY Aiyumtiny, Ctr Seavgetinot siot wodhuyou, Tay xad Evwow 
tpeotwtay’ éxet xo TO voyntoy Siyoyjxaow sic mohhav Seay ivorytas, we 
tects madety tors exeivay ovyyouuuaow éytvzovow tots Bovdouévoig* héyw 
dé 17 ‘Hovitsxov avayeapy, tov Aiyuntiou zadolov doyou, me0s tov Lgcxhov 
youpsion Tov pikdcogor, xul tH agsuuern youpsrIou cuuporie Uno Aaoxhy- 
muadov tov Aiyuntioy meog tovs &Ahovg Ozoloyouvs: Though Eudemus 
hath given us no certain account of the Egyptians, yet the Egyptian 
philosophers of latter times have declared the hidden truth of their 
theology, having found in some Egyptian monuments, that, according 
to them, there is one principle of all things, celebrated under the name 
of the unknown darkness, and this thrice repeated, etc. Moreover, 
this is to be observed concerning these Egyptians, that they are wont 
to divide and multiply things, that areone and the same. And accord- 
ingly have they divided and multiplied the first Intelligible, or the one 
supreme Deity, into the properties of many. gods ; as any one may find, 
that pleases to consult their writings : I mean that of Heraiscus, enti- 
tled, the Universal doctrine of the Egyptians, and inscribed to Proclus 
the philosopher ; and that symphony or harmony of the Egyptians with 
other theologers, begun to be written by Asclepiades, and Jeft imper- 
fect —Of which work as Asclepiades the Egyptian Suidas also maketh 
mention upon the word Heraiscus ; 6 08 ‘Auzinniudng enti ahsioy év toig 
Aiyuntions BiShiowg avatoupsis, axouSéotegos ijvy dug Fsoloziuy THY METQLOY, 
ozs Te HUTIS nal péou OrsoxEumEvos, aig Eeotiy eLdévae CuUPHS UTO TAY Up- 
vor, wv ouyyéyougey sic Tog Aiyuntioy Bove, xul ano Tis MoayuaTEias, HY 
WOUNTE VouHELY TEQLEYOLTAY TAY FsoloyiLaY Enacay cuupwric’ But Ascle- 
piades having been more conversant with ancient Egyptian writings, 
was more thoroughly instructed, and exactly skilled in his country the- 
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ology ; he having searched into the principles thereof, and all the con- 
sequences resulting from them ; as manifestly appeareth from those 
hymns, which he composed in praise of the Egyptian gods, and from 
that tractate begun to be written by him (but left unfinished), which 
containeth the symphony of all theologies —Now, we say that Ascle- 
piades’s symphony of all the Pagan theologers, and therefore of the 
Egyptian with the rest, was their agreement in those two fundamentals 
expressed by Plutarch ; namely, the worshipping of one supreme,and 
universal Numen, Reason and Providence, governing all things ; and 
then of his subservient ministers (the instruments of providence) ap- 
pointed by him over all the parts of the world : which being honored 
under several names, and with different rites and ceremonies, accord- 
ing to the laws of the respective countries, caused all that diversity of 
religions that was amongst them. Both which fundamental points of 
the Pagan theology were in lke manner acknowledged by Symma- 
chus,' the first of them being thus expressed : ‘‘ A’quum est quicquid 
omnes colunt, unum putari ;” that all religions agreed in this, the wor- 
shipping of one and the same supreme Numen :—and the second thus; 
**Varios custodes urbibus mens divina distribuit ;’ that the Divine 
Mind appointed divers guardian and tutelar spirits under him, unto 
cities and countries.—He there adding also, that ‘suus cuique mos 
est, suum cuique jus, that every nation had their peculiar modes and 
manners in worshipping of these ;—and that these external differences 
in religion ought not to be stood upon, but every one to observe the 
religion of his own country. Or else these two fundamental points of 
the Pagan theology may be thus expressed ; first, that there is one self- 
originated Deity, who was the dyusoveyos, or maker of the whole world ; 
—secondly, that there are besides him other gods also, to be religiously 
worshipped (that is, intellectual beings superior to men) which were 
notwithstanding all made or created by that one. Stobzus? thus de- 
clareth their sense : 10 217) 90¢ tay Seay Foyor éotl TOU Snuovgeyod, cue 
1 xooun yevousvoy, that the multitude of gods is the work of the Demi- 
urgus, made by him, together with the world. 

XXIX. And that the Pagan theologers did thus generally acknow- 
ledge one supreme and universal Numen, appears plainly from hence, ~ 
because they supposed the whole world to be an animal. Thus the 
writer De Placitis Philos. and out of him Stobeeus,? of uéy Ghdov martes 
Zupuyoy toy xocuoy xai meovolw Droimovpevoy* Astximmes O8 xa Dnudxgr—- 





I Epistolar. lib. x. ‘Epist. Ixi. Bs GASP HT HagbriM 2 
2 Eel. Phys. c. i. [l. i. p. 4.) 
3 Plut. |. ii. e. iii, Stob. cl. Phys. e. xxv. 
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Tog wai Enixovupos, xai ooor ta &toue sionyovvtar xak 0 xEvor, OvTE é 
ovte moovoin Svoixsio Da, pose O€ trys Ghoyw* All others assert the 
world to be an animal, and governed by Providence ; only Leucippus, 
Democritus, and Epicurus, and those, who make atoms and vacuum 
the principles of all things, dissenting, who neither acknowledge the 
world to be animated, nor yet to be governed by providence, but by an 
irrational nature.—Where, by the way, we may observe the fraud and 
juggling of Gassendus, who takes occasion from hence highly to extol 
and applaud Epicurus, as one who approached nearer to Christianity 
than all the other philosophers, in that he denied the world to be an ani- 
mal ; whereas, according to the language and notions of those times, 
to deny the world’s animation, and to be an Atheist or to deny a God, 
was one and the same thing ; because all the Pagans, who then assert- 
ed Providence, held the world also to be animated : neither did Epicu- 
rus deny the world’s animation upon any other account than this, be- 
cause he denied Providence. And the ground, upon which this opin- 
ion of the world’s animation was built, was such as might be obvious 
even to vulgar understandings ; and it is thus expressed by Plotinus, 
according to the sense of the ancients : lézomoy tov ovgavo awuzor is— 
YEW, HUBY, Ov MéQ0S Tapatos *ousv TOU mavtOS, wuzny éyovt@Y’ NHS yae 
ay 10 uss tazer, AWUYOU Tov maytos Ovtos; it is absurd to affirm, that 
the heaven or world is inanimate, or devoid of life and soul, when we 
ourselves, who have but a part of the mundane body in us, are endued 
with soul. For how could a part have life and soul in it, the whole 
being dead and inanimate ?—Now, if the whole world be one animal, 
then must it needs be governed by one soul, and not by many. Which 
one soul of the world, and the whole mundane animal was by some of 
the Pagan theologers (as namely the Stoics) taken to be the agatog 
Soc, the first and highest God of all. ; 
Nevertheless, others of the Pagan theologers, though asserting the 
world’s animation likewise, yet would by no means allow the mundane 
soul to be the supreme Deity ; they conceiving the first and highest 
God to be an abstract and immoveable mind, and not asoul. Thus 
the Panegyrist, cited also by Gyraldus, invokes the supreme Deity 
doubtfully and cautiously, as not knowing well what to call him, 
whether soul or mind: 7‘ Te, summe rerum sator, cujus tot nomina 
sunt, quot gentium linguas esse voluisti ; quem enim te ipse dici velis, 
scire non possumus : sive in te quedam vis mensque divina est, que 
toto infusa mundo omnibus miscearis elementis, et sine ullo extrinsecus 











1 Ep. iv. |. iii. c. vii. [de Dubiis anime, lib. i. p. 576.] 
2 Hist. Deor. p. 12. 
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accedente vigoris impulsu, per te ipse movearis ; sive aliqua supra 
omne celum potestas es, que hoc opus totum ex altiore nature arce 
despicias : Te, inquam, oramus,”’ etc. Thou supreme Original of all 
things, who hast as many names as thou hast pleased there should be 
languages ; whether thou beest a certain Divine force and soul, that 
infused into the whole world art mingled with all the elements, and 
without any external impulse moved from thyself; or whether thou 
beest a power elevated above the heavens, which lookest down upon 
the whole work of nature, as from a higher tower; thee we invoke, etc. 
—And as the supreme Deity was thus considered only as a perfect 
mind superior to soul, so was the mundane soul and whole animated 
world called by these Pagans frequently devtsg0¢ S20¢, the second god. 
— Thus in the Asclepian Dialogue or Perfect Oration, is the Lord and 
Maker of all said to have made asecond god visible and sensible, which 
is the world. | 

But, for the most part, they who asserted a God, superior to the 
soul of the world, did maintain a trinity of universal principles, or 
Divine hypostases subordinate ; they conceiving that as there was 
above the mundane soul a perfect mind or intellect, so that mind and 
intellect, as such, was not the first principle neither, because there 
must be veytoy in order of nature before vovs, an intelligible before In- 
tellect. Which first intelligible was called by them 10 & and tuyador, 
the One and the Good, or unity and goodness itself substantial, the 
cause of mind and all things. Now as the tagathon, or highest of these 
three hypostases, was sometimes called by them 6 zea@tog Sos, the first 
God—and vows or intellect 6 deitegog¢ eos, the second god ;—so was 
the mundane soul and animated world called teétog 0c, the third god. 
—Thus Numenius in Proclus upon Plato’s Timeus, !Novuyyi0¢ wer yao 
TOLiG arUUMTUs FeoUs, MATEO User xadEs TOY TEM@TOY, MoLntHY Oé Toy JevTEQOr, 
moinua Jé tov Teitov 2 0 yaQ KOGMOS KAT AUTOY O TOLTOS éoTl FeOs, WSO xaT 
avtcy Snuioveyos Sittos, ots ME@tOS xat O De’TEQoS Se0c, to SE Snuroveyov- 
evo, 0 toitoc¢* Numenius praising three gods, calls the father the 
first God, the maker the second, and the work the third. For the 
world, according to him, is the third god; as he supposes also two 
opificers, the first and the second God.—Plotinus in like manner speaks 
of this also, as very familiar language amongst those Pagans, °xat o 
xdguos Fe0c, Woneg otvndes heyecy, toitos, and the world, as is commonly 
said, is the third god. 

But neither they, who held the supreme Deity to be an immoveable 
mind or intellect, superior to the mundane soul (as Aristotle and Xen- 


1 P. 93. 2 P: 98, 5 En. 3. 1. v. § 6. [p. 296.} 
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ocrates), did suppose that mundane soul and the whole world to have 
depended upon many such immoveable intellects self-existent, as their 
first Cause, but only upon one: nor they, who admitting a trinity of 
Divine hypostases, made the supreme Deity properly to be a monad 
above mind or intellect, did conceive that intellect to have depended 
upon many such monads, as first principles co-ordinate, but upon one 
only. From whence it plainly appears, that the Pagan theologers did 
always reduce things under a monarchy, and acknowledge not many 
independent deities, but one universal Numen (whether called soul, or 
mind, or monad) as the head of all. Though it hath been already de- 
clared, that those Pagans, who were trinitarians, especially the Platon- 
ists, do often take those their three hypostases subordinate (a monad, 
mind, and soul) all together, for the 10 Seiov, or one supreme Numen ; 
as supposing an extraordinary kind of unity in that trinity of hyposta- 
ses, and so as it were a certain latitude and gradation in the Deity. 
Where by the way two things may be observed concerning the Pa- 
gan theologers: First, that according to them generally the whole cor- 
poreal system was nota dead thing, like a machine or automaton 
artificially made by men, but that life and soul was mingled with and 
diffused through it all: insomuch that Aristotle himself taxes those, 
who made the world to consist of nothing but monads or atoms alto- 
gether dead and inanimate, as being therefore a kind of Atheists. 
Secondly, that how much soever some of them supposed the supreme 
Deity and first Cause to be elevated above the heaven and corporeal 
world, yet did they not therefore conceive, either the world to be quite 
cut off from that, or that from the world, so as to have no commerce 
with it, nor influence upon it; but as all proceeded from this first Cause, 
so did they suppose that to be closely and intimately united witl all 
those emanations from itself (though without mixture and confusion,) 
and all to subsist in it, and be pervaded by it. Plutarch, in his Platon- 
ic Questions, propounds this amongst the rest,! Zi 57 xote toy avotate 
Seov watkoa tovtwy xat mountny mooceiney ; Why Plato called the highest 
God the father and maker of all?—To which he answers in the first 
place thus; ta» wsy Fay yevyntay zai tov ayIoeunwy matno got, TOLNTHS 
O8 tay aloyor xai tay aytyov' That perhaps he was called the father 
of all the generated gods, and of men, but the maker of the irrational 
and inanimate things of the world——But afterward he adds, that this 
highest God might therefore be styled the father of the whole corporeal 
world also, as well as the maker, because it is no dead and inanimate 
thing, but endued with life: guyvyou yoo yévnou 4 yévnoig éotu xob 
1 P, 100. par. 
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MOUNTOU sr, 10g OlnodOUOS } VPurtys, 7} Aieas Snuiorvgyos 7} avdgiovtos, 
annhhoxtas to yevousvoy toyov' ano 08 Tov yevyijcurtos uoyy xa dvvamrs 
éynixoutas TO Texvadévtr, xol ovrEzer Tv glo, aTOCTAGUM Zul pMogLOY 
ovcur TOU texvwoavtos "Enst toivuy ov mendoousvorg 6 xOomos, OVds OLY— 
HoMogUEVOLS Monmaow FoumEv, GAA Pot HUT@ Molga moddy Cwotntog xab 
Hevorntos, Hv 6 Geog eyxatéonsiosy aM Exvtov tH Ay noi xotéuser, sinotes 
Xue WATIiOTE TOV xocmov Cuou yEyovotos, uot’ Monts emovouctetar. Gener- 
ation is the making or production of something animate. And the 
work of an artificer, as an architect or statuary, as soon as it is produ- 
ced, departeth and is removed from the maker thereof, as having no in- 
trinsic dependence upon him; whereas from him, that begetteth, there 
is a principle and power infused into that which is begotten, and min- 
gled therewith, that containeth the whole nature thereof, as being a 
kind of avulsion from the -begetter. Wherefore since the world is not 
like to those works, that are artificially made and compacted by men, 
but hath a participation of life and divinity, which God hath inserted 
into it, and mingled with it, God is therefore rightly styled by Plato, 
not only the maker, but also the father, of the whole world as being an 
animal.—To the same purpose also Plotinus : !yevousvog On ofoy oixog tug 
wohog uot soithos, ox asmeturFn TOU mERoLnxOTOG, OVO av éxolywosY aUTOY 
Eyer YUQ WUYHY xQUTOUYMEVOS OV xOUTAY, nal ExouEVOS GAA Ox Exwr, neiTOL YOO 
éy 1) Wuyi uvEyovoN AUTOY, nal Ox HMoLQOY éOTLY aLTTS, WS aY éy VWaor 
Sixtvoy teyyousvoy San" The word being made as a large and stately 
edifice, was neither cut off and separated from its maker, nor yet min- 
gled and confounded with him. Forasmuch as he still rernaineth above, 
presiding over it; the world being so animated, as rather to be posses- 
sed by soul, than to possess it, it laying in that great Psyche, which 
sustaineth it, as a net in the waters, al] moistened with life-—Thus 
Plotinus, supposing the whole corporeal world to be animated, affirmeth 
it neither to be cut off from its maker (by which maker he here under- 
stands the mundane soul,) itself to be immersed into its body, the world, 
after the same manner as our human souls are into these bodies; but 
so to preside over it, and act it, as a thing elevated above it. And 
though, according to him, that.second Divine hypostasis of nous or 
intellect be in like manner elevated above this mundane soul; and 
again, that first hypostasis or supreme Deity (called by him unity and 
goodness,) above Intellect; yet the corporeal world could not be said to 
be cut off from those neither ; they being all three (monad, mind, and 
soul) closely and intimately united together. 

XXX. The Hebrews were the only nation, who before Christianity 


1 En. iv. |. iii. c. ix. (p. 379.) 
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for several ages professedly opposed the Polytheism and idolatry of the 
Pagan world. Wherefore it may be probably concluded, that they had 
the right notion of this Pagan Polytheism, and understood what it con- 
sisted in, viz. Whether in worshipping many unmade, self-originated 
deities, as partial creators of the world ; or else in worshipping, besides: 
the supreme God, other created beings superior to men? Now Philo 
plainly understood the Pagan Polytheism after this latter way ; as may 
appear from this passage of his in his book concerning the Confusion 
of Languages, where speaking of the supreme God (the Maker and 
Lord of the whole world,) and of his duvcéusg agwyot his innumerable 
assistant powers—both visible and invisible, he adds, !xatanhayévtes ovv 
Tivés THY ExaTEQOU THY xOTUWY POLY, OV pOvOY OAOUG éeFelwoay, Gh xal TO 
xahALOTA TAY éY BUTOLS MEQOY, Nlioy, xai GEdiyyY, xa tov oUUTAYTA OUAPOY, 
aneo ovdéy aidecFévtes Feovg éxchecur, wy thy énivoray xati0wy Muwioiis 
gnor xvoue xigre Bucket tov Sear, tvdekw tig mag Uayxoovs KOZOYTOS 
dvapogas’ Wherefore some men being struck with admiration of both 
these worlds, the visible and the invisible, have not only deified the 
whole of them, but also their several parts, as the sun, and the moon, 
and the whole heaven, they not scrupling to call these gods. Which 
notion and language of theirs Moses respected in those words of his, 
Thou Lord, the king of gods ; he thereby declaring the transcendency 
of the supreme God above all those his subjects called gods.—To the 
same purpose Philo writeth also in his Commentary upon the Deca- 
logue, 2xécay ovy tiv toa’tny teQPosiay anuccpsvor, TOUS KDELMOUS PioEE 
uN Mgooxvvausr, eb xat xaPaowtégas xol aSavatwtéous ovoias thuxor, 
adehpa F alijhwy ta yevousva, xaF 0 yéyover, éxst nol Matng ancyTMY O 
MOUTHS THY OhwY" xl TOWTOY TOVTO xal LeQwTATOY NOQayyehuo OTHluTEVT MEV 
éy avtois, Eve Tov avwtatw vouite Te xut Tuuévy Geov' Wherefore remov- 
ing all such imposture, let us worship no beings, that are by nature 
brothers and german to us, though endued with far more pure and im- 
mortal essences than we are. For all created things, as such, have a 
kind of german and brotherly equality with one another, the Maker of 
all things being their common father. But let us deeply infix this first 
and most holy commandment in our breasts, to acknowledge and wor- 
ship one only highest God.—And again afterwards, dco uév jAlov, xa 
cEhijvns, xai TOU CUMEAYTOS OVQAVOL TE xal xOTMOL, xu THY éY HUIOIS OAOTZEO- 
ECTATOV BEOwy ac Sav mMQOMOAOLTE nor Seoumevtal, Siawaetavover, Tous 
Unyxoovs TOU KEzovtos ceuvvvortes’ They, who worship the sun, and the 
moon, and the whole heaven and world, and the principal parts of them 
as gods, err, in that they worship the subjects of the prince ; whereas 


1! Page 345. 2 Page 753. 
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the prince alone ought to be worshipped. Thus, according to Philo, 
the Pagan Polytheism consisted in giving religious worship, besides the 
supreme God, to other created understanding beings, and parts of the 
world, more pure and immortal than men. 

Flavius Josephus, in his Judaic Antiquities,1 extolling Abraham’s 
wisdom and piety, writeth thus concerning him ; 2gdt0¢ oty tolud Seov 
anopivactor Snurovoyor tay odwy éva, which some would understand in 
this manner, that Abraham was the first, who publicly declared, that 
there was one God, the Demiurgus or maker of the whole world ;—as 
if all mankind besides, at that time, had supposed the world to have 
been made not by one, but by many gods. But the true meaning of 
those words is this; that Abraham was the first, who, in that degene- 
rate age, publicly declared, that the maker of the whole world was the 
one only God, and alone to be religiously worshipped ; accordingly, as 
it follows afterwards in the same writer, @ xahdg yeu pov thy Tyny xo 
TY elyaguttiay umovéeusly, to whom alone men ought to give honor and 
thanks.—And the reason hereof is there also set down; tay 6é doinay, 
si xO To MOOS EVOLUOVinY OUVTEE, KUT MQOGTHYHY THY TOUTOU mMUQszELY 
Exaotov “al ov xat oixsiuy iozty’ Because all those other beings, that 
were then worshipped as gods, whatsoever any of them contributed to 
the happiness of manxind, they did it not by their own power, but by 
his appointment and command ;—he instancing in the sun and moon, 
and earth and sea, which are all made and ordered by a higher Power 
and Providence, by the force whereof they contribute to our utility. 
As if he should have said, that no created being ought to be religiously 
worshipped, but the Creator only. And this agreeth with what we 
read in Scripture concerning Abraham, that he called upon the name 
of the Lord, >>7¥ 5x, the God of the whole world—that is, 2he worship- 
ped no particular created beings, as the other Pagans at that time did 
but only that supreme universal Numen, which made and containeth 
the whole world. And thus Maimonides interprets that place, nn 
D195 SNS NSN TIDP> MRI PRw yb y175? Abraham began 
to teach, that none ought to be religiously worshipped, save only the 
God of the whole world.—Moreover, the same Josephus afterwards in 
his twelfth book* brings in Aristzeus (who seems to have been a secret 
proselyted Greek) pleading with Ptolemeus Philadelphus, in behalf of 
the Jews, and their !iberty, after this manner ; 177 Gaoidecay cov Oisnoy- 








1 Lib. i. cap. vii. p. xxviii. tom. i. oper. edit. Havercamp. 
2 Gen. 21, 23. 3 De Idol. c. i. § 7. (p. 7. edit. Voss.) 
# Cap. 2. §2. p. 586. tom. i. oper. 
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70S, TOU FEUEVOU TOUS YOUOVS AUTOIS. TOY YaQ amMArTA GYTHOKUEVOY BeO¥, xal 
ovtor zal jurig oeBousda, Ziva xahovytes vty, Etoluwg aN TOV ciunaow 
éupvery 10 Civ, thy énixinow aitov vonoartes It would well agree with 
your goodness and magnanimity to free the Jews from that miserable 
captivity, which they are under; since the same God, who governeth 
your kmgdom, gave laws to them, as I have by diligent search found 
out. For both they and we do alike worship the God, who made all 
things, we calling him Zene, because he gives life to all. Wherefore, 
for the honor of that God, whom they worship after a singular manner, 
please you to indulge them the liberty of returning to their native coun- 
try—Where Aristeus also, according to the sense of Pagans, thus 
concludes; Know, O king, that I intercede not for these Jews, as hav- 
ing any cognation with them, zavtay 6é avPeanwv Snuroveynua ovtay 
Tov Feov, xat yuwoxwy attoyv WOouevoy toig evmoLovory, ext TovTM xab 
ce magaxci@, but all men being the workmanship of God, and 
knowing, that he is delighted with beneficence, I therefore thus ex- 
hort you. 

As for the latter Jewish writers and Rabbins, it is certain, that the 
generality of them supposed the Pagans to have acknowledged one su- 
preme and universal Numen, and to have worshipped all their other 
gods only as his ministers, or as mediators between him and them: 
Maimonides in Halacoth! 15» describeth the rise of the Pagan Poly- 
theism in tthe days of Enosh, after this manner: “23 190 W228 73 
DIO 772 WEI WTR TIT ANI YN NEY S393 5953 NIH INA 
m5aba7 228 E2595 NID ENN Dw aN one AMA Was 
mwaw tan) 125 tomd pdm ome. oan mbm me mmm 

wa WSS oad pnd) oseeh) Sonaws oF DMN Wp> H-wnwar 
maxis sbamw > 79299 9w 7 Fasb7 Ssad WI IW! SRS PS 
S270 $0 IT) P2pd HVI1V7 579255 1525 Inthe days of Enosh, the sons 
of men grievously erred, and the wise men of that age became brutish 
(even Enosh himself being in the number of them ;) and their error was 
this, that since God had created the stars and spheres to govern the 
world, and placing them on high, had bestowed this honor upon them 
that they should be his ministers and subservient instruments, men 
ought therefore to praise them, honor them, and worship them; this 
being the pleasure of the blessed God, that men should magnify and 
honor those, whom himself hath magnified and honored, as a king will 
have his ministers to be reverenced, this honor redounding to himself. 
—Again, the same Maimonides in the beginning of the second chapter 
of that book writeth thas ; SnN T3275 xhw 73 Py ta "NET TPS 


lie. De Idolatria, cap. 1. §1. p. iii. 
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RSV IO 779 BIW NET ADID NST b2ba dd Sada Nd ON Ia ban 
End ar 81 wa sty tawnw why De Java torntain ban Ins 
Te ban 191s WIN WN Jayw Sto by a NIT I NIA 
M37 S3ay Jay. The foundation of that commandment against strange 
worship (now commonly called idolatry) is this, that no man should 
worship any of the creatures whatsoever, neither angel, nor sphere, nor 
star, nor any of the four elements, nor any thing made out of them. 
For though he, that worships these things, know, that the Lord is God, 
and superior to them all, and worships those creatures no otherwise than 
Enosh and the rest of that age did, yet is he nevertheless guilty of 
strange worship or idolatry —And that, after the times of Enosh also, 
in succeeding ages, the Polytheism of the Pagan nations was no other 
than this, the worshipping (besides one supreme God) of other created 
beings, as the ministers of his providence, and as middles or mediators 
betwixt him and men, is declared likewise by Maimonides !(in his More 
Nevochim) to have been the universal belief of all the Hebrews or Jews: 
MIPSA TIN PRW 193 7A Nd HIT OIWAPwW Jaw Sa PIN ANNI 
SWN TT RAW OWT 77 m7? NI oa 77a D2 nda AaINd1 A 
SWS ST NT PTW Se) Ee DAN j72 IN PTD NAN 7 ews 
3295 JMo7 Naw 3x by mas Gaae bax PINT wr mata 
styan 3nN 12 pdm abw saa sn mba jay 23 way NImw 
72n71n You know, that whosoever committeth idolatry, he doth it not 
as supposing, that there is no other God besides that which he wor- 
shippeth, for it never came into the minds of any idolaters, nor never 
will, that that statue, which is made by them of metal, or stone, or 
wood, is that very God, who created heaven and earth; but they wor- 
ship those statues and images only as the representation of something, 
which is a mediator between God and them.—Moses Albelda, the au- 
thor of the book entitled, tvan n>1» Gnolath Tamid, resolves all the 
Pagan Polytheism and idolatry, into these two principles, one of which 
respected God, and the other men themselves: 7 n279X72 H7> “2977 NA 
37379 CAYYLANN WY FID PITTS NN TI 5972 BI NIT 7D OMIA 
DwWy POS1 We WD TIONW? 127072 WA ASNW DINWS DWMIAW 23 Tan 
paxy Sx PID Am: a by nba sees DIS ND AT AMIN 
pw? xd oN yaxsa Tianmd 5957 128 yawa DINE na nN 
painw > wey Pand ws AHP wm MA AI 14a 
Ssan) ‘nnmawm 12. The idolaters first argued thus in respect 
of God; that since he was of such transcendent perfection above men, 
it was not possible for men to be united to, or have communion with 
him, otherwise than by means of certain middle beings or mediators ; 
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as it is the manner of earthly kings, to have petitions: wilted to them 
by the hands of mediators and intercessors. Secondly, they thus 
argued also in respect of themselves ; that being corporeal, so that they 
could not apprehend God abstractly, they must needs have something 
sensible to excite and stir up their devotion and fix their imagination 
upon.—Joseph Albo, in the book called Ikkarim, concludes that Ahab, 
and the other idolatrous kings of Israel and Judah worshipped other 
gods upon those two accounts mentioned by Maimonides and no other- 
wise, namely, that the supreme God was honored by worshipping of his 
ministers, and that there ought to be certain middles and mediators 
betwixt him and men: '7390 YR Pes SNWwI 75572 INT ANAK 
Sy aa 450 Faby a1 aANw PTs nwa mn babam Pn Ik 
S342 S2wIn Paws Ss ns wr niwens aN Ons 
PA O73 SYyLANI TOTO NIWwSd Pawin Pv. NA MV ns 
an) S&wn Ahab, and other kings of Israel and Judah, and even Solo- 
mon himself, erred in worshipping the stars, upon those two accounts 
already mentioned out of Maimonides, notwithstanding that they be- 
lieved the existence of God and his unity; they partly conceiving that 
they should honor God in worshipping of his ministers, and partly wor- 
shipping them as mediators betwixt God and themselves.—And the 
same writer determines the meaning of that first commandment, (which 
is to him the second) ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other gods before my face,” 
to be this "MIN 0175 AIWNNDIN 32°31 77a OMSKAN OMAN DOA 
pn tiara Thou shalt not set up other inferior gods as mediators betwixt 
me and thyself, or worship them so, as thinking to honor me thereby.— 
R. David Kimchi (upon 2 Kings xvii.) writeth thus concerning that 
[sraelitish priest, who, by the King of Assyria’s command, was sent to 
Samaria to teach the new inhabitants thereof to worship the God of that 
land (of whom it is afterwards said, that they both feared the Lord, and 
served their idols ;) Nb $55 S357 May OD WA NSW od TWIN VON 
WD DSSN NT OIpPA rayne 2512 aw Aa ww DINAN 
“AW WDOMAIEN NY DAA Ww ond Tox IR’ Pwoxt-sowin 
Nps kb omban Nix 0353 bam hv Kany 75557 4ss 
7727 D2 HMSEAN DAP ani& Ov 21Iw RN bam Pe a oN > 7 
817235 If he should have altogether prohibited them their idolatry, they 
would not have hearkened to him, that being a thing, which all those 
eastern people were educated in from their very infancy, insomuch that 
it was a kind of first principle to them. Wherefore he permitted them 
to worship all their several gods, as before they had done; only he re- 
quired them to direct the intention of their minds to the God of Israel 
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(as the supreme), for those gods could do them neither good nor hurt, 
otherwise than according to his will and pleasure ; but they worship- 
ped them to this purpose, that they might be mepiarors betwixt them 
and the Creator. Inthe book Nitzachon, all the Polytheism and idol- 
atry of the Pagans is reduced to these three heads ; first, "N7W72 1949 
“37355 own When they worshipped the ministers of God, as thinking 
to honor him thereby ; — and, secondly, D°X1572 HW ONIN 1739 
n792 When they worshipped them as orators and intercessors for 
them with God ;—and, lastly, 757> 7aN7 Yr> W329 When they wor- 
shipped statues of wood and stone for memorials of him. And though 
it be true, that Isaak Abrabanel (upon 2 Kings xvii.) does enumerate 
more species of Pagan idolatry, even to the number of ten, yet are they 
all of them but so many several modes of creature-worship ; and there 
is no such thing amongst them to be found, as the worshipping of many 
unmade independent deities, as partial creators of the world. 

Moreover, those rabbinic writers commonly interpret certain places 
of the Scripture to this sense, that the Pagan idolaters did notwith- 
standing acknowledge one supreme Deity, as‘ that (Jeremy 10: 7.) 
“Who is there that will not fear thee, thou King of nations? For 
amongst all their wise men, and in all their kingdoms, there is none 
like unto thee ; though they become all together brutish, and their 
worshipping of stocks is a doctrine of vanity :” for Maimonides thus 
glosseth upon those words: 528 ‘JI2> NIM ANNW Dw4IT 555 Was 
5 JIS bann sw vtdaw on oD1 onwe As if he should say, 
all the Gentiles know, that thou art the only supreme God, but their 
error and folly consisteth in this, that they think this vanity of wor- 
shipping inferior gods, to be athing agreeable to thy will—And thus 
also Kimchi in his Commentaries, DID°77 ONT WIN TNH NDS M2 
boat ian van doa oats qo Mme Pasew oad yan od bar 
ONVA> NSN MSTA ow ow FIOD PRa DN onMIDbn 
TN TOOT ODS TP TPO TOMS TWN WDM DN Ma HMIHIN 
> PnIw2 oops Nde pas Nb ODI IAA DN Ds 
nyysON on) Who will not fear thee? It is fit, that even the nations them- 
selyes, who worship idols, should fear thee, for thou art their King; 
and indeed amongst all the wise men of the nations, and in all their 
kingdoms, it is generally acknowledged, that there is none like unto 
thee. Neither do they worship the stars otherwise than as mediators 
betwixt thee and them. ‘Their wise men know, that an idol is noth- 


ing; and thoagh they worship stars, yet do they worship them as thy 


ministers, and that they may be intercessors for them. Another place 
1s that, Malachi 1: 11, which though we read in the future tense, as a 
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prophecy of the Gentiles, yet the Jews understand it of that present 
time, when those words were written, ‘“‘ From the rising of the sun to 
the going down thereof, my name is great among the Gentiles ; and in 
every place incense is offered to my name, and a pure oblation, for my 
name is great amongst the Gentiles, saith the Lord of Hosts. But you 
profane it, etc—Upon which words R. Solomon glosseth thus, wy 
waw> MAIIND OTP” baat nbd 5S AW Se NNW HIP > abe 
m7 7a DN The cece Polytheists and idolaters know, that there is one 
God superior to all those other gods and idols worshipped by them : 
and in every place are there free-will offerings brought to my name, 
even amongst the Gentiles. And Kimchi agreeth with him herein, 
MIWA BIO NNW 23 OAD Daw Kaxd oO sary oOM;aMW Ww} dy ON 
DID WA OMSXAN YW onX oa 2wW Xdx Although the Pagans 
worshipped the host of heaven, yet do they confess me to be the first 
Cause, they worshipping them only as in their opinion certain media- 
tors betwixt me and them.—Whether either of these two places of 
Scripture does sufficiently prove what these Jews would have, or no ; 
yet, however, is it evident from their interpretations of them, that 
' themselves supposed the Pagans to have acknowledged one supreme 
Deity, and that their other gods were all but his creatures and minis- 
ters. Nevertheless, there is another place of Scripture, which seems 
to sound more to this purpose, and accordingly hath been thus inter- 
preted by Rabbi Solomon and others, Ps. 65: 6, where God is called 
pypNA OM Ys WP b2 moan The confidence of all the ends of the 
earth, and of them that are afar off in the sea—that is, even of all the 
Pagan world. 

Thus we see plainly, that the Hebrew doctors and rabbins have 
been generally of this persuasion, that the Pagan nations anciently, at 
least the intelligent amongst them, acknowledged one supreme God 
of the whole world ; and that all their other gods were but creatures 
and inferior ministers ; which were worshipped by them upon these 
two accounts, either as thinking, that the honor done to them redound- 
ed to the supreme ; or else that they might be 772x750, 5779070, and 
D‘Yx0N, their mediators, and intercessors, orators, and negotiators with 
him. Which inferior gods of the Pagans were supposed by these He- 
brews to be chiefly of two kinds, angels, and stars or spheres. The 
latter of which the Jews, as well as Pagans, concluded to be animated, 
and intellectual: for thus Maimonides expressly ; }n°>3>31 D.D>D1D— 53 
"3 MN P2597 D997 ON Os OM Sawh my wes Hy. 772 
prswe am-37 ~|b) 210 HT ANT INN ba phys a WARD 
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DDN bam wd oxi Np The stars and spheres are every one 
of them animated, and endued with life, knowledge and understand- 
ing. And they acknowledge him, who commanded and the world was 
made, every one of them, according to their degree and excellency, 
praising and honoring him, as the angels do. And this they would 
confirm from that place of Scripture, Neh. 9: 6, ‘‘ Thou, even thou, 
art Lord alone ; thou hast made heaven, the heaven of heavens with 
all their host, the earth with all things that are therein, the seas and 
all that is therein, and thou preservest them all ; and the host of hea- 
ven worshippeth thee :” the host of heaven being commonly put for 
the stars. 

XXXI. But, lastly, this same thing is plainly confirmed from the 
Scriptures of the New Testament also ; that the Gentiles and Pagans, 
however Polytheists and idolaters, were not unacquainted with the 
knowledge of the true God, that is, of the one only self-existent and 
omnipotent Being, which comprehendeth all things under him : from 
whence it must needs follow, that their other many gods were all of 
them supposed to have been derived from this one, and to be dependent 
on him. 

For first, St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans,! tells us, that these 
Gentiles or Pagans did rv wdySear év adixig xatéyey, hold the truth in 
unrighteousness, or unjustly detain and imprison the same.—Which is 
chiefly to be understood of the truth concerning God, as appears from 
that which follows, and therefore implies the Pagans not to have been 
unfurnished of such a knowledge of God, as might and ought to have 
kept them from all kinds of idolatry, however by their default it proved 
ineffectual to that end ; as is afterward declared ; 2ovx éoxiuecoy toy 
Osov tyew év éxvyrveoer, they liked not to retain God in the agnition, or 
practical knowledge of him.—Where there is a distinction to be ob- 
served betwixt yyaous and éxiyyworc, the knowledge and the agnition of 
God—the former whereof, in this chapter, is plainly granted to the Pa- 
gans, though the latter be here denied them, because they lapsed into 
Polytheism and idolatry ; which is the meaning of these words: ?merjA— 
hokay thy adj Fever tov Feov év 7 wevder, they changed the truth of God 
into a lie—Again, the same apostle there affirmeth, that the to yywo- 
Tov tov Feov pavevor gow zy avtois, that, which may be known of God, 
was manifest within them, God, himself having showed it unto them.— 
There is something of God unknowable and incomprehensible by all 
mortals, but that of God, which is knowable, his eternal power and 
Godhead, with the attributes belonging thereunto, is made manifest to 
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all mankind from his works. ‘‘ The invisible things of him, from the 
creation of the world, being clearly seen and understood by the things 
that are made.”’ Moreover, this apostle expressly declareth the Pagans 
to have known God, in that censure, which he giveth of them : ‘dco 
yrovtes tov Peor, ovy ws Ozov édokacay, that when they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God ;—because they fell into Polytheism and idol- 
atry. ‘Though the apostle here instanceth only in the latter of those 
two, their “ changing the glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds and beasts, and creeping 
_ things.” The reason whereof is, because this idolatry of the Pagans, 
properly so called, that is, their worshipping of stocks and stones, 
formed into the likeness of man or beast, was generally taken amongst 
the Jews for the grossest of all their religious miscarriages. Thus 
Philo plainly declareth : 2ecov uév nitov, zat oedijrns, xat TOU oumaytos 
ovgavod TE xab xOoUor, zu THY év aUTOIS OhOTYEQETTaTMY UsoaY ws Seay 
mOOTOAOL TE xad Deoaumertur, uauagtauvovor pér* (THIS yu OU, TOUS UmNZOOUS 
Tov HOYOVTOS OsuyUYOrTES) “troy 08 Tov HAAwY adiKotoL, THY EVAO nod AEPouG, 
HoyUgoY Te xual yoUGOY, xul Tas Mugamdyaiovs Vlas Mmog~wcartay, etc. 
Whosoever worship the sun, and moon, and the whole heaven, and 
world, and the chief parts thereof, as gods, do unquestionably err, 
(they honoring the subjects of the prince) but they are guilty of the 
less iniquity and injustice than those, who form wood and stone, gold and 
silver, and the like matters, into statues, to worship them, etc.—of which 
assertion he afterwards gives this account : 10 yug xadhiotoy Egevoue Tis 
puyiis ékexowar, THY MEQL TOU EWvTOS HE Fe0U MQ0TIx0VTaY UTOAHYLY, because 
these have cut off the most excellent fulcrum of the soul, the persuasion 
of the ever-living God, by means whereof, like unballasted ships, they 
are tossed up and down perpetually, nor can be ever able to rest in any 
safe harbor.—And from hence it came to pass, that the Polytheism of 
the Pagans, their worshipping of inferior gods (as stars and demons) 
was vulgarly called also by the Jews and Christians idolatry, it being so 
denominated by them a famosiore specie. Lastly, the apostle plainly de- 
clares, that the error of the Pagan superstition universally consisted (not 
in worshipping many independent gods and creators, but) in joining 
creature worship, as such, some way or other, with the worship of the 
Creator : %éosBiodnoay nol ghatgsvoear ti xtioss mage tov xticavta, which 
words are either to be thus rendered : They [religiously] worshipped 
the creature, besides the Creator’—that preposition being often used 
in this sense, as for example, in this of Aristotle, where he affirmeth 
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concerning Plato, that he did !10 & zat tovs dgvPuorg mage ta mQKyuoro 
aovjoo, (not make numbers to be the things themselves, as the Pytha- 
goreans had done, but) unity and numbers to be besides the things ;— 
Or Tous aQuIWovs mage tH ciayt&, numbers to exist by themselves, be- 
sides the sensibles: he by numbers meaning, as Aristotle himself there 
expounds it, ta «dy, the ideas contained in the first Intellect (which 
was Plato’s second Divine hypostasis) as also by 10 &, 0 tots stdeou 10- 
géyeroe TO té Hv sven, that ipsum unum, or unity, which gives being to 
those ideas—is understood Plato’s first Divine hypostasis. Or else the 
words ought to be translated thus: “And worshipped the creature 
above or more than the Creator,” that preposition 2#ea being some- 
times used comparatively so as to signify excess, as for example in 
Luke 13: 2. ‘Think you that these Galileans were cuogtwiot mage 
mavtas tovg Iodudoiovs, sinners beyond all the Galileans?” And, 
(ver. 4.) “Think you, that those eighteen, upon whom the tower of 
Siloam fell, were ogevdétou maga wevtas, debtors above all the men, that 
dwelt in Jerusalem?’ According to either of which interpretations, 
it is supposed, that the Pagans did worship the true God, the Creator 
of the whole world ; though they worshipped the creature also, besides. 
him, or (perhaps in some sense) above him, and more than him also. 
But as for that other interpretation of age toy xticavta, which Beza 
chose rather to follow, that “they worshipped the creature, the Crea- 
tor being wholly passed by,” this is no true literal version, but only a 
gloss or commentary upon the words, made according to a certain pre-. 
conceived and extravagant opinion, that the Pagans did not at all wor- 
ship the supreme God or Creator, but universally transfer all their wor- 
ship upon the creature only. But in what sense the Pagans might be 
said to worship the creatures above or beyond, or more than the Crea- 
tor, (because it is not possible, that the creature, as a creature, should 
be worshipped with more internal and mental honor than the Creator 
thereof, looked upon as such) we leave others to inquire. Whether or 
no, because when religious worship, which properly and only belong- 
eth to the Creator, and not at all to the creature, is transferred from 
the Creator upon the creature, according to a Scripture interpretation 
and account, such may be said to worship the creature more than the 
Creator? Or whether because some of these Pagans might more fre- 
quently address their devotions to their inferior gods (as stars, demons, 
and heroes) as thinking the supreme God, either above their worship, : 
or incomprehensible, or inaccessible by them? Or, lastly, whether 
because the image, and statue-worshippers among the ‘Pagans (whom. 
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the apostle there principally regards) did direct all their external devo- 
tion to sensible objects and creaturely forms? However, it cannot be 
thought, that the apostle here taxes the Pagans merely for worshipping 
creatures above the Creator, as if they had not at all offended, had they 
worshipped them only in an equality with him; but doubtless their sin 
was, that they gave any religious worship at all to the creature, though 
in way of aggravation of their crime it be said, that they also wor- 
shipped the creature more than the Creator. Thus we see plainly, that 
the Pagan superstition and idolatry (according to the true Scripture 
notion of it) consisted not in worshipping of many creators, but in 
worshipping the creatures together with the Creator. 

Besides this we have in the Acts of the Apostles an oration, which 
St. Paul made at Athens in the Areopagitic court, beginning after this 
manner: ‘‘ Ye men of Athens, I perceive, that-ye are in every way 
more than ordinarily religious ;” for the word ds:oWea:morectégovs seems 
to be taken there in a good sense, it being not only more likely, that 
St. Paul would in the beginning of his oration thus captare benevolen- 
tiam, conciliate their benevolence, with some commendation of them, 
but also very unlikely, that he would cal] their worshipping of the true 
God by the name of superstition, for so it followeth : “ for as I passed 
by and beheld your sacred things (or monuments) I found an altar with 
this inscription, ‘Ayrwotm Fe, To THE UNKNOWN Gop.” It is true, 
that both Philostratus' and Pausanias? write, that there were at Athens 
“Ayveotay Oswv Souot, altars of unknown gods :—but their meaning in 
this might well be, not that there were altars dedicated to unknown 
gods plurally, but that there were several altars, which had this singu- 
lar inscription: To THE UNKNOWN Gop. And that there was at least 
one such, besides this Scripture record, is evident from that dialogue 
in Lucian’s works entitled Philopatris,? where Critias useth this form 
of oath, Nj tov “Ayrwotoy év “Adijvesc, No, by the unknown god at 
Athens: and Triephon in the close of that dialogue speaketh thus: 
4Husig 68 tov év “Adijvag “Ayvautov épevocrtss, zal MQocxvynoartss, ZEUS 
sig ogavor éxtélvuytes, TOUT@ El'zuglotjoourr, wg xaTUsLANderTes, etc. But 
we having found out that unknown God at Athens, and worshipped 
him, with hands stretched up to heaven, will give thanks to him, as 
having been thought worthy to be made subject to this power— Which 
passages, as they do unquestionably refer to that Athenian inscription 
either upon one or more altars, so does the latter of them plainly imply, 


' De Vita Apollonii, lib. vi. cap. iii. p. 232. 2 Lib. v. p. 199. 
3 Cap. ix. p. 122. edit. Gesneri. 4 Cap. xxiii. p. 203. 
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that this unknown God of the Athenians was the supreme Governor of 
the world. And so it follows in St. Paul’s oration: 0g ovy ayvootrtes 
evosGeits, ToUTOY éyw xatayyéldw tuiv, Whom therefore you ignorantly 
worship (under this name of the unknown God) him declare I unto 
you, the God that made the world, and all things in it, the Lord of hea- 
ven and earth F rom which place we may upon firm Scripture au- 
thority conclude these two things: first, that by the unknown God of 
the Athenians was meant the only true God, he who made the world 
and all things in it; who in all probability was therefore styled by them 
“Ayvwotos Oz0g, the unknown God—because he is not only invisible, but 
also incomprehensible by mortals ; of whom Josephus against Appion! 
writeth thus, that he is duvapes wovoy july yrm@iuos, omoLos O8 natu ovol— - 
av &yyaotos, knowable to us only by the effects of his power, but, as to 
his own essence, unknowable or incomprehensible.—But when in Dion 
Cassius the God of the Jews is said to be &¢géytog xai wevd75, not only in- 
visible, ‘but also ineffable, and when he is called in Lucan, Incertus 
Deus, an uncertain God—the reason hereof seems to have been, not 
only because there was no image of him, but also because he was not 
vulgarly then known by any proper name, the 'Tetragrammaton being 
religiously forborn amongst the Jews in common use, that it might not 
be profaned. And what some learned men have here mentioned upon 
this occasion, of the Pagans sometimes sacrificing xgocnzort Fe, to 
the proper and convenient god—without signifying any name, seems to 
be nothing to this purpose; that proceeding only from a superstitious 
fear of these Pagans (supposing several gods to preside over several 
things) lest they should be mistaken in not applying to the right and 
proper god, in such certain cases, and so their devotion prove unsuc- 
cessful and ineffectual. But that this unknown God is here said to 
be ignorantly worshipped by the Athenians, is to be understood chiefly 
in regard of their Polytheism fand idolatry. The second thing, that 
may be concluded from hence, is this, that these Athenian Pagans did 
evosGety, religiously worship the true God, the Lord of heaven and earth 
—and so we have a Scripture confutation also of that opinion, that the 
Pagans did not at all worship the supreme God. 


Lastly, St. Paul, citing this passage out of Aratus, a heathen poet, 
concerning Zeus or Jupiter, 


> ed ‘ x ’ 3 ‘ 
Tov yoo xo yevog éousy——__—_—_— 


For we are his offspring—and interpreting the same of the true God, 
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‘in whom we live and move, and have our being ;’” we have also here 
a plain Scripture acknowledgement, that by the Zeus of the Greekish 
Pagans was sometimes at least meant the true god. And, indeed, that 
Aratus’s Zeus was neither a man born in Crete nor in Arcadia, but 
the Maker and supreme Governor of the whole world, is evident both 
from the antecedent and the subsequent verses. For Aratus’s pheno- 
mena begins thus : 





"Ex Mos aozaperto 


(which in Tully’s version is “ab Jove musarum primordia”) and then 
follows a description of this Zeus or Jupiter : 





‘ > ’ ae »- 

Tov ovdemot uvdges éamev 
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Tac 5° avPownwv ayogai, ueotn 0 Falacoa, * 
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Kut hipéveg* mavtn 0& Avog xezonjueda martes ° 
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Tov yO “ol yévog EousEy. 


To this sense: Him, of whom we men are never silent; and of whom 
all things are full, he permeating and pervading all, and being every 
where ; and whose beneficence we all constantly make use of and en- 
joy; for we are also his offspring —Where Theon the scholiast writeth 
thus: mevu mgemovtws 0 “Agatos thy Tay KoTew JiskEvar ushhow Ieow, 
TOY MATE9a TOLTHY xoi SnuLovgyor, Jia, ~v moeWMtoLg mQocpuret* Ala O8 viY 
tov Anuoveyoy axovotéoy' Aratus being about to declare the position 
of the stars, doth, in the first place, very decorously and becomingly 
invoke Zeus, the father and maker of them: for by Zeus is here to be 
understood the Demiurgus of the world—or, as he afterward expresseth 
it, 6 ta marta Inuoveyjcas Feos, the God who made all things.—Not- 
withstanding which, we must confess, that this scholiast there adds, 
that some of these passages of the poet, and even that cited by the 
apostle, tov yug yévog éouéy, may be understood also in another sense, of 
the Zevs puowos, the physical Jupiter ; that is, the air; but without the 
least shadow of probability, and for no other reason as we conceive, but 
only to show his philological skill. However, this is set down by him, 
in the first place, as the genuine and proper sense of these words: 
I1g0¢ 10 natno avdodv te PeGvte* zi yxQ uitog Tatra eOnuroveyyoe meds TO 
toig avFouorg Breopihés, wvtOv ay xlyFeinuer, avtoy matéga xoat Snurovgyor 
éxiyoapousrvon* This agreeth with that title of Jupiter, when he is 
called the father of gods and men: for if he made us, and all these 
other things for our use, we may be called his, and also style him our 
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father and maker.”’—And that this was the only notion, which the poet 
here had of Zeus or Jupiter, appears undeniably also from the’ follow- 
ing words ; as, 


0 5° av0g avPowmoos 





Agtva onuativer 


Who, as a kind and benign father, showeth lucky signs to men ;— 
which to understand of the air were very absurd. And, 


24 ‘ , , sy > 3 , 
Avtosg yao Tays Onuat ey OVOAYO EoTNOLEEY 
w ’ > ' 2 aes ‘ 
Aotoo. Ovaxgivas’ éoxsyato 0° eto éyvavtoy 
> 

Aatéous * 


For he also hath fastened the signs in heaven, distinguishing constella- 
tions, and having appointed stars to rise and set at several times of the 
year.—And from this, 


2 ~ o , 
TO wy cst WOGTOY TE xO VOTHTOY thacxorTOL, 


Therefore is he always propitiated and placated both first and last.— 
Upon which the scholiast thus: tows 0é ano tay onovddy, 1H THY per 
mowtny cnovdny sivas Seay tov Olvunion, Sevtéoay 08 jowur, xal teitny 
As swtijgog* This perhaps refers to the libations, in that the first of 
them was for the heavenly gods, the second for heroes, and the last for 
Jupiter the Saviour.—From whence it plainly appears also, that the 
Pagans in their sacrifices (or religious rites) did not forget Jupiter the 
Saviour, that is the supreme God. 
Lastly, from his concluding thus ; 


~ , ~ Wael ow , > 
Xaios mateo wseya Favs, uty avFowmoro overag’ 


Where the supreme God is saluted, as the great wonder of the world, 
and interest of mankind. 

Wherefore it is evident from Aratus’s context, that by his Zeus or 
Jupiter was really meant the supreme God, the maker of the whole 
world ; which being plainly confirmed also by St. Paul and the Scrip- 
ture, ought to be a matter out of controversy amongst us. Neither 
is it reasonable to think, that Aratus was singular in this, but that he 
spake according to the received theology of the Greeks, and that 
not only amongst philosophers and learned men, but even the vulgar 
also. Nor do we think, that that prayer of the ancient Athenians, 
commended by M. Atonninus for its simplicity, is to be understood oth- 
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wise, !"Yoov voor & giles Zei, ota tig agoteas tay “AInvalor xab tor 
aedi@r, Rain, rain, O good (or gracious) Jupiter upon the fields and 
pastures of the Athenians :—upon which the Emperor thus : ito ov da 
evyeo Pau, 7 oUTws Umhas xa éhevFegmg* We should either not pray at 
all (to God) or else thus plainly and freely —And since the Latins had 
the very same notion of Jupiter, that the Greeks had of Zeus, it cannot 
be denied, but that they commonly by their Jupiter also understood the 
one supreme God, the Lord of heaven and earth. We know nothing, 
that can be objected against this from the Scripture, unless it should 
be that passage of St. Paul,? “ In the wisdom of God the world by wis- 
dom knew not God.” But the meaning thereof is no other than this, 
that the generality of the world before Christianity, by their natural 
light, and contemplation of the works of God, did not attain to such a 
practical knowledge of God, as might both free them from idolatry, and 
effectually bring them to a holy life. 

XXXII. But in order toa fuller explication of this Pagan theology,® 
and giving yet a more satisfactory account concerning it, there are 
three heads requisite to be insisted on ; first, that the intelligent Pagans 
worshipped the one supreme God under many several names ; second- 
ly, that besides this one God, they worshipped also many gods, that 
were indeed inferior deities subordinate to him; thirdly, that they wor- 
shipped both the supreme and inferior gods, in images, statues and 
symbols, sometimes abusively called also gods. We begin with the 
first, that the supreme God amongst the Pagans was Polyonymous, and 
worshipped under several personal names, according to several notions — 
and considerations of him, from his several attributes and powers, man- 
ifestations, and effects in the world. 

It hath been already observed out of Origen,‘ that not only the 
Egyptians, but also the Syrians, Persians, Indians, and other barbarian 
Pagans, had, beside their vulgar theology, another more arcane and re- 
condite one, amongst their priests and learned men; and that the same 
was true concerning the Greeks and Latins also, is unquestionably evi- 
dent from that account, that hath been given by us of philosophic theolo- 
gy; where, by the vulgar theology of the Pagans, we understand not only 
their mythical or fabulous, but also their political or civil theology, it 
being truly affirmed by St. Austin concerning both these, ° “‘ Et civilis 
et fabulosa ambe fabulose sunt, ambeque civiles;’’ That both the 


1 Lib, v. sect. 5. (sect. & p. 146.) 
2 1 Corinth. 1: 21. 3 P. 314, 315. 4 P..114, 115. 
* Civ. D. lib. iv. cap. viii. (lib. v. cap. viii. p. 120. tom. vii. oper.) 
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fabulous theology of the Pagans was in part their civil, and their civil 
was fabulous.—And by their more arcane and recondite theology, is 
doubtless meant that, which they conceived to be the natural and true 
theology. Which distinction of the natural and true theology, from the 
civil and political, as it was acknowledged by all the ancient Greek 
philosophers, but more expressly by Antistines, Plato, Aristotle, and 
the Stoics; so was it owned and much insisted upon, both by Scevola, 
that famous Roman Pontifex, and by Varro, that most learned antiqua- 
ry; they both agreeing, that the civil theology then established by the 
Roman laws was only the theology of the vulgar, but not the true ; and 
that there was another theology besides it, called by them natural, which 
was the theology of wise men and of truth: nevertheless granting a 
necessity, that in cities and commonwealths, besides this natural and 
true theology (which the generality of the vulgar were incapable of) 
there should be another civil or political theology, accommodate to 
their apprehensions; which civil theology differed from the natural, on- 
ly by a certain mixture of fabulosity in it, and was therefore looked upon 
by them as a middle, betwixt the natural and the fabulous or poetical 
theology. 

Wherefore it was acknowledged, that the vulgar theology of the 
Pagans, that is, not only their fabulous, but even their civil also, was 
oftentimes very discrepant from the natural and true theology ; though 
the wise men amongst them, in all ages, endeavored as much as they 
could, to dissemble and disguise this difference, and by allegorizing 
the poetic fables of the gods, to bring that theology into some seeming 
conformity with the natural and philosophic ; but what they could not 
m this way reconcile, was by them excused upon the necessity of the 
vulgar. 

The fabulous theology both of the Greeks and Romans did not on- 
ly generate all the other gods, but even Jupiter himself also, their su- 
preme Numen, it assigning him both a father and a mother, a grand- 
father, and a grandmother. And though the Romans did not plainly 
adopt this into their civil theology, yet are they taxed by St. Austin! 
for suffering the statue of Jupiter’s nurse to be kept in the capitol 
for a religious monument. And however this differed nothing at all 
froin that atheistic doctrine of Evemerus,? That all the gods were real- 
ly no other than mortal men,—yet was it tolerated and connived at by 
the politicians, in the way of necessary compliance with the vulgar, it 
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being so extremely difficult for them to conceive any such living being 
or animal, as was never made, and without beginning. Insomuch, that 
Callimachus,! who would by no means admit of Jupiter’s sepulchre, 
either in Crete or Arcadia (but looked upon it as a foul reproach to 
him) for this reason, 


‘ ‘ > , 
Sv 0& ov Fuves* eoor yao wisi, 


Because he was immortal and could never die ;—did notwithstanding 
himself attribute a temporary generation and nativity to him, as Origen? 
and others observe. Nevertheless, the generality of the more civilized 
and intelligent Pagans, and even of the poets themselves, did all this 
while constantly retain thus much of the natural and true theology 
amongst them, that Jupiter was the father both of gods and men; that 
is, the maker of the whole world, and consequently himself without 
father, eternal and unmade, according to that Peleadean oracle before 
cited out of Pausanias, 


‘ 3 , 
Zevg Hv, Zevg éot, Zevg Eooetae’ 





Again, the civil theology of the Pagans, as well as the poetic, had 
not only many fantastic gods in it, but also an appearance of a plurality 
of independent deities ; it making several supreme in their several ter- 
ritories and functions ; as one to be the chief ruler over the heavens, an- 
other over the air and winds, another over the sea, and another over the 
earth and hell; one to be the giver of corn, another of wine; one the 
god of learning, another the god of pleasure, and another the god of 
war ; and so for all other things. But the natural theology of the Pa- 
gans (so called) though it did admit a plurality of gods too, in a certain 
sense, that is, of inferior deities subordinate to one supreme; yet did it 
neither allow of more independent deities than one, nor own any gods 
at all, but such as were natural, that is, such as had a real existence in 
nature and the world without, and not in men’s opinion only. And 
these Varro? concluded to be no other than, first, the Soul of the world, 
and then the animated parts thereof superior to men; that is, one su- 
preme universal Numen unmade, and other particular generated gods, 
such as stars, demons, and heroes. Wherefore all the other gods be- 
sides these are frequently exploded by Pagan writers (as Cicero and 
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others) under the name of dii poetici, that is, not philosophical, but po- 
etical gods ; and dii commentitii and fictitii, that is, not natural and re- 
al, but feigned and fictitious gods.—T hey in the mean time giving this 
account of them, that they were indeed nothing else but so many seve- 
ral names and notions of one supreme Numen, according to his seve- 
ral powers and various manifestations, and effects in the world: it be- 
ing thought fit by the wisdom of the ancient Pagan theologers, that all 
those manifold glories and perfections of the Deity should not be hud- 
dled up, and as it were crowded and crumpled together, in one general 
acknowledgement of an invisible Being, the maker of the world, but that 
they should be distinctly and severally displayed, and each of them 
adored singly and apart; and this too (for the greater pomp and solem- 
nity) under so many personal names. Which perhaps the unskilful 
and sottish might mistake, not only for so many real arid substantial, 
but also independent and self-existent deities. 

We have before proved, that one and the same supreme God, in the 
Egyptian theology, had several proper and personal names given him, 
according to several notions of him, and his several powers and effects; 
Jamblichus himself, in that passage already cited, plainly affirming 
thus much; ! 6 dyjucoveyixos vote, etc. ty apary TaY xexovUMsywY Loywv 
JUvauw sic pas &yar, Auov nate Thy Tov Aiyuntion yhacouy héystoL, oUY- 
tela 08 awevdas Exnota xai teyvinds DIX ayuda Js mountixos wv OatgLG 
nndytal, nob cddac Or” Gdkac Suveusic te nod évegysiac, énwrvuuiac tye’ the 
demiurgical Mind and president of Truth, as with wisdom it proceed- 
eth to generation, and bringeth forth the hidden power of the occult 
reasons, contained within itself into light, is called in the Egyptian lan- 
guage Ammon ; as it artificially effects all things with truth, Phtha; as 
it is productive of good things, Osiris; besides which it hath also seve- 
ral other names, according to its other powers and energies :—as, 
namely, Neith, (or according to Proclus’s copy, Nytdus, Neithas) the 
tutelar god of the city Sais, from whence probably the Greek “4dnvé 
was derived, (the Athenians being said to have been at first a colony 
of these Saites) and this is the Divine wisdom diffusing itself through 
all. So likewise Serapis, which though some would have to be the sun, 
is by others plainly described as an universal Numen. As Aristides in 
his eighth oration upon this god Serapis; 2 0% mév by tis peyodns mQ0s 
Aiyintg modewg mokitos, xa Eve tovtoy avaxahotor Aia* ot ovx amolég- 
Aevro Suveuer wegitth, Ghdo Sie TavT@Y HxEL, nob TO MaY mMENhijQunE* THY 
yao adhwy Fav Oijonrtar ob Ouvomers TE xod Towed, nod &Ahoug éx” Gah Ov— 
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Sowmo vahotaw, 6 58 Woneg xoguvparos navtwr, agzacs nal mégata Exec. 
They, who inhabit the great city in Egypt, call upon this god Serapis 
as their only Jupiter, he being supposed to be no way defective in 
power, but to pervade all things, and to fill the whole universe. And 
whereas the powers and honors of the other gods are divided, and some 
of them are invoked for one thing, and some for another ; this is looked 
upon by them as the Corypheus of all the gods, who contains the be- 
ginning and end of all things, and who is able to supply all wants.— 
Cneph is also described by Eusebius! as that Divine Intellect, which 
was the Demiurgus of the world, and which giveth life to all things, as 
he is by Plutarch? said to be &yévvntoc, or unmade—so that this was al- 
so another Egyptian name of God; as likewise was Emeph and Eicton 
in Jamblichus ;? though these may be severally distinguished into a 
trinity of Divine hypostases. Lastly, when Isis, which was sometimes 
called Multimammea, and made all over full’of breasts, to signify her 
feeding all things, thus describes herself in Apuleius,‘ ‘‘ Summa numi- 
num, prima celitum, deorum dearumque facies uniformis, cujus numen 
unicum multiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo totus veneratur 
orbis ;” as she plainly makes herself to be the supreme Deity, so doth 
she intimate, that all the gods and goddesses were compendiously con- 
tained in her alone, and that she (i. e. the supreme God) was wor- 
shipped under several personal names, and with different rites, over the 
whole Pagan world.—Moreover, this is particularly noted concerning 
the Egyptians by Damascius,° the philosopher, that to voytoy dimonxa— 
ow tic wohh@y Fea idcorytac, they multiplied the first Intelligible (or the 
supreme Deity) breaking and dividing the same into the names and 
properties of many gods.—Now, the Egyptian theology was in a man- 
ner the pattern of all the rest, but especially of those European theolo- 
gies of the Greeks and Romans. . 

Who likewise, that they often made many gods of one, is evident 
from their bestowing so many proper and personal names upon each of 
those inferior gods of theirs; the sun, and the moon, and the earth; 
the first whereof, usually called Apollo, had therefore this epithet of 
modvevyuoc, commonly given to him, the god with many names.— 
Which many proper names of his Macrobius insisteth upon in his Sa- 





1 Ex Porphyrio, Prepar. Evangel. lib. iii. cap. xi. p. 115. 
2 De Iside et Osiride, p. 357. oper. 

3 De Myster. gypt. sect. 8. cap. iii. p. 158. 

4 Metamorph, lib. xii. p. 258, 259. edit. Elmenhorsti. 
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turnalia, though probably making more of them than indeed they were. 
And the moon was not only so called, but also Diana, and Lucina, and 
Hecate, and otherwise; insomuch that this goddess also hath been 
styled Polyonymous as well as her brother, the sun. And lastly, the 
earth, besides those honorary titles, of bona dea, and magna dea, 
and mater deorum, the good goddess, and the great goddess, and the 
mother of the gods, was multiplied by them into those many goddesses, 
of Vesta, and Rhea, and Cybele, and Ceres, and Proserpine, and Ops, 
etc. And for this cause was she thus described by AXschylus ;! 





Kai Doia noliay ovouetay woo plo. * 
Et Tellus multorum nominum facies una. 


Now if these inferior gods of the Pagans had each of them so many 
personal names bestowed upon them, much more might the supreme 
God be polyonymous amongst them; and so indeed he was commonly 
styled, as that learned grammarian Hesychius intimates, upon that 
word IZolvavypor, ty wovada ovtws éxukouy, xai éniPetoy “Anddwyos, they 
called the Monad thus, and it was also the epithet of Apollo—where, 
by the Monad according to the Pythagoric language, is meant the su- 
preme Deity, which was thus styled by the Pagans zoAvwyvuoy, the Be- 
ing that hath many names.—And accordingly Cleanthes thus begin- 
neth that forecited hymn of his to him, 


le > 2 
Kiser” eFavetwr, wolvovupe, 


Thou most glorious of all the immortal gods, who art called by many 
names.—And Zeno, his master, in Laertius,” expressly declareth, 0 Qe- 
0g moddais meoonyogios ovowcteror xatx tug Suess, God is called by 
many several names, according to his several powers and virtues— 
whose instances shall be afterwards taken notice of. Thus also the 
writer De Mundo ;? Eic 62 wy wolvavupos éotr, xatovouatomevos tors mate— 
ov makow ansg autos veoyust. God, theugh he be but one, is polyony- 
mous, and variously denominated from his several attributes, and the 
effects produced by him. ‘‘ Quacunque voles (saith Seneca,‘ illi pro- 
pria nomina aptabis, vim aliquam effectumque celestium rerum conti- 
nentia. ‘Tot appellationes ejus possunt esse quot munera.” You may 
1 In Prometheo vincto, p. 29. edit. Guil. Canteri. Antwerp, 1580. 12mo. 
2 Lib. vii. segm. 147. p. 458. 
3 Cap. vii. p. 866. tom. i. oper. Aristot. 
4 De Ben. lib. i. (cap. vii. p. 427. tom. i. oper.) 
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give God whatsoever proper names you please, so they si some 
force and effect of heavenly things. He may have as ma es as 
he hath manifestations, offices and gifts—Macrobius,! also, from the 


authority of Virgil, thus determines, unius Dei effectus varios pro variis 
censendos esse (or, as Vossius corrects it, censeri) numinibus,” that 
the various effects of one God were taken for several gods—that is, ex- 
pressed by several personal names; as he there aflirmeth, the divers 
virtues of the sun to have given names to divers gods, because they 
gave occasion for the sun to be called by several proper and personal 
names. We shall conclude with that of Maximus ‘Madaurensis,” be- 
fore cited out of St. Austin: ‘‘ Hujus virtutes per mundanum opus 
diffusas nos multis vocabulis invocamus, quoniam nomen ejus propriura 
ignoramus. Ita fit, ut dum ejus quasi quedam membra carptim variis 
“supplicationibus prosequimur, totum colere profecto videamur.” The 
virtues of this one supreme God, diffused throughout the whole world, 
we (Pagans) invoke under many several names, because we are igno- 
rant what his proper name is. Wherefore we thus worshipping his 
several divided members, must needs be judged to worship him whole, 
we leaving out nothing of him.—With which latter words seemeth 
to agree that of the poet, wherein Jupiter thus bespeaks the other gods: 


Ceelicole, mea membra, Dei; quos nostra potestas 
Officiis divisa facit. 


Where it is plainly intimated, that the many Pagan gods were but the 
several divided members of the supreme Deity, whether because, ac- 
cording to the Stoical sense, the real and natural gods were all but 
parts of the mundane soul; or else because all those other fantastic 
gods were nothing but personal names, given to the several powers, vir- 
tues, and offices of the one supreme. 

Now the several names of God, which the writer De Mundo? in- 
stanceth in, to prove him polyonymous, are first of all such as these ; 
Boortoioc, and Aatgunutos, the Thunderer and Lightner, “Tétvog, the 
Giver of Rain, °Eaimcgnvoc, the Bestower of fruits, Zodsets, the Keeper 
of cities, Meiizios, the Mild and Placable—under which notion they 
sacrificed no animals to him, but only the fruits of the earth; together 
with many other such epithets, as Pélvog, Zév10c, Srgatv0s, Toomauovyos, 
Kadagoros, si Spee etc. and, Se hs he is called pheven and Elevdé- 
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gvoc, Saviour and Assertor.—Answerably to which, Jupiter had many 
such names given him also by the Latins, as Victor, Invictus, Opitulus, 
Stator; the true meaning of which last, (according to Seneca!) was not 
that, which the historians pretend, ‘ quod post votum susceptum, acies 
Romanorum fugientium stetit,” because once after vows and prayers 
offered to him, the flying army of the Romans was made to stand— 
“ sed quod stant beneficio ejus omnia,” but because all things by means 
of him stand firm and are established.—F or which same reason he was 
called also by them (as St. Austin informs us)? Centupeda, as it were, 
standing firm upon an hundred feet; and Tigillus, the beam, prop, and 
supporter of the world——He was styled also by the Latins (amongst 
other titles) Almus and Ruminus,? 7. e. He that nourisheth all things 
as it were with his breasts—Again, that writer De Mundo addeth 
another sort of names,’ which God was called by ; as Avayxn, Necessity 
—because he is an immoveable essence, though Cicero gives another 
reason for that appellation ; “‘ Interdum Deum necessitatem appellant, 
quia nihil aliter esse possit, atque ab eo constitutum sit;’’ they some- 
times call God Necessity, because nothing can be otherwise, than as it 
is by him appointed.—Likewise Eiwaguévy, because all things are by 
him connected together, and proceed from him unhinderably. Jex- 
euuevy, because, all things in the world are by him determined, and 
nothing left infinite (or undetermined.) Motga, because he makes an 
apt division and distribution of all things. Adgectee, because his pow- 
er is such, as that none can possibly avoid or escape him. Lastly, that 
ingenious fable, (as he calls it) of the three fatal sisters, Clotho, Lach- 
esis, and Atropos, according to him, meant nothing but God neither, 
tavie 5& mavta éotly ovy GAdo 1, TANY 6 Osdc, xadaneg xa 6 yévvaitos 
Ihotwr pyst; all this is nothing else but God, as the noble and generous 
Plato also intimates, when he affirmeth God to contain the beginning, 
and middle, and end of all.things.—And_ both Cicero and Seneca tell 
us, that, amongst the Latins, God was not only called Fatum, but also 
Natura, and Fortuna. “‘ Quid aliud est natura (saith Seneca®) quam 
Deus, et divina ratio, toti mundo et partibus ejus inserta?”’ What is 
nature else, but God and the Divine Reason, inserted into the whole 
world and all its several parts ?—He adding, that God and nature were 
no more two different things, than Anneusand Seneca. And, “ Non- 
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nunquam Deum (saith Cicero) Fortunam appellant quod efficiat multa 
improvisa, et nec opinata nobis, propter obscuritatem ignorationemque 
causarum ;” they sometimes call God also by the name of fortune, be- 
cause he surpriseth us in many events, and bringeth to pass things 
unexpected to us, by reason of the obscurity of causes and our igno- 
rance.—Seneca thus concludes concerning these, and the like names 
of God, ‘Omnia ejusdem Dei nomina sunt, varie utentis sua potestate ;” 
these are all names of one and the same God, variously manifesting his 
power. ‘ 

But concerning most of these forementioned names of God, and 
such as are like to them, it was rightly observed by St. Austin, that! 
they had no such appearance or show of many distinct gods ;” “‘ Hee 
omnia cognomina imposueruent uni Deo, propter causas potestatesque 
diversas, non tamen propter tot res, etiam tot deos eum esse coegerunt,” 
etc. Though the Pagans imposed all these several names upon one 
God, in respect of his several powers, yet did they not therefore seem 
to make so many gods of them; as if Victor were one god, and Invictus 
another god, and Centupeda another god, and Tigillus another, and 
Ruminus another, etc. Wherefore there are other names of God used 
amongst the Pagans, which have a greater show and appearance of so 
many distinct deities, not only because they are proper names, but also 
‘because each of them had their peculiar temples appropriated to them, 
and their different rites of worship. Now these are of two sorts ; first, 
such as signify the Deity according to its universal and all-comprehen- 
ding nature ; and, secondly, such as denote the same only according to 
certain particular powers, manifestations, and effects of it in the world. 
Of the first kind there are not afew. For, first of all, Pan, as the very 
word plainly implies him to be a universal Numen, and as he was sup- 
posed to be the Harmostes of the whole world, or to play upon the 
world as a musical instrument, according to that of Orpheus’ or Ono- 
macritus) 


“Aguoviay xoouoro xgexwv qprlonaiyuove woknh, 


So we have before showed, that by him the Arcadians and Greeks 
meant, not the corporeal world inanimate, nor yet as endued with a 
senseless nature only, but as proceeding from an intellectual principle 
or Divine spirit, which framed it harmoniously ; and as being still kept 
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in tune, acted and governed by the same. Which therefore is said to 
be the universal pastor and shepherd of all mankind, and of the whole 
world, according to that other Orphic passage, 


, > , ‘ ee ’ ~ 
Boozoy avFounwy yeveny, xo atégQuova yaray. 
Pascens humanum genus, ac sine limite terram. 


And this Pan Socrates, in Plato’s Phedrus, plainly invokes as the su- 
preme Numen. Pan therefore is the one only God (for there cannot 
possibly be more than one Pan, more than one all or universe) who 
contained all within himself, displayed all from himself, framing the 
world harmoniously, and who is in manner all things. 

Again, Janus, whom the Romans first invoked in all their sacrifices 
and prayers, and who was never omitted, whatsoever god they sacrificed 
unto, was unquestionably many times taken for a universal Numen, as 
in this of Martial,} 


Nitidique sator pulcherrime mundi. 
And again in this of Ovid ;* 


Quicquid ubique vides, celum, mare, nubila, terras, 
Omnia sunt nostra clausa patentque manu : 
Me penes est unum vasti custodia mundi. 


From which passages it also appears, that Janus was not the mere 
senseless and inanimate matter of the world, but a principle presiding 
over it. And without doubt all the beginnings of things were there- 
fore referred to this Janus, because he was accounted the most an- 
cient god, and the beginning of all things. St. Austin concluding him 
to be the same with Jupiter, therefore quarrels with the Pagans, (that 
is with their civil theology,) for thus making two gods of one: *““Cum 
ergo Janus mundus sit, et Jupiter mundus sit, unusque sit mundus, 
quare duo dii sunt Janus et Jupiter? Quare seorsum habent templa, 
seorsum aras, diversa sacra, dissimiliasimulacra ? Si propterea, qui alia 
vis est primordiorum, alia causarum, ex illa Jani, ex ista Jovis nomen, 
accepit ; nunquid si unus homo in diversis rebus duas habeat potestates, 
aut duas artes, (quia singularum diversa vis est) ideo duo dicuntur arti- 
fices ?”’ etc. Since therefore Janus is the world, and Jupiter is the 
world, and there is but one worid, how can Janus and Jupiter be two 
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gods? Why have they their temples apart, their altars apart, distinct 
sacred things, and statues of different forms? If because the force of 
beginnings is one, and the force of causes another, he is therefore cal- 
Jed Janus from the former, and Jupiter from the latter ; I ask whether 
or no, if one man have two several arts about different things, he there- 
fore be to be called two artificers? Or is there any more reason, why 
one and the same god, having two powers, one over the beginnings of 
things, and another over the causes, should therefore be accounted two 
gods ?’—Where, when Jupiter and Janus are both said to be the world, 
this is to be understood properly not of the matter, but the soul or mind 
of the world, as St. Austin himself elsewhere declares; ‘“‘ Sit Jupiter 
corporei hujus mundi animus, qui universam istam molem, ex quatuor 
elementis constructam atque compactam, implet et movet ;” Let Jupiter 
be the mind of this corporeal world, which both filleth and moveth that 
whole bulk, compounded and made up of the four elements.—Never- 
theless, as the soul and body both together are called the man, so was 
the whole animated world, by the Pagans, called God. Now the fore- 
mentioned argumentation of St. Austin, though it be good against the 
Pagans’ civil theology, yet their own arcane and natural theology was 
unconcerned in it, that plainly acknowledging all to be but one God, 
which for certain reasons was worshipped under several names, and 
with different rites. Wherefore Janus and Jupiter, being really but 
different names for one and the supreme God, that conjecture of Sal- 
masius seems very probable, that the Romans derived their Janus from 
Zavoc, the AStolian Jupiter. 

Genius was also another of the twenty select Roman gods; and 
that this was likewise a universal Numen, containing the whole nature 
of things, appears from this of Festus,? “‘Genium appellabant Deum, qui 
vim obtineret rerumomnium generandarum ;” ‘They called that God, 
who hath the power of begetting or producing all things, Genius.—And 
3St. Austin also plainly declareth Genius to be the same with Jupiter ; 
that is, to be but another name for the one supreme God; ‘‘ Cum alio 
loco [Varro] dicit, Genium esse uniuscujusque animum rationalem; 
talem autem mundi animum Deum esse, ad hoc idem utique revocat, ut 
tanquam universalis Genius, ipse mundi animus esse credatur. Hicest 
igitur, quem appellant Jovem.”—And afterwards, “‘ Restat ut eum 
singulariter et excellenter dicant deum Genium, quem dicunt mundi 
animum ; ac per hoc Jovem.’ When Varro elsewhere calleth the 

1C, D. 1. iv..c. xi. (p. 76.) 

2 De Verborum Significat. lib. vii. p. 292. edit. Godofredi. 

3C. D. 1. vii. c. xiii. (p. 132.) 
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rational mind of every one, a genius, and affirmeth such a mind of the 
whole world, to be God ; he plainly implieth, that God is the universal 
Genius of the world, and that Genius and Jupiter are the same. And 
though Genius be sometimes used for the mind of every man, yet the 
god Genius, spoken of by way of excellency, can be no other than the 
mind of the whole world, or Jupiter. 

Again, that Curonos or Saturn was no particular Deity, but the 
universal Numen of the whole world, is plainly affirmed by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, where commending the fertility of Italy, he writeth 
thus : loddéy oby Pavuactoy tog nohaiovs isoay imohaBeiy tov Kodvov 
THY YOQaY TULTHY, TOY Usv Jaiwove TOVTOY OiousvoUs sivas MaoHS EvDOLMOVLAS 
Jotijon, xal minowtyy uvPoumor* site Xoovoy avtoy Set xadsiv, wo “EdAnves 
asvotow, site Koovoy wg “Paucitor, wiouy 08 megistdnpote thy tov xocuouv 
prow, ondtEgoy ev Tg Gvoruecor’ Wherefore it is no wonder, if the an- 
cients thought this country to be sacred to Saturn, they supposing this 
god to be the giver and perfecter of all happiness to men; whether we 
ought to call him Chronos, as the Greeks will have it, or Cronos, as 
the Romans ; he being either way such a god, as comprehends the 
whole nature of the world. — But the word Saturn was Hetrurian 
(which language was originally Oriental) and being derived from \nd 
signifies hidden ; so that by Saturn was meant that hidden principle of 
the universe, which containeth all things ; and he was therefore called 
by the Romans Deus Latius, the hidden God—as the wife of Saturn 
in the pontifical books is Latia Saturni, and the land itself (which in 
the Hetrurian language was Saturnia) is in the Roman Latium ; from 
whence the inhabitants were called Latins, which is as much as to say, 
the worshippers of the hidden God. Moreover, that Saturn could not 
be inferior to Jupiter, according to the fabulous theology, is plain from 
hence, because he is therein said to have been his father. But then 
the question will be, how Saturn and Jupiter could be both of them 
one and the same universal Numen? ‘To which there are several an- 
swers. For, first, Plato, who propounds this difficulty in his Cratylus, 
solves it thus ; that by Jupiter here is to be understood the soul of the 
world, which, according to his theology, was derived from a perfect 
and eternal mind or intellect (which Chronos is interpreted to be) as 
Chronos also depended upon Uranus or Ceelus, the supreme heavenly 
God, or first original Deity. — So that Plato here finds his trinity of 
Divine hypostases, archical and universal, Tuyadorv, Nots and Puyn, 
in Uranus, Chronos and Zeus; or Ceelus, Saturn and Jupiter. Others 
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conceive, that, according to the plainer and more simple sense of He- 
siod’s Theogonia, that Jupiter, who, together with Neptune and Pluto, 
is said to have been the son of Saturn, was not the supreme Deity, nor 
the soul of the world neither, but only the AXther, as Neptune was the 
sea, and Pluto the earth. All which are said to have been begotten 
by Chronos or Saturn, the son of Uranus ; that is as much as to say, 
by the hidden virtue of the supreme heavenly God. But the writer, 
De Mundo,! though making Jupiter to be the first and supreme God, 
yet (taking Chronos to signify immensity of duration or eternity) will 
have Jupiter to be the sen of Chronos in this sense, because he doth 
Oujnery & aidvos atéguovos sig Etegov aidve, continue from one eternity to 
another—se that Chronos and Zeus are to him in a manner one and 
the same thing. But we are apt to think, that no ingenious and learned 
Pagan, who well understood the natural theology, would deny, but that 
the best answer of all to this difficulty is this, that there is no coherent 
sense to be made of all things in the fabulous theology. St. Austin,” 
from Varro, gives us this account of Saturn, that it is he, who produc- 
eth from himself continually the hidden seeds and forms of things, and 
reduceth or receiveth them again into himself; which some think to 
have been the true meaning of that fable concerning Saturn, his de- 
‘vouring his male children, because the forms of these corporeal things 
are perpetually destroyed, whilst the material parts (signified by the 
female) still remain. However, it is plain, that this was but another 
Pagan adumbration of the Deity, that being also sometimes thus defined 
‘by them, as St. Austin likewise informs us, °“‘ Sinus quidam nature in 
seipso continens omnia,” a certain bosom, or deep hollow, and inward 
wecess of nature, which containeth within itself all things—And St. 
Austin himself concludes, that according to this Varronian notion of 
‘Saturn likewise, the Pagans’ Jupiter and Saturn were really but one 
and the same Numen. De Civ. D. |. vii. c. xiii. Wherefore we may 
with good reason affirm, that Saturn was another name for the supreme 
God amongst the Pagans, it signifying that secret and hidden power,* 
which comprehends, pervades, and supports the whole world ; and 
which produceth the seeds or seminal principles and forms of all things 
from sitnas Vina} also Uranus or Celus was plainly yeh asain name 





I aS, vii. p. 69. tom. i, oper. Arietot: 
2 De Civit. Dei. Jib. vii. cap. xiii. p, 132. tom. vii. oper. 
3 C.D. 14. iv. c. xiii [p. 77.] 


4 Thus in that old inscription, optimus MAXIMUS CEHLUS ETERNUS 
JUPITER. 
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for the same supreme Deity ; (or the first Divine hypostasis) compre- 
hending the whole. 

In the next place, though it be true, that Minerva be sometimes 
taken for a particular god, or for God according to a particular mani- 
festation of him in the Auther, (as shall be showed afterwards ;) yet 
was it often taken also for the supreme God, according to his most gen- 
eral notion, or as a universal Numen diffusing himself through all 
things. Thus hath it been already proved, that Neith or Neithas was 
the same amongst the Egyptians, as Athena amongst the Greeks and 
Minerva amongst the Latins ; which that it was a universal Numen, 
appears from that Egyptian inscription in the temple of this god, “TI 
am all that was, is, and shall be.” And accordingly Athenagoras tells 
us, that Athena of the Greeks was 4 godrqo due névtar Sujxovoe, 
Wisdom passing and diffusing itself through all things—as in the book 
of Wisdom it is called 7 wevtwy texvitic, the Artifex of all things, and 
is said Oujxey xol yoosiy die navtwy, to pass and move through all 
things.— Wherefore this Athena.or Minerva of the Pagans was either 
the first supreme Deity, a perfect and infinite mind, the original of all 
things ; or else a second Divine hypostasis, the immediate offspring 
and first-begotten of that first original Deity. Thus Aristides in his 
oration upon Minerva, 2xavta uéy ovy tx xaddvote megt “ASnvéy te nat é 
"AInvas* nepahoaoy O& sinésiv, tov mavtoy Snuoveyov xat Baoiéws noiic 
gor. worn On povou* ov yao sizey & OTOV Ouotimov nojoEEv aVTAV* GAL 
aVAYWONTAS HUTOS sis aUTOY, BUEOS & MUIOU verve TE xol Tixtes THY Feo - 
wots tote porn BeBuiws yrvnoia tov mateos, é& ioov nai ouchoyourtos ‘Eauta 
tov yévoucs yevoutyn, etc. Wherefore all the most excellent things are 
in Minerva, and from her : but, to speak briefly of her, this is the only 
immediate offspring of the only maker and king of all things ; for he 
had none of equal honor with himself, upon whom he should beget her, 
and therefore retiring into himself, he begot her and brought her forth 
from himself: so that this is the only genuine offspring of the first father 


of all_—And again, Hivdagos 0 av pyot, Sebvay nate yeiga tov matQdg 


airy xodsCousyny, tas évtohag tois Seois anodéyerIou* ayyéhov méey yoo 
gots psilwy, 108 TOY ayyéhow aALoLS ohhoe ENLTGTTEL TLOWTH TAQ TOY maTQOS 
nagalauBavovon, avt snyntov twos ovUaa TOIs Fe0is xai sicaywyéews Otay 
xoat tovtov déy* Pindar also affirmeth concerning Minerva, that sitting 
at the right hand of her father, she there receiveth commands from 
him to be delivered to the gods. For she is greater than the angels, 
and commandeth them some one thing and some another, accordingly 
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as she had first received of her father ; she performing the office of an 
interpreter and introducer to the gods, when it is needful.—Where we 
may observe, by the way, that this word angel came to be in use 
amongst the Pagans from Jews and Christians, about this very age 
that Aristides lived in ; after which we meet with it frequently in the 
writings of their philosophers. Lastly, Aristides thus concludeth his 
oration upon Minerva ; ozcdov vag Stvauw tod Awe sivar déywr tig avtqy 
é# TOUTWY, OUx GY uaoTuvoL’ wuTE Te On wiMgohoysio Fu TUS éy wégEL TOGSELS 
autig Sunyotusvor, On0t Fert ta tov Arg Foye xowwa tov Avog sivou pious 
zat mo ASnvas* He that from what we have said will determine, that 
Minerva is as it were the power and virtue of Jupiter himself, will not 
err. Wherefore (not to enumerate all the minute things belonging to 
Minerva) we conclude thus concerning her, that all the works of Jupi- 
ter are common with Jupiter and Minerva. Wherefore that conceit, 
which the learned and industrious Vossius' sometimes seems to favor, 
that the Pagans’ universal Numen was no other than a senseless nature, 
or spermatic reason of the whole world, undirected by any higher intel- 
lectual principle (which is indeed no better than downright Atheism), 
is plainly confuted from hence, they making wisdom and understand- 
ing, under these names of Neith, Athena, and Minerva, to be either 
the absolutely supreme Deity, or the first begotten offspring of it. 

To Minerva may be added Apollo, who, though often taken for the 
sensible sun animated, and so an inferior deity, yet was not always un- 
derstood in this sense, nor indeed then when he was reckoned amongst 
the twelve consentes, because the sun was afterwards added to them, 
in the number of the eight select gods. And that he was sometimes 
taken for the supreme universal Numen, the maker of the sun and of 
the whole world, is plainly testified by Plutarch (who is a competent 
witness in this case, he being a priest of this Apollo), writing thus con- 
cerning him in his Defect of Oracles: Hite ijlu¢ éotin site xvgvog qAtou, 
ard} ATO, “OL ETEXELYR TOU Coutou MUVTOS, OLx ELKO ~aas.otY rov7s tous 
yoy avFowrovs, Oic attioc éatL VEVETEWS HAL TOO, XO TOU lvab KO Poovey. 
Whether Apollo be the sun, or whether he be the lord and father of 
the sun, placed far above all sensible and corporeal nature, it is not 
likely that he should now deny his oracles to them, to whom himself is 
the cause of generation and nourishment, of life and understanding. 

Moreover, Urania Aphrodite, the heavenly Venus or Love, was a 
universal Numen also, or another name of God, aécording to his more 
general notion, as comprehending the whole world ; it being the same 


! De Idolatr. lib. vii. cap. i. p. 718. 2 Pp, 413. 
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with that” Ego, or Love, which Orpheus, and others in Aristotle made 
to be the first original of all things: for it is certain, that the ancients 
distinguished concerning a double Venus and Love. Thus Pausanias 
in Plato’s Symposium :! “H psy yé mov mopecBvtéga xat aurtog Ovgavot 
Suyatng, iv 51 xod ovgaviar éxovopatouey* 7 OF vewtéga, Aiog zai Arowns, 
nv On mavOnuoy xalotusy* avoyxotor Or xai”Eowto, tov pév th Ergo auvEeg— 
yor, mavdnuoy oodas xalsioDar, toy dé, ovgaviov* There are two Venuses, 
and therefore two Loves; one the older and without a mother, the 
daughter of Uranus or heaven, which we call the heavenly Venus; an- 
other younger, begotten from Jupiter and Dione, which we call the 
vulgar Venus: and accordingly are there of necessity two Loves, an- 
swering to these two Venuses, the one vulgar, and the other heavenly. 
—The elder of these two Venuses 1s in Plato said to be senior to Ja- 
phet and Saturn, and by Orpheus? the oldest of all things, and zga@to¢ 
yevetwo, the first begetter of all—Upon which account, perhaps, it was 
called by the oriental nations Mylitta or Genitrix, as being the fruitful 
mother of all. This was also the same with Plato’s to ngatov xador, the 
first fair ;—the cause of all pulchritude, order and harmony, in the 
world. And Pausanias® the writer tells us that there were temples sev- 
erally erected to each of these Venuses or Loves, the heavenly and the 
vulgar ; and that Urania or the heavenly Venus, was so called, é1i Zow- 
te xadaom xal unyhopévn modo couatwr, because the love belonging to 
it was pure, and free from all corporeal affection :—which, as it is in 
men, is but a participation of that first Urania, or heavenly Venus and 
Love, God himself. And thus is Venus described by Euripides in 
Stobeus,* as the supreme Numen: 


1% 3 > c ~ A 
5 Thv Agooditny ovy oeds oon F205; 
? > > , b) ’ 2 
“AAA” ovd” av simors, O08 wETOrCELUC Ky, 
a] ’ » a 
Oon mépuxe xmi Ep ocoy Jigoyetun’ 
a ’ iene lites \ , ‘ 
Auty teeper O& xaus nol mavtus Bootote, ete. 


To this sense: Do you not see how great a god this Venus is? But 
you are never able to declare her greatness, nor to measure the vast ex- 
tent thereof. For this is she, which nourisheth both thee and me, and 
all mortals, and which makes heaven and earth friendly to conspire 














1 PL 08. 2 In Hymno in Venerem, p, 151. oper. 
3 In Bootie. lib. ix. cap. xvi. p. 742. 

4 Eclog. Phys. lib. i. cap. xvii. p. 97. 

© Thus also by 4Eschylus, ‘Eod uny tyros ovgares, etc. “Eoug 08 yai- 
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GOD CALLED URANIA, 


together, etc.—But by Ovid this is more fully expressed, in his Fas- 


torum :! 


Illa quidem totum dignissima temperat orbem, 
I]la tenet nullo regna minora Deo: 

Juraque dat celo, terre, natalibus undis ; 
Perque suos initus continet omne genus. 

Illa deos omnes (longum enumerare) creavit ; 
Illa satis causas arboribusque dedit. 


Where all the gods are said to have been created or made by Venus, 
that is, by the one supreme Deity. But, lastly, this is best of all per- 
formed by Severinus Boetius, a Christian philosopher and poet, in this 


manner :” 


Quod mundus stabili fide 
Concordes variat vices, 

Quod pugnantia semina~ 
Fcedus perpetuum tenent ; 
Quod Phebus roseum diem 
Curru provehit aureo ; etc. 
Hanc rerum seriem ligat, 
Terras ac pelagus regens, 

Et celo imperitans, amor, etc. 
Hic si froena remiserit, 
Quicquid nunc amat invicem, 
Bellum continuo geret. 

Hic sancto populus quoque 
Junctus foedere continet ; 

Hic et conjugii sacrum 

Castis nectit amoribus, etc. 

O felix hominum genus, 

Si vestros animos amor, 

Quo ceelum regitur, regat. — 


And to this Urania or heavenly Venus, was near of kin also that third 
Venus in Pausanias called *Anootgogia, and by the Latins Venus verti- 
cordia, pure and chaste Love—expulsive of all unclean lusts, to which 
the Romans consecrated a statue, as Valerius M. tells us, (I. viii. c. xv.) 
“quo facilius virginum mulierumque mentes a libidine ad pudicitiam 
converterentur ;” to this end, that the minds of the female sex might 


1 Lib. iv. ver. 91. 
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then the better be converted from lust and wantonness to chastity.— 
We conclude, therefore, that Urania, or the heavenly Venus, was 
sometimes amongst the Pagans a name for the supreme Deity, as that 
which is the most amiable being, and first pulchritude, the most be- 
nign and fecund begetter of all things, and the constant harmonizer of 
the whole world. 

Again, though Vulcan, according to the most common and vulgar 
notion of him, be to be reckoned amongst the particular gods, yet had 
he also another more universal consideration. For Zeno in Laertius! 
tells us, that the supreme God was called “Haiotos, or Vulcan, xate ty 
sig TO Teyvixoy mvo Siatacww TOU HyYEsuovixoU avtov, as his hegemonic acted 
in the artificial fire—Now Plutarch? and Stobeus? testify, that the Sto- 
ics did not only call nature, but also the supreme Deity itself (the Ar- 
chitect of the whole world), teyviyor mie, an artificial fire—they con- 
ceiving him to be corporeal. And Jamblichus* making Phtha to be 
the same supreme God, amongst the Egyptians, with Osiris and Ham- 
mon, or rather, more properly, all of them alike the soul of the world, 
tells us, that Hephestus, in the Greekish theology, was the same with 
this Egyptian Phtha ; “EdAnvec sig “Haaiotoy petohopBavover tov 9a 1 
TExvix® wovoy moocBaddovtec, amongst the Greeks Hephestus (or Vul- 
can) answers to the Egyptian Phtha.—Wherefore as the Egyptians by 
Phtha, so the Greeks by Hephestus, sometimes understood no other 
than the supreme God, or at least the Soul of the world, as artificially 
framing all things. 

Furthermore, Seneca® gives us yet other names of the supreme De- 
ity according to the sense of the Stoics; ‘‘ Hunc et liberum patrem, 
et Herculem, ac Mercurium nostri putant, Liberum Patrem, quia om- 
nium parens, etc. Herculem, quod vis ejus invicta sit; Mercurium, 
quia ratio penes illum est, numerusque, et ordo, et scientia.’ Further- 
more, our philosophers take this auctor of all things to be Liber Pater, 
Hercules, and Mercury ; the first, because he is the parent of all things, 
etc. the second, because his force and power are unconquerable, etc. 
and the third, because there is in and from him reason, number, order, 
and knowledge.—And now we see already, that the supreme God was 
sufficiently polyonymous amongst the Pagans; and that all these, 


1 Lib. vii. segm. 147. p. 458. 

2 De Placit. Philos. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 881. oper, 
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Jupiter, Pan, Janus, Genius, Saturn, Ceelus, Minerva, Apollo, Aphro- 
dite Urania, Hephestus, Liber Pater Hercules, and Mercury, were not 
so many really distinct and substantial gods, much less self-existent and 
independent ones ; but only several names of that one supreme, univer- 
sal, and all-comprehending Numen, according to several notions and 
considerations of him. 

But, besides these, there were many other Pagan gods called by 
Servius dit speciales, special or particular gods ;—which cannot be 
thought neither to have been so many really distinct and substantial 
beings (that is, natural gods), much less self-existent and independent, 
but only so many several names and notions of one and the same su- 
preme Deity, according to certain particular powers and manifestations 
of it. It is true, that some late Christian writers against the Polythe- 
ism and idolatry of the Pagans, have charged them with at least a trin- 
ity of independent gods, viz. Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, as sharing the 
government of the whole world amongst these three, and consequently 
acknowledging no one universal Numen. Notwithstanding which, it is 
certain, that according to the more arcane doctrine and cabala of the 
Pagans, concerning the natural true theology, these three considered as 
distinct and independent gods, were accounted but dii poetici et com- 
mentitii, poetical and fictitious gods—and they were really esteemed 
no other than so many several names and notions of one and the same 
supreme Numen, as acting variously in those several parts of the world, 
the heaven, the sea, the earth, and hell. For, first, as to Plato and 
Hades, called also by the Latins Orcus, and Dis (which latter word 
seems to have been a contraction of Dives to answer the Greek Pluto), 
as Balbus in Cicero! attributes to him, ‘““omnem vim terrenam,”’ all 
terrene power,—so others commonly assign him the regimen of sepa- 
rate souls after death. Now it is certain, that, according to this latter 
notion, it was by Plato understood no otherwise than as a name for that 
part of the Divine Providence, which exercises itself upon the souls of 
men after death. This Ficinus observed upon Plato’s Cratylus: “ An- 
imadverte pre ceteris, Plutonum hic significare precipue providentiam 
divinam ad separatas animas pertinentem.’’ You are to take notice, 
that by Pluto is here meant that part of Divine Providence, which be- 
longeth to separate souls—For this is that, which, according to 
Plato, “binds and detains pure souls in that separate state with 
the best vinculum of all, which is not necessity, but love and de- 
sire ; they being ravished and charmed as it were with those pure de- 


1 De Natur. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xxvii. p. 2994. oper. 
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lights, which they there enjoy.” And thus is he also to be under- 
stood in his book of Laws, writing in this manner concerning Pluto ;! 
Kat ov Svazegurtéoy mohsucxoic avFewnors tov tovovtoy Seov, ade tyanté- 
OY, GS OVIG KE TH TOY UVIQUTMY YévEL KOLTTOY’ xoLWMVia yuQ Wry) xal Oo)- 
wart, Suxdtcsmg ovx totey 4 xgeittoy ws éya ainy &v, oxovdy Asya’ 
Neither ought military men to be troubled or offended at this God 
Pluto, but highly to honor him, as who always is the most beneficent 
to mankind. For I affirm with the greatest seriousness, that the union 
of the soul with this terrestrial body is never better than the dissolution 
or separation of them.—Pluto, therefore, according to Plato, is nothing 
else but a name for that part of the Divine Providence, that is exercised 
upon the souls of men, in their separation from these earthly bodies. 
And upon this account was Pluto styled by Virgil,? the Stygian Jupiter. 
But by others Pluto, together with Ceres, is taken in a larger sense, for 
the manifestation of the Deity in this whole terrestrial globe ; and thus 
is the writer De Mundo? to be understood, when he tells us, that God 
or Jupiter is ovgarog te xal ~Idri0c, moans émavuuos av Pioews TE xa TU- 
UNS, UTE MAYTMY aTOS oitLog Wy* both celestial and terrestrial, he being 
denominated from every nature, forasmuch as he is the cause of all 
things.—Pluto therefore is Zevs zdori0¢ or xatayIovioc, the terrestrial 
(also as well as the Stygian and subterranean) Jupiter: and that other 
Jupiter, which is distinguished both from Plato and Neptune, is proper- 
ly Zevg ovgavioc, the heavenly Jupiter—God as manifesting himself in 
the heavens. Hence is it, that Zeus and Hades, Jupiter and Pluto, are 
made to be one and the same thing, in that passage, which Julian* 
cites as an oracle of Apollo, but others impute to Orpheus, 


Eig Zevc, sig ALOng, 


Jupiter and Pluto are one and the same God. As also that Euripides, 
in a place before produced, is so doubtful whether he should call the 
supreme God (tov muvtaw uedéovta, that takes care of all things here 
below) Zeus or Hades: 





Zero, ett Aine 
"Ovowotousvos ategyers * 


Whether thou hadst rather be called Jupiter or Pluto. 
Lastly, Hermesianax the Colophonian poet, in those verses of his 


l Lib. viii. (p. 642.) 2 JEneid. lib, vii. ver.’327. 
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(afterward to be set down) makes Pluto in the first place (with many 
other Pagan gods) to be really one and the same with Jupiter. 

That Neptune was also another name of the supreme God, from an- 
other particular consideration of him, namely, as acting im the seas (at 
least according to the arcane and natural theology of the Pagans), is 
plainly declared, by divers of the ancients. Xenocrates in Stobeus,' 
and Zeno in Laertius,? affirm, that God as acting in the water is called 
Posidone or Neptune. ‘To the same purpose Balbus in Cicero: “ Sed 
tamen his fabulis spretis ac repudiatis, Deus pertinens per naturam cujus- 
que rei, per terras Ceres, per maria Neptunus, ali per alia, poterunt 
intelligi, qui qualesque sint,” etc. But these poetic fables concerning 
the gods being despised and rejected, it is easy for us to understand, 
how God passing’ through the nature of every thing, may be called by 
several names, as through the earth Ceres (and Pluto), through the 
seas Neptune, and through other parts of the world by other names :— 
so that all these titular gods were but so many several] denominations of 
one supreme Deity. And Cotta afterward thus represents the sense of 
this theology :* “‘ Neptunum esse dicis animum cum intelligentia per 
mare pergentem, idem de Cerere.” Your meaning is, Neptune is a 
mind, which with understanding passes through the sea, and the like 
of Ceres through the earth.—Lastly, to name no more, Maximus Tyri- 
us agreeth also herewith,° nae Tov wey Mia vovy ngeaSitatoy, etc. tov dé 
Tloce0G, nvsipo Sia vag xot Falerrns iov, oixovouoty aUTaY THY GTAOLY Kat 
1v aguoviay’ You are to call Jupiter that princely mind, which all 
things follow and obey, etc. and Neptune that spirit, which passing 
through the earth and sea, causes their state and harmony. 

Lastly, That these three, Jupiter; Neptune and Pluto, were not 
three really distinct substantial beings, but only so many several names 
for one supreme God (according to the true and natural theology of the 
Pagans), is thus plainly declared by Pausanias in his Corinthiacs ;° he 
there expounding the meaning of a certain statue of Jupiter with three 
eyes (called the country Jupiter of the Trojans) in this manner : tg¢i¢ 
58 dpPalhuore tyev éni THde KY 1g Texuaigoito attoy* ia yap éy oigar@ 
Bacthevery, ovtos usr hoyos xowv0g navtwy éotivy ayFounay. “Ov O& &ozer 
gpuciy ino vig Eat Enos THY “Ourjoov Aia dvoualoy zat tovtov, 
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‘Aicythoc 5¢ 6 Eivipogimvos xadet Mia xui tov tv Dalaoon* Toioiv ovv 
Searte énoinaey Op Falpoig ootis 57 ovy 6 woujoas, ate ey Tats ToLol Tos Ae- 
yousvous Ajkeow &Qyovte Tov avtoy tovtoy Feov* Now that this statue of 
Jupiter was made to have three eyes, one may guess this to have been 
the reason; because first the common speech of all men makes Jupiter 
to reign in the heaven. Again, he that is said to rule under the earth, 
is in a certain verse of Homer called Zeus or Jupiter too, namely, the . 
infernal or subterraneous Jupiter, together with Proserpine. And, 
lastly, ASschylus, the son of Euphorion, calls that God, who is king of 
the sea also, Jupiter. Wherefore this statuary made Jupiter with three 
eyes to signify, that it is one and the same God, which ruleth in those 
three several parts of the world, the heaven, the sea, and the earth.— 
Whether Pausanias were in the right or no, as to his conjecture con- 
cerning this three-eyed statue of Jupiter, it is evident, that himself, and 
other ancient Pagans, acknowledged Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, to 
be but three several names, and partial considerations of one and the 
same God, who ruleth over the whole world. And since both Proser- 
pine and Ceres were really the same with Pluto, and Salacia the same 
with Neptune ; we may well conclude, that all these, Jupiter, Neptune, 
Salacia, Pluto, Proserpine, and Ceres, though several poetical and po- 
litical gods, yet were really taken but for one and the same natural and 
philosophical God. 

Moreover, as Neptune was a name for God, as manifesting himself 
in the sea, and ruling over it, so was Juno another name of God, as 
acting in the air. This is expressly affirmed both by Xenocrates in 
Stobeus,! and Zeno in Laertius.2_ And St. Austin? propounding this 
query, why Juno was joined to Jupiter as his wife and sister? makes 
the Pagans answer thus to it, ““Quia Jovem (inquiunt) in ethere ac- 
cipimus, in aére Junonem ;” because we call God in the ether Jupiter, 
in the air Juno.—But the reason, why Jupiter was feminine and a god- 
dess, is thus given by Cicero,* “‘ Effeeminarunt autem eum, Junonique 
tribuerunt, quod nihil est aére mollius ;” they effeminated the air, and 
attributed it to Juno a goddess, because nothing is softer than it—Mi- 
nerva was also sometimes taxen for a special or particular god, and 
then it was nothing (as Zeno informs us) but a name for the supreme 
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God, as passing through the (higher) ether: which gave occasion to 
St. Austin thus to object against the Pagan theology : '‘ Si etheris par- 
tem superiorem Minerva tenere dicitur, et hac occasione fingere poetas, 
quod de Jovis capite nata sit, cur non ergo ipsa potins deorum regina 
deputatur, quod sit Jove superior?’ If Minerva be said to possess the 
highest part of the ether; and the poets therefore to have feigned her 
to have been begotten from Jupiter’s head, why is not she rather called 
the queen of the gods, since she is superior to Jupiter 7—Furthermore, 
as the supreme God was called Neptune in the sea, and Juno in the 
air, so by the same reason may we conclude, that he was called Vulcan 
in the fire. Lastly, as the sun and moon were themselves sometime 
worshipped by the Pagans for inferior deities, they being supposed to 
be animated with particular souls of their own; so was the supreme 
God also worshipped in them both (as well as in other parts of the 
world), and that under those names of Apollo and Diana. Thus the 
Pagans, appointing a God to preside over every part of the world, did 
thereby but make the supreme God polyonymous, all those gods of 
theirs being indeed nothing but several names of him. Which theolo- 
sy of the ancient Pagans, Maximus Tyrius, treating concerning Ho- 
mer’s philosophy (after he had mentioned his tripartite empire of the 
world, shared between Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto), thus declareth : 
2 Egos 5” ay xoi Klug mug’ “Oujom apzas xui ysveceg mavtodanwy dvo- 
paroy * av 6 ey avontos is mUFow axove, 6 68 qikocopos ws TQayuUTON, 
tot ati zat ugetic ayn’ ash “ASnvé déyetou, etc. You may find al- 
so in Homer other principles and the originals of several names : which 
the ignorant hear as fables, but a philosopher will understand as things 
and realities. For he assigns a principle of virtue and wisdom, which 
he calls Minerva; another of love and desire, which he calls Venus; 
another of artificialness, and that is Vulcan, who rules over the fire. 
And Apollo also with him presides over dancings, the Muses over 
songs, Mars over war, Zolus over winds, and Ceres over fruits.—And 
then does he conclude thus, Kat ovdéy pégos “Ourjom &Feor, 0108 Suvactov 
amogoy, ovdE Hoxie tonuory, adl& marta uscta Fewy dvouutur, xut Feiov 
hoyor, xut Fsiag tézvq¢* So that no part neither of nature, nor of the 
world, is to Homer godless (or void of a God) none destitute of a ruler, 
or without a superior government; but all things full of Divine names, 
and of Divine reason, and of Divine art—Where his dea dvoueta, his 
Divine names—are nothing but several names of God, as manifesting 
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himself variously in the several things of nature, and the parts of the 
world, and as presiding over them. j 

Wherefore, besides those special gods of the Pagans, already men- 
tioned, that were appointed to preside over several parts of the world, 
there are others, which are but several names of the supreme God 
neither, as exercising several offices and functions in the world, and 
bestowing several gifts upon mankind: as when in giving corn and 
fruits, he is called Ceres ; in bestowing wine, Bacchus; in men’s re- 
covery of their health, Ausculapius; in presiding over traffic and mer- 
chandizing, Mercury ; in governing military affairs, Mars ; in ordering 
the winds, AXolus; and the like. 

That the more philosophic Pagans did thus really interpret the fa- 
bles of the gods, and make their many poetical and political gods to be 
all of them but one and the same supreme natura] God, is evident from 
the testimonies of Antisthenes, Plato, Xenocrates, Zeno, Cleanthes, 
and Chrysippus (who allegorized all the fables of the gods accordingly, ) 
and of Scevola the Roman Pontifex. of Cicero, Varro, Seneca, and 
many others. But that even their poets also did sometimes venture to 
broach this arcane theology, is manifest from those fragments preserved 
of Hermesianax the Colophonian amongst the Greeks, and of Valerius 
Soranus amongst the Latins; the former thus enumerating the chief 
Pagan gods, and declaring them to beall but one and the same Numen: 


Ihotitoy, Hsgceporn, Anuntne, Kung, Eoutes, 
Toitavec, Nygets, Ty dvs, xut Kvovoyzairns, 
‘Eouns F “Hepoiotos te xhvros, Hav, Zev's ts xai Hon, 


” > ee > ’ = Stes be 
‘Agrsuic, 40 Exnegyos Anoliwy, sig Osog éote 


Pluto, Persephone, Ceres, et Venus alma, et Amores, 
Tritones, Nereus, Tethys, Neptunus et ipse, 
Mercurius, Juno, Vuleanus, Jupiter, et Pan, 

Diana, et Phebus Jaculator, sunt Deus unus. 


The latter! pronouncing universally, that Jupiter Omnipotens is 





Deus unus et omnes, 


one God, and all gods. Whether by his Jupiter he here meant the soul 
of the world only, as Varro would interpret him, agreeably to his own 
hypothesis, or whether an abstract mind superior to it; but probably he 
made this Jupiter to be all gods, upon these two accounts; first, as he 
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was the begetter and creator of all the other natural gods, which were 
the Pagans’ inferior deities (as the stars and demons ;) secondly, as that 
all the other poetical and political gods were nothing else but several 
names and notions of him. 
We shall add, in the last place, that St. Austin, making a more full 
and particular enumeration of the Pagan gods, and mentioning amongst 
them many others besides the select Roman gods (which are not now 
commonly taken notice of,) does pronounce universally of them all, 
according to the sense of more intelligent Pagans, that they were but 
one and the same Jupiter :' ‘‘Ipse in ethere sit Jupiter, ipse in aére 
Juno, ipse in mari Neptunus, in inferioribus etiam maris ipse Salacia, 
in terra Pluto, in terra inferiore Proserpina, in focis domesticis Vesta, 
in fabrorum fornace Vulcanus, in divinantibus Apollo, in merce Mer- 
curius, in Jano initiator, in Termino terminator, Saturnus in tempore, 
Mars et Bellona in bellis, Liber in vineis, Ceres in frumentis, Diana in 
silvis, Minerva in ingeniis. Ipse sit prostremo etiam ille turba quasi 
plebeiorum deorum, ipse presit nomine Liberi virorum seminibus, et 
nomine Libere feeminarum. Ipse sit Diespiter, qui partem perducat ad 
diem: ipse sit dea Mena, quam prefecerunt menstruis feeminarum, ipse 
Lucina, que a parturientibus invocatur, ipse opem ferat nascentibus, 
excipiens eos sinu terre, et vocetur Opis. Ipse in vagitu os aperiat, et 
vocetur, Deus Vagitanus. Ipse levet de terra, et vocetur dea Levana. 
Ipse cunas tueatur et vocetur dea Cunina. Sit ipse in deabus illis, 
que fata nascentibus canunt, et vocantur Carmentes. Presit fortuitis, 
voceturque Fortuna. In Diva Rumina mammam parvulis immulgeat. 
In Diva Potina potionem immisceat. In Diva Educa escam prebeat. 
De pavore infantium Paventia nuncupetur. De spe que venit Venilia ; 
de voluptate Volupia. De actu Agenoria. De stimulis, quibus ad nimium 
actum homo impellitur, dea Stimula nominetur. Strenua dea sit, 
strenuum faciendo. Numeria que numerare doceat; Camena que 
canere. Ipse sit et Deus Consus prebendo consilia; et Dea Sentia 
sententias inspirando. Ipse dea Juventas, que post pretextam excipiat 
juvenilis ztatis exordia. Ipse sit Fortuna Barbata, que adultos barba 
induit, quos honorare voluerit. Ipse in Jugatione Deo conjuges jungat ; 
et cum virgini uxori zona solvitur, ipse invocetur et dea Virginensis 
invocetur. Ipse sit Mutinus, qui est apud Grecos Priapus, si non pu- 
det. Hec omnia que dixi, et quecunque non dixi, hi omnes dii dex- 
que sit unus Jupiter; sive sint, ut quidam volunt, omnia ista partes 
ejus, sicut eis videtur, quibus eum placet esse mundi animum; sive 
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virtutes ejus, que sententia velut magnorum multorumque doctorum 
est.” Let us grant, according to the Pagans, that the supreme God is 
in the ether Jupiter; in the air Juno; in the sea Neptune; in the 
lower parts of the sea Salacia ; in the earth Pluto; in the inferior parts 
thereof Proserpina; in the domestic hearths Vesta; in the smiths’ 
forges Vulcan ; in divination Apollo; in traffic and merchandize Mer- 
cury; in the beginnings of things Janus; in theends of them Termi- 
nus; in time Saturn; in wars Mars and Bellona; in the vineyards 
Liber; in the corn-fields Ceres; in the woods Diana; and in wits 
Minerva. Let him be also that troop of plebeian gods; let him preside 
over the seeds of men under the name of Liber, and of women under 
the name of Libera; let him be Diespiter, that brings forth the birth to 
light ; let him be the goddess Mena, whom they have set over women’s 
monthly courses; let him be Lucina, invoked by women in child-bear- 
ing ; let him be Opis, who aids the new-born infants; let him be Deus 
Vagitanus, that opens their mouths to cry; let him be the goddess 
Levana, which is said to lift them up from the earth; and the goddess 
Cunia, that defends their cradles; let him be the Carmentes also, 
who foretel the fates of infants; let him be Fortune, as presiding over 
fortuitous events; let him be Diva Rumina, which suckles the infant 
with the breasts ; Diva Potina, which gives it drink ; and Diva Educa, 
which affords it meat; let him be called the goddess Paventia, from the 
fear of infants; the goddess Venilia, from hope; the goddess Volupia, 
from pleasure ; the goddess Agenoria, from acting ; the goddess Stimu- 
la, from provoking; the goddess Strenua, from making strong and 
vigorous ; the goddess Numeria, which teacheth to number; the god- 
dess Camena, which teaches to sing; let him be Deus Consus, as 
giving counsel; and Dea Sentia, as inspiring men with sense ; let him 
be the goddess Juventas, which has the guardianship of young men ; 
and Fortuna Barbata, which upon some more than others liberally 
bestoweth beards; let him be Deus Jugatinus, which joins man and 
wife together ; and Dea Virginensis, which is then invoked, when the 
girdle of the bride is loosed; lastly, let him be Mutinus also (which is 
the same with Priapus amongst the Greeks, ) if you will not be ashamed 
to say it. Let all these gods and goddesses, and many more (which I 
have not mentioned,) be one and the same Jupiter, whether as parts of 
him, which is agreeable to their opinion, who hold him to be the soul of 
the world ; or else as his virtues only, which is the sense of many and 
great Pagan doctors. 

But that the authority and reputation of a late learned and industri- 
ous writer, G. I. Vossius, may not here stand in our way, or be a preju- 
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dice to us, we think it necessary to take notice of one passage of his, in 
his book De Theologia Gentili, and freely to censure the same ; where, 
treating concerning that Pagan goddess Venus, he writeth thus :' ‘ Ex 
philosophica de diis doctrina, Venus est vel Luna (ut vidimus) vel 
Lucifer, sive Hesperus. Sed ex poetica ac civili, supra hos ccelos 
statuuntur mentes quedam a _ syderibus diverse: quomodo Jovem, 
Apollinem, Junonem, Venerem, ceterosque Deos Consentes, consider- 
are jubet Apuleius. Quippe eos (inquit,) natura visibus nostris dene- 
gavit: necnon tamen intellectu eos mirabundi contemplamur, acie 
mentis acrius contemplantes. Quid apertius hic, quam a per Deos 
Consentes intelligi, non corpora celestia vel subccelestia, sed sublimi- 
orem quandam naturam, nec nisi animis conspicuam?”’ According to 
the philosophic doctrine concerning the gods, Venus is either the moon, 
or Lucifer, or Hesperus; but according to the poetic and civil theology 
of the Pagans, there were certain eternal minds, placed above the hea- 
vens, distinct from the stars: accordingly as Apuleius requires us to 
consider Jupiter and Apollo, Juno and Venus, and all those other gods 
called Consentes; he affirming of them, that though nature had denied 
them to our sight, yet notwithstanding, by the diligent contemplation 
of our minds, we apprehend and admire them. Where nothing can be 
more plain (saith Vossius) than that the Dii Consentes were understood 
by Apuleius, neither to be celestial nor subcelestial bodies, but a cer- 
tain higher nature perceptible only to our minds. Upon which words 
of his we shall make these following remarks; first, that this learned 
writer seems here, as also throughout that whole book of his, to mistake 
the philosophic theology of Scevola and Varro, and others, for that 
which was physiological only (which physiological theology of the Pa- 
gans will be afterwards declared by us.) For the philosophic theology 
of the Pagans did not deify natural and. sensible bodies only, but the 
principal part thereof was the asserting of one supreme and universal 
Numen, from whence all their other gods were derived. Neither was 
Venus, according to this philosophic and arcane theology, taken only 
for the moon, er for Lucifer, or Hesperus, as this learned writer con- 
ceives, but, as we have already proved, for the supreme Deity also, 
either according to its universal notion, or some particular consideration 
thereof. Wherefore the philosophic theology, both of Scevola and 
Varro, and others, was called natural, not as physiological only (in 
another sense,) as real and true ; it being the theology neither of cities, 
nor of stages, or theatres, but of the world, and of the wise men in it: 
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philosophy being that properly, which considers the absolute truth and 
mature of things. Which philosophic theology therefore was opposed, 
both to the civil and poetical, as consisting in opinion and _ fancy only. 
Our second remark is, that Vossius does here also seem incongruously 
to make both the civil and poetical theology, as such, to philosophize ; 
whereas the first of these was properly nothing but the law of cities and 
commonwealths, together with vulgar opinion and error; and the sec- 
ond nothing but fancy, fiction, and fabulosity. ‘‘ Poetarum ista sunt,”’ 
saith Cotta in Cicero ;' ‘‘nos autem philosophi esse volumus, rerum 
authores, non fabularum.” Those things belong to poets, but we would 
be philosophers, authors of things (or realities,) and not of fables.—Bu 

the main thing which we take notice of in these words of Vossius is 
this, that they seem to imply the Consentes, and select, and other civil 
and poetical gods of the Pagans, to have been generally accounted so 
many substantial and eternal minds, or understanding beings super- 
celestial and independent; their Jupiter being put only in an equality 
with Apollo, Juno, Venus, and the rest. For which, since Vossius 
pretends no other manner of proof than only from Apuleius’s De Deo 
Socratis, who was a Platonic philosopher ; we shall here make it evi- 
dent, that he was not rightly understood by Vossius neither : which yet 
ought not to be thought any derogation from this eminent philologer 
(whose polymathy and multifarious learning are readily acknowledged 
by us,) that he was not so well versed in the niceties and punctilios of 
the Platonic school. For though Apuleius does in that book, besides 
those visible gods the stars, take notice of another kind of invisible ones, 
such as the twelve Consentes, and others, which (he saith) we may 
““ animis conjectare, per varias utilitates in vita agenda, animadversas 
in iis rebus, quibus eorum singuli curant,’ make a conjecture of by our 
minds from the various utilities in human life, perceived from those 
things, which each of these take care of :—yet that he was no bigot in 
this civil theology, is manifest from hence, because in that very place, 
he declares as well against superstition, as irreligious profaneness.. 
And his design there was plainly no other, than to reduce the civil and 
poetical theologies of the Pagans into some handsome conformity and 
agreement with that philosophical, natural, and real theology of theirs, 
which derived all the gods from one supreme and universal Numen : 
but this he endeavors to doin the Platonic way, himself being much 
addicted to that philosophy. ‘Hos deos in sublimi etheris vertice 
locatos, Plato existimat veros, incorporales, animales sine ullo neque 
exordio, sed prorsus ac retro eviternos, corporis contagione sua quidem 
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natura remotos, ingenio ad summam beatitudinem porecto, etc. Quorum 
parentem, qui omnium rerum dominator atque auctor est, solum ab 
omnibus nexibus patiendi aliquid gerendive, nulla vice ad alicujus rei 
mutua obstrictum, cur ego nunc dicere exordiar? Cum Plato celesti 
facundia preditus, frequentissime predicet, hunc solum majestatis in- 
credibili quadam nimietate et ineffabili, non posse penuria sermonis 
humani quavis oratione vel modice comprehendi.” All these gods 
placed in the highest ether Plato thinks to be true, incorporeal, animal, 
without beginning or end, eternal, happy in themselves without any ex- 
ternal good. The parent of which gods, who is the Lord and author of 
all things, and who is alone free from all bonds of doing and suffering, 
why should I go about in words to describe him? since Plato, who was 
endued with most heavenly eloquence, equal to the immortal gods, does 
often declare, that this highest God, by reason of his excess of majesty, 
is both ineffable and incomprehensible.-—From which words of Apuleius 
it is plain, that, according to him, the twelve Consentes, and all the 
other invisible gods were derived from one original Deity, as their pa- 
rent and author. But then if you demand, what gods of Plato these 
should be, to which Apuleius would here accommodate the civil and 
poetic gods contained in those two verses of Ennius, 


Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovi’, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo, 


And the rest of this kind, that is, all their other gods (properly so 
called) invisible 2? we reply, that these are no other than Plato’s ideas, 
or first paradigms and patterns of things in the archetypal world, which 
is the Divine intellect (and his second hypostasis) derived from his first 
original Deity, and most simple monad. For as Plato writeth in his 
Timeus : “Avayxn 16vd toy zocor, sixova tivog sivat, This sensible world 
must needs be the image of another intelligible one. And again after- 
wards, !tive tov Samy uvtov sig OuoloTnTa O Svyvotacg EuvéoTHGE ; TOY ey 
oby éy usgoug sider Tepuxdtay uNdevt xataSioopsr* Arse yao eornos ovdEY 
mot iy yévouto xuhoy. ov 0 tote tulha Cau xad fy zur xate yévn pogua, 
MOVTOY OMoLoTatOY UT sivar WI HuEv. Ta yuo On voynta Can marta éxswo 
éy Exvtg negudu Bor tzer, xadameg ode 0 xoOcuoS Tuas, Ooo Te Ghha Fosupata 
guréotyxey Oguté*’ What animal was the pattern, according to whose 
likeness he that made this great animal of the world, formed it? Cer- 
tainly, we must not think it to be any particular animal, since nothing 
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us therefore conclude it to be that animal, which containeth all other 
animals in it as its parts. For that intelligible world containeth all 
intelligible animals in it, in the same manner as this sensible world 
doth us, and other sensible animals.— Wherefore Plato himself, here 
and elsewhere, speaking obscurely of this intelligible world, and the 
ideas of it, no wonder, if many of his Pagan followers have absurdly 
made so many distinct animals and gods of them. Amongst whom 
Apuleius accordingly would refer all the civil and poetic gods of the 
Pagans (I mean their gods, properly so called invisible) to this intelli- 
gible world of Plato’s, and those several ideas of it. Neither was Apu- 
leius singular in this, but others of the Pagan theologers did the like ; 
as, for example, Julian in his ‘book against the Christians : !1@sovg ovo- 
water Thutay rovs éupaveis, ylor, xol oshijyyy, botge nor ovgavoy, GAR ov- 
TOL TOY APavey sioy ELHOVES* O PaLYOUEVOS TOs OPIuAUOrs tihvos, TOU vonToU 
nol wi qpeoHrN: nob WEALY,  Pavousyy Tos OpFoduois mucny chart nob 
Tov dotgow EXLOTOY, ELKOVES eloe TOY VONT@Y * Exslvous ovy TOUS aparéis 
Ss0us EvUTMOXOVTOS HOLL TVYUNKOZOVTAS, HOLL és u“vToU TOU Onuroveyou VEVVH- 
Sévtac, nol MoosdPortas, 6 Mhétav oidev* sixdtag ovv pyolv 6 Snusovgyos 6 
mag avtp, Fsol, moog Tos aariic héywr, Fear, THY Eupavey Syhovortu- 
xowvoc O& UpoTéowy Snprovgyos ovtds EOE, 6 Teyryodiuevag OVQAYOY xOl VY, 
nar Golucoar, xob Hote yerijoug te toitay aoexétuta* Plato, indeed, 
speaketh of certain visible gods, the sun, and the moon, and the stars, 
and the heaven ; but these are all but images of other invisible gods ; 
that visible sun, which we see with our eyes, is but an image of another 
intelligible and invisible one : so likewise the visible moon, and every 
one of the stars, are but the images and resemblances of another moon, 
and of other stars intelligible. Wherefore Plato acknowledged also 
these other invisible gods, inexisting and coexisting with the Demiur- 
gus, from whom they were generated and produced. That Demiurgus 
in him thus bespeaking these invisible and intelligible gods : Ye gods 
of gods, that is, ye invisible gods, who are the gods and causes of the 
visible gods. ‘There is one common maker therefore of both these 
kinds of gods ; who first of all made a heaven, earth, sea, and stars, in 
the intelligible world, as the archetypes and paradigms of these in the 
sensible. — Where St. Cyril in his Confutation writeth thus ; “Zouxe 8 
Sik TOUTWY O yEvvatog ruivy Iovdiavos, tag tOsag Bovder Pou xotadyovy, as 

MOTE (WEY OVTLUS, Kat Upstavar xa Exvtag Jiioyueiterar Mhatoy, wore 08 
nad evvoiug sivow Deov Svogitetou* mAyy onme mEQ Ky EOL, xo TOG HUTOU 
podnrais umaondsxtov sivor pact tov éxt tTHde hoyoy ob TaUTE megriza ° TO 
vag id HHIQETO, Pnoee O Agurrorédys, Tegetiouotoe YOO EOTL, XOL sl ETTLY, 


1S. Cyril. cont. Jan 1 ii. p. 65. 
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ovdéy mQ0¢ tov doyov. This our excellent Julian, by his intelligible and 
invisible gods, seems here to mean those ideas, which Plato sometimes 
contends to be substances, and to subsist alone by themselves, and 
sometimes again determineth to be nothing but notions or conceptions 
in the mind of God. But however the matter be, the skilful in this 


kind of learning affirm, that these ideas have been rejected by Plato’s. 


own disciples ; Aristotle discarding them as figments, or at least such, 
as being mere notions, could have no rea} causality and influence upon 
things.—But the meaning of this Pagan theology may be more fully 
understood from what the same St. Cyril thus further objecteth against 
it : Hoocencye 08 Ot xoi TOY éuqavar xat tav vontay Inuroveyos éotLy O 
Tav Oho Fs0g, 6 YY nul OVEAVOY TEYYNTEHUEVOS, OTe ToOlyUY, xaDO Hod avo 
Siomohoynxey évagyas, TOUTMY Te xexsivov YevecLovgyos éoTLY O ayévYNTOS 
Deo, WHS é artod yeyervijoIou pyoly attovs, cvvuncoyzery Te ual évuTaoze 
OVID, MHS, sTe OL, TO ayer TH Fea ouvyvnagser to yevyntoy ; évumater dé 
HUTA TOLOY TQLTOY ; 7msiS Mev YaQ AyeYNTOY Orta TOY TOU Oso Advyor, GuYY— 
muozELY uraynaing TH giourts Diioxvefousda, xoi évumaoxze piv BUTH, 
moods Os yerynteg & avtov* 0 O& ye tig hatwvos evosovensing ovvyyo— 
00s axolfns, ayévrntoy méy sivar pnot toy avwtutw Feov* évumagze O8 nok 
ét aitod yevyn Ivo xai mooedFEly Tos Mag HTOU YEYovoTes, TH MAYTO xU— 
xov xot ovyyewv’ ‘The sense whereof seems to be this: Julian addeth, 
that the God of the universe, who made heaven and earth, is alike the 
Demiurgus, both of these sensible, and of the other intelligible things. 
If therefore the ingenite God be alike the creator of both, how can he 
affirm those things, that are created by him, to coexist with and inexist 
in him? How can that, which is created, coexist with the ingenite 
God ? but much less can it inexist in him. For we Christians indeed 
affirm, that the unmade Word of God doth of necessity coexist with 
and inexist in the Father, it proceeding from him, not by way of crea- 
tion, but of generation. But this defender of Platonic trifles, acknow- 
ledging the supreme God to be ingenite, affirmeth, notwithstanding, 
those things, which were made and created by him, to inexist in him ; 
thus mingling and confounding all things.— Where, notwithstanding, 
Julian and the Platonic Pagans would in all probability reply, that 
those ideas of the intelligible and archetypal world (which is the first 
Novs, or Intellect) proceeding from the highest hypostasis, and original 
Deity, by way of necessary and eternal emanation, are no more to be 
accounted creatures, than the Christian 4oyos; and therefore might, 
with as little absurdity, be said to exist with and in that first original 
Deity. But besides, the same Julian, elsewhere in that book of his, 
accommodates this Platonic notion also to the Pagan gods in particular, 
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in like manner as Apuleius had done before, he writing of A’sculapius 
after this canting way: "O vag Zevc, év wey Tog vontois & EavTOIs TOY 
"Aoxdnniov éyévynosy, sig 08 THY yHy Ove tho HAlov yoviwou wig e€épnvev- 
ovtos ént yitg & ovgavod moiodmevos mQd00r, Evosidd> sv év ovPeumoU 
~ uoopy met thy “Enidavgoy épdvn, etc. Jupiter, amongst the intelligible 
things, generated out of himself Ausculapius, and by the generative life 
of the sun manifested him here upon earth, he coming down from hea- 
ven, and appearing in a human form, first about Epidaurus, and from 
thence extending his salutary power or virtue over the whole earth. — 
Where Aésculapius is, first of all, the eternal idea of the medicinal art 
or skill generated by the supreme God in the intelligible world ; which 
afterward, by the vivific influence of the sun, was incarnated, and 
appeared in a human form at Epidaurus. This is the doctrine of that 
Julian, who was so great an opposer of the incarnation of the eternal 
Logos in our Saviour Jesus Christ. Neither was this doctrine of many 
intelligible gods, and powers eternal (of which the archetypal world 
consisteth), first invented by Platonic Pagans, after the times of Chris- 
tianity, as some might suspect ; but that there was such a thing extant 
before amongst them also, may be concluded from this passage of 
Philo’s : 2Zic av 6 S206 upvditovs mot avtoy tye Ouvamerg aowyous noe 
gwtygiovs TOU yevousvou mucus’ O: av tovtwy tay Suvawswr, 0 Koopetos 
Hub YONTOS EMayN XOTPOS, TO TOU paivousyou TOE HOYETUMOY, WEaLG HOQATOLG 
ovotatetc, WOTLEQ ovTOS coma Ogators * xoTUMAAYEYTES ou TwWes THY Exo— 
TEQOU TAY xOTMMY PUL, OV povoy CdouG é€eFeimoay, alka ual Te xodhiotO 
TOY EY HUTOIS MEQHY, HAvoy, nak Gelnyyr, xol TOY aiuTTAYTA OLEUVOY, HED 
ovdéy aidsaSévtec Feove éxodscar Though God be but one, yet hath he 
about himself innumerable auxiliatory powers, all of them salutiferous, 
and procuring the good of that which is made, etc. Moreover, by 
these powers, and out of them, is the incorporeal and intelligible world 
compacted, which is the archetype of this visible world, that consisting 
of invisible ideas, as this doth of visible bodies. Wherefore, some ad- 
miring, with a kind of astonishment, the nature of both these worlds, 
have not only deified the whole of them, but also the most excellent 
parts in them, as the sun, and the moon, and the whole heaven, which 
they scruple not at all to call gods\—Where Philo seems to speak of a 
double sun, moon, and heaven, as Julian did, the one sensible, the 
other intelligible. Moreover, Plotinus himself sometimes complies with 
this notion, he calling the ideas of the Divine Intellect vontove Feovc, 
intelligible gods ;—as in that place before cited, where he exhorteth 


1 Cyr. C. Jul. |. vi. p. 200. 
2 De Confus. |. eecexlv. Par. 
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men, ascending upward above the soul of the world, Seovg vursiv von- 
tous, to praise the intelligible godarsthahe is, the Divine intellect, which 
as he elsewhere! writeth, is both ss xa aoddoi, one and many. 

We have now given a full account of Apuleius’ sense in that uae 
De Deo Socratis, concerning the civil and po tical Pagan god 
which was not to assert a multitude of substantial and eternal ties or 
minds independent in them, but only to reduce the valgar theology of 
the Pagans, both their civil and poetical, into some conformity with the 
natural, real, and philosophic theology ; and this according to Platonic 
principles. Wherein many other of the Pagan Platonists, both before 
and after Christianity, concurred with him ; they making the many 
Pagan invisible gods to be really nothing but the eternal ideas of the 
Divine Intellect (called by them the parts of the intelligible and arche- 
typal world), which they supposed to have been the paradigms and 
patterns, according to which this sensible world, and all particular 
things therein, were made, and upon which they depended, they being 
only participations of them. Wherefore, though this may well be 
looked upon as a monstrous extravagancy in these Platonic philoso- 
phers, thus to talk of the Divine ideas, or the intelligible ae arche- 
typal paradigms of things, not only as substantial, but also as so many 
several animals, persons, and gods ; it being their humor thus upon all 
slight occasions to multiply gods : yet nevertheless must it be acknow- 
ledged, that they did at the very same time declare all these to have 
been derived from one supreme Deity, and not only so, but also to exist 
in it ; as they did likewise at other times, when unconcerned in this 
business of their Pagan Polytheism, freely acknowledge all these intel- 
ligible ideas to be really nothing else but vojuate, conceptions in the 
mind of God—or the first Intellect (though not such slight accidental 
and evanid ones, as those conceptions and modifications of our human 
souls are) ; and, consequently, not to be so many distinct substances, 
persons, and gods (much less independent ones), but only so many 
partial considerations of the Deity. 

What a rabble of invisible gods and goddesses the Pagans had, 
besides those their dii nobiles, and dii majorum gentium, their noble 
and greater gods (which were the consentes and selecti), hath been 
already showed out of St. Austin, from Varro, and others ; as namely, 
Dea Mena, Deus Vagitanus, Dea Levana, Dea Cunina, Diva Rumina, 
Diva. Potina, Diva Educa, Diva Paventina, Dea Venilia, Dea Ageno- 
ria, Dea Stimula, Dea Strenua, Dea Numeria, Deus Consus, Dea Sen- 
tia, Deus s Jugatinus, Dea Virginensis, Deus Mutinus. To which might 


1 Vide Ennead v. lib. viii. cap. ix. p. 450. 
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be added more out of other places of the same St. Austin, as Dea De- 
verra, Deus Domiducus Deus Domitius, Dea Manturna, Deus Pater 
Subigus, Dea Mater F re na, Dea Pertunda, Dea Rusina, Dea Colla- 


Pre 
tina, Dea Vallonia, Dez Seia, Dea Segetia, Dea Tutilina, Deus Nodo-. 
tus, Dea Volutina, Dea Patelena, Dea Hostilina, Dea Flora, Dea Lac- 
turtia , Deo Matura, Dea Whintaecs: Besides which, there are yet so 
many more of these Pagan gods and goddesses extant in other writers, 
as that they cannot be all mentioned or enumerated by us ; divers 
whereof have every small, mean, and contemptible offices assigned to 
them, as their names for the most part do imply ; some of which are 
such, as that they were not fit to be here interpreted. From whence it 
plainly appears, that there was padév adeov, nothing at all without a 
God—to these Pagans, they having so strong a persuasion, that Divine 
Providence extended itself to all things, and expressing it after this 
manner, by assigning to every thing in nature, and every part of the 
world, and whatsoever was done by men, some particular god or god- 
dess by name, to preside over it. Now, that the intelligent Pagans 
should believe in good earnest, that all these invisible gods and god- 
desses of theirs were so many several substantial minds, or understand- 
ing beings eternal and unmade, really existing in the world, is a thing 
in itself utterly incredible. For how could any possibly persuade them- 
selves, that there was one eternal unmade mind or spirit ; which, for 
example, essentially presided over the rockings of infant’s cradles, and 
nothing else ? another over the sweeping of houses ? another over ears 
of corn ? another over the husks of grain ? and another over the knots 
of straw and grass, and the like? And the case is the very same for 
those other noble gods of theirs (as they call them), the consentes and 
selecti ; since there can be no reason given, why those should, all of 
them, be so many substantial and eternal spirits self-existent or un- 
made, if none of the other were such. Wherefore, if these be not all 
so many several substantial and eternal minds, so many self-existing 
and independent deities, then must they, of necessity, be either several 
partial cousiderations of the Deity, viz. the several manifestations of the 
Divine Power and Providence personated, or else inferior ministers of 
the same. And thus have we already showed, that the more high- 
flown and Platonic Pagans (as Julian, Apuleius, and others) understood 
these consentes and select gods, and all the other invisible ones, to be 
really nothing else but the ideas of the intelligible and archetypal world 
(which is the Divine Intellect) ; that is, indeed, but partial considera- 
tions of the Deity, as virtually and exemplarily containing all things : 
whilst others of them, going in a more plain and easy way, concluded 
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these gods of theirs to be all of them but several names and notions of 
the one supreme Deity, according to the various manifestations of its 
power in the world ; as Seneca! expressly affirmeth, not only concern- 
ing Fate, Nature, and Fortune,etc. but also Liber Pater, Hercules, and 
Mercury (before mentioned by him), that they were “ omnia ejusdem 
Dei nomina, varie utentis sua potestate,” all names of one and the same 
God, as diversely using his power ;—Zenoin Laertius? concludes and as 
of all the rest : or else (which amounts to the same thing), that they 
were the several powers and virtues of one God fictitiously personated 
and deified ; as the Pagans in Eusebius apologize for themselves, that 
they did *Ssonousiv tog cogatous Suvapsss avtov tov éni x&ow, deify noth- 
ing but the invisible powers of that God, which is over all.—Neverthe- 
less, because those several powers of the supreme God were not sup- 
posed to be all executed immediately by himself, but by certain other 
tnovgyoi Suvaustc, subservient ministers under him, appointed to presid 
over the several things of nature, parts of the world, and affairs of n 
kind (commonly called demons) ; therefore were those gods someti 


taken also for such subservient spirits or demons collectively ; as per- 


haps in this of Epictetus : 4Z/éte 6 Sépugos mvsvoe ; bruv aita doky, w 
Beltre, 3) 1 Aidlw* o8 yag ovx énoinasy 6 F806 toulay tay avéuwr, alle 
tov Aiohov’ When will Zephyrus, or the west wind, blow ? When it 
seemeth good to himself or to Molus ; for God hath not made thee 
steward of the winds, but AXolus. st 

But for the fuller clearing of the whole Pagan theology, and espe- 
cially this one point thereof, that their ZoAvsta was in great part noth- 
ing else but Zoivwryuia, their Polytheism, or multiplicity of gods — 
nothing but the polyonomy of one god, or his being called by many 
personal proper names, two things are here requisite to be further taken 
notice of; first, that, according to the Pagan theology, God was con- 
ceived to be diffused throughout the whole world, to permeate and per- 
vade all things, to exist in all things, and intimately to act all things, 
Thus we observed before out of Horus Apollo,° that the Egyptian the- 
ologers conceived of God, as tot movt0¢ xoouou to diijxoy mvsvuc, a spirit 
pervading the whole world ;—as likewise they concluded °diya Peod 
undév olwg cuvectovot, that nothing at all consisted without God. — 
Which same theology was universally entertained also amongst the 


i De Beneficiis, lib. iv. cap. viii. p. 427, 428, 

2 Lib. vii. segm. 147. p, 458. 3 Pr, Ev. |. iii. c. xiii. p. 121. 
4 L. i. c.i, p. 85. [apud Arrian. ] ‘ 

5 Hieroglyph. lib. i. cap. Ixiv. p. 77. 

6 Tbid. lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 29. 
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Greeks. For thus Diogenes the Cynic, in Laertius,! aitod mévta 
mijon, all things are full of him.—And Aristotle, or the writer De Plan- 
tis, makes God not only to comprehend the whole world, but also to be 
an inward principle of life in animals ; 2tig ody got 4 Goyn 4 &y Th wut 
Tov Sewou; ti KAA, & uy TO EvYEVEs CHOY, 0 TOY OVQUYOY meQLODELEL, TOY HALOY, 
Ta HaTec, xed tovg mhavyjtas. What is the principle in the life or soul of 
animals ? Certainly no other than that noble animal (or living being) 
that encompasses and surrounds the whole heaven, the sun, the stars, 
and the planets.—Sextus Empiricus thus represents the sense of Pytha- 
goras, Empedocles, and all the Italic philosophers ; 37) wovoy juiv me0¢ 
GAdjhovs xat mu0g Tos Feorg sivad Twa xowevriar, ahde xot MeO0y TH Hhoya 
tay Lowy’ Ev yao Unugyey nvetuc TO OLe MaYtOS xogpOU OijxoV, WUYTS TQd- 
TOY, TO xu Evoiy Hues meOG éxé.ya* That we men have not only a con- 
junction amongst ourselves with one another, but also with the gods 
above us, and with brute animals below us ; because there is but one 
he which, like a soul, pervades the whole world, and unites all the 


parts thereof together. —Clemens Alexandrinus writeth thus of the 
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‘they affirm, that God doth pervade all the matter of the universe, and 


even the most vile parts thereof—which that father seems to dislike ; 
as also did Tertullian,> when he represented their doctrine thus ; 
“ Stoici volunt Deum sic per materiam decucurrisse, quomodo mel per 
favos ;” the Stoics will have God so to run through the matter, as the 
honey doth the combs. Strabo testifies of the ancient Indian Brach- 
mans, ®xegt modday tors “ElAqow omodoseiy, ors yao yevntos 6 xoguos xo 
poagtos Aéysry xexsivous, ots Sioiay avtoy xat wovav Seog, O¢ ohov Suans- 
goityxsy avtov’ That in many things they philosophized after the 
Greekish manner, as when they affirm, that the world had a beginning, 
and that it would be corrupted, and that the maker governor thereof. 
pervades the whole of it—The Latins also fully agreed with the Greeks 
in this; for though Seneca somewhere’ propounds this question, 
‘“‘Utrum extrinsecus operi suo circumfusus sit Deus, an toti inditus ?” 
Whether God be only extrinsically circumfused about his work, the 
world, or inwardly insinuating do pervade it all? yet himself else- 


1 Lib. vi. segm. 37. p. 333. 
2 Lib. i. cap. i. [tom. iv. oper. Arist. p. 492.] 
3 Adv. Mathem. p. 331. [lib. i. Advers. Physic. § 127. p. 580.] 
4 Protrept. p. 44. [cap. v. p. 58. tom. i. oper.] 
> Advers. Hermogen. cap. xliv. p. 149. 6 Lib. xv. p. 730. 
7 De Otio Sapientis, cap. xxxi. p. 347. tom. i. oper. 
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where! answers it, when he calls God “ Divinum spiritum per omnia, 
maxima, ac minima, zquali intentione diffusum :” a Divine spirit, dif- 
fused through all things, whether the smallest or greatest, with equal 
intention. God, in Quintilian’s theology,” is “ spiritus omnibus parti- 
bus immistus ;” and “ Ile fusus per omnes rerum nature partes spiri- 
tus,’ a spirit which insinuates itself into, and is mingled with, all the 
parts of the world; and that spirit which is diffused through all the 
parts of nature. Apuleius’ likewise affirmeth ‘“‘ Deum omnia permea- 
re,” that God doth permeate all things; and that “ nulla res est tam 
prestantibus viribus, que viduata Dei auxilio, sui natura contenta sit ;” 
there is nothing so excellent or powerful, as that it could be content 
with its own nature alone, void of the Divine aid or influence. And 
again, “ Dei prestantiam, non jam cogitatio sola, sed oculi, et aures, 
et sensibilis substantia comprehendit ;” that God is not only present to 
our cogitation, but also to our very eyes and ears, in all these sensible 
things.—Servius, agreeably with this doctrine of the ancient Pagans, de- 
termineth, that “ nulla pars elementi sine Deo est,’ that there is no part 
of the elements devoid of god.— And _ that the poets fully closed with 
the same theology, is evident from those known passages of theirs, 
* Jovis omnia plena,”? and peotai Jé Aios méoas wey aywai,° ete. i. e. 
“All the things of nature, and parts of the world, are full of God :’®— 


as also from this of Virgil : Z 


Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, ccelumque profundum. 


Lastly, We shall observe, that both Plato and Anaxagoras, who 
neither of them confounded God with the world, but kept them both 
distinct, and affirmed God to be ovdevi usuryuévor,” unmingled with any 
thing ;—nevertheless concluded, wvtoy nuvte xocusiy ta modypota Sve 
mayvtow iovte, that he did order and govern all things passing through 
and pervading all things ;—which is the very same with that doctrine 
of Christian theologers,® tov Soy dia navtoy auryas Sujxew, that God 
permeates and passes through all things, unmixedly.— Which Plato al- 








' De Consol. ad Helveiam. cap. viii. p. 106. 
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Instit. Orator. lib. vii. cap. iii. p. 412. 


3 De Mundo, p. 68. edit. Elmenhorstii. 4 Virgil. Eclog. iii. 
° Arati Phenomen. apud Clement. Alexand. Stromat. lib. v. p. 708. 
5 Virg. Georg. lib. iv. (ver. 222,) 7 Cratyl. p. 413. 


* Joh. Damascen. de orthodoxa fide, lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 149. tom. i. 
oper. edit. Lequien. 
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so there in his Cratylus, plainly making déxavoy to be a name for God, 
etymologizeth it from dc& idy, i.e. passing through all things, and 
thereupon gives us the best account of Heraclitus’s theosophy, that is 
any where extant ‘Gt not rather a fragment of Heraclitus’s own) in these 
words ; door yao niyoureus TO Tay sivou ey i aa TO gév OAV UUTOU Vr0- 
heaapeivoesy TOLOUTOY TL sivett, olay oudéy who 7} gooey’ Ova 5& tovtov mav- 
10g eivat te Siskvoy, Ov? ov morte TH Yiyvcusva yiyver Dur’ sivas OF ToYLOTOY 
TOUTO xoLd AeMTOTUTOY, OV yoo dy Sivoodar Adee Owe TOU OyTOS tévoL TAYTOS, 
sb fu] AEMTOTUTOY Te HY, WOTE AUTO UNOEY OTEYeLY, KO THYLOTOY, WoTs yonooEL 
womeo Eot@or tots HAdots, eer OE ovp emitoomsvel TH HAO THVT Oratory, tov- 
TO TO Ovonee xAijIn OOA¢ Sixuoy, stoTouing Evexct, THY TOU x OyuULY ME0T~ 
AoBov They who affirm the universe to be in constant motion, sup- 
pose a great part thereof to do nothing else but move and change ; but 
that there is something, which passes through and _ pervades this whole 
universe, by which all those things that are made, are made; and this 
is both the most swift and the most subtile thing ; for it edit not oth- 
erwise pass through all things, were it not so seittite that nothing could 
keep it out or hinder it; and it must be most swift, that it may use all 
things, as if they stood still, that so nothing might escape it. Since 
therefore this doth preside over, and order all things, permeating and 
passing through them, it is called dixaior, quasi diatoy ; the letter kappa 
being only taken in for the more handsome pronunciation.—Here we 
have therefore Heraclitus’s description of God, namely this ; to dent0- 
TATOY xUL TO TutyLotoy, Dio Maytdg Suetvoy, Ov ov mayTH TH yiyvOuEvae ylyyE - 
to, that most subtile and most swift substance, which permeates and 
passes through the whole universe, by which all things that are made, 
are made.—Now, saith Plato, some of these Heraclities say, that this ts 
fire, others, that it is heat; but he, deriding both these conceits, con- 
cludes with Anaxagoras, that it is a perfect mind, unmixed with any 
thing ; which yet permeating and passing through all things, frames, 
orders, and disposes all. 

Wherefore this being the universally received doctrine of the Pa- 
gans, that God was a spirit or substance diffused through the whole 
world, which permeating and inwardly acting all things, did order all ; 
no wonder if they called him, in several parts of the world and things 
of nature, by several names; or, to use Cicero’s language,! no wonder, 
if ‘‘ Deus pertinens per naturam cujusque rei, per terras Ceres, per ma- 
ria Neptunus,” etc. if God, pervading the nature of every thing, were in 
the earth called Ceres, in the sea Neptune, in the air Juno, etc.—And 





1 De Natur. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xxviii.ep. 2996. oper. 
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this very account does Paulus Orosius (in his historic work against the 
Pagans dedicated to St. Austin) give of the original of the Pagan Poly- 
theism ; !‘‘ Quidam, dum in multis Deum credunt, multos Deos, indis- 
creto timore, finxerunt;” that some, whilst they believe God to be in 
many things, have therefore, out of an indiscreet fear, feigned many 
gods :—in which words he intimates, that the Pagans’ many gods were 
really but several names of one God as existing in many things, or in 
the several parts of the world, as the same ocean is called by several 
names, as beating upon several shores, 

Secondly, the Pagan theology went sometimes yet a strain higher, 
they not only thus supposing God to pervade the whole world, and to 
be diffused through all things (which as yet keeps up some difference 
and distinction betwixt God and the world), but also himself to be in a 
manner all things. That the ancient Egyptian theology, from whence 
the theologies of other nations were derived, ran so high as this, is evi- 
dent from that excellent monument of Egyptian antiquity, the Saitic in- 
scription often mentioned, ‘‘I am all that was, is, and shall be.” And 
the Trismegistic books insisting so much every where upon this notion 
that God is all things (as hath been observed) renders it the more pro- 
bable, that they were not all counterfeit and supposititious; but that, 
according to the testimony of Jamblichus, they did at least contain 
dosas “Eguoixes, some of the old Theutical or Hermaical philosophy in 
them. And from Egypt, in all probability, was this doctrine by Orphe- 
us derived into Greece, the Orphic verses themselves running much up- 
on this strain, and the Orphic theology being thus epitomized by Ti- 
motheus, the chronographer; ‘‘ That all things were made by God, 
and that himself is all things.” To this purpose is that of Aischylus, 


3 ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ 
2 Zsi¢ éotiy aidno, Zeve Jé 7, Zevs 9” ovQads * 
, ‘ ’ cr ~ Ji wo? € ’ 
Zevg ToL Ta TATA, vot Tav O EF’ UmegTEQOY * 


Et terra, et ether, et poli arx est Jupiter, 
Et cuncta solus, et aliquid sublimius. 


And again, 


3 Tloté piv ws ne paivetou 





“Anhactov ogous’ wot 0° Vdwe, moté O62 yvoqos * 
Kai Snociv avros yivetou TE LOE PETS, 
“Avuy, vepes te, xgatganh Boorth, Booyi * 
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Nunc ut implacabilis 
Apparet ignis: nunc tenebris, nunc aque 
Par ille cerni: simulat interdum feram, 
% Tonitrua, ventos, fulmina, et nubila. 


As also this of Lucan, amongst the Latins, 








Superos quid querimus ultra ? 
Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris.! 


Whereunto agree also these passages of Seneca the philosopher,” ‘Quid 
est Deus? Quod vides totum, et quod non vides, totum.’? And %‘ Sic 
solus est omnia; opus suum et extra et intra tenet?’ What is God? 
he is all that you see, and all that you do not see. And he alone is all 
things, he containing his own work not only without, but also within.— 
Neither was this the doctrine only of those Pagans, who held God to be 
the soul of the world, and consequently the whole animated world to be 
the supreme Deity, but of those others also, who conceived of God as 
an abstract mind, superior to the mundane soul, or rather as a simple 
monad, superior to mind also; as those philosophers, Xenophanes, Par- 
menides, and Melissus, who described God to be one and all things, 
they supposing, that, because all things were from him, they must needs 
have been first in a manner in him, and himself all things. With 
which agreeth the author of the Asclepian Dialogue, when he maketh 
Unus omnia, and Creator omnium, One all things and the Creator of 
all things, to be but equivalent expressions; and when he affirmeth, 
that before things were made, “in eo jam tunc erant, unde nasci habu- 
erunt ;” they then existed in him from whom afterwards they proceeded. 
—So likewise the other Trismegistic books, when they give this ac- 
count of God’s being both all things that are, and all things that are 
not, Ta pév yao Orta épavéguos, tu OE pr Ota tye év €xvtm, because those 
things, that are, he hath manifested: from himself, and those things, that 
are not, he still containeth within himself;—or, as it is elsewhere ex- 
pressed, he doth xgvatewv, hide them and conceal them in himself. And 
Orphic verses gave this same account likewise of God’s being all things, 
Tlavro. tad xovpas, etc. because he first concealed and hid them all 
within himself before they were made, and thence afterward from 
himself displayed them, and brought them forth into light: or because 


1 Lib. ix. v. 580. 
2 Natural. Quest. lib. i. Preefat. p. 485. tom. i. oper. 
3 De Benefic. lib. iv. cap. viii. p. 247. 
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before they were produced, they were all contained oeetiet in the 
womb of God. 

Now this was not only a further ground of that seeming Polytheism 
amongst the Pagans, which was really nothing but the polyonymy of 
one God, and their personating his several powers ; but also of another 
more strange and puzzling phenomenon in their theology, namely, their 
personating also the parts of the world inanimate, and things of nature, 
and bestowing the names of gods and goddesses upon them. It was 
before observed out of Moschopulus, that the Pagans did &% ovowet 
Tote Ty OUvouLy Eyov, xal Toy émLoTaTOLYTA To'TH Foy Ovouctery,! call the 
things in nature and the gods, which presided over them, by one and 
the same name.—As for example, they did not only call the god, which 
presideth over those arts that operate by fire, Hephestus or Vulcan, but 
also fire itself: and Demeter or Ceres was not only taken by them for 
that god, who was supposed to give corn and fruits, but also for corn 
itself. So Dionysus or Bacchus did not only signify the god that giveth 
wine, but also wine itself. And he instancing further? in Venus, and 
Minerva, and the Muses, concludes the same universally of all the rest. 
Thus Arnobius, in his book against Pagans, “in usu sermonis vestri, 
Martem pro pugna appellatis, pro aqua Neptunum, Liberum Patrem 
pro vino, Cererem pro pane, Minervam pro stamine, pro obsceenus li- 
bidinis Venerem.” Now we will not deny, but that this was some- 
times done metonymically, the efficient cause and the ruling or govern- 
ing principle, being put for the effect, or that which was ruled and 
governed by it. And thus was war frequently styled Mars; and that 
of Terence may be taken also in this sense,? “ Sine Cerere et Libero 
friget Venus.” And Plutarch (who declares his great dislike of this 
kind of language) conceives, that there was no more at first in it than 
this ; womeg tusic Tor wrovmevoy BiBhica hatwvos, oveioFai pauey Mhatave, 
nui Meévordaog tov tnoxgiver dor t4 Mevardoov moujuota UmotvPéusvor, ov- 
tug éxeivor, Tog TAY Ge@y Ovouaot Ta ToY Seay Sado xal Toujuata xodELy 
ovx épsidovto, Tyua@ytes UmO yosias xai ceuvuvovtes* As we, whén one 
buys the books of Plato, commonly say that he buys Plato; and when 
one acts the plays of Menander, that he acts Menander; so did the 
ancieuts not spare to call the gifts and effects of the gods, by the names 
of those gods respectively, thereby honoring them also for their utility. 
—But he grants, that afterward this language was by ignorant persons 
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abused, and carried on further, and that not without great impiety ; ot 
dé Votégor amadevtas Dexousvor nat KuoPcag nyacTeeportss, Emi Tog Fsovc 
Te MHIN TAY LOL THS-MUAQOVTLOS THY KYEynUlOY noe KOXOLWELG, FEOY YEVETELS 
nad pPogus, ov meocuyogEvortEs wovor, HAA xal vouiZorvtec, KTOMY xai 
teragayuévor Jokay avtovs événdnooy Their followers mistaking them, 
and thereupon ignorantly attributing the passions of fruits (their appear- 
ances and occultations) to the gods themselves, that preside over them, 
and so not only calling them, but also thinking them to be the genera- 
tions and corruptions of the gods, have by this means filled themselves 
with absurd and wicked. opinions.— Where Plutarch well condemns the 
- vulgar both amongst the Egyptians and Greeks, for that, in their mourn- 
ful solemnities, they sottishly attributed to the gods the passions be- 
longing to the fruits of the earth, thereby indeed making them to be gods. 
Nevertheless the inanimate parts of the world, and things of nature, 
were frequently deified by the Pagans, not only thus metonymically, but 
also in a further sense, as Cicero plainly declares; ‘‘'Tum illud, quod 
erat a Deo natum, nomine ipsius Dei? nuncupabant, ut cum fruges 
Cererem appellamus, vinum autem Liberum: tum autem res ipsa, in 
qua vis inest major, sic appellatur, ut ea ipsa res nominetur Deus.” 
Both that which proceeds from God, is called by the name of a god, as 
corn is sometimes thus called Ceres, and wine Liber ; and also whatso- 
ever hath any greater force in it, that thing itself is often called a god 
too. Philo also thus represents the religion of the Pagans, as first dei- 
fying corporeajginanimate things, and then bestowing those proper per- 
sonal names upon them: éxtePeiuaor yao ob wéy tas TécouQus KOxES, 
yy, nor VOwg, xol aéoo, xa mve' ob O° Hhioy nod cednyny nad ToUs aAAoUS 
nhavntas, xar amhuveis votégas: ot J& wovoy Toy ovgevoy, of O& GUuTayTO 
xoouov? toy 0 avatdtw xar moescBUtaToY, TOY yEvyTHr, TOY HOYOYTH Ths 
psyadys MOAEWS, TOY CTQUTLMOYNY TiS ANTINTOV TTOATLES, TOY xUBEQYNTHY OS 
OLKOVOMEL TWINQLWS KE UNaYTA, NaQExUkUWuyTO, PeYdwWYUMOUS MEO0cENTELC 
éxsivous émupnutoartes, Etégus Eregou xohovor yug thy yy Kogny, Inuytoa, 
Thotvtave: thy 08 Félacoay Mocsdave, daiuovas évadtovs Umagxous vito 
moocavamnhattovtss, etc. “Hoa d& tov aoa, xal to mg “Hay 0é tov céoo 
xo To Ve Hpavotoy, xo nov Anoddwva, xo csdjvyny Aoteuy, etc. Some 
have deified the four elements, the earth, the water, the air and the fire, 
some the sun and the moon, and the planets and fixed stars: others the 
heaven, others the whole world. But that highest and most ancient 
Being, the parent of all things, the chief prince of this great city, and 
the emperor of this invincible army, who governeth all things salutifer- 


1 Thid. 2 De N. D. |. ii. p. 222. (cap. xxiii. p. 2987. ay 
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ously, him have they covered, concealed, and obscured, by bestowing 
counterfeit personal names of gods upon each of these things. For the 
earth they called Proserpina, Pluto, and Ceres ; the sea Neptune, under 
whom they place many demons and nymphs also as his inferior minis- 
ters; the air Juno; the fire Vulcan; the sun Apollo; the moon Diana, 
etc. and dissecting the heaven into two hemispheres, one above the 
earth, the other under it, they call these the Dioscuri, feigning them to 
live alternately one one day, and the other another.—We deny not here 
but that the four elements, as well as the sun, moon, and stars, were 
supposed by some of the Pagans to be animated with particular souls of 
their own, (which Ammianus Marcellinus! seems principally to call 
“spiritus elementorum,” the spirit of the elements—worshipped by Juli- 
an) and upon that account to be so many inferior gods themselves. 
Notwithstanding which, that the inanimate parts of these were also 
deified by the Pagans, may be concluded from hence; because Plato, 
who in his Cratylus etymologizeth Dionysius from giving of wine, and 
elsewhere calls the fruits of the earth? 1& Anjuytgos ddge, the gifts of 
Ceres—doth himself nevertheless, in compliance with this vulgar speech, 
call wine and water as mingled together in a glass (or cup) to be drunk, 
gods: where he affirmeth, that a city ought to be %dizyy zoatigocuexoapuerny, 
ov waivousvoc psy olvog éynezuusvos Cet, tohalousvos O& ino yypovtos Etégov 
Deov xaljy xowavriav afar, ayatoy moue xai pétovov ameoyateto, so tem- 
pered, as in a cup, where the furious wine poured out bubbles and 
sparkles, but being corrected by another sober god, (t}ggt is, by water) 
both together make a good and moderate portion.—Cicero also tells us, 
that before the Roman admirals went to sea, they were wont to offer up 
a sacrifice to the waves. But of this more afterward. However, it is 
certain, that mere accidents and affections of things in nature were by 
these Pagans commonly personated and deified ; as Time, in Sophocles’ 
Electra,* is a god; Xoovos yao evyaons Osos, for time is an easy god— 
and Love, in Plato’s Symposium, where it is wondered at, that no poet 
had ever made a hymn 16 “Egwte tyhixotta Ort xat tocovtw Fea, to Love, 
being such and so great a god.—Though the same Plato, in his Phile- 
bus, when Protarchus had called Pleasure a goddess too, was not willing 
to comply so far there with vulgar speech ; 10 5° éuoy déos, @ Mowtagye, 
ae mposta tay Ssav ovcuata ovx totrxat avFowmor, alla niga TOU 
peyiatou pofov' xai viv thy uév Apooditny, orn éxeivn piloy, TavtnY Moga 
yogsum, tv 5& ador7y oid we tots toixihov’ My fear, O Protarchus, 

1 Vide lib. xxi. cap. i. p. 263. 2 De Leg. p. 788. 

3 De Leg. 1. vi. 4 Ex. Stobzeo apud Hug. Grot. Excerpt. veter. 
Comicor. et Tragic. p. 66. 
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concerning the names of the gods is extraordinary great: wherefore, as 
to Venus, I am willing to call her what she pleases to be called; but 
Pleasure, I know, is a various and multiform thing.— Wherefore it can- 
not be denied, but that the Pagans did in some sense or other deify or 
theologize all the parts of the world, and things of nature. Which we 
conceive to have been done at first upon no other ground than this, 
because God was supposed by them, not only to permeate and pervade 
all things, to be diffused through all, and to act in and upon all, but 
also to be himself in a manner all things; which they expressed after 
this way, by personating the things of nature severally, and bestowing 
the names of gods and goddesses upon them. Only we shall here ob- 
serve, that this was done especially (besides the greater parts of the 
world) to two sorts of things; first, such in which human utility was 
most concerned: thus Cicero,! “ Multe alie nature deorum ex mag- 
nis beneficiis eorum, non sine causa, et a Grecie sapientibus, et a 
majoribus nostris, constitute nominateque sunt:” Many other natures 
of gods have been constituted and nominated, both by the wise men of 
Greece, and by our ancestors, merely for the great benefits received 
from ihem.—The reason whereof is thus given by him; ‘‘ Quia quic- 
quid magnam utilitatem generi afferret humano, id non sine divina 
bonitate erga homines fieri arbitrabantur :” Because they thought, 
that whatsoever brought any great utility to mankind, this was not with- 
out the Divine goodness.—Secondly, such as were most wonderful and 
extraordinary, or surprising ; to which that of Seneca seems pertinent, 
“ Magnorum fluminum capita veneramur ;? subita et ex abdito vasti 
amnis eruptio aras habet; coluntur aquarum calentium fontes; et 
stagna quedam vel opacitas vel immensa altitudo sacravit.”” We adore 
the rising heads and springs of great rivers ; every sudden and plentiful 
eruption of waters out of the hidden caverns of the earth hath its altars 
erected to it; and some pools have been made sacred for their immense 
profundity and opacity. 

Now this is that, which is properly called the physiological theology 
of the Pagans, their personating and deifying (in a certain sense) the 
things of nature, whether inanimate substances, or the affections of 
substances. A great part of which physiological theology was allegori- 
cally contained in the poetic fables of the gods. Eusebius, indeed, was 
of opinion, that those poetic fables were at first only historical and 
herological, but that afterwards some went about to allegorize them into 
physiological senses, thereby to make them seem the less impious and 
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ridiculous : !tovetty Fy ta ths muhavds Seohoyias, iv psraBSahortes veces 
tivéc, IES nad moMny Réniprertes, Loyixwtsooy TE Prhoco@siy avzyourTss, THY 
dé qpuomwtéguv tig asol Seay totogiug Jokuy sionyijcurto, ssuvotégus 
Toig uvIors MQOTEMWOHOUrTEC, etc. Peoamstoar OE ovy Couns olde 1C AATOLKOP 
sigecioloyius Umnotyun Mood UU IEVTEs, Eni proinas Suny joss nur Fswglac TOUS 
pudoug ustsoxsvacavto’ Such was the ancient theology of the Pagans 
(namely, historical,of men deceased ,that were worshipped for gods)which 
some late upstarts have altered, devising other philosophical! and physiolo- 
gical senses of those histories of their gods, that they might thereby render 
them the more specious, and hide the impiety of them. For they being 
neither willing to abandon those fopperies of their forefathers, nor yet 
themselves able to bear the impiety of these fables (concerning the gods) 
according to the literal sense of them have gone about to cure them 
thus by physiological interpretations.—Neither can it be doubted, but 
that there was some mixture of herology and history in the poetic my-. 
thology; nor denied, that the Pagans of latter times, such as Porphy- 
rius and others, did excogitate and devise certain new allegorical senses 
of their own, such as never were intended; Origen, before both him 
and ? Porphyry, noting this of the Pagans, that when the absurdity of 
their fables concerning the gods was objected and urged against them, 
some of them did zegi tovtwy unohoyoiusvor éx addyyooias uataevysLy, 
apologizing for these things, betake themselves to allegories.—But long 
before the times of Christianity, those first Stoics, Zeno, Cleanthes and 
Chrysippus, were famous for the great pains which they took in alle- 
gorizing these poetic fables of the gods. Of which Cotta in Cicero* 
thus; ““Magnam molestiam suscepit et minime necessariam primus 
Zeno, post Cleanthes, deinde Chrysippus, commentitiarum fabularum 
reddere rationem, et vocabulorum, cur quidque ita appellatum sit, 
causas explicare. Quod cum facitis, illud profecto confitemini, longe 
aliter rem se habere atque hominum opinio sit ; eos, qui-Dii appellantur, 
rerum naturas esse, non figuras Deorum.” Zeno first, and after him 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus, took a great deal more pains than was need- 
ful, to give a reason of all those commentatious fables of the gods, and 
of the names that every thing was called by. By doing which they 
confessed, that the matter was far otherwise than according to men’s 
opinion, inasmuch as they, who are called gods in them, were nothing 
but the nature of things. From whence it is plain, that, in the poetic 
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personated and deified, and that those gods were not animal, nor indeed 
philosophical, but fictitious, and nothing but the things of nature alle- 
gorized. Origen also gives us a taste of Chryippus’s thus allegorizing, 
in the interpreting! an obscene picture or table of Jupiter and Juno, in 
Samos ; Aéyex yao év toig Eavtot ovyyouupacw O cEuyes pidocogos, ote 
TOS OnEQUaTLXOS Aoyous TOV Feo 7 VAn moagadstomérn, Eyer év Eavtij, eis 
RUTAROTUNTLY TOY Ohwr* VAN YaQ y éy TH xaTA THY Sopoy yoagy, 7 “Hoo xot 
& Gos 6 Zevg. This grave philosopher, in his writings, saith, that mat- 
ter having received the spermatic reasons of God, containeth them 
within itself for the adorning of the whole world ; and that Juno, in this 
picture in Samos, signifies Matter, and Jupiter God.—Upon which oc- 
casion that pious father adds, xoi dice tavru dy ajustc, xol dia tovs toLov- 
TOUS pUFoues noi Gdhous wvgiors, oVdE UEZOL OvOUAtOS Félouev Alo. xohelY TOV 
éxt nior Seov, whda uadaguy svotBevay sic tov Onurovgyoy woxovytec, ovds 
HEzoU OvOuaTOS youtvousy ta Seéiu For the sake of which, and innume- 
rable other such-like fables, we will never endure to call the God over 
all by the name of Jupiter, but, exercising pure piety towards the Ma- 
ker of the world, will take care not to defile Divine things with impure 
names.—And here we see again, according to Chrysippus’s interpreta- 
tion, that Hera or Juno was no animal nor real god, but only the nature 
of matter personated and deified; that is, a mere fictitious and poetic 
god. And we think it is unquestionably evident from Hesiod’s Theo- 
gonia, that many of these poetic fables, according to their first intention, 
were really nothing else but physiology allegorized ; and consequently 
those gods nothing but the natures of things personated and deified. 
Plato himself, though no friend to these poetic fables, plainly intimates 
as much, in his second De Rep.?_ zai Fsouayiag oovs“Oungos mexoinuer, 
ov mogadextéoy sto THY Oly, OUT ey UmoVOloLs, WETOUmMEvas OUT GEL 
UMOVOLBY' O YUQ VvE0G, OLY olds Te xQlvEL 0, TL te UnovoLm xeto pH. The 
fightings of the gods, and such other things, as Homer hath 
feigned concerning them, ought not to be admitted into our common- 
wealth, whether they be delivered in way of allegory, or without allego- 
ries; because young men are not able to judge when it is an allegory, 
and when not.—And it appears from Dionysius Halicarnass. that this 
was the general opinion concerning the Greekish fables, that some of 
them were physically, and some tropologically allegorical :? pdsic 
UnohaBor me ayvosty, or TOY “EdAnvinar uvI-wy siot tues avIow@nors yonormor, 
ot psy Excdeinvipevor tu THS piosws Evy Ov aAdAnyogias, ob 08 MaQopmYTiag 
iveno. ovyxsiusvor TAY ar Foumsiov cyupogey, etc. Let no man think me 
to be ignorant, that some of the Greekish fables are profitable to men, 
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for human life, etc. Thus also Cicero, '‘ Alia quoque ex ratione, et 
quidem physica, magna fluxit multitudo Deorum, qui induti specie hu- 
mana fabulas poetis suppeditaverunt, hominum autem vitam supersti- 
tione omni refercerunt.” 

Eusebius,” indeed, seems sometimes to cast it as an imputation 
upon the whole Pagan theology, that it did Face my apryoy ovotar, 
deify the inanimate nature—but this is properly to be understood of 
this part of their theology only, which was physiological, and of their 
mythology or poetic fables of the gods allegorized ; it being otherwise 
both apparently false, and all one as to make them downright Atheists. 
For he that acknowledges no animant God, as hath been declared, ac- 
knowledges no God at all, according to the true notion of him; whether 
he derive all things from a fortuitous notion of matter, as Epicurus and 
Democritus did, or from a plastic and orderly, but senseless nature, as 
some degenerate Stoics, and Strato the Peripatetic ; whose Atheism 
seems to be thus described by Manilius :* 


Aut neque terra patrem novit, nec flamma, nee aer, 
Aut humor, faciuntque Deum per quatuor artus, 
Et mundi struxere globum, prohibentque requiri 
Ultra se quidquam. 


Neither ought this physiological theology of the Pagans, which con- 
sisted only in personating and deifying inanimate substances, and the 
natures of things, to be confounded (as it hath been by some late wri- 
ters) with that philosophical theology of Scevola, Varro and others, 
(which was called natural also, but in another sense, as true and real) 
it being indeed but a part of the -poetical first, and afterward of the 
political theology, and owing its original much to the fancies of poets, 
whose humor it was perpetually to personate things and natures. But 
the philosophic theology, properly so called, which, according to Varro,* 
was that, “de qua multos libros philosophi reliquerunt ;” as it admitted 
none but animal gods, and such as really existed in nature, (which 
therefore were called natural) namely one supreme, universal Numen, 
a perfect soul or mind comprehending all, and his vrovgyoi durausce, 
other inferior understanding beings his ministers created by him, such 
as stars and demons, so were all those personated gods, or natures of 
things, deified in the arcane theology, interpreted agreeably thereunto. 


1 N. D.1. ii. p. 223. [cap. xxiv. p. 2990.] 
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St. Austin often takes notice of the Pagans thus mingling, and, as 
it were, incorporating physiology with their theology, he justly con- 
demning the same: as in his forty-ninth epistle ; '‘‘ Neque illinc excu- 
santimpii sua sacrilega sacra et simulachra, quod eleganter interpretan- 
tur quid queque significent : omnis quippe illa interpretatio ad creatu- 
ram refertur, non ad creatorem, cui uni debetur servitus religionis, illa 
que uno nomine Latria Grece appellatur.” Neither do the Pagans 
sufficiently excuse their sacrilegious rites and images from hence, be- 
cause they elegantly (and ingeniously) interpret, what each of those 
things signifieth. For this interpretation is referred to the creature, 
and not to the Creator, to whom alone belongeth religious worship, 
that which by the Greeks is called Latria.—And again in his book De 
Civ. D. 1. vi. c. viii. “ At enim habent ista physiologicas quasdam 
(sicut aiunt) id est, naturalium rationum interpretationes. Quasi vero 
nos in hac disputatione physiologiam queramus, et non theologiam ; 
id est, rationem nature, et non Dei. Quamvis enim qui verus Deus 
est, nov opinione sed natura sit Deus ; non tamen omnis natura Deus 
est.” But the Pagans pretend, that these things have certain physio- 
logical interpretations, or according to natural reasons; as if in this dis- 
putation we sought for physiology, and not theology, or the reason of 
nature, and not of God. For although the true God be not in opinion 
only, but in nature God, yet is not every nature God.—But certainly 
the first and chief ground of this practice of theirs, thus to theologize 
physiology, and deify (in one sense or other) all the things of nature, 
was no other than what has been already intimated, their supposing 
God to be not only diffused through the whole world, and in all things, 
but also in a manner all things; and that therefore he ought to be 
worshipped in all the things of nature, and parts of the world. 

Wherefore these personated gods of the Pagans, or those things of 
nature deified by them, and called gods and goddesses, were for all 
that by no means accounted, by the intelligent amongst them, true-and 
proper gods. Thus Cotta in Cicero: *“‘Cum fruges Cererem, vinum 
Liberum dicimus, genere nos quidem sermonis utimur usitato: sed 
ecquem tam amentem esse putas, qui illud, quo vescatur, Deum esse 
credat 1”? Though it be very common and familiar language amongst 
us, to call corn Ceres, and wine Bacchus, yet who can think any one 
to be so mad, as to take that to be really a god, which he feeds upon ? 
—The Pagans really accounted that only for a god, by the worshipping 
and invoking whereof they might reasonably expect benefit to them- 








1 Epist. cii. Queest. iii. § xx. p. 212. tom. ii. oper. edit. Benedictin, 
2 De N. D. 1. iii. p. 345. [c. xvi. p. 3071. tom. ix.] 
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selves, and therefore nothing was truly and properly a god to them, but 
what was both substantial, and also animant and intellectual. For 
Plato! writes, that the atheistic wits of his time therefore concluded the 
sun and moon, and stars, not to be gods, because they were nothing 
but earth and stones (or a certain fiery matter) devoid of all under- 
standing and sense ; and for this cause, ovdéy tay oySountiav neaypa- 
tay poorti<eay Juvausve, unable to take notice of any human affairs. — 
And Aristotle? affirmeth concerning the gods in general, {jv te martes 
UEAnPaoW avTOvs, xal évigyeivy Goa, etc. that all men conceived them to 
live, and consequently to act, since they cannot be supposed to sleep 
perpetually as Endymion did—The Pagans universally conceived .the 
gods to be happy animals; and Aristotle there concludes the happiness 
of them all to consist in contemplation. Lucretius himself would not 
debar men of that language (then vulgarly received amongst the Pa- 
gans) of calling the sea Neptune, corn Ceres, wine Bacchus, and the 
Earth the mother of the gods too, provided that they did not think any 
of these, for all that, to be truly and really gods : 


3 Hic siquis mare Neptunum, Cereremque vocare 
Constituit fruges, et Bacchi nomine abuti 
Mavolt, quam laticis proprium proferre vocamen ; 
Concedamus, ut hic terrarum dictitet orbem 
Esse deum matrem, dum non sit re tamen apse. 


And the reason, why the earth was not really a goddess, is thus given 
by him ; 


Terra quidem vero caret omni tempore sensu. 


Because it is constantly devoid of all manner of sense.-—Thus Balbus* 
in Cicero tells us, that the first thing included in the notion or idea of 
a god is this; ‘‘ Ut sit animans,’ That it be animant ;—or endued 
with life, sense, and understanding. And he conceiving the stars to 
be undoubtedly such, therefore concludes them to be gods: ‘‘ Quoniam 
tenuissimus est ether, et semper agitatur et viget, necesse est, quod 
animal in eo gignatur, idem quoque sensu acerrimo esse. Quare cum 
in ethere astra gignantur, consentaneum est in lis sensum inesse et in- 
telligentiam. Ex quo efficitur in deorum numero astra esse ducenda.” 
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—Because the ether is most subtile, and in continual agitation, that 
animal, which is begotten in it, must needs be endued with the quick- 
est and sharpest sense. Wherefore since the stars are begotten in the 
ether, it is reasonable to think them to have sense and understanding ; 
from whence it follows, that they ought to be reckoned in the number 
of gods.—And Cotta! in the third book affirms, that all men were so 
far from thinking the stars to be gods, that ‘‘ multi ne animantes qui- 
dem esse concedant,” many would not so much as admit them to be 
animals—plainly intimating, that unless they were animated, they could 
not possibly be gods. Lastly, Plutarch,? for this very reason, absolutely 
condemns that whole practice of giving the names of gods and god- 
desses to inanimate things, as absurd, impious, and atheistical ; dewas 
nol adéoug eumorovar Ookas, avoraIytois, nab cwryors, nol pPsiooueraus 
avayraing in avFoumay Seousvav nol youusyay plasce zal NEKyunoLY OVE- 
pute Fsav énupéegovtes* tava usy yoo w’TA voHouL Peovs ox %oTLY* Ov 
yag ovv ovds &wuzov avFounos 6 Ged¢* They, who give the names of 
gods to senseless and inanimate natures and things, and such as are de- 
stroyed by men in the use of them, beget most wicked and atheistical 
opinions in the minds of men ; since it cannot be conceived, how these 
things should be gods, for nothing, that is inanimate, is a god.—And 
now we have very good reason to conclude, that the distinction or di- 
vision of Pagan gods (used by some) into animal and natural (by natu- 
ral being meant inanimate) is utterly to be rejected, if we speak of 
their true and proper gods ; since nothing was such to the Pagans but 
what had life, sense and understanding. Wherefore those personated 
gods, that were nothing but the natures of things deified, as such, were 
but “dii commentitii et fictitii,’ counterfeit and fictitious god—or, as 
Origen calls them in that place before cited, te “Edjvwy cvanioouate, 
comatunototar Soxotvte ano tay nonypator, figments of the Greeks 
(and other Pagans) that ‘were but things turned into persons and dei- 
fied.—Neither can there be any other sense made of these personated 
and deified things of nature, than this, that they were all of them really 
so many several names of one supreme God, or partial considerations 
of him, according to the several manifestations of himself in his works. 
Thus according to the old Egyptian theology before declared, God is 
said to have beth no name, and every name ; or, as it is expressed in 
the Asclepian Dialogue, “‘ Cum non possit uno quamvis e multis com- 
posito nomine nuncupari, potius omni nomine vocandus est, siquidem 
sit unus et omnia ; ut necesse sit, aut omnia ipsius nomine, aut ipsium 
omnium nomine nuncupari.” Since he cannot be fully declared by 
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any one name, though compounded of never so many, therefore is he 
rather to be called by every name, he being both one and all things : 
so that either every thing must be called by his name, or he by the 
name of every thing.—With which Egyptian doctrine Seneca! seemeth 
also fully to agree, when he gives this description of God, ‘“‘ Cui nomen 
omne convenit,’ He to whom every name belongeth—and when he 
further declares thus concerning him, “ Quzcunque voles illi nomina 
aptabis ;” and, “‘ Tot appellationes ejus possunt esse, quot munera,”’ 
You may give him whatsoever names you please, etc.—and, There 
may be as many names of him as there are gifts and effects of his ;— 
and, lastly, when he makes God and nature to be really one and the 
same thing, and every thing we see to be God. And the writer De 
Mundo? is likewise consonant hereunto, when he affirmeth, that God is 
MHONS ETWVUMOS PLTEWS ATE MAYTMY aUTOS aitLOg WY, Or, May be denomi- 
nated from every nature, because he is the cause of all things —We 
say, therefore, that the Pagans in this their theologizing of physiology, 
and deifying the things of nature and parts of the world, did accord- 
ingly call every thing by the name God, or God by the name of every 
thing. 

Wherefore these personated and deified things of nature were not 
themselves properly and directly worshipped by the intelligent Pagans 
(who acknowledged no inanimate thing for a god) so as to terminate 
their worship ultimately in them; but either relatively only to the 
supreme God, or else at most in way of complication with him, whose 
effects and images they are ; so that they were not so much themselves 
worshipped, as God was worshipped in them. For these Pagans pro- 
fessed, that they did °rov ovgavoy wn magteywe, unde woneg te Booxjpate 
Sswoeiv, look upon the heaven (and world) not slightly and superfi- 
cially ; nor as mere brute animals, who take notice of nothing, but 
those sensible phantasms, which from the objects obtrude themselves 
upon them—or else, as the same Julian, in that oration, again more 
fully expresseth it, 470v ovgavoy ov woneg innove xat Boas ooky, itr THY 
ahoyov xot apodov Cowv' olka é& aitot tod paveoov tv aparn molv- 
moayuovely puow* Not view and contemplate the heaven and world, 
with the same eyes that oxen and horses do, but so as from that, 
which is visible to their outward senses, to discern and discover another 
invisible nature under it.—That is, they professed to behold all things 
with religious eyes, and to see God in every thing, not only as pervad- 





1 De Benefic. lib. iv. cap. vii. p. 427. tom. i. oper. 
2 Cap. vii. p. 869. tom. i. oper. Aristot. 
3 Julian. Orat. 4. [p. 148.] 4 P. 286. 
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ing all things, and diffused through all things, but also as being in a 
manner all things. Wherefore they looked upon the whole world as a 
sacred thing, and as having a kind of divinity in it; it being, ac- 
cording to their theology, nothing but God himself visibly displayed. 
And thus was God worshipped by the Pagans, in the whole corporeal 
world taken all at once together, or in the universe, under the name of 
Pan. As they also commonly conceived of Zeus and Jupiter, after the 
same manner ; that is, not abstractly only (as we now use to conceive 
of God) but concretely, together with all that which proceedeth and 
emaneth from him, that is, the whole world. And as God was thus 
described in that old Egyptian monument, to be “‘ all that was, is, and 
shall be ;” so was it before observed out of Plutarch, that the Egyptians 
took the first God, and the universe, for one and the same thing ; not 
only because they supposed the supreme God virtually to contain all 


_ things within himself, but also because they were wont to conceive of 


him, together with his overflowing, and all the extent of his fecundity, 
the whole world displayed from him, all at once, as one entire thing. 
Thus likewise do the Pagans in Plato! confound toy péyiotoy Seov, and 
olov tov xoouoy, the greatest God, and the whole world together, as 
being but one andthe same thing. And this notion was so familiar with 
these Pagans, that Strabo” himself, writing of Moses, could not conceive 
of his God, and of the God of the Jews, any otherwise than thus; to 7- 
Qléxor Huds Amartus, xo yRY, nor Dodattay, 0 xalovuEsy OVQEVOY nal xooMO?, 
zal THY THY Ohwy vow, namely, that which containeth us all, and the 
earth, and the sea, which we call the heaven and world, and the nature 
of the whole.—By which, notwithstanding, Strabo did not mean the 
heaven or world inanimate, and a senseless nature, but an understand- 
ing Being, framing the whole world, and containing the same which 
was conceived together with it : of which therefore he tells us, that, 
according to Moses, no wise man would go about to make any image 
or picture, resembling any thing here amongst us. From whence we 
conclude, that when the same Strabo,? writing of the Persians, affirm- 
eth of them, that they did 10 oveuvoy nysioFos Jia, take the heaven for 
Jupiter ; and also Herodotus‘ before him, that they did xtxloy naste 
tov ovgavov Jia xudeiv, call the whole circle of the heaven Jupiter— — 
that is, the supreme God ; the meaning of neither of them was, that 
the body of the heaven’ inanimate was to them the highest God, but 
that though he were an understanding nature, yet framing the whole 
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heaven or world, and containing the same, he was at once conceived 
together with it. Moreover, God was worshipped also by the Pagans, 
in the several parts of the world, under several names; as, for exam- 
ple, in the higher and lower ether, under those names of Minerva and 
Jupiter; im the air, under the name of Juno; in the fire, under the 
name of Vulcan; in the sea, under the name of Neptune, etc. Neith- 
er can it be reasonably doubted, but that when the Roman sea-cap- 
tains sacrificed to the waves, they intended therein to worship that 
God, who acteth in the waves, and whose wonders are in the deep. 

But besides this, the Pagans seemed to apprehend a kind of ne- 
cessity of worshipping God thus, in his works, and in the visible things 
of this world, because the generality of the vulgar were then unable to 
frame any notion or conception at all of an invisible Deity : and, there- 
fore, unless they were detained in a way of religion, by such a worship 
of God as was accommodate and suitable to the lowness of their appre- 
hensions, would unavoidably run into Atheism. Nay, the most philo- 
sophical wits amongst them confessing God to be incomprehensible to 
them, therefore seemed themselves also to stand in need of some sensi- 
ble props, to lean upon. This very account is given by the Pagans, of 
their practice, in Eusebius;! caowpatas xui aparac év niow ovte Osor, 
not Sia navtwr Sujxorta, xa toUroy sixotws Ova tar SeOnlauésyor oéBery ~a- 
ot, that God being incorporeally and invisibly present in all things, and 
pervading or passing through all things, it was reasonable, that men 
should worship him, by and through those things that are visible and 
manifest.—Plato likewise represents this as the opinion of the generali- 
ty of Pagans in his time, ?zov uéyictoy Sedov, xad Choy tor xoomoy papér 
ore Cytsiv Ssiv, ovts mohomeaypoveiy, tas aitiag egevvartas’ ov yag ovd 
dovoy sivor* That as for the greatest God, and the whole world, men 
should not busily and curiously search after the knowledge thereof, nor 
pragmutically inquire into the causes of things, it being not pious for 
them so to do.—The meaning whereof seems to be no other than this, 
that men ought to content themselves to worship God in his works, and 
in this visible world, and not trouble themselves with any further curi- 
ous speculations concerning the nature of that which is incomprehen- 
sible to them: Which though Plato professeth his dislike of, yet does 
that philosopher himself also plainly allow of worshipping the first invis- 
ible God in those visible images, which he hath-made of himself, the san 
and moon, and stars. Maximus Tyrius’ doth indeed exhort men to 
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ascend up, in the contemplation of God, above all corporeal things; 
wélos tij¢ ODov ovy 6 OvEaVS, OVdE Ta ey TH OVEKY® ComuTa, (xOAU MEY yao 
tavra nod Fsoméova, ute exsivou Eyyovea axou8) xual yynowu, xo MOS TO xOA— 
Avotoy Houogusva) HAAG xo TovTOY énéxeva ELOEty Osi, nol UmenglyoL TOU 
oveavor, éxt tov adnIy tonoy, etc. The end of your journey (saith he) 
is not the heaven, nor those shining bodies in the heaven, for though 
those be beautiful and Divine, and the genuine offspring of that su- 
preme Deity, framed after the best manner, yet ought these all to be 
transcended by you, and your head lifted up far above the starry hea- 
vens, etc.—Nevertheless, he closes his discourse thus : 'st 08 éao0Peveig 
MOOS THY TOU mMuTEDS xo OnuroveyoU Féauy, Hoxs GoL.tH toya ey 1H MAQOVTE 
doky, nat MeocxurEly Ta Eyyora, MOAAG nal NUYTOdUMe Orta, Oy dou 6 Bot- 
@TLOS MONTHS Aéyer* OV yuO ToLoMVELOL Moyo Deot Geov. maides xar qihos, 
ah’ odnntor aoudua’ totto uéy xat” oVgavoY al aotéowy ices, ete. 
But if you be too weak and unable to contemplate that father and ma- 
ker of all things; it will be sufficient for you for the present to behold 
his works, and to worship his progeny or offspring, which is various and 
manifold. For there are not only according tothe Beotian poet, thirty 
thousand gods, all the sons and friends of the supreme God, but innu- 
merable. And such in the heaven are the stars, in the ether demons, 
etc.—Lastly, Socrates himself also did not only: allow of this way of 
worshipping God, (because himself is invisible) in his works that are 
visible, but also commend the same to Euthydemus; 2 ot 08 ye adndq 
Evo, xaL OV YYMoN, AY UI] AVEMErNS, EMG AY Tus MoQM~as THY Few Wyo, GAL 
&agx7] col, To Eoya UiTOY OowrTL GéFecIou xo Tysdy tovs Feois* That I 
speak the truth, yourself shall know, if you will not stay expecting, tilk 
you see the forms of the gods themselves, but count it sufficient for you 
beholding their works to worship and adore them.—Which afterward 
he particularly applies to the supreme God, who made and containeth 
the whole world, that being invisible, he hath made himself visible in 
his works, and consequently was to be worshipped and adored in them. 
Whether Socrates and Plato, and their genuine followers, would ex- 
tend this any further than to the animated parts of the world, such as 
the sun, moon, and stars were to them, we cannot certainly determine. 
But we think it very probable, that many of those Pagans, who are 
charged with worshipping inanimate things, and particularly the ele- 
ments, did notwithstanding direct their worship to the spirit of those 
elements, as Ammianus Marcellinus tells us Julian did, that is, chiefly 
the souls of them, all the elements being supposed by many of these: 
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Pagans to be animated, (as was before observed concerning Proclus ;*) 
and partly also those demons, which they conceived to inhabit in them, 
and to preside over the parts of them; upon which account it was said 
by Plato, and others of the ancients, that 2avta@ Seay m)7jo7, all things 
are full of gods and demons. : 

XXXIII. But that these physiological gods, that is, the things of 
nature personified and deified, were not accounted by the Pagans true 
and proper gods, much less independent and self-existent ones, may 
further appear from hence, because they did not only thus personate 
and deify things substantial, and inanimate bodies, but also mere acci- 
dents and affections of substances. As, for example, first, the passions 
of the mind ; 1a na9y Seove évCuioay, 3] Feovg étiunooy, saith St. Greg. 
Nazianzen,? They accounted the passions of the mind to be gods—or 
at least worshipped them as gods; that is, built temples or altars to 
their names. Thus was Hope, not only a goddess to the poet The- 
ognis,? 
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(where he fancifully makes her to be the only Numen, that was left to 
men in heaven, as if the other gods had all forsaken those mansions 
and the world ; but also had real temples dedicated to her at Rome, 
as that consecrated by Attilius in the Forum Olitorium, and others 
elsewhere, wherein she was commonly pictured or feigned, as a wo- 
man covered over with a green pall, and holding a cup in her hand.4 
Thus also Love and Desire were gods or goddesses too, as likewise 
were care, memory, opinion, truth, virtue, piety, faith, justice, clemen- 
cy, concord, victory, etc. Which victory was, together with virtue, 
reckoned up amongst the gods of Plautus in the prologue of his Am- 
phitryo; and not only so, but that there was an altar erected to her 
also, near the entrance of the senate-house at Rome, which having 
been once demolished, Symmachus earnestly endeavored the restora- 
tion thereof, in the reign of Theodosius; he amongst other things wri- 
ing thus concerning it,> “Nemo colendam neget, quam profitetur op- 
tandam ;” Let no man deny that right to be worshipped, which he ac- 
knowledgeth to be wished for, and to be desirable.—Besides all which, 





1 P. 236, 237. 2 Orat. xxxiv. tom. i. oper. p. 546. 
3 In Sententiis, ver. 1131, 1132, p. 115. 
* Vide Vossiuin. de Idololatr. lib. viii. cap. x. p. 748. 
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Echo was a goddess to these Pagans too, and so was Night (to whom 
they sacrificed a cock) and Sleep and Death itself, and very many 
more such affections of things, of which Vossius has collected the 
largest catalogue, in his eighth book De Theologia Gentili. And this 
personating and deifying of accidental things was so familiar with these 
Pagans, that, as St. Chrysostom hath observed, St. Paul was therefore 
said by some of the vulgar Athenians to have been a setter forth of 
strange ‘gods, ‘‘when he preached to them Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion,” because they supposed him, not only to have made Jesus a God, 
but also Anastasis or resurrection, a goddess too. Nay, this humor of 
theolegizing the things of nature transported these Pagans so far, as to 
deify evil things also, that is, things both noxious and vicious. Of the 
former Pliny thus: '‘‘ Inferi quoque in genera describuntur, morbique, 
et multe etiam pestes, dum esse placatas trepido metu cupimus. Ide- 
oque etiam publice febri fanum in palatio dedicatum est, Orbone ad 
zdem larium ara, et male fortune Exquiliis.” So great is the number 
of these gods, that even hell, or the state of death itself, diseases and 
many plagues are numbered amongst them, whilst with a trembling 
fear we desire to have these. pacified. | And therefore was there a tem- 
ple publicly dedicated in the palace to the Fever, as likewise altars were 
elsewhere erected to Orbona, and to evil fortune.—Of the latter, Balbus in 
Cicero ;? “ Quo ex genere Cupidinis et Voluptatis, et Lubentine Vene- 
ris, vocabula consecrata sunt, vitiosarum.rerum et non naturalium.” 
Of which kind also are those names of lust, and pleasure, and wanton 
venery, things vicious, and not natural, consecrated and deified.—Ci- 
cero, in his book of Laws,? informs us, that at Athens there were tem- 
ples dedicated also to contumely and impudence, but withal giving us 
this censure of such practices ; ““‘Quz omnia ejusmodi detestanda et 
repudianda sunt,” All which kind of things are to he detested and re- 
jected, and nothing to be deified, but what is virtuous or good.—Not- 
withstanding which, it is certain, that such evil things as these were 
consecrated to no other end, than that they might be deprecated. 
Moreover, as these things of nature, or natures of things, were some- 
times deified by the Pagans plainly and nakedly in their own appella- 
tivé names, so was this again sometimes done disguisedly, under other 
counterfeit proper names: as pleasure was deified under the names of 
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Volupia, and of Lubentina Venus; time, (according to the opinion of 
some) under the name of Kronos or Saturn, which as it produceth all 
things, so devours all things into itself again; prudence or wisdom 
likewise, under the names of Athena or Minerva. For it is plain, that 
Origen’ understood it thus, when Celsus not only approved of worship- 
ping God Almighty, in the sun, and in Minerva, as that which was 
lawful, but also commended it as a thing highly pious; he making this 
reply ; svpyuotpuer qhsoy ws xahov Feov Snuoveynuc, etc. “Adyrav psvytor 
sta HAiov Taccoueryy, Euvtonoingay ot “Elijjvey hoyow sit’ &y Vmeovoiaus, 
sits YUQIS ATOVOLOY, PuCxONTES EX TIS TOU Aios yeyernoFor xEegGadis, xadw- 
mhucuevny, etc. We speak well of the sun, as a good work of God’s, 
etc. but as for that Athena or Minerva, which Celsus here joineth with 
the sun, this is a thing fabulously devised by the Greeks, (whether ac- 
cording to some mystical, arcane, and allegorical sense, or without it) 
when they say that she was begotten out of Jupiter’s brain all armed. 
And again afterwards, ive 42 xat tgonohoyijtar xai déyntae poornors sivas 
7 Adqva, If it be granted, that by Athena or Minerva be tropologically 
meant prudence, etc.—Wherefore, not only according to the poetical, 
but also to the political and civil theology of the Pagans, these acci- 
dental things of nature, and affections of substances, personated, were 
made so many gods and goddesses; Cicero himself in his book of 
Laws approving of such political gods as these: *‘‘ Bene vero, quod 
mens, pietas, virtus, fides, consecratur manu; quarum omnium Rome 
dedicata publice templa sunt, ut illa, qui habeant (habent autem om- 
nes boni) deos ipsos in animis suis collocatos putent.”’ It is well, that 
mind, piety, virtue, and faith, are consecrated, (all which have their 
temples publicly dedicated at Rome) that so they, who possess these 
things, (as all good men do) may think, that they have the gods them- 
selves placed in their minds.—And himself makes a law for them in 
his own commonwealth, but with a cautionary provision, that no evil 
and vicious thing be consecrated amongst them: “Ast olla, propter 
que datur homini adscensus in celum, mentem, virtutem, pietatem, 
fidem, earumque laudum delubra sunto. Nec ulla vitiorum solemnia 
obeunto.”’ Let them also worship those things, by means whereof men 
ascend up to heaven; and let there be shrines or temples dedicated 
to them. But let no religious ceremonies be performed to vicious 
things. | 
Notwithstanding all which, according to that theology of the Pagans, 
which was called by Varro natural, (whereby is meant not that which 
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was physiological only, but'that which is true and real) and by Scevola 
philosophical; and which is by both opposed, not only to the poetical 
and fabulous, but also to the political and civil: I say, according to this 
theology of theirs, these accidental things of nature deified could by no 
means be acknowledged for true and proper gods; because they were 
so far from having any life and sense in them, that they had not so 
much as incotacw zat ovoiay, any real subsistence or substantial 
essence of their own. And thus does Origen dispute against Minerva’s 
godship, as tropologically interpreted to prudence,! iva 0& xat toonohoyi— 
Tou nol héyntor poornais sive 7 APHVE, MAHOUOTYTUTM TLS AUTHS TY UMOOTY— 
ow xal THY Ovolay, w>o UpsoTyxvins xaTH THY TooMOAOyiay tavtyy’ If Athena 
or Minerva be tropologized into prudence, then let the Pagans show 
what substantial essence it hath, or that it really subsists according to 
this tropology.— Which is all one, as if he should have said, let the Pa- 
gans then show, how this can be a god or goddess, which hath not so 
much as any substantial essence, nor subsists by itself, but is a mere 
accidental affection of substances only. And the same thing is like- 
wise urged by Origen, concerning other such kind of gods of theirs, as 
Memory the mother of the muses, and the Graces all naked, in his first 
book ; where Celsus contended for a multiplicity of gods against the 
Jews; that these things having not t2ootaowy xal ovotay, any substan- 
tial essence or subsistence, could not possibly be accounted gods, and 
therefore were nothing else but “EAdjvwy avendaouata osopatonom tert 
ano THY MeKyuetwr, mere figments of the Greeks, things made to have 
human bodies, and so personated and deified.—And we think, there 
cannot be a truer commentary upon this passage of Origen’s than these 
following verses of Prudentius, in his second book against Symamachus ;? 


Desine, si pudor est, gentilis ineptia, tandem 
Res incorporeas simulatis fingere membris : 


Let the Gentiles be at last ashamed, if they have any shame in them, of 
this, their folly, in describing and setting forth incorporeal things with 
counterfeit haman members.— Where accidents and affections of things, 
such as victory was, (whose altar Symmachus there contended for the 
restoration of ) are by Prudentius called ‘“‘ res incorporee,” incorporeal 
things—accordingly as the Greek philosophers concluded, that svovdt7t86, 
were aoauetol, qualities incorporeal_—Neither is it possible, that the 
Pagans themselves should be insensible hereof; and accordingly we 
find, that Cotta in Cicero doth for this reason utterly banish and ex- 
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plode these gods out of the philosophic and true theology :! “ le 


e a ie 
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censes igitur subtiliore ratione opus esse ad hec refellenda? Nam 


mentem, fidem, spem, virtutem, honorem, victoriam, salutem, concor- 


diam, czteraque ejusmodi, rerum vim habere videmus, non deorum. 
Aut enim in nobismet insunt ipsis, ut mens, ut spes, ut fides, ut virtus, 
ut concordia; aut optande nobis sunt, ut honos, ut salus, ut Koren 
Quare autem in his vis deorum sit, tum intelligam, cum cognovero.” 
Is there any need, think you, of any great subtilty to confute these 
things? For mind, faith, hope, virtue, honor, victory, health, concord, 
and the like, we see them to have the force of things, but not of gods. 


Because they either exist in us, as.mind, hope, virtue, concord; or else 


_they are desired to happen to us, as honor, health, victory (that is, they 


_ are nothing but mere accidents or affections of things,) and therefore 
how they can have the force of gods in them cannot possibly be under- 


stood.—And again, afterwards he affirmeth, “ Eos qui dii appellantur, 


rerum naturas esse, non figuras deorum,” that those, who, in the alle- 


gorical mythology of Pagans, are called gods, are really but the natures 
of things, and not the true figures or forms of gods. 


Wherefore since the Pagans themselves acknowledged, that those 


* personated and deified things of nature were not true and proper gods; 
the meaning of them could certainly be no other than this, that they 
were so many several names, and partial considerations of one supreme 


God, as manifesting himself in all the things of nature. For that vis or 
force, which Cicero? tells us, was that in all these things, which was 


called God or deified, is really no other, than something of God in every 


thing that is good. Neither do we otherwise understand those follow- 


_ing words of Balbus in Cicero, “Quarum rerum, quia vis erat tanta, 


ut sine Deo regi non posset, ipsa res deorum nomen obtinuit:” Of 


which things because the force is such, as that it could not be governed 


without God, therefore have the things themselves obtained the names 


of gods ;—that is, God was acknowledged and worshipped in them all, 
which was paganically thus signified, by calling of them gods.* And 


Pliny, though no very divine person, yet being ingenious, easily under- 


stood this to be the meaning of it; ‘“‘ Fragilis et laboriosa mortalitas in 


partes ista digessit, infirmitatis sue memor, ut portionibus quisque 
coleret, quo maxime indigeret ;” frail and toilsome mortality has thus 


1N. D. |. iii. (cap. xxiv. p. 3088.) 

2 De Natur. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xxiii. p. 2988. tom. ix. oper. 
3.N. D. |. ii. (cap. xxiii. p. 2988.) ; 

4 Nat. H. 1. ii. c. vii. 
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broken and crumbled the Deity into parts, mindful of its own infirmi- 
ty ; that so every one, by parcels and pieces, might worship that in 
God, which himself most stands in need of.—Which religion of the Pa- 
gans, thus worshipping God, not entirely all together at once, as he is 
one most simple Being, unmixt with any thing, but as it were brokenly, 
and by piece-meals, as he is severally manifested in all the things of 
nature, and the parts of the world, Prudentius thus perstringeth in his 
second book against Symmachus ; 


Tu, me preterito, meditaris numina mille, 

Que simules parere meis virtutibus, ut me 

Per varias partes minuas, cui nulla recidi 

Pars aut forma potest, quia sum substantia simplex, 
Nec pars esse queo. 


From which words of his we may also conclude, that Symmachus, the 
Pagan, who determined, that it was one thing, that all worshipped, and 
yet would have victory, and such-like other things, worshipped as gods 
and goddesses, did by these and all those other Pagan gods beforemen- 
tioned, understand nothing but so many several names, and partial con- 
siderations of one supreme Deity, according to its several virtues or 
powers: so that when he sacrificed to Victory, he sacrificed to God Al- 
mighty, under that partial notion, as the giver of victory to kingdoms 
and commonwealths. It was before observed out of Plutarch, that the 
Egyptian fable of Osiris being mangled? and cut in pieces by Typhon, . 
did allegorically signify the same thing, viz. the one simple Deity’s 
being as it were divided (in the fabulous and civil theologies of the 
Pagans) into many partial considerations of him, as so many nominal 
and titular gods: which Isis, notwithstanding, that is true knowledge 
and wisdom, according to the natural or philosophic theology, unites all 
together into one. And that not only such gods as these, Victory, 
Virtue, and the like, but also those other gods, Neptune, Mars, Bellona, 
etc. were all really but one and the same Jupiter, acting severally in the 
world, Plautus himself seems sufficiently to intimate in the prologue of 
his Amphitryo in these words ; 


Nam quid ego memorem, ut alios in trageediis 
Vidi, Neptunum, Virtutem, Victoriam, 
) ESS See Se eee. . e 
UN. 236. (p. 289.) 
2 That Osiris was the supreme Deity, see the Egyptian inscription, in 
Theo. Smyrn. Mathem. c. xlvii. HgecBvtatos mévtwy Baorkers Oovgis 
Osiris the most ancient king of all things. 
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. Martem, Bellonam, commemorare que bona 
Vobis fecissent ? Queis bevefactis meus pater, 
Deum regnator, architectos omnibus, 


Whereas there Pie before cited a passage out of G. I. Vossius’s 
book De Theolog. Gent. which we could not understand otherwise than 
thus, that the generality of the Pagans by their political (or civil) gods, 
meant so many eternal minds independent and self-existent; we now 
think ourselves concerned to do Vossius so much right, as to acknowl- 
edge, that we have since met with another place of his in that same 
book, wherein he either corrects the former opinion, or else declares 
himself better concerning it, after this manner: That the Pagans 
generally conceived their political gods to be so many substantial minds 
(or spirits) not independent and self-existent, nor indeed eternal neither, 
but created by one supreme Mind or God, and appointed by him to 
preside over the several parts of the world, and things of nature, as his 
ministers. Which same thing he affirmeth also of those deified acci- 
dents and affections, that by them were to be understood so many sub- 
stantial minds of spirits created, presiding over those several things, or 
dispensing of them. His words in the beginning of his eighth book," 
(where he speaks concerning these affections and accidents deified by 
the Pagans) are as followeth : “‘ Hujusmodi deorum prope immensa est 
copia. Ac in civili quidem theologia considerari solent, tanquam men- 

tes quedam, hoc honoris a summo Deo sortite, ut affectionibus istis 
preessent. Nempe crediderunt Deum, quem optimum, max. vocabant, 
non per se onnia curare, quo pacto, ut dicebant, plurimum beatitudini 
ejus decederet, sed, instar regis, plurimos habere ministros et ministras, 
quorum singulos huic illive cure prefecisset. Sic justitia, que et 
Astrea ac Themis, prefecta erat actibus cunctis, in quibus justitia 
attenderetur; Comus curare creditus est comessationes; et sic in 
ceteris id genus diis, nomen ab ea affectione sortitis, cujus cura cuique 
commissa crederetur. Quo pacto si considerentur, non aliter different 
a spiritibus sive angelis bonis malisque, quam quod hi revera a Deo 
conditi sint; illa vero mentes, de quibus nunc lJoquimur, sint figmen- 
tum mentis humane, pro numero affectionum, in quibus vis esse major 
videretur, comminiscentis mentes affectionibus singulis prefectas. 
Facile autem sacerdotes sua commenta persuadere simplicioribus potu- 
erunt, quia satis videretur verisimile summe illi menti, decorum omnium 
regi, innumeras servire mentes, ut eo perfectior sit summi dei beatitudo, 
minusque curis implicetur; ingue tot famulantium numero, summi, 
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numinis majestas magis eluceat. Ac talis quidem opinio erat theologize 
civilis.” Of such gods as these there was an innumerahle company 
amongst the Pagans. And in their civil theology they were wont to be 
considered ; as certain minds (or spirits) appointed by the supreme 
God, to preside over the affections of things ; they supposing, that God, 
whom they called the best, and the greatest, did not immediately him- 
self take care of every thing, since that must needs be a distraction to 
him, and a hinderance of his happiness; but that he had, as a king, 
many he and she ministers under him, which had their several offices 
assigned tothem. Thus justice, which was called also Astrea and 
Themis, was by them thought to preside over all those actions, in which 
justice was concerned ; and Comus over all revellings; and the like. 
Which gods, if considered after this manner, will no otherwise differ 
from angels, good and bad, than only in this, that these latter are beings 
really created by God, but the former the figments of men only; they, 
according tothe number of affections, that have any greater force in 
them, devising and imagining certain minds to preside over each of 
them. And the vulgar might therefore be the more easily led into this 
persuasion by their priests, because it seemed reasonable to them, that 
that supreme Mind, who is the King of all the gods, should have many 
other minds as his subservient ministers under him, both to free him 
from solicitous care, and also to add to his grandeur and majesty. And 
such was the doctrine of the civil theology.— Where, though Vossius 
speaks particularly of that kind of Pagan gods, which were nothing but 
affections and accidents deified, (which no man in his wits could 
possibly suppose to be themselves true and proper gods, they having no 
subsistence of their own) that these by the generality of the vulgar 
Pagans were conceived to be so many created minds or spirits, appoint- 
ed by the supreme God, to preside as his ministers over those several 
affections of substances; yet does he plainly imply the same of all those 
other political gods of these Pagans likewise, that they were not looked 
upon by them, as so many unmade, self-existent, and independent beings, 
but only as inferior minds or spirits, created by the supreme God, and 
by him appointed to preside over the several parts of the world, and — 
things of nature, and having their several offices assigned to them. 
Wherefore, as to the main, we and Vossius are now well agreed, viz. 
that the ancient Pagans asserted no such thing as a multitude of inde- 
pendent deities ; so that there only remain some particular differences 
of smaller moment betwixt us. 

Ourselves have before observed, that AZolus was probably taken by 
Epictetus in Arrianus, (not indeed for one, but) for many created min- 
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isters of the supreme God, or demons collectively, appointed by him to 
preside over the winds, in all the several parts of the world. And the 
Pagans in St. Austin seem to interpret those deified accidents, and 
things of nature, after the same manner, as the names of certain un- 
known gods or demons, (one or more) that were appointed to preside 
over them respectively, or to dispense the same.! ‘“‘ Quoniam sciebant 
majores nostri nemini talia, nisi aliquo Deo largiente concedi, quorum 
deorum nomina non inveniebant, earum rerum nominibus appell t 
deos, quas ab iis sentiebant dari; aliqua vocabula inde flectentes; sicut - 
a bello Bellonam nuncupaverunt, non Bellum; sicut a cunis Cuninam, 
non Cunam; sicut a segetibus Segetiam, non Segetem; sicut a pomis 
Pomonam, non Pomum; sicut a bobus Bobonam, non Bovem. Aut 
certe nulla vocabuli declinatione sicut res ips nominantur; ut Pecu- 
nia dicta est dea, que dat pecuniam, non omnino pecunia dea ipsa 
putata: Ita virtus, que dat virtutem, honor qui honorem, concordia 
que concordiam, victoria que victoriam dat. Ita, inquiunt, cum felicitas 
déa dicitur, non ipsa que datur, sed numen illud attenditur, a quo 
felicitas datur.”” Because our forefathers knew well, that these things 
do not happen to any, without the special gift and favor of some god ; 
therefore were those gods, whose names they knew not, called from the 
names of those very things themselves, which they perceived to be be- 
stowed by them, there being only a little alteration made in them; as 
when the god, that causeth war, was called not Bellum, but Bellona; 
the god, which presideth over infants’ cradles, not Cuna, but Cunina, 
that which giveth corn, Segetia; and that which affordeth apples, 
Pomona, etc. But, at other times, this was done without any declen- 
sion of the word at all, they calling both the thing, and the god, which 
is the bestower of it, by one and the self-same name. As Pecunia doth 
not only signify money, but also the goddess, which giveth money ; 
Virtus, the goddess, which giveth virtue ; Honor, the god, that bestow- 
eth honor; Concordia, the goddess, that causeth concord; Victory, 
the goddess, which affordeth victory. So also when Felicity is called a 
goddess, by it is not meant that thing, which is given, but that Divine 
power, from whence it is given.—Here, I say, the Pagans may seem to 
have understood, by those deified things of nature, certain inferior gods 
or demons (one or more) the ministers of the supreme God, appointed 
by him to preside over those several things respectively, or to dispense 
the same. Neither can we deny, but that in so much ignorance and 
diversity of opinions, as there was amongst the Pagans, some might 
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possibly understand those political gods, and deified things also, after 
the way of Vossius, for so many single minds or spirits, appointed to 
preside over those several things respectively throughout the whole 
world, and nothing else. Nevertheless, it seemeth not at all probable, 
that this should be the general opinion amongst the civilized Pagans, 
that all those gods of theirs were so many single created minds or 
spirits, each of them appointed to preside over some one certain thing 
every where throughout the whole world, and nothing else. As, for 
example, that the goddess Victory was one single created she-spirit, 
appointed to bestow victory, to whosoever at any time enjoyed it, in all 
parts of the world ; and so, that the goddess Justice should be such 
another single mind or spirit, created to dispense justice every where, 
and meddle with nothing else. And the like of all those other acci- 
dental things, or affections deified, as virtue, honor, concord, felicity, 
etc. 

And Lactantius Firmanius,! taking notice of that profession of the 
Pagans, to worship nothing but one supreme God, and _ his subservient 
ministers, generated or created by him, (according to that of Seneca 
in his exhortations, “‘Genuisse regni sui ministros Deum ;” That the 
supreme God had generated other inferior ministers of his kingdom 
under him,” which were called by them also gods) plainly denies all 
the Pagan gods save one, to be the created ministers of that one su- 
preme, he making this reply ; ‘‘ Verum hi neque dii sunt, neque deos 
se vocari, aut coli volunt, etc. Nec tamen illi sunt, qui vulgo coluntur, 
quorum et exiguus et certus est numerus.”’ But these ministers of the 
Divine kingdom, or subservient created spirits, are neither gods, nor 
would they be called gods, or honored as such, etc. Nor indeed are 
they those gods, that are now vulgarly worshipped by the Pagans, of 
which there is but a small and certain number.—That is, the Pagan 
gods are reduced into certain ranks, and the number of them is deter- 
mined by the utilities of human life ; of which their noble and select 
gods are but a few. Whereas, saith he, the ministers of the supreme 
God are, according to their own opinion, not twelve nor twenty, nor 
three hundred and sixty, but innumerable, stars and demons, 

Moreover, Aristotle,? in his book against Zeno, (supposing the idea 
of God to be this, the most powerful of all things, or the most perfect 
Being) objecteth thus, that according to the laws of cities and coun- 
tries, (that is, the civil theology) there seems to be no one absolutely 





1 De Fal. Rel. c. vii. {Instit. Divin. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 51.] 
2 Arist. in Zen. Gor. p. 1246. [cap. iv. p. 841. tom. ii. oper.] 
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powerful Being, but one god is supposed to be most powerful as to one 
thing, and another as to another : simeg Gxavto énixgetiotoy TOY Deov 
dopBaver tovto Suvatwtatoy zat Béktictoy Aéywy, ov Soxst tovto xatH TOY 
youor, ahhu modha HQsITTOUS civow UAdyLov ot Feoi* ovxovy éx tov Doxovrtos 
sings tattny xate tov Feov thy duokoyioy* Whereas Zeno takes it for 
granted, that men have an idea in their minds of God, as one the most | 
excellent and most powerful Being of all ; this doth not seem to be 
according to law, (that is, the civil theology) for. there the gods are 
mutually better one than another, respectively as to several things ; 
and therefore Zeno took not this consent of mankind, concerning God, 
from that which vulgarly seemeth.—From which passage of Aristotle’s 
we may well conclude, that the many political gods of the Pagans were 
not all of them vulgarly looked upon as the subservient ministers of one 
supreme God ; and yet they generally acknowledging, as Aristotle him- 
self san fog) a monarchy, and consequently not many independent 
» deities, it must needs follow, as Zeno doubtless would reply, that these 
their political gods were but one and the same supreme natural God, as 
‘it were parcelled out, and multiplied: that is, receiving several denom- 
inations, according to several notions of him, and as he exerciseth dif- 
ferent powers, and produceth various effects. And this we have suffi- 
ciently proved already to have been the general sense of the chief Pa- 
gan doctors ; that these many political and popular gods were but the 
polyonomy of one natural God, that is, either partial considerations of 
him, or his various powers and virtues, effects and manifestations in 
the world, severally personated and deified. 

And thus does Vossius himself afterward confess also, that, accord- 
ing to the natural theology, the many Pagan gods were but so many 
several denominations of one God ; though this learned philologer doth 
plainly straiten and confine the notion of this natural theology too much, 
and improperly call the God thereof the nature of things; however, 
acknowledging it such a nature, as was endued with sense and under- 
standing. His words are these : |“ Dispar vero sententia theologoram 
naturalium, qui non aliud numen agnoscebant, quam naturam rerum, 
eoque omnia gentium numina referebant, etc. Nempe mens eorum fuit, 
sicut naturg esset occupata circa hance vel illam affectionem, ita numina 
nominaque deorum variare. Cum igitur ubicunque vim aliquam majo- 
rem viderent, ita divinum aliquid crederent ; eo etiam devenere, ut 
immanem deorum dearumque fingerent catervam. Sagaciores interim 
hac cuncta, unum esse numen aiebant ; puta rerum naturam, que 
licet una foret, pro variis tamen effectis varia | sortiretur nomina, vario 
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etiam afficeretur cultu.” But the case is very different as to the natu- 
ral theologers, who acknowledged no other god, but the nature of 
things, and referred all the Pagan gods to that. For they conceived, 
that as nature was occupied about several things, so were the Divine 
powers and the names of gods multiplied and diversified. And where- 
ever they saw any greater force, there did they presently conceit some- 
thing Divine, and by that means came they at length to feign an innu 

merable company of gods and goddesses. But the more sagacious in the 
mean time affirmed all these to be but one and the same God ; to wit, 
the nature of things, which, though really but one, yet according to its 
various effects, both received divers names, and was worshipped after 
different manners.—Where Vossius calls the supreme God of these 
natural theologers the nature of things, asif the natural theology had 
been denominated from physics, or natural philosophy only ; whereas | 


we have already showed, that the natural theology of Varro and Sca- | 


vola, was of equal extent with the philosophic ; whose only Numen, 
that it was not a blind and unintelligible nature of things, doth suffi-- 
ciently appear from that history thereof before given by us: as also 
that it was called natural in another sense, as real, and as opposite to 


_ opinion, fancy, and fabulosity, or what hath no reality of existence any 


where in the world. Thus does St. Austin distinguish betwixt “na- 
tura deorum,”' the true nature of the gods—and “‘ hominum instituta,”’ 
the institutes of men concerning them.—dAs also he sets down the dif- 
ference betwixt the civil and natural theology, according to the mind 
of Varro, in this manner : “ Fieri potest, ut in urbe, secundum falsas 
opiniones ea colantur et credantur, quorum in mundo vel extra mun- 
dum natura sit nusquam :” It may come to pass, that those things may 
be worshipped and believed in cities, according to false opinions, which 
have no nature or real existence any where, either in the world, or 
without it.—Wherefore, if instead of this nature of things, which was 
properly the god of none but only of such atheistic philosophers, as Epi- 
curus and Strato, we substitute that great Mind or Soul of the whole 
world, which pervadeth all things, and ts diffused through all (which 
was the true God of the Pagan Theists) : this of Vossius will be un- 
questionably true concerning their natural theologers, that, according 
to them, those many poetical and political gods before mentioned were 
but one and the same natural or real god ; who, in respect of his dif- 
ferent virtues, powers, and effects, was called by several names, and 
worshipped after different manners ; yet nevertheless so, as that, ac- 
cording to those theologers, there were really also many other inferior 
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ministers of this one supreme God (whether called minds or demons), 
that were supposed to be the subservient executioners of all those seve- 
ral powers of his. And accordingly we had before this full and true 
account of the Pagans’ natural theology set down out of Prudentius :! 


In uno 
. . . . ® 
Constituit jus omne Deo, cui serviat ingens 
Virtutum ratio, variis instructa ministris. 


viz. That it acknowledged one supreme omnipotent God, ruling over 
all, who displayeth and exerciseth his manifold virtues and powers in 
the world (all severally personated and deified in the poetic and civil 
theologies), together with the subservient ministry of other inferior 
created minds, understanding beings, or demons, called also by ga: 
gods. 

It is very true, as we have already declared, that the more high- 
flown Platonic Pagans did reduce those many poetical and political 
gods, and therefore doubtless all the personated and deified things of 
nature too, to the Platonic ideas, or first paradigms and patterns of 
things in the archetypal world, which they affirmed to have been be- 
gotten from the supreme Deity, that is, from the first hypostasis of the 
Platonic trinity ; and which were commonly called by them voyroi #eoi, 
intelligible gods,—as if they had been indeed so many distinct sub- 
stances and persons. And, as we have also proved out of Philo, that 
this high-flown Paganic theology was ancienter than either Julian or 
Apuleius ; so do we think it not unworthy our observation here, that 
the very same doctrine is, by Celsus, imputed also to the Egyptian 
theologers, as pretending to worship brute animals no otherwise than 
as symbols of those eternal ideas : *Kai got ye Tas THY mer Atyumcloy | 
xatayehay, xar Tos Tohka zai ov patdu magexortwy aiviypater, énav ideay 
aidioy xat ovy (a> Soxovcr ot moddol) Lowy epnucgiwv Tiuus eivor Te TOLEUTE 
diWaczwow* Celsus also addeth, that we Christians deride the Egyp- 
tians without cause, they having many mysteries in their relhgion, for- 
asmuch as they profess, that perishing brute animals are not worship- 
ped by them, but the eternal ideas.—According to which of Celsus it 
should seem, that this doctrine of eternal ideas, as the paradigms and 
patterns of all things here below in this sensible world, was not proper 
to Plato, nor the Greeks, but common with them to the Egyptians also. 
Which eternal ideas, however supposed to have been generated from 
that first Divine ni Lap ags of the Platonic and ayphas ay and 
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called intelligible gods, were nevertheless acknowledged by them all 
to exist in one Divine intellect, according to that of Plotinus,! ovx &€a 
Tov vov te vovtu, that the intelligibles exist no where of themselves, 
without Mind or Intellect ;—which Mind or Intellect being the second 
Divine hypostasis, these intelligible and invisible gods (however gene- 
rated from God), yet are therefore said by Julian, in his book against 
the Christians, both to coexist with God, and to inexist in him. To 
which purpose also is this other passage of Julian’s in his sixth ora- 
tion : 2Zuvta yg aitog eo, sineg nui év Eavt@ ual mag Eavto Eyou tay 
OmMcovy OrYtmy Tac ating’ site aSavatwy aFavutove’ ETE émixjowy ov 
Fyyjtas ovdé éxinjoovs, aidious Jé xal pwEvovous wel, aL xa TIUTOLS Eioly cet Lone 
Tig asvyeveciac. For God is all things, forasmuch as he containeth 
within himself the causes of all things that any way are; whether of 
immortal things immortal ; or of corruptible and perishing things, nor 
corruptible but eternal also, and always remaining ; which therefore 
are the causes of their perpetual generation, and new production.— 
Now these causes of all things contained in God are no other than the 
Divine ideas. Wherefore, from hence it plainly appears, that these 
Platonic and Egyptian Pagans, who thus reduced their multiplicity of 
gods to the Divine ideas, did not therefore make them to be so many 
minds or spirits, really distinct from the supreme God (though depend- 
ent on him too), but indeed only so many partial considerations of one 
God,.as being all things, that is, containing within himself the causes 
of all things. And accordingly we find in Origen,? that, as the Egyp- 
tian theologers called their religious animals, symbols of the eternal 
ideas, so did they also call them symbols of God. Te tay Aiyuntior 
cEuvohoyouvtray xud TH MEQ TOY Kloywr Coury, KUL PATKOYTMY sivas TVA BUTE 
xut Ozov cvusoka* Celsus applauds the Egyptian theologers talking so 
magnificently and mysteriously of those brute animals worshipped by 
them, and affirming them to be certain symbols of God. 

And now we have given some account of the Polyonomy of the one 
supreme God, in the theologies of the Pagans ; or of his being called 
by many proper personal names, carrying with them an appearance of 
so many several gods. First, that God had many several. names be- 
stowed upon him, from many different notions and partial considera- 
tions of him, according to his universal and all-comprehending nature. 
Janus, as the beginning of the world, and the first original of the gods. 


— ——> 
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Whom therefore that ancient lyric poet, Septimius Apher, accordingly 
thus invoked ;! 


O cate rerum Sator! 0 PRINcIPIUM DEORUM! 
Stridula cui limina, cui cardinei tumultus, - 
Cui reserata mugiunt aurea claustra mundi : 


Genius, as the great mind and soul of the whole world. Saturn, as 
that hidden source and principle, from which all forms and lives issue 
forth and into which they again retire ; being there laid up as in their 
secret storehouse : or else, as one of the Egyptian or Hermaic writers 
expresseth it, that which doth arte moviv xab sig Exvtoy &nomoiety, make 
all things out of itself, and unmake them into itself again ;—this He- 
trurian Saturn, answering to the Egyptian Hammon, that likewise sig- 
nified hidden, and is accordingly thus interpreted by Jamblichus,? 6 
THY apary Tay xexouvuusyoy hoywv Siyauwy sig Pas &ywr, he that bringeth 
forth the secret power of the hidden reasons of things (contained within 
himself) into light.—God was also called Athena or Minerva, as wisdom 
diffusing itself through all things : and Aphrodite Urania, the heavenly 
Venus or Love. Thus Phanes, Orpheus’s supreme God (so called 
according to Lactantius), °“‘ Quia cum adhuc nihil esset, primus ex 
infinito apparuerit ;” because when there was yet nothing, he first ap- 
peared out of that infinite abyss ;—but according to Proclus, because 
he did éxqaivwy tus vontas évadasc, discover and make manifest the intel- 
ligible unities (or ideas) from himself ;—though we think the conjec- 
ture of Athanasius Kircherus‘ to be more probable than either of these, 
that Phanes was an Egyptian name) ; this Phanes, I say, was in the 
Orphic and Egyptian theology, as Proclus upon Plato’s Timzus informs 
us, styled «fo0¢ owe, tender and soft Love-—And Pherecydes Syrus® 
likewise affirmed, sis Zowta ustaBsBiijoSou tov Aia ushhovta Snurovoyeiy, 
that Jupiter was turned all into Jove, when he went about to make 
the world.—Besides which, there were other such names of the su- 
preme God, and more than have been mentioned by us: as for exam- 
ple, Summanus amongst the ancient Romans, that afterward grew ob- 





1 Apud Terentium Maurum de Litteris, etc. inter Grammaticos vete- 
res a Putschio editos, p. 2396. 


2 De Mysteriis Aigyptior. sect. 8. cap. iii. p. 159. 
3 Institut. Divin. lib. i. cap. v. p. 31. 
4 In GQEdipo Agyptiaco, p. 498. 


% Apud Proclum. in Comment. in Timeeum Platon. lib. iii. p. 156. 
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solete: of which St. Austin' thus; “‘ Romani veteres nescio quem 
Summanum, cui nocturna fulmina tribuebant, coluerunt magis quam 
Jovem, ad quem diurna fulmina pertinebant. Sed postquam Jovi tem- 
plum insigne ac sublime constructum est, propter edis dignitatem, sic 
ad eum multitudo confluxit, ut vix inveniatur, qui Summani nomen, 
quod audiri jam non potest, se saltem legisse meminerit. The ancient 
Romans worshipped I know not what god, whom they call Summanus 
more than they did Jupiter. But after that a stately and magnificent 
temple was erected to Jupiter, they all betook themselves thither ; in- 
somuch that the name of Summanus, now not at all heard, is scarcely 
to be found in ancient writings. 

Again, asthe Pagans had certain other gods, which they called 
special ; so were these but several names of the supreme God also, ac- 
cording to particular considerations of him, either as presiding over cer- 
tain parts of the world, and acting in them; or as exercising certain 
special powers and virtues in the world ; whbst several virtues and 
powers of one God, personated and deified by the Pagans, though they 
- had an appearance also of many distinct gods, yet were they really 
nothing but several denominations of one supreme God ; who as yet is 
considered as a thing distinct from the world and nature. 

But lastly, as God was supposed by these Pagans, not only to per- 
vade all things, and to fill all things, but also, he being the cause of all 
things, to be himself in a manner all things; so was he called also by 
the name of every thing, or every thing called by his name: that is, the 
several things of nature and parts of the world were themselves verbally 
deified by these Pagans, and called gods and goddesses. Not that they 
really accounted them such in themselves, but that they thought fit in 
this manner to acknowledge God in them, as the author of them all. 
For thus the Pagans in St. Austin : *‘‘ Usque adeone, inquiunt, majores 
nostros insipientes fuisse credendum est, ut hee nescirent munera di- 
vina esse, non deos?”? Can you think, that our Pagan ancestors were 
so sottish, as not to know, that these things are but Divine gifts, and 
not gods themselves ?—And Cicero also tells us, that the meaning of 
their thus deifying these things of nature, was only to signify, that they 
acknowledged the force of all things to be Divine, and to be governed 
by God ; and that whatsoever brought any great utility to mankind, 
was not such without the Divine goodness. They conceiving also, that 
the invisible and incomprehensible Deity, which was the cause of all 
things, ought to be worshipped in all its works and effects, in which it 


1 C. D. lib. iv. cap. xxiii. (p. 82. tom. vii. oper.) 2 Ubi supra. 
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had made itself visible, accordingly as they declare in that place of 
Eusebius before cited in part ; }40) te dgeeva copata ylov xat dehirys 
nul coTo@y undéys Ta aioDyTu MEOH TOL xoguoU PycovaL Feomoceiv, UAAe TAS 
éy toUtoug Mogatous Suvausic, vvTOU On tov éxt naa Eva yao Orta Peor, 
mavtoiog Suvausoe Ta MaYTE mhynoOr, xo Sie avtoY SurjxeLy, xo Tots MAO 
énigtatay’ acwpatas 68 xat aparas év meow Oytu, xub ue muvt@W Suyxor- 
Tu, xab TOUTOY Eixotms Oia taY Jednhuperay oéSe* that they did not dei- 
fy those visible bodies of the sun, and moon, and stars, nor the other 
sensible parts of the world themselves, but those invisible powers of the 
God over all, that were displayed in them. For they affirm, that that 
God, who is but one, but yet filleth all things with his various powers, 
and passes through all things, forasmuch as he is invisibly and incor- 
poreally present in all, is reasonably to be worshipped in and by those 
visible things. J 

Athanasius bishop of Alexandria, in his book against the Greeks, 
reduces all the false gods of the Pagans under two general heads; the 
first, poetical, fictitious, or fantastical gods; the second, creatures or 
real things of nature deified by them. His words are these: Ei veg 57 
Tos Mapu Mountals Leyoutvous Feors, ovx sivas Fsovs 6 hoyos Berks, nat TOUS 
ty xtc Ssonovovytas HAsySe mlavwpuévore, etc. Since this reason or 
discourse of ours hath sufficiently convinced, both the poetical gods of 
the Pagans to be no gods at all: and also that they, who deify the crea- 
tures, are in a great error; and so hath confuted the whole Pagan 
idolatry, proving it to be mere ungodliness and impiety; there is noth- 
ing now but the true piety left ; he, who is worshipped by us Christians, 
being the only true God, the Lord of nature, and the Maker of all sub- 
stances.—F rom whence we may observe, that, according to Athanasi- 
us, the Pagan poetic gods were no real tilings in nature, and therefore 
they could be no other, than the several notions and the powers of the 
one supreme God deified, or the several names of him. So that Atha- 
nasius’s poetic gods, or vi maga moujtois uvdevduevor Jeoi, gods fabu- 
lously devised by the poets—were chiefly those two kinds of Pagan 
gods, first mentioned by us; that is, the various considerations of the 
one supreme Numen, according to its general notion, expressed by so 
many proper names; and, secondly, his particular powers diffused 
through the world, severally personated and deified. | Which, consid- 
ered as so many distinct deities, are nothing but mere fiction and fancy, 
without any reality. And this do the Pagans themselves in Athanasi- 


1 Pr. Evan. lib. iii. cap. xiii. (p. 121.) 
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us acknowledge : Tous yao wg avtol pavi, xut Te Ovouatau némhacto, xo 
ovux tot per OAwe Zsvs, ovdé “How, ovd8”Aons* mhatrovta Jé tov'tovs, we ov - 
TUS, OL MOLTAl Moos UNaTHY THY axovortay* They say, that the names of 
those gods are merely fictitious, and that there does no where really 
exist any such Jupiter, or Saturn, or Juno, or Mars; but that the poets 
have feigned them to be so many persons existing, to the deception of 
their auditors.—Notwithstanding which that third sort of Pagan gods also 
mentioned by us, which were inanimate substances and the natures of 
things deified, may well be accounted poetical gods likewise ; because 
though those things themselves be real and not feigned, yet is their 
personation and deification mere fiction and fancy: and however the 
first occasion thereof sprung from theological opinion or persuasion, 
that God, who is in all things, and is the cause of all things, ought to 
be worshipped in all things, especially he being himself invisible ? yet 
the making of those things themselves therefore to be so many persons 
and gods, was nothing but poetic fiction and phantastry, according as 
their old mythology and allegorical fables of the gods run much upon 
this strain. ! 

XXXIV. Hitherto have we declared the sense of the Pagans in 
general, those also being included, who supposed God to be a being 
elevated above the world, that they agreed in these two things: First, 
the breaking and crumbling, as it were, of the simple Deity, and par- 
celling out of the same into many particular notions and partial consid- 
erations, according to the various manifestations of its power and provi- 
dence in the world; by the personating and deifying of which several- 
ly they made, as it were, so many gods of one. The chief ground 
whereof was this: because they considered not the Deity according to 
its simple nature, and abstractly only, but concretely also with the 
world, as he displayeth himself therein, pervadeth all, and diffuseth his 
virtues through all. For as the sun, reflected by grosser vapors, is 
sometimes multiplied, and the same object beheld through a polyedrous 
glass, by reason of those many superficies, being represented in several 
places at once, is thereby rendered manifold to the spectator: so one 
and the same supreme God, considered concretely with the world, as 
manifesting his several powers and virtues in it, was multiplied into 
several names, not without the appearance of so many several gods. 
Whereas zodvayvuor with those ancient Pagans, was the same thing 
with sodvdvveuory, that which hath many names, all one with that 
which hath many powers: according to this of Callimachus? concern- 
ing Diana, 


1 Pp, 14. (tom. i. oper. p. 17.) 2 Hymn. in Dianam, ver. 5, 6. 
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Ads pou magFeviny aiwror, dana, pido, 
Kai Hohvwvyvpiny* 


And this of Virgil concerning Alecto,' 








Tibi nomina mille, 
Mille nocendi artes. 


And accordingly the many Pagan gods are, in Plato’s Cratylus, inter- 
preted as the many powers of one God diffused through the world. 
And the Pagan theologers seemed to conceive this to be more suitable 
to the pomp, state and grandeur of the supreme God, for him to be 
considered diffusively, and called by many names, signifying his many 
several virtues and powers (polyonymy being by them accounted an 
honor) rather than to be contracted and shrunk all up into one general 
notion of a perfect mind, the maker or creator of the whole world. 
The second thing, in which the Pagans agreed, is their personating 
and deifying also the parts of the world, and things of nature themselves 
and so making them so many gods and goddesses too. Their meaning 
therein being declared to be really no other than this; that God, who 
doth not only pervade all things, but also was the cause of all things, 
therefore himself is in a manner all things, ought to be worshipped in 
all the things of nature and parts of the world; as also, that the force 
of every thing was Divine, and that in all things, that were beneficial 
to mankind, the Divine goodness ought to be acknowledged. 

We shall now observe how both these forementioned principles, of 
God’s pervading all things, and his being all things, which were the 
chief grounds of the seeming Polytheism of the Pagans, were improved 
and carried on further by those amongst them, who had no higher no- 
tion of the supreme Deity, than as the soul of the world. Which opin- 
ion, that it found entertainment amongst so many of them, probably 
might be from hence, because it was so obvious for those of them, that 
were religious to conceive, that as themselves consisted of body and 
soul, so the body of the whole world was not without its soul neither ; 
and that their human souls were as well derived from the life and soul 
of the world, as the earth and water in their bodies was from the earth 
and water of the world. Now whereas the more refined Pagans, as 
was before observed, suppose God to pervade and pass through all 
things auwyas, unmixedly—these concluded God to be (according to 
that definition of him in Quinctilian, taken in a rigid sense) “ Spiritum 


1 #neid. lib. vii. ver. 324. 
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omnibus partibus imistum ;” a spirit immingled with all the parts of the 
world—or else in Manilius’s language, 


Infusumque Deum ceelo, terrisque, fretoque, 


Infused into the heaven, earth, and seas:—‘‘ Sacroque meatu conspi- 
rare Deum,” and intimately to conspire with his own work the world— 
as being almost one with it. Upon which account he was commonly 
called Nature also, that being thus defined by some of the Stoics, “ De- 
us mundo permistus ;” God mingled throughout with the world ;”—and 
‘Divina ratio toti mundo insita,” The Divine reason inserted into 
the whole world.—Which Nature, notwithstanding, in way of distinc- 
tion from the particular natures of things, was called xowy tous, and 
communis natura, the common nature. And it was plainly declared 
by them not to be a senseless nature; according to that of Balbus in 
Cicero, “ Natura est, que continet mundum omnem, eumque tuetur ; 
atque ea quidem non sine sensu, atque ratione :” It is nature, by which 
the whole world is contained and upheld, but this is such a nature, as 
is not without sense and reason.—As it is elsewhere said to be perfect 
and eternal Reason, the Divine Mind and Wisdom, containing also un- 
der it all the doyou omeguatixoi, the spermatic principles—by which the 
things of nature (commonly so called) are effected. Wherefore we see 
that such naturalists as these may well be allowed to be Theists (Moses 
himself in Strabo being accounted one of them); whereas those that 
acknowledge no higher principle of the world, than a senseless nature 
(whether fortuitous, or orderly and methodical), cannot be accounted 
any other than absolute Atheists. Moreover, this soul of the world was 
by such of these Pagans as admitted no incorporeal substance, itself 
concluded to be a body too, but Aextotatoy xu txyiotov, a most subtile 
and most swift body—as was before observed out of Plato (though en- 
dued with a perfect mind and understanding, as well as with spermatic 
reasons,) which insinuating itself into all other bodies, did permeate 
and pervade the whole universe, and frame all things, inwardly min- 
gling itself with all; Heraclitus and Hippasius thinking this to be fire, 
and Diogones Apolloniates air; whom Simplicius, who had read some 
of his then extant works, vindicates from that imputation of Atheism, 
which Hippo and Anaximander lie under. 

Again, whereas the more sublimated Pagans! affirmed the supreme 
God to be all, so that he was nevertheless something above all too, he 





1 As Simplicius describeth God to be 2evta m0 navtwr, Omnia ante 
omnia. In Epictet. p. 234. 
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being above the soul of the world; (and probably A®schylus, in that 
forecited passage of his, is to be understood after this manner, Zevg¢ tos 
Ta muvte xai t tov Uméoregor, Jupiter is the ether, Jupiter is the earth, 
Jupiter is the heaven; Jupiter is all things, and yet something higher 
than all, or above all :—) those Pagans, who acknowledged no higher 
Numen than the soul of the world, made God to be all things in a 
grosser sense, they supposing the whole corporeal world animated to be 
also the supreme Deity. For though God, to them, were principally 
and originally that eternal unmade soul and mind, which diffuseth it- 
self through all things; yet did they conceive, that as the human soul 
and body, both together, make up one whole rational animal, or man ; 
so this mundane soul, and its body the world, did in like manner, both 
together, make up one entire Divine animal, or God. 

It is true, indeed, that as the human soul doth principally act in 
some one part of the body, which therefore hath been called the hege- 
monicon and principale, some taking this to be the brain, others the 
heart, but Strato in Tertullian! ridiculously, the place betwixt the eye- 
brows ; so the Stoics did suppose the great Soul or Mind of the world, 
to act principally in some one part thereof (which what it was notwith- 
standing they did not all agree upon), as the hegemonicon or princi- 
pale; and this was sometimes called by them emphatically God. But 
nevertheless they all acknowledged this mundane soul, as the souls of 
other animals, to pervade, animate, or enliven and actuate, more or 
less, its whole body, the world. This is plainly declared by Laertius 
in the life of Zeno:* Tov 5 xdcpor SiomsioF ar xata vor er m90— 
YOLUY, ES GMAY GUTOU megs Oijxortog tov voi, xoSaneg ep Huov 
Tis wuz’ ahd a18n Ou wy aad pacddoy, bu” oy lage zag we ug rb 
onxer, ws Sia Tay OotaY xal TAY vevowy* Ou ay dé we vous, we Sue tov nye 
uovinod* ovta dy xal to dlov xocuov LHov byte xal Fupuyoy xat hoyixoy, 
ExEy NYsW“ovixov wusy TOY at, } Tov OvgaYOY, 7 TOY HlLov* O xuL MQWTOY — 
Seoy we ioteal aicFytinws woEg REL OLNEY Cy dic tay év aéor, xa dia tay 
Cowy anavreay xut puta, Ove O& THs vis a’TIS xed Euv* The Stoics a te : 
firm, that the world is governed by mind and providence, this nh , 
passing through all the parts of it, as the soul doth in us: which yet — 
doth not act in all parts alike, but in some more, in some less; it pas- 
sing through some parts only asa habit (as through the bones and — 
nerves), but through others as mind or understanding (as through that 
which is called the hegemonicon or principale.) So the whole world 
being a living and rational animal, hath its hegemonicon or principal 
part too, which according to Antipater 1 is the ether, to Posidonius the 


1 De Anima, cap. xv. p. 169. 2 Lib. vii. segm. 138, 139. p. 452. 
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air, to Cleanthes the sun, etc. And they say also, that this first God 
is, as it were, sensibly diffused through all animals and plants, but 
through the earth itself only as a habit.— Wherefore the whole world 
being thus acted and animated by one Divine Soul, is itself, according 
to these Stoics, also the supreme God. Thus Didymus in Eusebius,} 
Choy 0& tov xdouov me0cuyogstovor Seoy, the Stoics call the whole world 
God ;—and Origen against Celsus, capes On tov olov udcuoy déyovary 
sives Ozov, Stwixol usv toy mowtov* The Greeks universally affirm the 
world to be a god, but the Stoics, the first and chief God.—And accord- 
ingly Manilius,? 


Qua pateat mundum divino numine verti 
Atque ipsum esse Deum : 


Whereby it may appear the world to be governed by a Divine Mind, and 

also itself to be God.—As likewise Seneca,® the philosopher, ‘‘ Totum 

hoc quo continemur, et unum est, et Deus est ;”’ this whole world, within 

which we are contained, is both one thing and God.—Which is not to 

be understood of the mere matter of the world, as it is nothing but a 

heap of atoms, or as endued with a plastic and senseless nature only ; 

but of it as animated by such a soul, as besides sense was originally 

endued with perfect understanding ; and as deriving all its godship 

from thence. For thus Varro‘ in St. Austin declares both his own and 

the Stoical sense concerning this point, “‘ Dicit idem Varro, adhuc de 

naturali theologia preloquens, Deum se arbitrar! esse animam mundi 

(quem Greci vocant zoouor) et hunc ipsum mundum esse Deum. Sed 

sicut hoininem sapientem, cum sit ex corpore et animo, tamen ab ani- 

_ mo dici sapientem ; ita mundum Deum dici ab animo, cum sit ex ani- 

‘mo et corpore.” The same Varro discoursing concerning natural the- 

ology, declareth, that, according to his own sense, God is the soul of 

_ the world (which the Greeks call Cosmos), and that this world itself is 

’ also God. But that this is so to be understood, that as a wise man, 

a fr though consisting of soul and body, yet is denominated wise only from 

. his mind or soul ; so the world is denominated God, from its mind or 
soul only, it consisting both of mind and body. 

Now if the whole animated world be the supreme God, it plainly 

follows from thence, that the several parts and members thereof must 
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be the parts and members of God ; and this was readily acknowledged 
by Seneca ; ““‘ Membra sumus corporis magni ;” We are all members 
of one great body :—and? “ 'Totum hoc Deus est, socii ejus et membra 
sumus ;” this whole world is God, and we are not only his members, . 
but also his fellows or companions—as if our human souls had a certain 
kind of fellowship also with that great Soul of the universe. And ac- 
cordingly, the Soul of the world, and the whole mundane animal, was 
frequently worshipped by the Pagans, in these its several members ; 
the chief parts of the world, and the most important things of nature, 
as it were by piece-meal. Nevertheless it doth not at all follow from 
thence, that these were therefore to them really so many several gods ; 
for then not only every man, and every contemptible animal, every 
plant and herb, and pile of grass, every river and hill, and all things 
else whatsoever, must be so many several gods. And that the Pagans 
themselves did not take them for such, Origen observes against that 
assertion of Celsus,° “‘ That if the whole were God, then the several 
parts thereof must needs be gods,” or divine too: «¢ sivas Seta ov wovor 
avFourtous, ale zai mavta ta khoya Cau, uéon Orta tov xoauor, mg0¢ O& 
ToLToIs zal Te pute’ et Oé usON TOU xoTMoU xal OL MoTaMOl, xl TH 00n, zat 
at Sahacoo’ ue éxst olog 6 xdcuos Seog éotiy, 757 xal of MoTaUoL xal ab 
Salaccar Foi sicw* adh ovds tovto qycovoww “EhAnves* tovg 0 émiota- » 
tourtas (ti Hoa Saiuovac, 7) Fs0vg, wg éxsivor Ovouatovor) motapmorg xab Fo— 
hacoats, tovtous ay héyouv Feovs. Kai 10 xaPokixoy Kéloov yivetor zai 
xaF “Elinvas weidos, dt édvte Choy 7 Osoc, mavtwg Te wegn TovTOU gots 
Sia’ xara tovto yao Sela toron Coc, wot prio, xa cxviqnes, xal oxwAnxss, 
zai EY TO TOY O@ewy Fidos, KAA xai TO THY OQréwyY, xa TO TOY igor ~ 
emeg ovd of héyortss Osov sivas tov xocuoy, gicovow* From hence it 
would follow, that not only men must be divine and gods, but also all 
brute animals too (they being parts of the world) and plants to boot. 
Nay, rivers, and mountains, and seas, being parts of the world likewise . 
(if the whole world be God), must, according to Celsus, needs be gods" 
also. Whereas the Greeks themselves will not affirm this ; but they . 
would only call those spirits or demons, which preside over these rivers 
and seas, gods. Wherefore this universal assertion of Celsus is false, 
even according to the Greeks themselves ; that if the whole be God, 
then all the parts thereof must needs be divine, or gods. It following 
from thence, that flies, and gnats, and worms, and all kinds of serpents, 
and birds, and fishes, are all divine animals, or gods: which they 
pry i who assert the world to be God, will not affirm.— 








1 Epist. xev. p. 355, 2 Epist. xcii. p. 323. 3 L. v. p. 234. 
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Wherefore, though it be true, that the Pagans did many times per- 
sonate and deify the chief parts of the world, and things of nature, as 
well as they did the several powers and virtues of the mundane soul, 
diffused through the whole world ; yet did not the intelligent amongst 
them therefore look upon these, as so many true and proper gods, but 
only worship them as parts and members of one great mundane ani- 
mal ; or rather, worship the Soul of the whole world, their supreme 
Deity, in them all, as its various manifestations. This St. Austin inti- 
mates, when writing against Faustus, the Manichean, he prefers even 
the Pagan gods before the Manichean :! ‘‘ Jam vero celum, et terra, 
et mare, et aér, et sol, et luna, et cetera sydera omnia, hec manifesta 
oculis apparent, atque ipsis sensibus presto sunt. Que cum Pagani 
tanquam deos colunt, vel tanquam PARYTEs uNIUS MaGNI Dex (nam 
universum mundum quidam eorum putant Maximum Deum) ea colunt, 
que sunt. Vos autem, cum ea colatis, que omnino non sunt, propin- 
quiores essetis vere pietati, si saltem Pagani essetis, qui corpora co- 
Junt, etsi non colenda, tamen vera.””. Now the heaven, earth, sea, and 
air, sun, moon, and stars, are things all manifest and really present to 
our senses ; which, when the Pagans worship as gods, or as PARTS OF 
ONE GREAT Gop (for some of them think the whole world to be the 
GREATEST Gop), they worship things that are ; so that you, worship- 
ping things that are not, would be nearer to true piety than you are, 
were you Pagans, and worshipped bodies too; which though they 
ought not to be worshipped, yet are they true and real things.—But 
this is further insisted upon by the same St. Austin,? in his book De 
C. D. where after that large enumeration of the Pagan gods before set 
down, he thus convinces their folly in worshipping the several divided 
members, parts and powers, of the one great God, after that manner 
personated « ‘ Hec omnia que dixi, et quecunque non dixi (non enim 
omnia dicenda arbitratus sum) hi omnes dii deeque sit unus Jupiter ; 
sive sint, ut quidam volunt, omnia ista partes ejus, sive virtutes ejus, 
sicut eis videtur, quibus eum placet esse mundi animum ; que senten- 
tia velus magnorum, multorumque doctorum est. Hec, inquam, si ita 
sunt, quod quale sit, nondum interim quero, quid perderent, si unum 
Deum colerent prudentiori compendio ? Quid enim ejus contemnere- 
tur, cum ipse coleretur? Si autem metuendem sit, ne pretermisse 
sive neglectz partes ejus irascerentur ; non ergo, ut volunt, velut unius 
animantis hec tota vita est, que omnes simul continet deos, quasi suas 
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VIRTUTES, vel MEMBRA, vel PARTES: sed suam queque pars habet 
vitam a ceteris separatam, si preter alteram irasci altera potest, et alia 
placari, alia concitari. Si autem dicitur omnia simul, id est, totum 
ipsum Jovem potuisse offendi, si PARTES ejus non etiam singillatim 
minutatimque colerentur, stulte dicitur. Nulla quippe earum preter- 
mitteretur, cum ipse unus, qui haberet omnia, coleretur.” All these 
things, which we have now said, and many more, which we have not 
said (for we did not think fit to mention all), all these gods and god- 
desses, let them be one and the same Jupiter : whether they will have 
them to be his PArTs, or his powers, and virtugs, according to the 
sense of those, who think God to be the soul or mind of the whole 
world ; which isthe opinion of many and great doctors. This, I say, 
if it be so, which, what it is we will not now examine ; what would 
these Pagans lose, if in a more prudent compendium, they should wor- 
ship one only God? For what of him could be despised, when his 
whole self was worshipped ? But if they fear, lest his parts pretermit- 
ted, or neglected, should be angry, or take offence ; then it is not, as 
they pretend, the life of one great animal, which at once contains all 
the gods, as his virtues, or members, or parts, but every part hath its 
own life by itself, separate from the rest, since one of them may be 
angry, when another is pleased, and the contrary. But if it should be 
said, that altogether, that is, the whole Jupiter might be offended, if his 
parts were not worshipped all of them severally and singly ; this would 
be foolishly said, because none of the parts can be pretermitted, when 
he, that hath all, is worshipped. 


Thus do the Pagans in Athanasius! also declare, that they did not 


worship the several parts of the world, as really so many true and 
proper gods, but only as the parts, or members, of their one supreme 
God, that great mundane animal (or whole animated world) taken all 
together as one thing ; GAR icwe Siorgotuenn pér, nad xo Eavta LowBo- 
youve, énvdey MUTA zal aUTOL CLYOMohoyoUGIy, Ouod Oé MAYTAG oVYERTOYTES, 
xar ws tv umotehovytss wey oOo, TO Choy Ozoy siver gycovor’ But the 
Pagans themselves will acknowledge, that the divided parts of the 
world, taken severally, are but indigent and imperfect things ; never- 
theless do they contend, that as they aré by them joined all together 
into one great body (enlivend by one soul), so is the whole of them 
truly and properly God.—And now we think it is sufficiently evident, 
that though these Pagans verbally personated and deified, not only the 
several powers and virtues of the one supreme God, or mundane soul, 
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diffused throughout the whole world, but also the several parts of the 
world itself and the natures of things ; yet their meaning herein was 
not to make these in themselves really so many several trne and proper 
gods (much less independent ones), but to worship one supreme God 
(which to them was the whole animated world) in those his several 
parts and» members, as it were by piece-meal, or under so many inad- 
equate conceptions. 

The Pagans therefore were plainly divided in their natural theol- 
ogy, as to their opinions concerning the supreme God ; some of them 
conceiving him to be nothing higher than a mundane soul: whereas 
others of them, to use Origen’s language, ‘did vmsgGuiveww néouy ty 
aicdntyy plow, nob wndapov avtns vouitey WoevoFor tov Osoy, uva xud Oé 
unig te ocomote Cytety uvtor,! transcend all the sensible nature, and 
thinking God not at all to be seated there, looked for him above all 
corporeal things.—Now the former of these Pagans worshipped the 
whole corporeal world, as the body of God ; but the latter of them, 
though they had higher thoughts of God, than as a mundane soul, yet 
supposing him to have been the cause of all things, and so at first to 
have contained all things within himself, as likewise that the world, 
after it was made, was not cut off from him, nor subsisted alone by 
itself, as a dead thing, but was closely united to him, and livingly de- 
pendent on him; these, I say, though they did not take the world to 
be God, or the body of God, yet did they also look upon it as dior, as 
that which was Divine and sacred ; and supposed, that God was to be 
worshipped in ail, or that the whole world was to be worshipped as his 
image or temple. Tbus Plutarch,? though much disliking the deifying 
of inanimate things, doth himself nevertheless approve of worshipping 
God in the whole corporeal world, he affirming it to be tegoy ayiaitutoy 
voi Fsomgsnéotator, a most holy, and most god-becoming temple.—And 
the ancient Persians, or magi, who by no means would allow of wor- 
shipping God in any artificial temples made with men’s hands, did not- 
withstanding thus worship God, swb dio, and upon the tops of moun- 
tains, in the whole corporeal world, as his natural temple, as Cicero 


~ testifieth : 3‘ Nec sequor magos Persarum, quibus auctoribus Xerxes 


inflammasse templa Grecie dicitur, quod parietibus includerent deos, 
quibus omnia deberent esse patentia ac Jibera, quorumque hic mundus 
omnis templum esset et domicilium :” Neither do I adhere to the Per- 
sian magi, by whose suggestion and persuasion Xerxes is said to have 








1 Cont. Cels. p. 260. 2 De Iside et Osir. p. 382. 
3 De Leg. |. ii. p. 335. 
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burnt all the temples of the Greeks, because they inclosed and shut up 
their gods within walls, to whom all things ought to be open and free, 
and whose temple and habitation this whole world is.—And, therefore, 
when Diogenes Laertius' writeth thus of these magi, that they did 
Georg anopaivecFur mig nui ynv xa Uwe, THY Oé Sonvay xataywooxely, 
make fire and earth and water to be gods, but condemn all statues and 
images—we conceive the meaning hereof to be no other than this, 
that as they worshipped God in no temple, save only that of the whole 
world, so neither did they allow any other statues or images of him, 
than the things of nature, and parts of the world, such as fire, and 
earth, and water, called therefore by them, in this sense and no other, 
gods. Forthus are they clearly represented by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and that according to the express testimony of Dino ;? Qvew év vmai- 
Sow tos Mayous 0 Aivwyr héysr, Peay ayalwath wove to nig zai VOwe vo- 
pivortag. Ovx anexovpauny ovdé tay ToUTwY dyvowey. Ei yuo zal te po- 
hiota unopetysy olovtu tH¢ Mhavys, aAd sig Etégay xatoloDaivovow ane- 
ty. ‘Aychuate péiy Seay ov Sha nat LiFovs. Umerdjqaci, mons “Eddnves * 
ovdé wey T8ida¢ nat “Iyvetuovac, xadumeg Aiyiatior* adhe mg te xed Wwe 
wg pudogopou* Dinon affirmeth, that the Persian magi sacrificed under 
the open heavens, they accounting fire and water to be the only statues 
and images of the gods. For I would not here conceal their ignorance 
neither, who, thinking to avoid one error, fal] into another ; whilst 
they allow not wood and stones to be the images of the gods, as the 
Greeks do, nor Ichneumones and Ibides, as the Egyptians, but only 
fire and water, as philosophers.— Which difference betwixt the Pagan 
theologers, that some of them looked upon the whole world as God, or 
as the body of God, others only as the image, or the temple of God, is 
thus taken notice of by Macrobius upon Scipio’s dream, where the 
world was called atemple. °‘ Bene autem universus mundus Dei tem-— 84; 
plum vocatur, propter illos, qui zstimant, nihil esse aliud Deum, nisi 
celum ipsum, et celestia ista que cernimus. Ideo ut summi omnipo- 
tentiam Dei ostenderet posse vix intelligi, nunquam posse videri, quic- 
quid humano subjicitur aspectui templum ejus vocavit ; ut qui hee 
veneratur ut templa, cultum tamen maximum debeat conditori ; sciat- 
que quisquis in usum templi hajus inducitur, ritu sibi vivendum sacer- 
dotis.’ The whole world is well called here the temple of God, in 
way of opposition to those who think God to be nothing else but the 
heaven itself, and those heavenly things which we see (or the whole 








1 Proém. oper. segm. 6. p. 5. 
2 Protrept. p. 43. [cap. v. p. 56. edit. Potteri. ] 3 Lib. i. c. xiv, 
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sensible world animated) : wherefore Cicero, that he might ‘show the 
omnipotence of the first supreme God to be such as could scarcely be 
understood, but not at all perceived by sense, he calleth whatsoever 
falleth under human sight, his temple ; that so he, that worshippeth 
these things as the temple of God, might in the mean time remember, 
that the chief worship is due to the maker and creator of them ; as 
also that himself ought to live in the world like a priest or mysta, holily 
and religiously.—And thus we see, that the Pagans were universally 
Cosmolatre, or world-worshippers, in one sense or other ; not that 
they worshipped the world as a dead and inanimate thing, but either 
as the body of God, or at least as the temple or image of him. Neither 
of which terminated their worship in that, which was sensible and visi- 
ble only, but in that great Mind or Soul, which framed and governeth 
the whole world understandingly ; though this was called also by them 
(not the nature of things, but) pvovg xow7, the common nature, and gv- 
og TOU mavtos, Or THY Odwy, the nature of the universe, because it con- 
tained under it the spermatic reasons, or plastic principles, of the 
whole world. 

Furthermore, these Pagan Theists universally acknowledging the 
whole world to be an animal, and that mundane animal also to bea 
god ; those of them, who supposed it not to be the first and highest 
God, did consequently all conceive it, as hath been already observed, 
to be either a second, or at least a third god. And thus Origen,! ca- 
pag On tov choy xoopor Asyovow sive Ozov, Storx0l pév tov Ieatov, ot 08 
ano Thatwvos tov Asvtsgor, tuvég 08 avtmy tov Toitov. The Greeks do 


plainly affirm the whole world to be a god; some of them, as the 


Stoics, the first God ; others, as the Platonists, (to whom may be added 
the Egyptians also) the second god ; though some of these Platonists 
call it the third god. Those of the Platonists, who called the mundane 
animal, or animated world, the second god, looked upon that whole 
Platonic trinity of Divine hypostases (Taya%orv, Notes and Wuyn) all 
but as one first God: but those others of them, who called it a third 
god, supposed a great distinction betwixt those three hypostases, and 
made so many several gods of them; the first, a monad, or simple 
goodness ; the second, mind or intellect ; the third, Psyche, or the 
universal soul, which also without any more ado they concluded to be 
the immediate soul of this corporeal world, existing likewise from eter- 
nity with it. Now this second god, which was the whole animated 
world, as well to the Egyptians as the Platonists, was by them both 








1 Contra Celsum, lib. i. p. 235. 
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said to be, not only the temple and image, but also the Son of the first 
God. That the Egyptians called the animated world the Son o 

hath been already proved ; and that the other Pagans did tl e 
also, is evident from this of Celsus, where he pretends, that the 
tians called their Jesus the Son of God, in imitation of those ancient 
Pagans, who had styled the world so ; “Omddev 0é xab aitd tovto éxml- 
Sev aitois, Osov vioy xadety, onuaive * “Avdgs¢ mahool, tovde O08 TOY xoomoY, 






og ex eo ysvourvor, maida te u’TOU xual HiGEeov meocsinoy. Lavy yag 
0u0L0g OUTOs Te xExEivos mois Oeot: Whence these Christians came to 
call their Jesus the Son of God, I shall now declare ; namely, because 
our ancestors had called the world, as made by God, the Son of God, | 
and God. Now is there not a goodly similitude (think you) betwixt 
these these two sons of God, theirs and ours 7—Upon which words of 
his, Origen writeth thus : 37 0& vioy Ocov jus léyewy, maQemoujour- 
Tog Toe MEL TOU xOGMOL, Ws éx FEoU yevousvond, xo Vor OYTOS aUTOU xald Fe0v" 
Celsus supposed us Christians to have borrowed this appellation of the 
Son of God from the Pagans, they calling the world, as made by God, 
the Son of God, and God.— Wherefore these Pagans, who looked upon 
the whole animated world only as the second God, and Son of God, 
did unquestionably also worship the first God, in the world, and that 
probably by personating and deifying his several parts and members 
too. Thus do we understand, what that was, which gave occasion to 
this mistake of late writers, that the Pagans worshipped the inanimate 
parts of the world, as such, for true and proper gods ; viz. their not 
perceiving, that they worshipped these only, as the parts or living mem- 
bers of one great mundane animal, which was to them, if not the first 
God, yet at least the second God ; the temple, image, and Son, of the 
first God. 
And now have we, as we conceive, given a full account of the _ 
seeming Polytheism of the Pagans, not only in their poetical and fabu- 
lous, but also their political or civil, theology ; the former of which 
was nothing but fancy and fiction, and the conforming of Divine to 
human things; the latter nothing but vulgar opinion and error, together 
with the laws and institutes of statesmen and politicians, designed prin- 
cipally to amuse the vulgar, and keep them the better in obedience and 
subjection to civil laws. Besides which, the intelligent Pagans gene- 
rally acknowledged another theology, which was neither fiction, nor 
mere opinion and law, but nature and philosophy, or absolute truth and 
reality ; according to which natural and philosophic theology of theirs, 











1 P. 329, 330, 331. 2 Orig. Contra Cels. p. 308. 
3 Orig. contra Cels. p. 208. 
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there was only one unmade self-originated Deity, and many other cre- 
ated gods, as his inferior ministers. So that those many poetical and 
political gods could not possibly be looked upon otherwise, than either 
as the created ministers of one supreme God, whether taken singly or 
collectively ; or else as the polyonymy and various denomination of him, 
according to several notions and partial conceptions of him; and _ his 
several powers and manifestations of the world personated and deified. 
Which latter we have already proved to have been the most generally- 
received opinion of the Pagan theologers ; according to that of Eucli- 
des! the philosopher, & Tayedorv moddoic ovoucor xahotpuevor, there is 
one supreme Good (or highest Deity) called by many names :—and, 
according to that of Antisthenes before cited, That the many popular 
gods were but one and the same natural God, viz. as Lactantius adds, 
‘“Summe totius artifex,”’* the maker of the whole world. 

We shall conclude with repeating what hath been already suggest- 
ed, that though the intelligent Pagans did generally disclaim their fabu- 
lous theology ; St. Austin telling us, that when the absurdities thereof 
were urged against them, they would commonly make such replies as 
these: 3“ Absit, inquiunt, fabularum est ista garrulitas ;” and again, 
** Rursus, inquiunt, ad fabulas redis;” Far be it from us (say they) to 
think so or so, this is nothing but the garrulity of idle fables; and, You 
would bring us again to fables.—And though they owned another the- 
ology besides their civil, which was the natural and philosophical, as 
the only true; yet did they notwithstanding acknowledge a kind of 
necessity, that, in those times at least, there should be, besides the na- 
tural and philosophical theology, which the vulgar were not so capable 
of, another theology framed and held forth, that might be more accom- 
modate to their apprehensions. ‘Thus that Roman pontifex, Scevola, 
in St. Austin declareth,* ‘“‘ Expedire existimat falli in religione civita- 

es,’ That it was expedient (as he thought) that cities and common- 
wealths should be deceived in their religion, or have something false or 
‘fabulous intermingled with it ;—he giving this reason for the same, be- 
cause the natural and philosophic theology contained many things in it 
which, though true, yet would be hurtful for the vulgar to know; as, 
for example, ‘“Quod verus Deus nec sexum habeat, nec etatem, nec 
definita corporis membra;’’ That the true God hath neither sex, nor 
age, nor ihaihes Na hoy ; and that Hercules and A‘sculapius, ete. 








1 Apud Diogen. Laert. lib. ii. segm. 106. p. 142. 2 Lib. i. cap. v. 
3 C. D. lib. iv. cap. x. (p. 75.) 
4 De Civit. Dei. lib. iv. cap, xxvii. p. 84. tom. vii. oper. 
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were not gods, but men, obnoxious to the same infirmities with others 
—and the like. And the learned Varro, in his book of religions,' pub- 
licly maintained the same doctrine: “‘ Varro de religionibus loquens, 
evidenter dicit, multa esse vera, que vulgo scire non sit utile; multa- 
que, que tametsi falsa sint, aliter existimare populum expediat; et ideo 
Grecos teletas et mysteria, taciturnitate parietibusque clausisse,” ete. 
that there were many things true in religion, which it was not conven- 
ient for the vulgar to know ; as likewise many things false, of which it 
was expedient they should think otherwise : and that for this cause, the 
Greeks inclosed their telete or mysteries within walls, and kept them 
under a seal of secrecy.—Upon which of Varro St. Austin thus noteth : 
“Hic certe totum concilium prodidit sapientium, per quos civitates et 
populi regerentur :’”’ Varro here plainly discovers and betrays the whole 
counsel and secrecy of statesmen and politicians, by whom cities and na- 
tions were governed, and their very arcanum of government, namely this, 
That people were to be deceived in their religion, for their own good, and 
the good of their governors.—The same father there adding, That evil 
demons were much gratified with this doctrine, and liked this fraud and 
imposture very well, which gave them an advantage to rule and tyran- 
nize, as well over the deceivers as the deceived.—Lastly, Strabo, also,” 
though otherwise a grave and sober writer, speaks freely and broadly 
to the same purpose ; ov yao Ozhov te yuvaixay zal nartos yvdaiov mhij— 
Sous éxayaysv hoyw Suvatoy piocoge, xai moooxahioac Fear 7906 eves Seve 
xa OoLoTHTa wal nictivy’ alka Od zai Jia Sevoauoviac, tovto J& ovx avEv 
pvdonoiiag xot tegateiag* It is not possible that women, and others of 
the vulgar sort, should be conducted and carried on towards piety, ho- _ 
liness, and faith, merely by philosophic reason and truth; but this 
must be done by superstition, and that not without the help of fables 
and prodigies or wonderful narrations—From whence it is plain, that 
Strabo did not only allow a necessity of a civil theology, besides the 
the natural and philosophical, but also of a fabulous and poetical one 
too. And this is a thing the less to be wondered at in these Pagans, 
because some Christians also seem to acknowledge a kind ‘of truth 
herein ; Synesius himself writing after this manner :* to 0é 6a@0toy zatTa- 
ythucstut 6 Ojos* Seite yag tegateiac* That, which is easy and ordi- 
nary, will be contemned by the vulgar or common people; and there- 
fore there is: need of something strange and prodigious in religion for 





1 Apud Augustin. ubi supra, p. 88. 2 Lib. i. p. 18. 
3 In Encomio Calvitici, p. 73. oper. edit. Petavii. 
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them. Flavius Josephus! making this free acknowledgement, con- 
cerning the wise men among the Greeks, taita msgi Seo pooveiy 0b co- 
gutator Joxovor mage tous EdAnot, That they held the same things con- 
cerning God which the Jews did—adds notwithstanding afterwards, sts 
THP0¢ Jokoug nooxatednupésvoy, Thy alnevav Tov Soyuatos eeveynsiy ovx 
étoluyouy, that they were afraid to declare the truth of this their doc- 
trine to the vulgar, prepossessed with other opinions.—And indeed they 
did not think it safe to declare the natural and true theology promis- 
cuously to all: Plato? himself intimating as much in these words: 10” 
MOUNTHY Kol WotEOG. TOvdE TOU MUVYTOS, sig MUYTAS GOUYaTOY déyew* That as 
it was hard to find out the maker of this universe, so neither, being 
found out, could he be declared to the vulgar—Wherefore since God 
was so hard to be understood, they conceived it necessary, that the 
vulgar should be permitted to worship him in his works, by parts and 
piece-meal, according to the various manifestations of himself; that is, 
should have a civil theology at least, distinct from the natural and phi- 
losophical, if not another fabulous one too. 

XXXV. We have now dispatched the first of those three heads 
proposed to be insisted on, viz. that the Pagans worshipped one and the 
same supreme God, under many personal names, so that much of their 
Polytheism was but seeming and fantastical, and indeed nothing but 
the polyonomy of one supreme God, they making many poetical and 
political gods of that one natural God; and thus worshipping God by 
parts and piecemeal, according to that clear acknowledgement of Max- 
imus Madaurensis® before cited: “‘Unius summi Dei virtutes, per 
mundanum opus diffusas, nos multis vocabulis invocamus ; et dum ejus 
quasi quedam membra carptim variis supplicationibus prosequimur, to- 
tum colere videmur.” The virtues of the one supreme God diffused 
throughout the whole world, we (Pagans) invoke under many several 
names ; and so prosecuting, with our supplications, his as it were di- 
vided members, must needs be thought to worship him whole, we leay- 
ing out nothing of him.—We shall proceed to the second head proposed, 
that besides this polyonymy of one supreme God in the poetical and 
civil theology of the Pagans, which was their seeming and fantastic Po- 
lytheism, they had another real Polytheism also; they acknowledging 
in their natural and philosophic theology likewise a multiplicity of gods, 
that is, of substantial understanding beings, superior to men, really ex- 
isting in the world. Which though they were called by them gods, yet 





' C. Ap. lib. ii. (sect. xvi, p. 482. tom. ii. edit. Havercamp.) 
2 Iu Timeo, cap. xiii. p. 236. edit. Fabricii. 
3 Apud Augustin. Epist. xvi. p. 15. tom. ii. oper. 
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were they not therefore supposed to be eyévyntor and avroyevets, unmade 
and self-existent, or independent beings—but all of them (one only ex- 
cepted) yevrntot Feol, generated gods—according to the larger notion 
of that word before declared ;! that is, though not xata zodvoy, yet at 
least, ax’ aitias yevyytoi, though not as made in time, yet as produced 
from a superior cause.— Plutarch propounding this for one amongst his 
Platonic questions, why 0 aywtatw Osos, the highest and supreme God 
—was called by Plato, both the father and maker of all things, gives 
this reply to it in the words before cited ; 7 tay uév Sewv tw yevyntav 
zal Tar avIounuay maTHO goTLv (WS Ounoos Emovomcter,) mointys Dé THY aho— 
yov zat ewiyor, that perhaps he was said to be the father of all the gen- 
erated gods, and of men (as he is also styled in Homer), but the maker 
of all other irrational and inanimate beings.—From which passage of 
Plutarch’s it plainly appears, that the 0 a»wtatw Osc, the one highest 
God—being every way ayévyytos, unmade and unproduced — was 
thought to be the maker and father of all the other gods, therefore called 
yevyntot. Which is further plainly declared elsewhere by the same 
Plutarch in these words :2 Iatwvos matéga zat mointyy tote xoopou xat 
TOY GlLwY YevYNTaY, TOY ayEvYntoY zat aidLoy Ozov éxovouatortos’ Plato 
calleth the one unmade and eternal God the father and maker of the 
world, and of all other things generated.—And though some of those 
many gods of Plato’s were by him also called advo, or eternal—yet 
were they likewise yevvytoz too, in another sense, that is, produced and 
derived by way of emanation, from that one who is every way ayévvntos, 
underived and independent upon any other cause.—And thus Proclus? 
universally pronounces: To sivae Deol waves ot Fol dia tov me@toy Eyou- 
ou Seov* All the gods owe their being gods to the first God—he adding, 
that he is therefore called xyn tig Seotytos, the fountain of the Godhead. 

Wherefore the many gods of the intelligent Pagans were derived 
from one God, and but tzoveyoi duvauss (as Plutarch somewhere calls 
them), the subservient powers, or ministers of the one supreme unmade 
Deity.—Which (as hath been before observed) was frequently called 
by these Pagans Osos, God—xat” éoy77, or in way of eminency; as 
likewise were those other inferior or generated gods, in way of distinc- 
tion from him, called eot, the gods.—And accordingly the sense of 
Celsus is thus represented in Origen :* Ozovc Snuwoveyous sivar navtwv 
Toate, Uovns Wryis Egyov ovens Geov * That the gods were the makers 
of the bodies of all animals, the souls of them only being the work of 
God.—Moreover, these inferior gods are styled by Ammianus Marcel- 
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linus,! substantiales potestates, substantial powers—probably in way of 
distinction from those other Pagan gods, that were not substantial, but 
only so many names and notions of the one supreme God, or his pow- 
ers severally personated and deified, which substantial powers of Am. 
Marcellinus? (as divination and prophecy was, by their means, imparted 
tomen), were all said to besubject to that one sovereign Deity called The- 
mis; ‘‘ whom (saith he) the ancient theologers seated in cubili et solio 
Jovis,’ in the bed-chamber and throne of Jupiter—as indeed some of 
the poets have made her to be the wife of Jupiter, and others his sister. 
And Anaxarchus in Plutarch styles her regedgov tov Aio¢,3 Jupiter’s 
assessor—though that philosopher abused the fable, and grossly de- 
praved the meaning of it, as if it signified av 10 mgaySév Uno tov xo0- 
tovvtos Feurtov sivor xol Jixovoy, that whatsoever is done by the sovereign 
Power, is therefore just and right—whereas the true moral thereof was 
this, that justice or righteousness sits in council with God, and in his 
mind and will prescribes laws to nature and the whole world. Themis 
therefore was another name of God, amongst the Pagans, according to 
his universal consideration, besides those before mentioned: and when 
Plato in his book of Laws,* would have men to swear by the namesof those 
three gods, Jupiter, Apollo, and Themis;°,these were but so many several 
partial notions of one supreme Deity ; the meaning thereof being no 
other than this, as Pighius observeth, ‘‘Timore divino, veritate ipsa, 
ac zquitate sanciri debere juramenta. In Jove enim summi numinis 
potestatem, falsi ac perjurii vindicem ; in Apolline veritatis lumen; in 
Themide, jus, fas, atque licitum esse intelligitur. Est enim Themis 
ipsa lex eterna atque universalis, mundo ac nature prescripta;” or, 
according to Cicero, “‘ Ratio recta summi Jovis.” And Ficinus, in 
his commentary as to the main agreeth herewith. So that, when the 
Pagan theologers affirmed the Numen of Themis to preside over the 
spirits of the elements, and ali those other substantial powers, from 
whom divination was participated to men; their meaning therein was 
clearly no other than this; that there was one supreme Deity ruling 
over all the other gods, and that the Divine Mind, which prescribeth 
laws to nature and the whole world, and contains all the fatal decrees 
in it, according to the evolution of which things come to pass in the 
world, was the fountain from whence all divination proceeded; as 
these secrets were more or less imparted from thence to those inferior 
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created spirits. ‘he philosophy of the Pagan theology amongst the 
Greeks was plainly no other than this; that there is one unmade self- 
existent Deity, the original] of all, and that there are many other sub- 
stantial powers or spirits, created by it, as the ministers of its provi- 
dence in the world: but there was much of poetry, or poetic fancy, in- 
termingled with this philosophy, as the flourish to it, to make up. their 
Pagan theology. 

Thus, as hath been before declared, the Pagans held both one 
God, and many gods, in different senses; one unmade self-existent De- 
ity, and many generated or created gods; Onatus' the Pythagorean 
declaring, that they, who asserted one only God, and not many, “ un- 
derstood not what the dignity and majesty of the Divine transcendency 
consisted in, namely, in ruling over gods;” and Plotinus conceiving, 
that the supreme God was most of all glorified, not by being ‘‘ contrac- 
ted into one,” but “ by having multitudes of gods, derived from him, 
and dependent on him ;” and that the honor done to them redounded 
unto him. Where there are two things to be distinguished ; first, that, 
according to the Pagan Theists, God was no solitary being; but that 
there were multitudes of gods, or substantial powers, and living under- 
standing natures, superior to men, which were neither self-existent, 
nor yet generated out of matter, but all generated or created from one 
supreme. Secondly, that forasmuch as these were all supposed to have 
some influence, more or less upon the government of the world, and the 
affairs of mankind, they were therefore all of them conceived to be the 
due objects of men’s religious worship, adoration and invocation; and 
accordingly was the Pagan devotion scattered amongst them all. Nor 
were the gods of the oriental Pagans neither mere dead statues and 
images, as some would conclude from the Scripture, but living under- 
standing beings, superior to men (though worshipped in images) ac- 
cording to that reply of the Chaldeans in Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar, 
when he required them to tell his dream: ‘‘ There is none other, that 
can show this before the king, except those gods, whose dwelling is not 
with flesh ;” that is, the immortal gods, or who are exalted above the 
condition of human frailty. ‘Though some conceive, that these words 
are to be understood of a peculiar sort of gods; namely, that this was 
such a thing, as could not be done by those demons and lower aérial 
gods, which frequently converse with men, but was reserved to a high- 
er rank of gods, who are above human converse. Now, as to the for- 
mer of these two things, that God is no solitary being, but that there 
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are multitudes of understanding beings superior to men, the creatures 
and ministers of one supreme God ; the Scriptures both of the Old and 
New Testament fully agree with the Pagans herein. ‘Thousand 
thousands ministered unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand 
stood before him ;” and ‘‘ Ye are come to an innumerable company of 
angels.” But the latter of them, that religious worship and invocation 
doth of right belong to these created spirits, is constantly denied and 
condemned in these writings, that being a thing peculiarly reserved to 
that one God, who was the creator of heaven and earth. And thus is 
that prophecy of Jeremy to be understood, expressed in the Chaldee 
tongue, that so the Jews might have it in readiness for those Chaldean 
idolaters, when they came into Babylon: *‘ Thus shall ye say unto 
them, The gods that have not made the heavens and the earth, shall 
perish from the earth, and from under these heavens.” That is, there 
shall come a time, when none shall be religiously worshipped any 
where upon the face of the whole earth, save only that God, who made 
the heavens and the earth, and he without images too. Which prophe- 
cy, but in part yet fulfilled, shall then have its complete accomplish- 
ment, when *‘the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ.” And thus is the controversy rightly 
stated betwixt the Pagans and the Christians by Lactantius :° ‘‘ Sed for- 
tasse querat aliquis a nobis, quod apud Ciceronem querit Hortensius : 
Si Deus unus est, que esse beata solitudo queat? Tanquam nos, qui 
unum esse dicimus, desertum ac solitarium esse dicamus. Habet 
enim minisiros, quos vocamus nuntios. Et’ est istud verum, quod dix- 
isse Senecam supra retuli; genuisse regni sui ministros Deum. Verum 
hi neque dii sunt, neque deos se vocari aut coli volunt ; quippe, qui ni- 
hil preter jussum ac voluntatem Dei faciant.” As if we who say, 
there is but one God, therefore made a solitary and deserted Deity. 
Whereas we acknowledge, that God hath his ministers, whom we call 
angels: and we grant that to be true, which was before cited out of 
Seneca, that God hath generated or created ministers of his kingdom. 
But these are neither gods, nor would they be called gods, nor wor- 
shipped ; forasmuch as they only execute the will and command of God. 
—And again afterward to the same purpose; “ Si eos multitudo delec- 
tat, non duodecim dicimus, nec trecentos sexaginta quinque (ut Orphe- 
us) sed innumerabiles, et arguimus eorum errores in diversum, qui tam 
paucos putant. Sciant tamen quo nomine appellari debeant ; ne Deum 
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verum violent, cujus nomen exponunt, dum pluribus tribuunt,” etc. 
If multitude delight them, we say not, that there are twelve, nor yet 
three hundred sixty five, as Orpheus, but innumerable. . And we tax 
their error, on the contrary, who think them to be so few. Neverthe- 


less, let them know, by what name they ought to be called, lest they 


violate the true God, whose name is profaned when it is given to many. 
—From which passages of Lactantius it plainly appeareth, that the 
main controversy between the Christians and the Pagans was then on- 
ly this: whether or no the created ministers of the supreme God might 
be called gods, and religiously worshipped. But this Pagan objection 
against the solitary Deity of the Christians is by some ancient Christian 
writers also otherwise answered; namely, from those three hypostases 
or persous of the Trinity ; they affirming upon that account, that though 
Christians did not acknowledge such a multitude of gods as the Pagans, 
yet did they not therefore make God a solitary and sterile being, be- 
fore the creation neither, as the Jews did; but went in a middle 
way betwixt Jews and Pagans, they interpreting Moses’s faciamus 
hominem to this sense. 

XXXVI. We shall now show particularly what these many gods 
of the Pagans were. It hath been often observed, that the Pagans 
were divided in their philosophic or natural theology, as to their opin- 
ions concerning the supreme God ; some of them thinking, to Oéioy é- 
jonusvoy sivar tH olns prosws, that the supreme Deity was ‘an abstract 
being, elevated above nature and the whole world—but others that he 
was nothing higher than an anima mundi, or soul of the world.—Now 
the former of these two were chiefly amongst the Greeks, the Pythago- 
reans and the Platonists, who had accordingly several distinctions 
amongst them concerning their gods, as between the tmegxdcpuor Pot, 
and the éyxoouo1, the supermundane and the mundane gods—the @eoi 
«idvo1, and the yev»ytol, the eternal and the generated gods ; that word 
latter being now taken in a narrower and more confined sense, for 
such as were made in time, or had a beginning of their existence: and 
lastly, the voytot Feoi, and the atoFytoi, the intelligible and the sensible 
gods. And the tmegxdouor, aidcor and voytot Fol, supermundane, eter- 
nal, and intelligible gods, of these Pythagoreans and Platonists, were 
first of all and principally, those tyes cezinut taooraoss, (as Plotinus 
calls them) those three divine hypostases, that have the nature of prin- 
ciples in the universe, viz. Tagathon or Hen, Nous and Psyche, or 
Monad, Mind and Soul. That this trinity was not first of all a mere 
invention of Plato’s, but much ancienter than he, is,plainly affirmed by 
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° Pb an 4 me 4 
Plotinus in these words + 1Kot sivou tots Joyous tovods uj xotvovs, un O& 
~ > ‘ , 4 > ~ Ta? ’ 4 O¢ ~ , te 
vir, aha mohow wey sionaFo. uy KvumERTOMEerMs, TOUS O& vUY hoyous e&nyn- 
rug éusivon yeyovevan* magruglols motwoauErors Tas Josas Tatas Moholas 
siya, Tots aLTOU TOU IThetwvos youumnoly* HUTETO Méy OLY nab Ilogusridns 


a _ mgotEgor 17 Tovartns Jokys* That these doctrines are not new, nor of 


yesterday, but have been very anciently delivered, though obscurely 
(the discourses now extant being but explications of them), appears 
from Plato’s own writings; Parmenides before him having insisted on 
them. 

Now it is well known, that Parmenides was addicted to the Pytha- 
goric sect, and therefore probable, that this doctrine of the Divine triad 
was one of the arcanums of that school also. Which is further con- 
firmed from hence, because Numenius a famous Pythagorean enter- 
tained it as such. And Moderatus (as Simplicius informeth us) plain- 
ly affirmeth this trinity of principles to have been a Pythagoric cabala: 
2obt0¢ ya xare Tos IlvPayogelovs 10 usy Igdtov tv ins 10 Ov nad maoay 
ovolav amogaivetas* to 0& Asitegoy Ey OnsQ éoTL TO OYTMS OY XU YONTOY, TO 
sidn pyoiy sivar: to 0 Toitoy omsg ott puyinor, uetéyey TOU Evdg ued TOY 
sidav * This (Moderatus) declareth, that, according to the Pythagore- 
ans, the first one or unity is above all essence; that the second one, 
which is that which truly is, and intelligible according to them, is the 
ideas ; and the third which is physical or the soul, partaketh both of the 
first unity and of the ideas.—Lastly, we have Jamblichus’s testimony 
also in Proclus to the same purpose ; tog sivar Pzove tovtovs xal mage 
t0ig vtayogsious Yuvouuevovg* That there were three gods also praised 
by the Pythagoreans.—Now we have before showed, that Pythagoras’s 
philosophy was derived from the Orphic cabala, which Proclus? in an- 
other place thus fully testifieth ; 4éxacw yao ) tag “Eldqov Osohoyi tijg 


Oo bac 3 ‘ i ayih Le ; i , \ Tvsavo r Ayh 
Opis EoTL wvotuywyLus Exyovos* mowtov wey MvIaqyoeov naga Ayhao- 


giuou tax mEQt Gear Ooyia SiWaySértog* Aevtégov 5é Mhotwvoc tmodscous— 
VOU THY MUAVTEAH MEL TOLTwY ExLOTHUNY, éx TE TAY TVPuyogEtwy noi “Oggi- 
zav yoouuatoy* All the theology of the Greeks was derived from the 
Orphic Mystagoria ; Pythagoras being first instructed by Aglaophemus 
in the Orphie Orgia, or mysteries concerning the gods ; and Plato be- 
ing the next, who received a perfect knowledge of all these Divine 
things, both out of the Pythagoric and the Orphic writings.— And that 
a trinity was part of that Orphic cabala, we have already proved out of 
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Amelius, he affirming (in Proclus) that Plato’s three kings were the 
same with Orpheus’s trinity, of Phanes, Uranus, and Kronos. More- 
over, since all these three, Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato, travelling 
into Egypt, were there initiated in that arcane theology of the Egyp- 
tians (called Hermaical) it seemeth probable (as was before observed) 
that this doctrine of a Divine triad was also part of the arcane theology 
of the Egyptians. It hath been also noted, that there were some foot- 
steps of such a trinity in the Mithraic mysteries amongst the Persians, 
derived from Zoroaster ; as likewise that it was expressly contained in 
the magic or Chalday oracles, of whatsoever authority they may be. 
Moreover it hath been signified, that the Samothracians had very an- 
ciently a certain trinity of gods, that were the highest of all their gods, 
and that called by a Hebrew name too, Cabbirim, or the mighty gods ; 
and that from thence the Roman capitoline trinity of gods was derived ; 
the second whereof was Minerva, which among the Latins, as Athena 
amongst the Greeks, was understood to signify the Divine wisdom. 
Lastly, the terniary or triad, was not only accounted a sacred number 
amongst the Pythagoreans, but also as containing some mystery in na- 
ture, was therefore made use of by other Greeks and Pagans, in their 
religious rites ; as Aristotle informeth us: !d10 nuga 1s picews sidnepo- 
TES WOME YOUOUS éxEivNs, xa MOOS Tas KyloTElas THY FEHY youwurta TH 
aovdug tovtw* Wherefore from nature, and as it were observing her 
laws, have we taken this number of three, making use of the same in 
the sacrifices of the gods, and other purifications.— 
Now since it cannot well be conceived, how such a trinity of Di- 
vine hypostases should be first discovered merely by human wit and 
reason, though there be nothing in it if rightly understood) that is re- 
pugnant to reason ; and since there are in the ancient writings of the 
Old Testament certain significations of a plurality in the Deity, or of 
more than one hypostasis, we may reasonably conclude that, which 
Proclus asserteth of this trinity, as it was contained in the Chaldaic 
Oracles, to be true, that it was at first Deomagadotos Feoloyia, a theolo- 
gy of Divine tradition or revelation—or a Divine cabala, viz. amongst 
the Hebrews first, and from them afterward communicated to the 
Egyptians and other nations. Neither ought it to be thought any con- 
siderable objection to the contrary, because the Platonists, Pythagore- 
ans, and other Pagan theologers, did not express this their trinity, in 
the very words of the Athanasian Creed, nor according to the form of 
the Nicene council. Forasmuch as this mystery was gradually im- 
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parted to the world, and that at first but sparingly to the Hebrews 
themselves, either in their written or oral cabala; but afterwards more 
fully under Christianity, the whole frame thereof was built thereupon. 
Nevertheless was it not so distinctly and precisely determined, nor so 
punctually and scrupulously stated among the Christians neither, till 
after the rising up of heresies concerning it. | Nor when all was done, 
did the orthodox themselves at first universally agree, in the significa- 
tion of the word ‘Opoovoros, coessential or consubstantial.—Nor, lastly, 
is it a thing at all to be wondered at, that in such a difficult and mys- 
terious point as this, there should be some diversity of apprehensions 
amongst the reputed orthodox Christians themselves; and much less 
therefore amongst Pagans and philosophers. However, we freely ac- 
knowledge, that as this Divine cabala was but little understood by many 
of those who entertained it amongst the Pagans, so was it by divers of 
them much depraved and adulterated also. 

For first, the Pagans universally called this their trinity of gods, tov 
Hoatoy, toy Asvtegov, and tov Toitor Seor, the first, the second, and the 
third god ;—as the more philosophical amongst them called it also a 
trinity of causes, and a trinity of principles, and sometimes a trinity of 
opificers. Thus is this cabala of the trinity styled in Proclus,! 7 tay 
To.av Feav nogadoars, the tradition of the three gods.—And according- 
ly is it said of Numenius by him,! that tocic avuurjcas Feovs, he did 
tonyadav xolsiy, manmoy, txyovor, onoyovoy, having praised the three 
gods, tragically or affectedly called them, the grandfather, the son, and 
the nephew ;—Numenius thereby intimating, that as the second of 
these gods was the offspring of the first god, so the third, called the 
nephew of the first, was derived both from him and from the second; 
from the first as the grandfather, and from the second as the father of 
him. Harpocration, likewise, Atticus, and Amelius, are said by Pro- 
clus, to have entertained this same cabala or tradition of the three gods, 
the latter of these styling them faoviéus tosis, and toeitoy Snucovgyor, 
three kings, and three opificers, or makers of the whole world. In like 
manner Plotinus,? speaking of the second of these three hypostases, 
(that is, vovs, the first mind or intellect) calls him devteqoy Osor, the 
second god; Kel Osug avrn 7 prais, xa Osos Asitegos, moOpaivay Exvtor, 
Tov Ooky Exéivoy’ 6 O8 Uneoxadytoas xat UmEQiWeuTaL ént xadTS OUTS oiOP 
xonmtoos,  && avtov eijotytav’ eer yg éxéivoy Boivorta un em awvyou Ti- 
vos, un O° av emt woyits evddG BeBnnéven, GAA” sive ath xadlos apryavoy 
290 avtov mgotov* And this nature is God, I say a second God, offer- 
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ing himself to view, before that other God can be seen, who is seated 
above, this being as it were the glorious throne of him. For it is not 
fit, that he should be immediately seated in any that is inanimate; nor 
in mere soul neither; but that. there should be such an immense pul- 
chritude and splendor shining before him, like the pomp and procession 
before the great king—He also elsewhere mentions all these three 
gods together, making this world to be an image of them all : ‘tijporats 
ouy héystas ovtos b xOGMos sizwy, mel dnensingsros: Soreatoteon Bev TOU TQH— 
tov, xat Sevtégor, tov Jé Teituv, Eotyxdt0g wey xu UTOV, GAL ey TH VAy, HOI 
nate ovuBsSnxos xvovuevov' Wherefore this world may well be éalled 
an image, it depending upon that above (as an image in a glass) which 
is threefold. Whereof the first and second God always stand immove- 
ably ; the third likewise is in itself stable too, but accidentally moved, 
by reason of the mobility of matter and things below it.—And that we 
may here give a taste of the mystical theology and enthusiasm of these 
Platonists too, Porphyrius in the life of Plotinus? affirmeth, that both 
Plotinus and himself had sometimes experience of a kind of ecstatic 
union with the first of these three gods, that which is above mind and 
understanding : modAaxs évayovts EWUTOY Eig TOY NE@TOY xaL éExéxeva sor 
Tats frvaine, epaivy EXELVOS O pint Moogny, ea Té Tuva Wéay Exo, neg d8 voir 
xO MaY TO voNTOY WouUuEvoc* w On xal eye Togqugtos anes heyo —. 
zat Evardiver* Plotinus often endeavoring to raise up his mind to. 
first and highest God, that God sometimes appeared to him, who hath 


‘neither form nor idea, but is placed above intellect, and all that is in- 


telligible; to whom I Porphyrius affirm myself to have been once 
united in the sixty-eigthth year of my age. —And again afterward, tédog 
GUT@ xal Gxom0s Hy, TO wladiaie xat mehaou To ént mao Geo, Eruys 3 Te 
TOKQXIG TOU OTE CVNUTY ALTO Tov cxoavi tovtov' Plotinus’s chief aim 
and scope was, to be united to and conjoined with the supreme God, 
who is above all; which scope he attained unto four several times, 
whilst myself was with him, by a certain ineffable energy.—That is 
Plotinus aimed at such a kind of rapturous and ecstatic union with the 
To ty, and T° aya%oy, the first of the three highest gods, (called the 


one and the good) as by himself is described towards the latter end of 


this last book,® where he calls it éxag7», and aagovoiay éxcotjpye xgsit- 
Tove, and 10 éavidy xévtgov 1) oloy nEavtwy xévT0M oVvEntey, a kind of 
tactual rm and a certain presence better than knowledge, and the 
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joining of our own centre, as it were, with the centre of the universe.— 
Thus we see, that the Platonic trinity is a trinity of gods, of which 
three gods therefore, the second and the third must of necessity be in- 
ferior gods, because otherwise they would be three independent gods ; 
whereas the Pagan theology expressly disclaims a plurality of inde- 
pendent and self-originated deities. 

But since, according to the principles of Christianity, which was 
partly designed to oppose and bear down the Pagan Polytheism, there 
is one only God to be acknowledged ; the meaning whereof notwith- 
standing seems to be chiefly directed against the deifying of created 
beings, or giving religious worship to any, besides the uncreated, 
and the creator of all: moreover, since in the Scripture, which is the 
only true rule and measure of this Divine cabala of the trinity, though 
the Aoyog or Word be said to have been with God, (that is, God 
the Father) and also itself to be God, (that is, notea creature) yet 
is it nowhere called another, or second God. Therefore cannot 
we Christians entertain this Pagan language of a trinity of gods, 
but must call it either a trinity of Divine hypostases, or subsistences, or 
persons, or the like. Nevertheless it is observable that Philo,! though, 
according to his Jewish principles, he was a zealous opposer of the Pa- 
gan polytheism and idolatry, yet did he not for all that, scruple to call 
the Gsioy ddyor, the Divine Word, after the Platonic way, Asvtegoy Ozov 
a second God; as not suspecting this to clash with the principles of his 
religion, or that second commandment of the decalogue, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
have no other gods before my face;’” possibly because he conceived, 
that this was to be understood of creature-gods only: whereas his 
second god, the Divine A4oyos or Word, is declared by him to be dros, 
eternal, and therefore, according to the Jewish theology, uncreated. 
However, this language of a second and third god, is not so excusable 
in a Jew, as it might be in a Pagan ; because the Pagans according to 
the principles of their religion, were so far from having a scrupulosity 
against a plurality of gods, (so long as there was only one fountain of 
the Godhead acknowledged) that they rather accounted it an honor to 
the supreme God, as hath been already showed, that he should have 
many other not only titular gods under him, but also such as were re- 
ligiously worshipped: wherefore besides this second and third god, 
they also did luxuriate in their other many creature-gods. And indeed 
St. Austin doth upon this account seem somewhat to excuxe the Pagans 
for this their trinity of gods and principles, in these words : *“ Liberis _ 


1 Vide Eusebium. Prepar. Evangel. lib. vii. cap. xiii. p. 323. 
2 C. D. lib. x. cap, 23. 
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enim verbis loquuntur philosophi, nec in rebus ad intelligendum diffi- 


cillimis offensionem religiosarum aurium pertimescunt. Nobis autem 
ad certam regulam loqui fas est, ne verborum licentia, etiam in rebus, — 


que in his significantur, impiam gignat opinionem. Nos autem non 
dicimus duo vel tria principia, cum de Deo loquimur ; sicut nec duos 
deos vel tres, nobis licitum est dicere, quamvis de unoquoque loquentes, 
vel de Filio, vel de Spiritu Sancto, etiam singulum quemque Deum 
esse fateamur.”’ The philosophers use free language ; nor in these 
things, which are extremely difficult to be understood, did they at all 
fear the offending of any religious and scrupulous ears. But the case 
is otherwise with us Christians; for we are tied up to phrases, and 
ought to speak according to a certain rule, lest the liggatious use of 
words should beget a wicked opinion in any concerning those things, 
that are signified by them.—T hat is, though this might be in a manner 
excusable in the Pagans, because each of those three hypostases is 
God, therefore to call them severally gods, and all of them a trinity of 
gods and principles ; they having no such rule then given them to 
govern their language by as this; ‘‘ That though the Father be God, 
the Son God, and the Holy Ghost God, yet are they not three Gods, 
but one God :” yet is not this allowable for us Christians, to speak of a 
second or third God or principle, or to call the holy Trinity a trinity of 
Gods, notwithstanding that when we speak of the Father, or of the 
Son, or of the Holy Ghost severally, we confess each of them to be 
God. 

And indeed when the Pagans thus spake of a first, second, and third 


god, and no more, though having other innumerable gods besides thay 


did, by this language, plainly imply, that these three gods of theirs, 
were of a very different kind from all the rest of their gods ; that is, 
not deol yevyytol, but etd.o1, not created, but eternal and uncreated 
ones. And that many of them did really take this whole trinity of 
gods for the to Osiov in general, the Divine Numen, and sometimes 
call it the first God too, in way of distinction from their generated gods, 
will be showed afterward. So that the JZg@to¢ O:0s, the first god, was 
used in different senses by these Pagans, sometimes in a larger sense, 
and in way of opposition to-all the yeyyjtoi Soi, the generated or crea- 
ted gods, or the gods, that were made in time, together with the world ; 
and sometimes again, more particularly, in way of distinction from 
those two other Divine hypostases eternal, called by them the second 
and third god. Which first of the three gods is also frequently by 
them called @s0s, God, emphatically and by way of excellency, they 
supposing a gradual subordination in these principles. 
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Neither was this trinity of Divine subsistences only thus ill-lan- 
guaged by the Pagans generally, when they called it a trinity of gods ; 
but also the cabala thereof was otherwise much depraved and adulter- 
ated by several of thé Platonists and Pythagoreans. For first, the third 
of these three hypostases, commonly called Psyche, is by some of them 
made to be wuyy éyxoouios, the immediate soul of the corporeal world, 
informing, acting and enlivening it, after the same manner as the souls 
of other animals do their respective bodies ; insomuch that this corpo- 
real world itself, as together with its soul it makes up one complete 
animal, was frequently called the third god. This Proclus! affirmeth 
of Numenius the Pythagorean, 0 yag xoouos xat attoy 6 teit0s éott F206, 
That the world, according to him, was the third god.—And Plotinus, 
being a great reader of this Numenius, seems to have been somewhat 
infected by him with this conceit also, though contrary to his own 
principles, from those words before cited out of him,? 0 xoopog Seog, 
woneg avvydés éye, toitos, the world, as is commonly said, is the third 
god. 

Now, if the world be not a creature, then is there no created being 
at all, but all is God. But not only Timeus Locrus, but also Plato 
himself, calls it Setov yevyntoy, that is, a created god, the word yev- 
yytov being here put for that, which, after it once was not, is brought 
into being ; which is the proper notion of a creature. So that the 
animated world is, by Plato, made to be only the chief of all the yey»y- 
tot Feot, that is, the creature-gods. Wherefore it is plain, that in this 
trinity of some Platonists and Pythagoreans, wherein the world is made 
to be the third god, there is a confused jumble of created and uncrea- 
ted beings together. For the first of those gods is the father and foun- 
tain of all, or the original of the godhead. And the second, forasmuch 
as he is called by them, both zoijrys, and Snuoveyos, the maker and 
the opificer of the whole world, he therefore can be no creature nei- 
ther : whereas the third, which is said to be the world, was by Numen- 
ius himself also expressly called both soéque and to Snuoveyotpevoy, 
the work, or thing made, that is plainly, the creature of both the 
former. Proclus? thus fully represents his sense ; Hatéon méy xolst tov 
MOatoy, moutyy Oé Tor yoxmeoor, pier dé tov ite WOTE O HUT GUTOY 
Onpougyes ittos, te MEWTOS xad Oo JevtEQOS bs To 08 “api ght O 





1 osimadle in Timzum Platon. lib. ii. p. 98. 


2 This is a mistake, for Dr. Cudworth had not cited these words 


before, but they are to be found in Plotinus, Ennead. iii. lib. v. cap. vi. 
p. 296. 


3 Comment. in Timeum Platon, lib. ii. p. 98. 
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zoitos* Numenius called the first of the three gods the father, the 
second of them the maker, and the third the work, or thing made ; 8 
that, according to Numenius, there were two opificers, or creators of t 
world, the first and the second god ; and the world itself, (that is, t 
thing made and created by them both) is said to be the third ge 







And that this notion of the Trinity is an adulterated one, may be 


also further concluded from hence, because, according to this hypothe- 
sis, they might have said, that there were three hundred and more 
gods, as well as that there are three ; since all the other yevyytol Jeol, 
generated gods—might have come into the number too, as well as the 
world, they being parts thereof, and gods that differ not in kind from it, 
but only in degree. Wherefore these philosophers ought not to have 
made a trinity of gods, distinguished from all the rest, but rather first 
to have distributed their gods into dot aidvor and yevyntot, that is, eter- 
nal or uncreated, and created gods, and then to have subdivided those 


_efreated gods into the whole world, and the parts thereof animated. 


But because it may be here alleged in favor of this spurious hypoth- 
esis of the Trinity, that the world was accounted the third god, only by 
accident, in respect of its soul, which is properly that third god; though 
Numenius, with others, plainly affirm the world itself, as woijue and 
Snucovgyovurvoy, as the work and thing made, to be the third ; we 
shall therefore reply to this, that even the soul of the mundane animal 
itself, according to Timeus, and Plato, and others, is affirmed to be 
yevyntos Peoc, a generated god —that is, such as was produced from 


non-existence into being, and therefore truly and properly a creature. _ 


Which Aristotle! observing, therefore took occasion to tax Plato as 
contradicting himself, in making the soul of the world a prineiple, that 
is, the third god, and yet supposing it to be votegoy zai gua TH oveara, 
not eternal, but made or created together with the heaven—of which 
something before. Wherefore we conclude, that this ancient cabala 
of the Trinity was depraved and adulterated by those Platonists and 
Pythagoreans, who made either the world itself, or else puyny éyxoo- 
utoy, an informing soul of the world—to be the third hypostasis thereof, 
they mingling created and uncreated beings together, in that which 
themselves, notwithstanding, ca!l a trinity of causes and of principles. 
And we think it highly probable, that this was the true reason, why 


_ Philo, though he admitted the second hypostasis of the Platonic and 


Pythagoric (if not Egyptian) Trinity, called by him «og dovoc, the 
divine Word—and styled devtsgog evs, the second god—and, as Euse- 


1 Vide Metaphys. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 278. tom. iv. oper. et tebe cs Aus- 
cultat. lib. vill. cap. i. p. 578. tom. i. oper. ee 
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bius! adds, Sevtegoy aitvoy, the second cause—yet he would not Platon- 
ize or Pythagorize any further, so as to take in that third god, or cause, 

supposed by many of them to be the soul of the whole world, as an ani- 
mal ; because he must then have offered violence to the principles of 
his own religion, in making the whole created world a god; which 
practice is, by him, condemned in the Pagans. It is true, that he 
somewhere sticks not to call God also the soul of the world, as well as 
the mind thereof, whether he meant thereby tov mg0 tov Aoyou Sov, that 
God, who is before the Word—or else rather the Word itself, the 
second God (according to him the immediate creator and governor of 
the same) ; nevertheless, he does not seem to understand thereby such 
a deeply immersed soul, as would make the world an animal, and a 
god, but a more elevated one ; that is, wuyjy Umsoxcouloy, a super-mun- 
dane soul. 

To this first depravation of that Osormeudotos Peoloyia, that the- 
ology of Divine tradition—and ancient cabala of the Trinity, by many 
of the Platonists and Pythagoreans, may be added another, that some 
of them declaring the second hypostasis of their Trinity to be the arche- 
typal world, or tov é tav Wear maysyte xdopor, as Philo calls it, 2the 
world that is compounded and made up of ideas—and containeth in it 
all those kinds of things intelligibly, that are in this lower world sensi- 
bly ; and further concluding, that all these several ideas of this arche- 
typal and intelligible world, are really so many distinct substances, ani- 
mals and gods, have thereby made that second hypostasis not to be one 
God, but a congeries and heap of gods. These are those gods com- 
monly called by them voytot dso, intelligible gods—not as before in 
way of distinction from the %aicSyr70l, the sensible gods—(which is a 
more general notion of the word), but from those other gods of theirs 
{afterwards to be insisted on also) called yosgot dot, intellectual gods. 
—Proclus upon Plato’s Politiat concludes, that there is no idea of evil, 
for this reason, because if there were, «i 7 Toy uoxdy isa Seog ota, 
éxeimeg mitoe Wee Doo wg oouevidns stonxey’ that very idea of evil also 
would itself be a god, because every idea is a god, as Parmenides hath 
affrmed.—Neither was Plotinus himself, though otherwise more sober, 
altogether uninfected with this fantastic conceit of the ideas being all 
of them gods, he writing thus concerning the second God, the first 
Mind or Intellect : 5yevousvoy O8 754 ta Oyta ovY HTH yervijoo, THY Wey 











Preeparat. Evang. lib. vii. cap. xiii. 

2 De Opificio Mundi, p. 4. se sas Oe 

4 De Deo Socratis, p. 43. 5 En. v. I. i. c. vii. [p. 489.] 
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10 tay Wea xaAhos, 2 é Feovs vontovs, that he being begotten by 
the first God (that is, ay of emanation, and from eternity), genera- 
ted all entities together. with himself, the pulchritude of the ideas, 
which are all intelligible gods.—Apuleius! also (as hath been already 
noted) grossly and fulsomely imputes the same to Plato, in those 
words ; “ Quos deos Plato existimat, veros, incorporales, animales, 
sine ullo neque fine neque exordio, sed prorsus ac retro eviternos, in- 
genio ad summam beatitudinem porrecto,” etc—And he with Julian 
and others reduces the greater part of the Pagan gods to these ideas of 
the intelligible, or archetypal world, as making Apollo, for example, to 
be the intelligible sun, the idea of the sensible ; and Diana the intelli- 
gible moon, and the like for the rest. Lastly, it hath been observed 
also, that the Egyptian theologers pretended, in like manner, to wor- 
ship these intelligible gods, or eternal ideas, in their religious animals, 
as symbols of them. 

Plato indeed Platonized so far, as to suppose God to have made an 
archetypal and intelligible world, before he made this corporeal and 
sensible : *BovdnPeis (6 Osc) tov cgatoy tovtori xoouor Snuoveynoa, 
moQossTUMOV TOY voNTOY, We yowusvos UowpEte xol FeoedeoTaATH magadsiy— 
MOATL, TOY TOMATLXOY ATEOY OTOL, TOETHUTEQOL VEDTEQOY KITELKOVLO UA, TOOHUT 
megusorta aiadnta yérn, ooansg év éxtivy vonta. tov O& éx Tay Wey ouve- 
gtata xoouov év tony tut Unovosiy adivatoy* God intending to make 
a visible world, first formed an intelligible one ; that so having an in- 
corporeal and most godlike pattern before him, he might make the cor- 
poreal world agreeably to the same, this younger an image of that 
older, that should contain as many sensible kinds in it, as the other did 
intelligible. But it is not possible (saith he) to conceive this world of 
ideas to exist in any place. — Nay, according to him, Moses himself 
philosophized also after the same manner in his Cosmopeia, describing, 
in the first five verses of Genesis, the making of an intelligible heaven 
and earth before the sensible : 3xgarov oty maga tod vontod xdauov 6 
TMOLOY ELOLEL OVQUPOY UTOUUTOY Zui YY KOQaTOY, xa Usvoe Wéuv xl Evol, 
eiF Vutos aTwMULKIOY Oloiuy xui MvEiMutos, zal ent maoLY E8douou qartos, 


0 mah dowuatoy iv xa vortoY jAtou mugadsiyucx, etc. The Creator first 


of all made an incorporeal heaven and an invisible earth ; the ideas of — 
air and vacuum ; incorporeal water and air; and last ‘of all light, . 
which was also the incorporeal and intelligible paradigm of the sun 


and stars, and that from whence their sensible light is derived. —But 
Philo does not plainly make these ideas of the intelligible and arche- 


“i The Dev Socratis, p. 43. 2 De Mun. Opif. p. 6. [p. 3, p34.) 
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typal world to be so many distinct substange and animals, much less 
gods ; though he somewhere’ takes notice of - those, who, admiring the 
pulchritude of both these worlds, did not only deify the whole of them, 
but also their several parts ; that is, the several ideas of the intelligible 
world also, as well as the greater parts of the sensible, an intelligible 
heaven and earth, sun and moon ; they pretending to worship those 
Divine ideas in all these sensible things. Which high-flown Platonic 
notion, as it gave sanctuary and protection to the grossest and foulest 
of all the Pagan superstitions and idolatries, when the Egyptians would 
worship brute animals, and other Pagans all the things of nature (inani- 
mate substances, and mere accidents), under a pretence of worship- 
ping the Divine ideas in them ; so did it directly tend to absolute im- 
piety, irreligion, and Atheism ; there being few that could entertain 
any thoughts at all of those eternal ideas, and scarcely any who could 
thoroughly persuade themselves that these had so much reality in them, 
as the sensible things of nature ; as the idea of a house in the mind of 
an architect hath not so much reality in it as a material house made up 
of stones, mortar, and timber ; so that their devotion must needs sink 
down wholly into those sensible things, and themselves naturally at 
length fall into this atheistic persuasion, That the good things of nature 
are the only deities. 

Here therefore have we a multitude of Pagan gods supermundane 
and eternal (though all depending upon one supreme), the gods by 
them properly called veytot, intelligible—or the Divine ideas. And 
we cannot but account this for another depravation of the ancient 
Mosaic cabala of the Trinity, that the second hypostasis thereof is 
made to be the archetypal world, and all the Divine ideas, as so many 
distinct substances, animals and gods; that is, not one god, but a 
whole world of gods. 

But over and besides all this, some of these Platonists and Pythago- 
reans did further deprave and adulterate the ancient Hebrew or Mo- 
saic cabala of the Trinity (the certain rule whereof is now only the 
Scriptures of the New Testament), when they concluded, that as from 
the third hypostasis of their Trinity, called 9 79w1y wuz, the first souk 
—there were innumerable other particular souls derived, namely, the 
souls of all inferior animals, that are parts of the world; so in hike 
manner, that from their second hypostasis, called 0 1gdtog vous, the 
first mind or intellect—there were innumerable other usgexol IVoes, par- 
ticular minds—or intellects substantial derived, superior to the first 
soul ; and not only so, but also, that from that frst and highest hypos- 
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 tasi of all, called To &, and TeyaSor, the one, and the good—there 
were derived likewise many particular “Evadec, and ‘Ayadorytec, unities 
and goodnesses substantial—superior to the first intellect. Thus Pro- 
clus! in his Theologic Institutions, Meta Jé 10 ty cea 10 ngdtoy, Evades* 
XO META VOUY TOV MOWTOY, VOES* KOL METH THY WUYHY THY MOWTYY, Wuyal* xe 

peta THY Odny —roy, pious’ After the first One (and from it), there 
are many particular henades or unities ; after the first Intellect and 
from it, many particular noes, minds, or intellects ; after the first Soul, 
many particular and derivative souls ; and lastly, after the universal 
Nature, many particular natures, and spermatic reasons.—Where it 
may be obiter observed, that these Platonists supposed, below the uni- 
versal Psyche, or mundane soul, a universal gtovg, or substantial nature 
also ; but so as that besides it there were other particular Aoyvou omsg- 
#utixot, seminal reasons—or plastic principles also. 

As for these noes, and that besides the first universal Mind or Intel- 
lect, there are other particular minds or intellects substantial, a rank 
of beings not only immutably good and wise, but also every way im- 
moveable, and therefore above the rank of all souls, that are self-move- 
able beings ; Proclus was not singular in this, but had the concurrence 
of many other Platonists with him ; amongst whom Plotinus may seem 
to be one, from this passage of his besides others, 071 adévatos 68 ab 
woyot, nad vous mae, vy KAdowg Ove Thevoywy siontar’ that souls are immor- 
tal, and every mind or intellect, we have elsewhere largely proved.— 
Upon which words Ficinus thus: 2 Hic, et supra et infra sepe, per 
verba Plotini notabis, plures esse mentium animarumque substantias 
inter se distinctas, quamvis inter eas unio sit mirabilis.” Here, and 
from many other places, before and after, you may observe, that ac- 
cording to Plotinus, there are many substantial minds distinct from 
souls, though there be a wonderful union betwixt them.—Moreover, 
that there was also above these noes, or immoveable but multiform 
minds, not only one perfect Monad, and first Good, but also a rank 
of many particular henades or monades, and agathotetes ; was, besides’ 
Proclus and others, asserted by Simplicius also : aq’ éavtod 20 ayador 
MUVTO MOOK Sl, TUTE HOWTO, “Ol TH MET, KO TH tTyaTa* GhhO TH Wey mp ctes ‘i 
mol EavtTm waoaye, pia ayadorns nohhas ayadorntas, xod pio. vag a Umég #3 
macas, todhus évadag The highest good (saith he) produceth all things — 4 
from himself, in several ranks and degrees ; the first, the middle, and 

the last or lowest of all. But the first and the next to himself doth he é. ‘a 
produce like himself, one goodness many goodnesses, and one unity OF 
1 N. xxi. [eap. xxi. p. 426.] {eal 
2 P,653, [Ennead, vi. lib. iv. cap. x.] 3 In Epict. Eneh. p. 9. 
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henade many henades.—And that by these henades and autdelibeislad | 


he 1 means substantial beings, that are conscious of themselvesyappears 
also from these following words : lig jie ovy aagarte Tay UNO TOU egairov 
ayadou SAE OTALR TAN, dia TO EOS AUTO omopuss, oux é&éo1n Tov sivas ayo— 
De, axlyynta Ovtee xo custaBAnto, nal ev Th wUTH wet waxog.dtyte iWouuEsvo, 
ovx érdeq TOU ayudov, Ot avTOayadotytEs siot’ Those beings, which are 
first produced from the first good, by reason of their sameness of nature 
with him, are immoveably and unchangeably good, always fixed in the 
same happiness, and never indigent of good or falling from it, because 
they are all essential goodnesses.— Where afterward he adds something 
concerning the v0e¢ also, that though these were a rank of lower be- 
ings, and not avtocyada, not essentially goodnesses, but only by par- 
ticipation ; yet, being by their own nature also immoveable, they can 
mever degenerate, nor fall from that participation of good. Notwith- 
standing which, we must confess, that some of these Platonists seem to 
take the word henades sometimes in another sense, and to understand 
nothing. else thereby but the intelligible idea before mentioned ; though 
the ancient Platonists and Pythagoreans were not wont to call these 
unities, but numbers. 

And now have we discovered more of the Pagans’ inferior gods, 
supermundane and eternal, viz. besides those voytoi Feot, those intelli- 
gible gods—troops of henades and autoagathotetes, unities and good- 
nesses ; and also of noes, immoveable minds or intellects ; or, as they 
frequently call them, Sod évvatot, and de0t vozgo?, henadical (or monadi- 
cal) gods, and intellectual gods. 

But since these noes, or vosgot sol, are said to be all of them in 
their own nature a rank of beings above souls, and therefore superior 
to that first Soul, which is the third hypostasis of this Trinity : as all 
those henades or éetiov Feot, those simple monadical gods, are likewise 
yet a higher rank of beings above the noes, and therefore superior to 
the second hypostasis also, the first Mind ; and yet all these henades 
and nous, however supposed by the philosophers to be eternal, foras- 
much as they are particular beings only, and not universal, cannot be 
placed higher than in the rank of creatures ; it follows from hence 
unavoidably, that both the second and third hypostases of this Trinity, 


as well the first Mind as the first Soul, must be accounted creatures 
also ; ; because no created being can be superior to any thing uncrea- 


ted. Wherefore Proclus, and some others of those Platonists, plainly 
understood this Trinity no otherwise, than as a certain scale or ladder 
of beings in the universe ; or a gradual descent of things from the first 
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or highest, by steps downward, lower and lower, so far as to th ls. 
of all animals. For which cause, Proclus, to make up this scale com- 
plete, adds to these three ranks and degrees, below that third of souls, — 
a fourth of natures also ; under which there lies nothing but the pas- 
sive part of the universe, body and matter. So that their whole scale — 
of ali that is above body was indeed not a Trinity, but a quaternity, or 
four ranks and degrees of beings, one below another ; the first of hen- — 
ades or unities, the second of noes, minds or intellects, the third of 
souls, and the last of natures ; these being, as it were, so many orbs , 
and spheres, one within and below another. In all which several ranks 
of being, they supposed one first universal, and unparticipated, as the 
head ef each respective rank, and many particular or participated 
ones as one first universal Henade, and many secondary particular 
henades ; one first universal Nous, Mind, or Intellect, and many sec- 
ondary and particular noes or minds; one first universal Soul, and 
many particular souls ; and lastly, one universal Nature, and many 
particular natures. In which scale of being, they deified, besides the 
first To &, and Tayadov, One, and good—not only the first Mind, and 
the first Soul, but also those other particular henades and noes univer- 
sally. and aii particular souls above human : leaving out, besides them 
and inferior souls, that fourth rank of natures, because they conceived, 
that nothing was to be accounted a god, but what was intellectual and 
superior to men. Wherein, though they made several degrees of gods, 
one below another, and called some aidiove and some yevyntovs, some 
eternal, and some generated—or made in time ; yet did they no where 
clearly distmguish betwixt the Deity properly so called, and the crea- 
ture, nor show how far in this scale the true Deity went, and where 
the creature began. But as it were melting the Deity by degrees, and 
bringing it down lower and lower, they made the juncture and com- 
missure betwixt God and the creature so smooth and close, that where 
they indeed parted was altogether undiscernible ; they rather implying 
them to differ only in degrees, or that they were not absolute but com- 
parative terms, and consisted but in more and less. All which was 
doubtless a gross mistake of the ancient cabala of the Trinity. 

This is therefore that Platonic Trinity which we oppose to the 
Christian, not as if Piato’s own Trinity, in the very essential constitu- 
tion thereof, were quite a different thing from the Christian ; itself in 
all probability having been at first derived from a Divine or Mosaic 
cabala; but because this cabala (as might well come to pass in a thing 
so mysterious and difficult to be conceived) hath been by divers of these 
Platonists and Pythagoreans misunderstood, depraved and adulterated, 
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- into such a trinity, as confounds the differences between God and the 
-ereature, and removes all the bounds and Jand-marks betwixt them ;. 
‘sinks the Deity lower and lower by degrees (still multiplying of it, as it 
goes), till it have at length brought it down to the whole corporeal. 
world ; and when it hath done this, is not able to stop there neither, 
but extends it further still tothe animated parts thereof, stars and de- 
mons ; the design or direct tendency thereof being nothing else, but to 
lay a foundation for infinite Polytheism, cosmolatry (or world-idolatry,) 
and creature-worship. Where it is by the way observable, that these 
Platonic Pagans were the only public and professed champions against 
Christianity ; for though Celsus were suspected by Origen to have in- 
deed been an Epicurean, yet did he at least personate a Platonist too. 
The reason whereof might be, not only because the. Platonic and Py- 
thagoric sect was the divinest of all the Pagans, and that which ap- 
proached nearest to Christianity and the truth (however it might by 
accident therefore prove the worst, as the corruption of the best thing), 
and by that means could with greatest confidence hold up the bucklers 
against Christianity and encounter it; but also because the Platonic 
principles, as they might be understood, would, of all other, serve most 
plausibly to defend the Pagan polytheism and idolatry. 
Concerning the Christian Trinity, we shall here observe only three 
things: first, that it is not a trinity of mere names or words, nor a trin- 
ity of partial notions and inadequate conceptions of one and the same: 
thing. For sucha kind of trinity as this might be conceived in that first 
Platonic hypothesis itself, called to &, and tayador, the one and the 
good—and perhaps also in that first person of the Christian Trinity ; 
namely, of goodness, and understanding or wisdom, and will or active 
power, three inadequate conceptions thereof. It is true, that Plotinus 
was so high-flown, as to maintain, that the first and highest principle 
of all, by reason of its perfect unity and simplicity, is above the multi- 
plicity of knowledge and understanding, and therefore does not so 
much as voety éavto, in a proper sense, understand itself: notwithstand- 
ing which, this philosopher himself adds, that it cannot therefore be 
said to be ignorant nor unwise neither; these expressions belonging 
only to such a being, as was by nature intellectual,! vot wiv yoo py 
voay, avontos; Intellectus nisi intelligat, demens merito judicatur.— 
And he seems to grant, that it hath a certain simple clarity and bright- 
ness in it, superior to that of knowledge; as the body of the sun has 
a certain brightness superior to that secondary light which streameth 
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from it; and that it may be said to be vonats avTy, knowledge itself— $ 
that does not understand, as motion itself does not move. But this 
can hardly be conceived by ordinary mortals, that the highest and most = 
perfect of all beings should not fully comprehend itself, the extent of its: 
own fecundity and power, and be conscious of all that proceedeth from it,, 
though after the most simple manner. And therefore this high-flown 
conceit of Plotinus (and perhaps of Plato himself too) has been rejepied i 
by the latter Platonists, as fantastical and unsafe: for thus Simplicius,’ he! 
adhe. xo ida eztv avayxn ™Y GUQOTUTHY, ov yao uy te tay tm” avtov oa s 
mooayoutvey uyvojoeev* But it must needs have also the most perfect . 
knowledge, since it cannot be ignorant of any thing, that is produced 
from itself—And St. Austin,” in like manner, connie that assertion 
of some Christians, that the A0vos, or eternal Word, was that very wis- 
dom and understanding, by which the Father himself was wise; as 
making it nothing but an inadequate conception of God. But this 
opinion, that the Christian Trinity is but a Trinity of words, or mere 
logical notions and inadequate conceptions of God, hath been plainly 
condemned by the Christian church in Sabellius and others. Where- 
fore we conclude it to be a Trinity of hypostases, or subsistences, or 
persons. 

The second thing, that we observe concerning the Christian Trini- 
ty, is this: that though the second hypostasis or person thereof, were 
begotten from the first, and the third proceeded both from the first and 
second; yet are neither his second or third, creaturegg.ane that 
these following reasons. First, because they were not made é§ ovx ov— 
toy, as Arius maintained, that is, from an antecedent non-existence 
brought forth into being, nor can it be said of either of them, “ Erat 
quando non erant,” that once they were not, but their going forth was 
from eternity—and they were both coeve and coeternal with the Father. 
Secondly, because they were not only eternal emanations (if we may so 
call them) but also necessary, and therefore are they both also absolute- 
ly undestroyable and unannihilable. Now, according to true philoso- 
phy and theology, no creature could have existed from eternity, nor be 
absolutely undestroyable; and therefore that, which is both eternal and 
undestroyable, is 7pso facto uncreated. Nevertheless, because some 
philosophers have asserted (though erroneously) both the whole world’s 
eternity, and its being a necessary emanation also from the Deity, and 
aap y that it is Ba AP SORT OREO: we shall therefore further add, 
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1. | 
that these second and third hypostases or persons of the holy Trinity 
are not only therefore uncreated, because they were both eternal and 
necessary emanations, and likewise are unannihilable; but also because 
they are universal, each of them comprehending the whit world, and 


_ all created things under it: which universality of theirs is the same 


thing with infinity ; whereas all other beings, besides this holy Trinity, 
are particular and finite. Now we say, that no intellectual being, 
which is not only eternal, and necessarily existent, or undestroyable, 
but also universal, or infinite, can be a creature. 

_ Again, in the last place, we add that these three hypostases, or per- 
sons, are truly and really one God. Not only because they have all es- 
sentially one and the same will, according to that of Origen,! Sonoxevo- 
usy ovy tov matégn to GAnSetus, xui tov Vior TY aljPeor, Uvte to TH 
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_ Bovdjsews: We worship the Father of truth, and the Son the truth it- 


self, being two things as to hypostasis; but one in agreement, consent, 
and sameness of will :—but also because they are pbysically (if we may 
so speak) one also; and have a mutual eguzwenorc, and évUmagtis, inex- 
istence and permeation of one another—according to that of our Sa- 
viour Christ, ‘“I am in the Father, and the Father in me; and the 
Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” We grant, indeed, 
that there can be no instance of the like unity or oneness found in any 


yes beings; nevertheless, we certainly know from our very selves, 


that it is not impossible for two distinct substances, that are of a very 
different kind from one another, the one incorporeal, the other corpore- 
al, to be so closely united together, as to become one animal and person; 
much less therefore should it be thought impossible for these three Di- 
vine hypostases to be one God. 

We shall conclude here with confidence, that the Christian Trinity, 
though there be very much of mystery in it, yet there is nothing at all 
of plain contradiction to the undoubted principles of human reason, that 
is, of impossibility, to be found therein, as the Atheists would pretend, 
who cry down all for nonsense and absolute impossibility, which their 
dull stupidity cannot reach to, or their infatuated minds easily compre- 
hend, and therefore even the Deity itself. And it were to be wished that 
some religionists and Trinitarians did not here symbolize too much 
with them, in affecting to represent the mystery of the Christian Trini- 
ty asathing directly contradictious to all human reason and under- 
standing ; and that perhaps out of design to make men surrender up 
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themselves and consciences, in a blind and implicit faith, wholly to 
their guidance ; as also to debauch their understandings by this means, 
to the swallowing down of other opinions of theirs, plainly repugnant to 
human faculties. As who should say, he that believes the Trinity (as 
we all must do, if we will be Christians,) should boggle at nothing in re- 
ligion never after, nor scrupulously chew or examine any thing; as if 
there could be nothing more contradictious, or impossible to human 
understanding propounded, than this article of the Christian faith. 

But, for the present, we shall endeavor only to show, that the Chris- 
tian Trinity (though a mystery, yet) is much more agreeable to reason, 
than that Platonic, or Pseudo-Platonic Trinity before described; and 
that in those three particulars then mentioned. For, first, when those 
Platonists and Pythagoreans interpret their third God, or last hypostasis 
of their Trinity, to be either the world, or else a wuyy éyxooutoc, such 
an immediate soul thereof, as, together with the world its body, make 
up one animal god ; as there is plainly too great a leap here betwixt 
their second and third hypostasis, so do they debase the Deity therein 
too much, confound God and the creature together, laying a foundation 
not only for cosmolatry, or world-idolatry in general, but also for the 
grossest and most sottish of all idolatries, the worshipping of the inani- 
mate parts of the world themselves, in pretence as parts and members 
of this great mundane animal, and sensible god. 

It is true, indeed,:that Origen and some others of the ancient Chris- 
tian writers have supposed, that God may be said, in some sense, to be 
the soul of the world. Thus in that book ZZegi’Agya»,! “ Sicut corpus 
nostrum unum ex multis membris aptatum est, et ab una anima conti- 
netur, ita et universum mundum, velut animal quoddam immane, opi- 
nandum puto; quod quasi ab una anima, virtute Dei ac ratione 
teneatur. Quod etiam a sancta Scriptura indicari arbitror per illud, 
quod dictum est per prophetam ; Nonne celum et terram ego repleo, 
dicit Dominus? et celum mihi sedes, terra autem scabellum pedum 
meorum ; et quod Salvator, cum ait, non esse jurandum neque per cee- 
lum, quia sedes Dei est, neque per terram, quia scabellum pedum ejus. 
Sed ut illud quod ait Paulus, Quoniam in ipso vivimus et movemur et 
sumus. Quomodo enim in Deo vivimus, et movemur, et sumus, nisi 
quod in virtute sua universum constringit et continet mundum?” As 
our own body is made up of many members, and contained by one soul, 
so do I conceive, that the whole world is to be looked upon as one huge 
great animal, which is contained as it were by one soul, the virtue and 
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reason of God. And so much seems to be intimated by the Scripture 
in sundry places; as in that of the prophet, ‘‘ Do not I fill heaven and 
earth?” And again, “Heaven is my throne, and the earth my foot- 
stool.” And in that of our Saviour, “ Swear not at all, neither by hea- 
ven, because it is the throne of God, nor by the earth, because it is his 
footstool.” And, lastly, in that of Paul to the Athenians, “‘ For in him 
we live, and move, and have our being.” For how can we be said to 
live and move, and have our being in God, unless because he by his 
virtue and power, dces constringe and contain the whole world? and 
how can heaven be the throne of God, and the earth his footstool, un- 
less his virtue and power fill all things both in heaven and earth ?— 
Nevertheless, God is here said by Origen to be but quasi anima, as it 
were the soul of the world :—as if he should have said, that all the per- 
fection of a soul is to be attributed to God, in respect of the world; he 
quickening and enlivening all things, as much as if he were the very 
soul of it, and all the parts thereof were his living members. And per- 
haps the whole Deity ought not to be looked upon, according to Aris- 
totle’s notion thereof, merely as uxivytos ovoiv, an immovable essence ; 
—for then it is not conceivable, how it could either act upon the world 
or be sensible of any thing therein ; or to what purpose any devotional 
addresses should be made by us to such an unaffectible, inflexible, 
rocky, and adamantine Being. Wherefore all the perfection of a mun- 
dane soul may perhaps be attributed to God, in some sense, and he 
called, quasi anima mundi, as it were the soul thereof :—though St. 
Cyprian would have this properly to belong to the third hypostasis or 
person of the Christian Trinity, viz. the Holy Ghost. But there is 
something of imperfection also plainly cleaving and adhering to this 
notion of a mundane soul, besides something of a Paganity likewise, 
necessarily consequent thereupon, which cannot be admitted by us. 
Wherefore God, or the third Divine hypostasis, cannot be called the 
soul of the world in this sense, as if it were so immersed thereinto, 
and so passive from it, as our soul is immersed into, and passive 
from its body; nor as if the world, and this soul together, made 
up one entire animal, each part whereof were incomplete alone by it- 
self. And that God, or the third hypostasis of the Christian Trinity, is 
not to be accounted, in this sense, properly the soul of the world, ac- 
cording to Origen himself, we may learn from these words of his.; }“‘ So- 
lius Dei, id est, Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, nature, id proprium 
est; ut sine materiali substantia, et absque ulla corporew adjectionis 
societate, intelligatur subsistere.” It is proper to the nature of God 
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alone, that is, of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, to 
subsist without any material substance, or body, vitally united to it — 
Where Origen affirming, that all created souls and spirits whatsoever, 
have always some body or other vitally united to them; and that it is 
the property only of the three persons of the holy Trinity, not to be vi- 
tally united to any body, as the soul thereof; whether this assertion of 
his be true or no (which is a thing not here to be discussed), he does 
plainly hereby declare, that God, or the third hypostasis of the Trimity, 
is not to be accounted in a true and proper sense, the soul of the world. 

And it is certain, that the more refined Platonists were themselves 
also of this persuasion ; and that their third God, or Divine hypostasis, 
was neither the whole world (as supposed to be animated) nor yet puz7 
éyxcoutoc, the immediate soul of this mundane animal—but only yugy 
Umeoxooulos, a supermundane soul ;—that is, such a thing as though it 
preside over the whole world, and take cognizance of all things in it, 
yet itis not properly an essential part of that mundane animal, but a be- 
ing elevated above the same. For thus Proclus' plainly affirmeth, not 
only of Amelius, but also of Porphyrius himself, who likewise pretended 
to follow Plotinus therein ; wera 2 tov “Aughioy 6 Hogptgros oiousvos TH 
Thative ovvadey, tiv pév wuziy ty Unsoxzcouroy amoxuhst Onuioveyor, TY 
dé voty avtic, MQ0S OY UNETTQUNTOH, 10 ULTOLHOY, HC EVAL TO TAQudELYpE 
tov Onuovoyov xara tottoy* After Amelius, Porphyrius, thinking to 
agree with Plotinus, calls the supermundane soul the immediate opifi- 
cer or maker of the world, and that mind or intellect, to which it is 
converted, not the opificer himself, but the paradigm thereof.—And 
though Proclus there makes a question, whether or no this was Ploti- 
nus’s true meaning, yet Porphyrius is most to be accredited herein, he 
having had such an intimate acquaintance with him. Wherefore, ac- 
cording to these three Platonists, Plotinus, Amelius, and Porphyrius, 
the third hypostasis of the Platonic Trinity is neither the world, nor the 
immediate soul of the mundane animal; but a certain supermundane 
soul, which also was dyucoveyos, the opificer and creator of the world,— 
and therefore no creature. Now the corporeal world being supposed, 
by these Platonists also, to be an animal, they must therefore needs 
acknowledge a double soul, one pug ¢yxoouior, the immediate soul of 
this mundane animal, and another yuzyy inegucomoy, a supermundane 
soul, which was the third in their trinity of gods, or Divine hypostases, 
the proper and immediate opificer of the world. And the same, in all 
probability, was Plato’s opinion also; and therefore that soul, which is 
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the only Deity, that in his book of Laws he undertakes to prove, was 
wuzn viteoxcoutos, a supermundane soul, and not the same with that yv- 
xn éyxéoq.os, that mundane soul, whose genesis, or generation, is de- 
scribed in his Timeus; the former of them being a principle and eter- 
nal; and the latter made in time, together with the world, though said 
_to be older than it, because in order of nature before it. And thus we 
see plainly, that though some of these Platonists and Pythagoreans, 
either misunderstood, or depraved the cabala of the trinity, so as to 
_ make the third hypostasis thereof to be the animated world, which 
themselves acknowledged to be zoiqua and Syusovgyotuevor, a creature 
and thing made; yet others of the refined of them, supposed this third 
hypostasis of their trinity to be not a mundane, but a supermundane 
‘soul, and dnuoveyor, not a creature, but the Creator or opificer of the 
whole world. 
| And as for the second particular proposed, it was a gross absurdity 
in those Platonists also, to make the second, in their trinity of gods, and 
hypostasis, not to be one God, or hypostasis, but a multitade of gods and 
hypostases ; as also was that a monstrous extravagancy of theirs, to 
suppose the ideas, all of them, to be so many distinct substances and 
animals. Which, besides others, Tertullian in his book De Ani- 
ma,' thus imputes to Plato: ‘‘ Vult Plato esse quasdam substantias in- 
visibiles, incorporeales, supermundiales, divinas, et eternas, quas ap- 
pellat ideas, id est, formas et exempla, et causas naturalium istorum 
manifestorum, et subjacentium corporalibus ; et illas quidem esse veri- 
tates, hec autem imagines earum.” Plato conceiveth that there are 
certain substances, invisible, incorporeal, supermundial, divine, and 
eternal; which he calls ideas, that is, forms, exemplars, and causes, of 
all these natural and sensible things; they being the truths, but the 
other the images.—Neither can it be denied but that there are some 
odd expressions in Plato, sounding that way, who therefore may not be 
justified in this, nor I think in some other conceits of his, concerning 
these ideas: as when he contends, that they are not only the objects of 
science, but also the proper and physical causes of all things here be- 
low; as, for example, that the ideas of similitude and dissimilitude are 
the causes of the likeness and unlikeness of all things to one another 
by their participation of them. Nevertheless, it cannot be at all doubt- 
ed, but that Plato himself, and most of his followers, very well under- 
stood, that these ideas were, all of them, really nothing else but the 
noémata, or conceptions, of that one perfect Intellect, which was their 
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second hypostasis ; and, therefore, they could not look upon them in 
good earnest, as so many distinct substances existing severally and 
apart by themselves out of any mind, however they were guilty of some 
extravagant expressions concerning them. Wherefore, when they 
called them ovoiug, essences or substances, (as they are called in Phi- 
lo avayxasotata ovate, the most necessary essences,) their true mean- 
ing herein was only this, to signify, that they were not such accidental 
and evanid things, as our conceptions are ; they being the standing ob- 
jects of all science, at least, if not the causes also of existent things. 
Again, when they were by them sometimes called animals also, they 
intended only to signify thereby, that they were not mere dead forms, 
like pictures drawn upon paper, or carved images and statues. And 
thus Amelius,! the philosopher,” plainly understood that passage of St. 
John the Evangelist, concerning the eternal Aoyoc, he pointing the 
words otherwise than our copies now do, 0 yéyovev év ait Con) Hy, that 
which was made in him, was life: this philosopher glossing after this 
manner upon it, év 6 TO yevousvoy Lav, xor Cony, xa2 dv mepuxévan, in whom 
whatsoever was made, was living, and life, and true being.—Lastly, no 
wonder, if from animals these ideas forthwith became gods too, to such 
men as took all occasion possible to multiply gods; in which there was 
also something of that scholastic notion, “‘ Quicquid est in Deo, est De- 
us ;’ Whatsoever is in God, is God.—But the main thing therein was 
a piece of Paganic poetry ; these Pagan theologers being generally pos- 
sessed with that poetic humor of personating things and deifying them. 
Wherefore, though the ideas were so many titular gods to many of the 
Platonic Pagans, yet did Julian himself, for example, who made the 
most of them, suppose them all cvvunagyew zat éyumagzey, to co-exist 
with God and in-exist in him—that is, in the first mind, or second hy- 
postasis of their trinity. 

Lastly, Whereas Proclus, and others of the Platonists, intermingle 
many particular gods with those three universal principles or hyposta- 
ses of their Trinity, as noes, minds, or intellects, superior to the first soul ; 
and henades and agathotetes, unities and goodnesses superior to the 
first intellect too; thereby making those particular beings, which must 
needs be creatures, superior to those hypostases, that are universal and 
infinite, and by consequence creaturizing of them: this hypothesis of 
theirs, I say, is altogether absurd and irrational also; there being no 
created beings essentially good and wise, but all by participation, nor 
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any immovable natures amongst them, whose ovova is their évéoyse, 
their essence, their operation ; but all mutable and changeable, and 
probably, as Origen! and others of the fathers add, lapsible and pecca-~ 
ble. ‘“‘ Nulla natura est, que non recipiat bonum et malum, excepta 
Dei natura, que bonorum omnium fons est; et Christi sapientia, sapi- 
entiz enim fons est, et sapientia utique stultitiam recipere non potest ; 
et justitia est, que nunquam profecto injustitiam capiet ; et verbum est 
vel ratio, quz utique irrationalis effici non potest ; sed et lux est, et lu- 
cem certum est, quod tenebre non comprehendent. Similiter et natu- 
ra Spiritus Sancti, que sancta est, non recipit pollutionem ; naturaliter 
enim vel substantialiter sancta est. Siqua autem alia natura sancta 
est, ex assumptione hoc vel inspiratione Spiritus Sancti habet, ut sanc- 
tificetur, non ex sua natura hoc possidens, sed ut accidens; propter 
quod et decidere potest, quod accidit.” ‘There is no nature, which is 
not capable both of good and evil, excepting only the nature of God, 
who is the fountain of all good, and the wisdom of Christ ; for he is the 
fountain of wisdom, and wisdom itself never can receive folly ; he is al- 
so justice itself, which can never admit of injustice; and the reason 
and word itself, which can never become irrational ; he is also the 
light itself, and it is certain that darkness cannot comprehend this light, 
nor insinuate itself with it. In like manner the nature of the Holy 
Ghost is such, as can never receive pollution, it being substantially and 
essentially holy. But whatsoever other nature is holy, it is only such 
in way of participation and by the inspiration of this Holy Spirit; so 
that holiness is not its very nature and essence, but only an accident to 
it; and whatsoever is but accidental may fail. All created beings 
therefore having but accidental goodness and wisdom, may degenerate 
and fall into evil and folly—Which of Origen’s is all one, as if he 
should have said, there is no such rank of beings as autoagathotetes, es- 
sential goodnesses, there being only one Being essentially good, or 
goodness itself. Nor no such particular created beings existing in na-. 
ture as the Platonists call noes neither, that is, minds or intellects im- 
moveable, perfectly and essentially wise, or wisdom itself, whose ovata 
is their éveoyveva, whose essence is their operation, and who consequent- 
ly have no flux at all in them, nor successive action ; (only the eternal 
word and wisdom of God being such) who also are absolutely ununita- 
ble to any bodies. It is true, that Origen did sometimes make men- 
tion of vogc, minds or intellects, but it was in another sense, he calling 
all souls, as first created by God, and before their lapse, by that name ; 
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which was as much as if he should have said, though some of the Pla- 
tonists talk much of their noes, yet is there nothing answerable to that 
name, according to their notion of them; but the only noes really ex- 
isting in nature, are unfallen, but peccable souls ; he often concluding, 
that the highest rank of created beings are indeed no better than those 
which the Platonists commonly call wuzeat, or souls. By which souls 
he understood first of all, beings in their own nature self-movable and 
active ; whereas the noes of the Platonists are altogether immoveable 
and above action. And then again, such beings or spirits incorporeal, 
as exist not abstractly and separately from all matter, as the noes of the 
Platonists were supposed to do, but are vitally unitable to bodies, so as, 
together with those bodies, to compound and make up one animal. 
Thus, I say, Origen conceived even of the highest angelical, and arch- 
angelical orders, that they were all of them wuyai, souls, united to 
bodies, but such as were pure, subtle, and ethereal: however, he sup- 
posed it not impossible for them to sink down into bodies, more gross 
and feculent. And it is certain, that many of the ancient Christian 
writers concurred with Origen herein, that the highest created spirits 
were no naked and abstract minds, but souls clothed with some corpo- 
real indument. Lastly, Origen’s souls were also supposed to be all of 
them, endowed with iberum arbitrium, or free will, and consequently 
to be self-improvable and self-impairable ; and no particular created 
spirits to be absolutely in their own nature impeccable, but lapsible 
into vicious habits: whereas the Platonic noes are supposed to be such 
beings, as could never fall nor degenerate. And the generality of the 
Christian writers seemed to have consented, or conspired with Origen 
in this also, they supposing him, who is now the prince of devils, to 
have been once an angel of the highest order. Thus does St. Jerome! 
determine ; “‘ Solus Deus est, in quem peccatum non cadit ; cetera, 
cum sint liberi arbitri, possunt in utramque partem suam flectere volun- 
tatem.’’ God is the only being, that is absolutely incapable of sin ; 
but all other beings, having free-will in them, may possibly turn their 
will to either way ;—that is, to evil as well as to good. It is certain, 
that God, in a sense of perfection, is the most free agent of all, neither 
is contingent liberty universally denied to him; but here it is made 
the only privilege of God, that is, of the holy Trinity, to be devoid of 
liberum arbitrium, namely, as it implieth imperfection, that is, pecca- 
bility and Japsibility in it. 

It is true, that some of the Platonic philosophers suppose, that even 
in that rank of beings, called by them souls, though they be not essen- 
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‘tially immutable, but all self-moveable and active, yet there are some 
of them of so high a pitch and elevation, as, that they can never degen- 
erate, nor sink down into vicious habits. Thus Simplicius for one ; 
OAL at Wey TEMTAL THY WUxaY, alte TQOTEZAS UTO aVTOUyAIwY aug FE- 
oul, xiv Bayo tt MeOS exsivae VpPEimEvor, Ove tO uy sivar ayaForytEs, HALE 
ogsyeo Dau TOU ayudoU, Any WS CUYyEVels MODS HUTO, TUUPUWS Te AUTO xab 
GVATOTTUTTAS OQEYOrTOL, Hod THY aigectY wovosdMS TQOg éxéivo TETOMEYYHY 
Ezouat, ovdérote amoxhivovons QOS TO yélQoY* nud EEO T MEdKIQETIG GIT 
wALOU TiVdS EoTLY aiQEdLS, TKYH OUx KY EL TEOMIQETICG ExELVOLG ; 8 UNTLC. aU- 
THY MQOKiQEGLY WS TH TMEATA ayOTa aigovusryy xador’ But the first and 
highest of souls, which were immediately produced from what are 
essentially good,! although they have some abatement in them, they 
being not goodnesses essentially, but desirous of good, nevertheless are 
they so near a-kin to that highest good of all, as that they do naturally 
and indivulsively cleave to the same, and have their volitions always 
uniformly directed towards it, they never declining to. the worser. 
Insomuch that if prozresis be taken for the choosing of one thing be- 
fore another, perhaps there is no such thing as proeresis to be imputed 
to them, unless one should call the choosing of the first goods proeresis.. 
—By these higher souls Simplicius must needs understand, either the 
souls of the sun, moon, and stars, or else those of the superior orders of 
demoniac or angelic beings. Where though he make a question, 
whether prozresis or deliberation belong to them, yet does he plainly 
imply, that they have none at all of that lubricous Liberum arbitrium or 
free-will belonging to them, which would make them capable of vice 
and immorality as well as virtue. 

But whatever is to be said of this, there seems to be no necessity at 
all for admitting that assertion of Origen’s, that all rational souls what- 
soever, even those of men and those of the highest angelical order, are 
universally of one of the same nature, and have no fundamental or 
essential difference sin their constitution ; and consequently that all 
the difference, that is now betwixt them, did arise only from the differ- 
ence of their demeanor, or use of that power and liberty, which they 
all alike once had. So that thrones, and dominions, and principalities, 
and powers, were all inade such by their merits; and human souls, 
though now sunk so low, yet are not absolutely incapable of commenc- 
ing angels, or ascending to those highest altitudes : as it is not impossi- 
ble, according to him, neither but that the highest angels also, the 
seraphim and cherubim might, in length of time, not only degenerate 
into devils, but also sink down into human bodies ; his reason for 
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which monstrous paradox is only this, that the Divine justice cannot 
otherwise well be salved, but God must needs be a mgocwmodyjntn¢, an 
accepter of persons, should he have arbitrarily made such vast differ~ 
ences amongst intellectual beings. Which ground he also extendeth 
so far, as to the human soul of our Saviour Christ himself, as being not 
partially appointed to that transcendent dignity of its hypostatie union, 
but by reason of its most faithful adherence to the Divine word and 
wisdom, in a pre-existent state, beyond all other souls ; which he en- 
deavors thus to prove from the Scripture : !‘‘ Quod dilectionis perfec- 
tio, et affectus sinceritas, ei inseparabilem cum Deo fecerit unitatem, 
ita ut non fortuita fuerit, aut cum person acceptione, anime ‘ejus— 
assumtio, sed virtutum suaram sibi merito delata ; audi ad eum pro- 
phetam dicentem, Dilexisti justitiam et odisti iniquitatem ; propterea 
unxit te Deus, Deus tuus, oleo letitie pre participibus tuis: dilectionis 
ergo merito ungitur oleo letitie anima Christi, id est, cum verbo Dei 
unum efficitur. Ungi namque oleo, letitiz, non aliud intelligitur quam 
Spiritu Sancto repleri. Pre participibus autem dixit ; quia non gratia 
spiritus sicut prophetis ei data est, sed ipsius verbi Dei in ea substan- 
tialis inerat plenitudo.” ‘That the perfection of love, and sincerity of 
Divine affection, procured to this soul its inseparable union with the 
Godhead, so that the assumption of it was neither fortuitous nor partial, 
or with prosopolepsy (the acceptation of persons) but bestowed upon it 
justly for the merit of its virtues; hear (saith he) the prophet thus de- 
claring to him, “Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity : 
therefore hath God, even thy God, anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness above thy fellows.”” The soul of Christ therefore was anointed 
with the oil of gladness, or made one with the word of God, for the 
merits of love and faithful adherence to God, and no otherwise. For 
to be anointed with the oil of gladness here properly signifies nothing 
else, but to be replenished with the Holy Ghost. But when it is said, 
that he was thus anointed above his fellows, this intimateth, that he 
had not the Holy Ghost: bestowed upon him, only as the prophets and 
other holy men had, but that the substantial fulness of the word of God 
dwelt in him.—But this reason of Origen’s seems to be very weak ; 
because if there be a rank of souls below human, specifically differing 
from the same, as Origen himself must needs confess (he not allowing | 
the souls of brutes to have been human souls lapsed, as some Pythago- 
reans and Platonists conceited, but renouncing and disclaiming that 
opinion, as monstrously absurd and irrational) there can be no reason 
given, why there might not be as well other ranks and orders of souls 
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superior to those of men, without the injustice of prosopolepsy ; as, 
besides Simplicius, Plotinus and the generality of other Platonists con- 


ceived. 

But least of all can we assent to Origen, when from this principle, 
that souls, as such, are essentially endowed with liberum arbitrium, or 
free-will, and therefore never in their own nature impeccable, he infers 
those endless circuits of souls upwards and downwards, and so makes 
them to be never at rest, denying them any fixed state of holiness and 
happiness by Divine grace ; such as wherein they might be free from 
the fear and danger of ever losing the same. Of whom St. Austin! 
therefore thus: ‘“Illum et propter alia nonnulla, et maxime propter 
alternantes sine cessatione beatitudines et miserias, et statutis seculo- 
rum intervallis ab istis ad illas, atque ab illis ad istas itus ac reditus in- 
terminabiles, non immerito reprobavit ecclesia ; quia et hoc quod mis- 
ericors videbatur, amisit, faciendo sanctis veras miserias, quibus peenas 
luerent, et falsas beatitudines, in quibus verum ac securum, hoc est, 
sine timore certum sempiterni boni gaudium non haberent.” ‘The 
church hath deservedly rejected Origen, both for certain other opinions 
of his, and especially for those his alternate beatitudes and miseries, 
without end, and for his infinite circuits, ascents and descents of souls, 
from one to the other, in restless vicissitudes and after periods of time. 
Forasmuch as hereby he hath quite lost that very title of pitiful, or 
merciful, which otherwise he seemed to have deserved, by making so 
many true miseries for the best of saints, in which they should succes- 
sively undergo punishment and smart; and none but false happiness 
for them, such as wherein they could never have any true or secure 
joy, free from the fear of losing that good which they possess——F or 
this Origenical hypothesis seems directly contrary to the whole tenor 
of the gospel, promising eternal and_ everlasting life to those, who be- 
lieve in Christ, and perseveringly obey him; (1 John ii.), “ This is the 
promise, that he hath promised us, even eternal life ;’ and Tit. 1: 2, 
“In hope of eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, hath promised.” 
And, “ God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life ;” and lest all this should be taken for a periodical eternity only, 
(John 3: 26), ‘‘ He that believeth in me, shall never die.”” And _possi- 
bly this might be the meaning of Paul, (2 Tim. 1: 10), when he affirm- 
eth of our Saviour Christ, that ‘‘ he hath abolished death, and brought 
life and immortality to light, through the gospel ;” not because he was 
the first, who had discovered, and published to the world, the soul’s 
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immortality, which was believed before, not only by all the Pharasaie 
Jews, but also by the generality of Pagans too ; but because these, for 
the most part, held their endless circuits and transmigrations of souls : 
therefore was he the first, who brought everlasting life to light, and 
gave the world assurance, in the faith of the gospel, of a fixed and per- 
manent state of happiness, and a never-fading crown of glory to be ob- 
tained ; “‘ Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple of 
my God, and he shall go no more out.”” Apoc. 3: 12. 

Now the reason, why we mentioned Origen here, was because he 
was a person, not only thoroughly skilled in all the Platonic learning, 
but also one, who was sufficiently addicted to those dogmata, he being 
commonly conceived to have had too great a kindness for them ; and, 
therefore, had there been any solidity of reason for either those particu- 
Jar henades or noes of theirs, created beings above the rank of souls, 
and consequently, according to the Platonic hypothesis, superior to the 
universal Psyche also, (which was the third hypostasis in their trinity, 
and seems to answer io the Holy Ghost in the Christian) ; Origen was 
as likely to have been favorable thereunto as any other. But it is in- 
deed manifestly repugnant to reason, that there should be any such 
particular, that is, created henades, and avrowyadorytss, essential good- 
nesses—superior to the Platonic first Mind ; or any such noes, and 
wvtecogioas, essential wisdoms—superior to their universal Psyche ; it 
being all one, as if, inthe Christian Trinity, besides the first person, 
or the Father, one should suppose a multitude of particular paternities 
superior to the second ; and also, besides the second person, the Son, 
or Word, a multitude of particular sons, or words, all superior to the 
third person, the Holy Ghost. For this is plainly to make a breach 
upon the Deity, to confound the Creator and creature together ; and 
to suppose a company of such creaturely gods, as imply a manifest con- 
tradiction in the very notion of them. 

Wherefore, we shall here observe, that this was not the Catholic 
doctrine of the Platonic school, that there were such henades and noes, 
but only a private opinion of some doctors amongst them, and that of 
the latter sort too. For, first, as for those henades, as there are not the 
least footsteps of them to be found any where in Plato’s writings, so 
may it be plainly gathered from them, that he supposed no such thing. 
Forasmuch as, in his second epistle, where he describes his trinity, he 
doth not say of the first, eg? 10 aewtov tx meta, about the first are 
the first—as he doth of the second, Jevtegoy asgi ru devtega, and of the 
third, tgitor 7 MEGL TU rk Toive, about the second are e the second, and about 
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the third the third—but of the first he saith, 2201 tov mevtwy Boowléo 
RAVE eOtl, wor éxsivou Evexct MAYTO, xO ExsLVO ALTLOY ANMAVTWY TAY HOLY, 
about the king of all things are all things, and for his sake are all 
things ; and he is the cause of all things, that are good.— Wherefore 
here are no particular henades and autoagathotetes, unities and good- 
nesses, about the first To “Ev and Tayadov,.One and Good; but all 
good things are about him, he being both the efficient and final cause 
of all. Moreover Plotinus, throughout all his works, discovers not the 
least suspicion neither of these henades and agathotetes, this language 
being scarcely to be found any where in the writings of any Platonists 
senior to Proclus ; who also, as if he were conscious, that this assu- 
mentum to the Platonic theology were not so defensible a thing, doth 
himself sometime, as it were, tergiversate and decline it, by equivocat- 
ing in the word henades, taking them for the ideas, or the intelligible 
gods before mentioned. As perhaps Synesius also uses the word, in 
his first hymna, when God is called by him 


€ ’ ere ie ‘ 
Evotytay syvag ayvy, 

- , , 
Movedav pwovas te moWtH, 


the first Henad of Henades, and the first Monad of Monades ; that is, 
the first idea of good, and cause of all the ideas.—And as for the par- 
ticular noes, minds or intellects, these indeed seem to have crept up 
somewhat before Plotinus’s time ; he, besides the passage before cited, 
elsewhere giving some intimations of them, as Enn. 6. 1. iv. c. iv. "Adda 
mwS wuyut woALat xa vot moddot ; but how can there be many souls, and 
many minds, and not only one, but many entia ?—From which, and 
other places of his, Ficinus concluded Plotinus, himself really to have 
asserted, above the rank of souls, a multitude of other substantial be- 
ings, called voss or vot, minds or intellects. Nevertheless, Plotinus 
speaking of them so uncertainly, and making such an union betwixt 
all these noes and their particular respective souls, it may well be ques- 
tioned, whether he really took them for any thing else but the heads 
and summities of those souls ; he supposing, that all souls have a mind 
in them, the participation of the first Mind ; as also unity too, the par- 
ticipation of the first Unity ; whereby they are capable of being con- 
joined with both: 20s voy éy juty sive, Hal YOU HOYTY, KOd tier, xOe 
Isdv* Wonsg TO xévtgov ép Eavtov got: eer O8 xab Exactoy tw év 1 
xizlo onusioy &v H’T@* xat ab yoompot to Loy meoc@égovar sQ0g TOUT’ 
16) YAQ TOLOUT® TaY ev HUiy Husic Epartousda, xold civecueY, xoL avnotnUEtcs 
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évoturda dé, of &v curvetauev éxsi* There must needs be mind in- 


us, as also the principle and cause of mind, God. Not as if he were 
divided, but because, though remaining in himself, yet he is also con- 
sidered in many as capable to receive him. As the centre, though it 
remain in itself, yet is it also in every line drawn from the circumfer- 
ence, each of them, by a certain point of its own, touching it. And 
by some such thing in us it is, that we are capable of touching God, 
and of being united to him, when we direct our intention towards him. 
—And in the next chapter he adds, Zzovtsc ta toraita ovz dvtihopBave- 
usta, add aoyovusy tats towwvtois évegysiaig te olka’ ot O ovd hws 
évegyovow* éxeiva. usv éotiv éy tuig Exut@y eéveoyetous aist, yoUs Jé xat TO 
790 vou év éavt@, etc. That though we have these things in us, yet do 
we not perceive them, being for the most part idle and asleep, as to 
these higher energies ; as some never at all exercise them. However, 
those do always act; mind, and that which is before mind, unity ; 
but every thing, which is in our souls, is not perceived by us, unless 
come to the whole, when we dispose ourselves towards it, etc.— Where 
Plotinus seems to make the noes, or minds, to be nothing else but 
something in souls, whereby they partake of the first Mind. And it is 
said of Porphyrius, who was well acquainted with Plotinus’s philosophy, 
that he quite discarded and rejected these noes or intellects, as sub- 
stances really distinct from the first Mind, and separate from souls. 
And it is certain, that such minds as these are nowhere plainly men- 
tioned by Plato, he speaking only of minds in souls, but not of any 
abstract and separate minds, save only one. And though some might 
think him to have given an intimation of them in his devtegov aegi ta 
devtega, (before mentioned) his second about the second things, or 
second things about the second—yet by these may very well be under- 
stood the ideas ; as by the third things about the third, all created be- 
ings. Wherefore we may conclude, that this Platonic, or rather 
Pseudo-Platonic trinity, which confounds the differences betwixt God 
and the creature, and that probably in favor of the Pagan Polytheism 
and idolatry, is nothing so agreeable to reason itself, as that Christian 
Trinity before described, which distinctly declares, how far the Deity 
goes, and where the creature begins ; namely, that the Deity extends 
so far as to this whole Trinity of hypostases ; and that all other things 
whatsoever, this Trinity of persons only excepted, are truly and pro- 
perly their creatures, produced by the joint concurrence and influence 
of them all, they being really but one God. 

But, it is already manifest, that all the forementioned depravations 
and adulterations of that Divine cabala of the Trinity, and that spuri- 
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ious trinity, described, (which, because asserted by some Platonists, 
was called Platonical, in way of distinction from the Christian) cannot 
be justly charged, neither upon Plato himself, nor yet upon all his fol- 
lowers universally. But, on the contrary, we shall now make it appear, 
that Plato and some of the Platonists retained much of the ancient gen- 
uine cabala, and made a very near approach to the true Christian 
Trinity ; forasmuch as their three hypostases, distinguished from all 
their other gods, seem to have been none of them accounted creatures, 
but all other things whatsoever the creatures of them. 

First, therefore, we affirm, that Plato himself does, in the beginning 
of his Timeus, very carefully distinguish betwixt God and the creature, 
he determining the bounds between them after this manner: ?Eoty oty 
dn uot eunv Sdkav medtov Siougetéoy tads* ti tO OY pév vel, yéreow OE Ovx 
Byov* nal th 16 yiyvousvov pév, dv dé ovSEnoTE* TO pév Oy VOHoEL usTE hoyou 
MEQUANTIOY, Usd KOTH TATE Ov* 100 av Doky pst aioIjoEHs BAOyoU, Joko- 
TOY, yuyvousvoy Kol aOLAvuEvoY, DYTWS Oé OVDEMOTE OY" Tay OE HL TO YLvO- 
pesvor, Ut aitiov twos & avayxns yiyvscoPar’ We being here to treat 
concerning the universe, judge it necessary to begin with a distinction 
betwixt that, which always is, and hath no ortus, or generation ; and 
that, which is made, but never truly is. The former of which, being 
always like itself and the same, is comprehensible by intellection with 
reason, or is the object of knowledge ; the latter of them, that which 
is made and perisheth, but never truly is, is not properly knowable, but 
opinable only, or the objeet of opinion, together with irrational sense. 
Now every thing, that is made, must of necessity be made by some 
cause.—The reason, why Plato, being to treat of the universe, begins 
here with this distinction, was, as Proclus® well observes, because é 
tais noweig judy évvotarg GmoxeltoL, to sivai T ast Ov’ it is either one of 
our common notions, or a thing mathematically demonstrable, that 
there must be something eternal, or which was never made, but always 
was, and had no beginning.—And it is evident by sense and experi- 
ence, that all things are not such, but that some things are made and 
perish again, or generated and corrupted. Nowgthe {latter Platonists, 
being strongly possessed with a prejudice of the world’s eternity, or 
that it had no beginning, have offered strange violence to Plato’s text 
in this place, and wrested his words to quite a different sense from 
what he intended ; as if by his 10 yoyvdueror, that which is made—he 
did not at all mean that, which had a beginning, but only that, whose . 
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duration is flowing and successive, or temporary, which might notwith- 
standing be without beginning ; and as if he supposed the whole cor- 
poreal world to be such, which though it hath a successive and tempo- 
rary duration, yet was without any beginning. And the current ran 
so strong this way, that even Boethius, that learned Christian philoso- 
pher, was himself also carried away with the force thereof, he taking it 
for granted, likewise, that Plato held the eternity of the world in this 
sense, that is, its being without beginning: +‘ Non recte quidam 
(saith he) qui cum audiunt visum Platoni mundum hunc nec habuisse 
initium temporis, nec habiturum esse defectum, hoc modo conditori 
conditum mundum fieri cozternum putant. Aliud est enim, per inter- 
minabilem duci vitam, quod mundo Plato tribuit ; aliud interminabilis 
vite totam pariter complexum esse presentiam ; quod divine mentis 
proprium esse manifestum est. Neque Deus conditis rebus antiquior 
videri debet, temporis quantitate, sed simplicis potius proprietate nat- 
ure.’ Some, when they hear Plato to have held, that the world had 
no beginning, nor shall never have an end, do not rightly from thence 
infer, that Plato therefore made the world coeternal with God, because 
it is one thing always to be, and another thing to possess an endless 
life all at once, which is proper to the Divine mind. Neither ought 
God to be thought older than the world, in respect of time, but only 
in respect of the simplicity of his nature-—To which purpose he adds 
afterwards, “‘ Itaque si digna rebus nomina velimus imponere, Plato- 
nem sequentes, Deum quidem eternum, mundum vero dicemus esse 
perpetuum.” Therefore, if we would give proper names to things 
agreeable to their natures, following Plato, we should say, that God 
was eternal ; but the world only perpetual.—But as this doctrine of the 
latter Platonists quite frustrates Plato’s design in this place, which was 
to prove or assert a God ; because, if the world had no beginning, 
though its duration be never so much successive, yet would it not fol- 
low from thence, that therefore it must needs have been made by some 
other cause ; so is it directly contrary to that philosopher’s own words, 
himself there declaring, that by his to yxyyouevoy, ortum, or that which 
is made—he did not understand only that, whose duration is successive 
but also to yevécswg agyny zor, that which had a beginning of its gene- 
ration—and 10 an’ agzijs twos aekduevor, that which begun from a certain 
epocha of time—or that which once was not, and therefore must needs 
be brought into being by some other cause. Sothat Plato there plainly 
supposed all temporary beings once to have had a beginning of their 
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duration, as he declareth in that very Timeus of his, that Time itself 
was not eternal, or without beginning, but made together with the hea- 
ven or world ;—and from thence does he infer, that there must of ne- 
cessity be another eternal Being, viz. such as hath both a permanent 
duration, and was without beginning, and was the cause both of time 
and the world : forasmuch as nothing can possibly be made without a 
cause ; that is, nothing, which once was not, could of itself come into 
being, but must be produced by some other thing ; and so at last we 
must needs come to something, which had no beginning. Wherefore 
Plato, thus taking it for granted, that whatsoever hath a temporary and 
flowing duration, was not without beginning ; as also that whatsoever 
was without beginning, hath a permanent duration or standing. eter- 
nity ; does thus state the difference betwixt uncreated and created 
beings, or betwixt God and creature ; namely, that creature is that, 
whose duration being temporary or successive, once had a beginning ; 
and this is his to yeyvousvey péy, Ov J& ovderote, that which is made, but 
never truly is, —and that which ta aitiov twos & avuynns yiyretas, 
must of necessity be produced by some cause—but that whatsoever 
is without beginning, and hath a permanent duration, is uncreated or 
Divine; which is his 10 ov pév asi, yéveow O08 ovx Eov, that which always 
is, and hath no generation, nor was ever made.—Accordingly as God 
is styled in the Septuagint translation of the Mosaic writings, 6 “Ov, he 
that truly is. 
Now as for this &idvog otvoia or pious, this eternal nature—which 
always is, and was never made, Plato speaks of it, not singularly only, 
as we Christians now do, but often inthe Paganic way plurally also ; 
as when, in this very Timzeus, he calls the world tay aidiov Feay yeyo- 
v0¢ &yoAuc, a made or created image of the eternal gods.—By which 
eternal gods he there meant doubtless that 10 zgatov, and to Jevtegor, 
and 10 toizoy, that first, and second, and third, which, in his second 
epistle to Dionysius, he makes to be the principles of all things ; that 
is, his trinity of Divine hypostases, by whose concurrent efficiency, 
and according to whose image and likeness, the whole world was 
made ; as Plotinus also plainly declareth in these words of his before 
cited : otrog us 6 xdauos sixwv ast sixoviSdusvos, EoTyXOTWY UEy TOU MEWTO” 
xo tou dsvtégoy, xt tov teitov* This world is an image always icon- 
ized, or perpetually renewed (as the image in a glass is) of that first, 
second, and third principle, which are always standing—that is, fixed 
in eternity, and were never made. For thus Eusebius records, that, 
the ancient interpreters of Plato expounded this first, second, and 
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third of his in the forementioned epistle, of a trinity of gods ; ‘tate of 
Tov IThatwva Svacapsiy mepouevor, éxt tov meWtoY Seov avayovaty, énite TO 
Asvtsgov aitior, xoi Teitoy ty tod xoomov Puyny, Osov Toitoy xa avtyy 
ogtfouevor sivac* ‘These things do the interpreters of Plato refer to the 
first God, and to the second cause ; and to the third the soul of the 
world, they calling this also the third god.—Wherefore we think there 
is good reason to conclude, that those eternal or uncreated gods of 
Plato in his Timzus, whose image or statue this whole generated or 
created world is said by him to be, were no other than his trinity of 
Divine hypostases, the makers or creators thereof. And it was before 
(as we conceive) rightly guessed, that Cicero also was to be understood 
of the same eternal gods, as Platonizing, when he affirmed, “A diis 
omnia a principia facta,” that all things were at first made by the gods 
—and “‘a providentia deorum mundum et omnes mundi partes consti- 
tutas esse ;”’ that the world and all its parts were constituted by the 
providence of the gods.” 

But that the second hypostasis in Plato’s trinity, viz. mind or intel- 
lect, though said to have been generated, or to have proceeded by way 
of emanation from the first called Tagathon, the Good, was notwith- 
standing unquestionably acknowledged to have been eternal, or with- 
out beginning, might be proved by many express testimonies of the 
most genuine Platonists : but we shall here content ourselves only with 
two, one of Plotinus writing thus concerning it, Enn. 5. |. 1. ¢. vi. é¢to- 
Say 08 july %otw yéveoic 7 ev oor, TOY Oyo Mei THY Ast OYI@Y TOLOL- 
pévois, etc. Let all temporal generation here be quite banished from 
our thoughts, whilst we treat of things eternal, or such as always are, 
we attributing generation to them only in respect of causality and 
order, but not of time.—And though Plotinus there speaks particularly 
of the second hypostasis or nous, yet does he afterwards extend the 
same also to the third hypostasis of that trinity, called Psyche, or the 
mundane soul; which is there said by him likewise to Le the word of 
the second, as that second was the word of the first ; Kut 10 yevvoyusvoy 
ano xgsittovos Nov, Novy sivas, zai xgeittay &navtwy Nove, or T Ade ust 
GUTOY, Oloy zal % Wuzn Aoyos voU, xu évégyevt TLS, WaTEQ AUTLS éexeivoU* 
That which is generated from what is better than mind, can be no 
other than mind, because mind isthe best of all things, and every thing 
else is after it, and junior to it, as Psyche or soul, which is in like man- 
ner the word of mind, and a certain energy thereof, as mind is the 
word and energy of the first Good.—The other testimony is of Por- 
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phyrius, cited by St. Cyril out of the fourth book of his philosophic his- 
tory, where he sets down the doctrine of Plato after this manner: } s- 
movtos Ihatwvos nsgt tov ‘Ayadov ottag* ano Oé tovtov Tedmoy TWO OV 
Focinorg avenvvdytov vowv yevéoSou te Shov xa xad Exvtoy Lpsotota, &v 
8 Ta Ovtwg OTH, xad 1 Mio ovola THY OyTMY* 0 O& nad MEWTMS xaAOY xo 
aUTOxOAOY, TU EXTOL tHS xuAAOVAS Exor TO sidog* MOAT: OE TQOULWYLOS 
an aitiov tov Feov Mounuevos, H’TOYEryTOS HY xo H’TOMETWE* OV yu éxEI- 
YOU HLFOUUMEYOU TODS YEVETLY THY TOUTOY y TQd0NOS YEyorEY, GAA TOUTOY TOQ— 
eAPovtog avtoyorws én Gov, magehIovtog Jé ovx um’ HOYTS TLVOS YooVINs, 
oUnW yao Zodv0S, 7)V* GAAc OvVdE yOOYOU yevousvoU MOS a’TOY goTL TL O YO0- 
YOS, UZOOVOS yaQ HE xa UOVYOS uiwytos 6 vos’ Plato thus declareth con- 
cerning the first Good, that from it was generated a certain mind in- 
comprehensible to mortals ; in which subsisting by itself, are contained 
the things that truly are, and the essences of all beings. This is the 
first fair, and pulchritude itself, which proceeded or sprung out of God 
from all eternity as its cause, but notwithstanding after a peculiar man- 
ner, as self-begotten, and as its own parent. For it was not begotten 
from that, as any way moved towards its generation ; but it proceeded 
from God as it were self-begottenly. And that not from any temporal 
beginning, there being as yet no such thing as time; nor when time 
was afterward made, did it any way affect him; for mind is always 
timeless, and alone eternal.—Here, besides the eternity of mind or in- 
tellect, the second Divine hypostasis in the Platonic trinity, there are 
other strange and unusual expressions concerning it; for though it be 
acknowledged to have been generated from the first original Deity, yet 
it is called avtoratwe and avtoyérytos, its own parent, and its own off- 
spring, and said to have sprung out avtoyorwe, self-begottenly. 

Now because this is so great a riddle or mystery, it is worth the 
while to consider its true meaning and the ground thereof; which is 
thus declared by Porphyrius. Mind, though it sprung from the first 
Good or supreme Deity from eternity, yet it is said to be self-begotten, 
because it did not spring from that, as any ways moved towards its gen- 
eration, but as always standing still or quiescent. Which doctrine was 
before delivered by Plotinus? after this manner: ov x.»yPévtog qotéor 
yiyver Fou, tb ya xivySEvTOS BUTOV TL Yiyvolto, Tettoy aN éxsivo” TO YC puE— 
YOV MET THY xivNoLY &Y yiyvolto, nad ov Devtsgov* Dé OvY GxmuyTOV drTOS, 
sity OEUTEQOY [ET AUTO, OV TEOTYEYEUYTOS, OVS BovAnOévTOS, OL08 OAWS xLYN- 
Sévt0¢, Unoothvee avto. That, which was immediately generated from 
the first, did not proceed from it as any ways moved towards its gene- 
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ration, because then it would not have been thesecond, but the third 
after that motion. Wherefore, if there be any second after that first 
Good, it must needs proceed from that first, as remaining immovable, 


and not so much as actively consenting thereto, nor willing it, which 


would be motion.—Now this in Porphyrius’s language is paraphrased 


to be, a being produced from the first Good or original Deity, avtoyo-_ 
yas, self-begottenly—or in a way of self-generation. But the plain 


meaning thereof seems to be no other than this; that though this se- — 


cond Divine hypostasis did indeed proceed from the first God, yet was 
it not produced thence after a creaturely, or in a creating way, by the 
arbitrary will and command thereof, or by a particular fiat of the su- 
preme Deity, but by way of natural and necessary emanation. Neither 
was Porphyrius singular in this language, we finding the very same ex- 
pression of aitonétwg and avtoyovos, self-parent, and self-begotten, in 
Jamblichus’s Mysteries ; where it is likewise by him applied not to the 
first Principle of all, but to a second Divine hypostasis,' amo 08 tov évog 
TovTOV, 0 a’TaeuNs Geos EuvtoY ééhuuype, O10 xal eVTOMETHE “al a’TOYOYOS. 
From this one, the self-sufficient God made himself to shine forth into 
light ; and therefore is he called Sui-Pater, and Seipso-genitus, his own 
father, and self-begotten.—But of this God or Divine hypostasis in Jam- 
blichus more afterward. We cannot justify such kind of language as 
this in the Christian Trinity, because we have no warrant for it from the 
Scripture ; though we are not ignorant that some late Divines have ven- 
tured to call the Christian Logos after the same manner ov10#¢oy, and 
ex setpso Deum, God from himself. 

Dyonysius Petavius having rightly declared the doctrine of Arius, 
after this manner, that the Father was the only eternal God, and that 
the Son, or Word, was a creature made by him in time, and out of 
nothing ; that is, after he had not been produced into being; subjoins 
these words: *“ In ea vero professione, quod supra memoravi, planissi- 
me constat, germanum Platonicum Arium exstitisse.” From the pro- 
fession of this doctrine, it is most undeniably manifest (what was be- 
fore affirmed) that Arius was a german or genuine disciple of Plato’s. 
—But from what we have now cited out of Plato himself, and others of 
his most genuine followers, it is certain, that Petavius (though other- 
wise learned and industrious) was herein grossly mistaken, and that 
Arius was no Platonist at all. And, indeed, for either Plato or Ploti- 
nus to have denied the eternity of that second hypostasis of his, called 





1 Jamblic. de Mysteriis A.gyptior. seet. viii. cap. ii. p. 158. 
2 De Trin, lib. i. cap. viii. sect. 2. (tom. ii. Dogmat. Theolog. p. 38.) 
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Nous, or Logos, and the son of the first, would have been all one as if 
they should have denied the eternity of wisdom and understanding it- 
self; because according to them, this second hypostasis is essentially 
nothing but «vtocogia, original wisdom itself—and, consequently, that 
very wisdom, by which God himself is wise. Which how far, or in 
what sense it is true, we do not here dispute. Nevertheless, Athana- 
sius seems to have been fully of the same opinion with them herein, 
from this passage of his: 1Koi copia: xot adnPee éotw 0 Kiguos, xo ove 
Zor addng copias SsVtEQos, HAA mOovOS otto Ou ov TH MavtE mEMolnxEY 6 
mate, etc. Our Lord is both wisdom and truth, neither is he second 
from any other wisdom ; but it is he alone, by whom the Father made 
all things. And again, ote ya Adyos éotwy 6 tov doyou natng, for the 
Father of the Word is not properly himself the Word. And ovx nv Ac- 
yos 6 tov Adyor noogusvog, nv vag 6 Adyos mQds TOY Ozov. Sopla yeyévyn- 
Tat 0 Kvguos* oix HY ovy copia 6 thy coplay uvelg* ey yao Huny, pnory, 
7 moocéyaroev* That was not Word, which produced the Word, for the 
Word was with God. The Lord is Wisdom; therefore that was not 
Wisdom, which produced Wisdom, that speaks thus of herself, “‘ His 
delight was with me.”’—But those latter words he citeth with approba- 
tion out of Dyonysius, bishop of Alexandria. And the same Athana- 
sius affirmeth Arius, on the contrary to have maintained, that there 
was another Word and Wisdom senior to that Word and Wisdom in 
our Saviour Christ. To conclude, no Platonist in the world ever de- 
nied the eternity of that nous, or universal. mind, which is the second 
hypostasis of their trinity ; but, on the contrary, as hath been already 
observed, some of them seemed rather to attribute too much to it, in 
calling it avtometwe and avtoyovos, its own parent and its own off- 
spring, as that which was self-begotten, though this but in a certain 
mystical sense ; they otherwise not denying it to have proceeded also 
from the first Good, and to be the offspring thereof. Wherefore Plato,? 
who supposed the world not to have been eternal, asserting the eternity 
of that second hypostasis of his trinity, thereby plainly made it to be 
no creature, according to Athanasius’s own doctrine: && «dus gory 6 
Vvios, Ovx HY utioue, eb O& utioua TYYyavEl, ovx iv advo. If the son be 
eternal, he was no creature; and, on the contrary, if he be a creature, 
he was not eternal.— 

Neither is there any force at all in that testimony of Macrobius,® 





' De Sent. Dion. tom. i. p. 567. 
2 P. 119. (tom. i. oper. in Disput. cum Ario.) 
3 In Somn. Scipion. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 73. 
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which Petavius urgeth to the contrary; wherein the first Cause is said — 
de se mentem creasse, to have created Mind from itself; and again this 


Mind, animam se creasse, to have created from itself soul ;—because it 
is certain, that these ancient Pagans did not then so strictly confine that 
word creare, (as we Christians now do) to that narrow sense and notion 
of the production of things in time; but used it generally for all man- 
ner of production or efficacy. But the chief ground of Petavius’s mis- 
take herein, besides his prejudice against Platonism in general, was 
his not distinguishing .betwixt that spurious trinity of some Platonists, 
wherein the third hypostasis was the whole animated world, (which gave 
him occasion to write thus: “‘ Tertius vero Deus manifeste creatus ab 
iisdem Platonicis putatur, quem et zo/éjuc, nominant ;”) and that other 
doctrine of those, who made it not to be the world itself, that is a crea- 
ture, but the Opificer or Creator thereof. 

But we grant, that there may be some more reason to make a ques- 
tion, whether Plato himself held the eternity of the mundane soul (com- 
monly said to be the third hypostasis of his trinity) or no; because in 
his Timzus, though he acknowledged it to be senior to the world, yet 
does he seem to attribute a temporary generation, or nativity to it. 
Nevertheless, it is no way probable, that Plato’s third principle of all 
things, in his epistle to Dionysius, and that Psyche, or soul of his, 
which is the only God, and in his tenth De Legibus he goes about to 
prove against the Atheists, should ever not have been; and therefore it 
is most reasonable to compound this business, thus, by supposing, with 
Plotinus and others, that Plato held a double Psyche, or soul, one 
éyxoou.ov, or mundane—which is, as it were, the concrete form of this 
corporeal world ; whereby this world is properly made an animal, and 
a second, or created god; another izegzoousoy, supermundane, or sepa- 
rate ; and which is not so much the form, as the artificer of the world. 
The first of which two Plotinus, calling it the heavenly Venus, thus de- 
scribeth : ! yy dé ovgariay Asyouerny, éx Koovov vou ovrtos exsivov, avayxn 
puny Sevotatny sive, EVI & ULTOUV KxnQUTOY axNQCTOL, UEIVATAY YW WS 
un O8 sig Te THO EAGsiv, wnjte EFshjoacar, ute SuvauEryy, OTH IY Ploswe uy} 
HUT Tu xuTHO Piouy Bulver. Xogutjy ovlcay tv indutacw, xol austo- 
ov whys ovotay* OFEY H’THY TOLT® NHYITTOYTO, TO uuntooa sive, nv O& not 
Seo dy tg Sixadac, ov Satuova sor, &uixtor ovcoy, nod xeFoguy ep Eov- 
THs, etc. OFey 010’ av éxméooL, voU eEnotHUsyn OAV WALOY, 7] NALos UY EOL 
££ GUTOU, OGOY AUTOY MEQLAGUTMEL PHS, sig BUTOY TUYNOTHUEVOY* éperousrn OF 
7 Koove, 7 ei Bovis tH mutQt tod Koovov Oigara, évijoynos Te moO BUTOY 
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xal wxewdn, xa goaoPeion towta éyérvynos. This heavenly Venus which 
they affirm to have been begotten from Saturn, that is, from a perfect 
mind or intellect, must needs be that most divine soul (the third archi- 
cal hypostasis) which being immediately begotten, pure from that which 
is pure, always remains above, so that it neither can nor will, ever de- 
scend down to these lower things, so as to be immersed in them; it be- 
ing of such a nature, as is not inclinable to sink, or lapse downward. 
A certain separate substance, which doth not at all partake of matter, 
as the fable intimated, when it called it motherless ; and therefore may 
it well be styled by us, not a demon, but a god.—Whence it comes to 
pass, that this soul can never fall, it being much more closely united 
and connected with that immovable Mind or Intellect, than that light 
which is circumfused about the sun, is connected with the sun. This 
Venus therefore following Kronos, or rather the father of Kronos, Ura- 
nus, acting towards it, and being enamored with it, begat love, Xw- 
grotyy O& éxsivny thy wuyny Aéyovtec, THY MEWTwS éhuUMOVTEY TH OVQEPG), 
ANQLTTOY xu Tov ~owte tovtoy Iyoousiu. Moreover, as we call this 
soul itself separate, so is this love of it, or begotten by it, a separate 
love.—After which, he speaks of another soul of the world, which is not 
separate from it, but closely conjoined therewith, he calling it a lower 
Venus and Love; namely, that other Venus, which in the fable is said 
to have been begotten from Jupiter himself (the superior soul of the 
world) and Dione, a watery nymph. We conclude, therefore, that 
though this lower mundane soul, might according to Plato, have a 
temporary production together with the world, or before it: yet that 
other superior and most divine soul, which Plotinus calls the heavenly 
Venus and Love, the son of Kronos without a mother, and which was 
truly the third hypostasis of Plato’s trinity, was eternal, and without 
beginning. And thus according to the forementioned principle of 
Athanasius, none of these three hypostases of Plato’s trinity were crea- 
tures, but all of them divine and uncreated. 

Which, to make yet more evident, we shall further observe, first 
that Plato himself, in that second epistle of his to Dionysius, after he 
had mentioned his first, second, and third ; that is his trinity of Divine 
hypostases, immediately subjoins those words: “H ovy avdgunivy wuyr 
MEQL TH HUT OOEyETaL Madly MOL MITH éoTi, BlEoVTE sig TH HUTS OLY YE 
Gv ovdéy ixaves Zyev* tov On Buorkéwe még xa wy siroy, ovdEY 2oTL TOLOUTO" 
The mind of man (as parturient) has always a great desire to know 
what these things are, and to that end does it look upon things cognate 
to it, which are all insufficient, imperfect and heterogeneous. But in 
that King of all things, and in the other, second and third, which I 
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spake of, there is nothing of this kind; that is, nothing like to these 
created things. 

Secondly, The three hypostases of Plato’s trinity ; are not ps all 
eternal, but also necessarily existent, and absolutely undestroyable. 
For the first of them can no more exist without the second, nor the first 


and second without the third, than original light can exist without its _ 
splendor, corruscation or effulgency. And Plotinus, writing against — ; 


some Gnostics in his time, who would make more of these Divine hy- 


postases, or principles, than three, concludes, that there can be neither. 
more of them, nor fewer, in this manner ; ! ov toivuy dé ép’ Etépug Ho- 


yas tévo, adda Tovto mgoatnoapévous, sila YOUY MET BUTO xual YooUY sadahic 
site wuyny peta youv* auIn vag Takig xOTH uae, pnts mAsio tisodou & 

To) VONTE), aire éhuttm* site yog ehuttw, 7) wuyny xab voiy TaUvtO gnoovoly, 
} vouv xod TO MQWTOY, GAA” Ot Eten GAAnhwy eeizIn noddayH* Aoumoy Os 
Emvoxéwaodos éy 16) TagorvTi, & Titiw tovTay, etc. Wherefore we ought 
not to entertain any other principles; but having placed first the sim- 
ple good, to set Mind, or the supreme Intellect next after it, and then 
the universal Soul in the third place. For this is the right order, ac- 
cording to nature, neither to make more intelligibles, (or universal prin- 
ciples) nor yet fewer than these three. For he, that will contract the 


number, and make fewer of them, must of necessity either suppose — 


Soul and Mind to be the same, or else Mind and the first Good. But 
that all these three are diverse from one another, hath been often de- 
monstrated by us. It remains now to consider, that if there be more 
than these three principles, what natures they should be, ete.— 

Thirdly, As all these three Platonic hypostases are eternal and 
necessarily existent, so are they plainly supposed by them not to be 
particular, but universal beings; that is, such as do zeguéyey 10 oho», 
contain and comprehend the whole world under them—and preside 
over all things; which is all one as to say, that they are each of them 
infinite and omnipotent. For which reason are they also called by 
Platonic writers, cozai, and atte, and Snuoveyot principles, and causes, 
and opificers of the whole world. First, as for Vote, Mind, or under- 
standing ; whereas the old philosophers before Plato, as Anaxagoras, 
Archelaus, etc. and Aristotle after him, supposed Mind and Under- 
standing to be the very first and highest principle of all: which al- 
so the magic or Chaldee oracles take notice of, as the most common 
opinion of mankind 


* Ov Aisi Toy pret poe Eve hr eg! 
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That Mind is generally by all men looked upon, as the first and high- 
est God—Plato considering that unity was, in order of nature, before 
number and multiplicity ; and that there must be Noyrtoyv before Nois, 
and Intelligible before Intellect—So that knowledge could not be the 
first : and, lastly, that there is a good transcending that of knowledge; 
made one most simple Good, the fountain and original of all things, and 
the first Divine hypostasis ; and mind or intellect only the second next 
to it, but inseparable from it, and most nearly cognate with it. For 
which cause, in his Philebus,! though he agrees thus far with those 
other ancient philosophers, ag ust tov aavtog Novc eoxe, that Mind al- 
ways rules over the whole universe—yet does he add afterward, 2otu 


— Novs gots ysvovatns tov nuytow aitiov, that Mind is (not absolutely the 


first principle, but) cognate with the cause of all things; and that 
therefore it rules over all things; with, and in a kind of subordination 
to that first principle, which is T'agathon, or the highest Good ; where, 
when Plato affirms, that Mind, or his second Divine hypostasis, is ye— 
vovetys with the first, it is all one as if he should have said, that it is 
ovyyernc, and ouoedns, and ouoyerjs, with it; all which words are used 


by Athanasius, as synonymous with ouoovovog, coessential, or consub- 


stantial. So that Plato here plainly and expressly agrees, or symbolizes, 
not with the doctrine of Arius, but with that of the Nicene council, and 
Athanasius ; that the second hypostasis of the Trinity, whether called 
Mind, or Word, or Son, is not étegovevos, but yevovetys, or oMoovaios, 
coessential or consubstantial with the first ; and therefore not a creature. 
And then as for the third hypostasis, called Psyche, or the superior 
mundane soul, Plato in his Cratylus, bestowing the name of Zeus, that 
is, of the supreme God upon it, and etymologizing the same from {j», 
adds these words concerning it; ov yug éotuy july noel toig HAhois MaoW, 
OuTiC eotiv aitios HAY TOU Civ, 7) 0 Hozav 18 xor Baoileds tov TErTOD * 
There is nothing, which is more the cause of life to us and other ani- 
mals, than this prince and king of ‘all things; and that therefore God 
was called by the Greeks Zeus, because it is by him that all animals 
live.-—And yet that all this was properly meant by him of the third by- 
postasis of his trinity, called Psyche, is manifest from those words of 
his that follow ; where he expounds the poetic mythology beforemen- 
tioned, making Zeus to be the son of Kronos; svioyor 08, usyedys tiv0¢ 
Ovavolug txyovov sivow tov dia, it is agreeable to reason, that Zeus should 
be the progeny or offspring of a certain great mind.—Now éxyovos and 
ysvovotys are equivalent terms also; and therefore Plato here makes the 
third hypostasis of his trinity likewise to be ouoovovos, coessential 
1 Oper. p. 80, edit. Ficini. 2 Page 30. 
Vol, f. 96 
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with the second: as he elsewhere made the second coessential with the 
first. 

It is true, that by the dyjucoveyos, or opificer in Plato, is commonly 
‘meant nous or intellect, his second hypostasis ; (Plotinus affirming as 
much, dyuvovgyog 6 votg Ziatwr,' The demiurgus to Plato is intellect.) 
Nevertheless, both Amelius, and Plotinus, and other Platonists, called 
his third bypostasis also Snuroveyor, the artificer or opificer of the whole 
world ; some of them making him to be the second from Mind or Intel- 
lect ; others the third from the first Good, the supreme cause of all 
things ; who was by Atticus and Amelius styled Demiurgus also. 
Wherefore, as was before suggested, according to the genuine and an- 
cient Platonic doctrine, all these three hypostases were the joint-crea- 
tors of the whole world, and of all things besides themselves ; as Fici- 
nus more than once declares the tenor thereof, ?‘‘ Hi Tres uno quodam 
consensu omnia producunt,” These three with one common consent 
produce all things—and_ before him Proclus,3 1értu ayjetytar tev Evog 
dia vou wév zat wuzis, all things depend upon the first One, by Mind and 
Soul—and accordingly we shall conclude in the words of Porphyrius, 
that the true and real Deity, according to Plato, extends to three Divine 
hypostases, the last whereof is Psyche or Soul. 

From all which it appears, that Arius did not so much Platonize, 
as the Nicene fathers and Athanasius ; who, notwithstanding, made 
not Plato, but the Scripture, together with reason deducing natural 
consequences therefrom, their foundation. And that the Platonic trin- 
ity was acertain middle thing also betwixt the doctrine of Sabellius 
and that of Arius, it being neither a trinity of words only, or logical 
notions, or mere modes, but a trinity of hypostases ; nor yet a jumbled 
confusion of God and creature (things heterousious) together ; neither 
the second nor third of them being creatures, or made in time, but all 
eternal, infinite, and creators. 

But that it may yet more fully appear, how far the most refined 
Platonic and Parmenidian, or Pythagoric trinity, doth either agree or 
disagree with the Scripture doctrine, and that of the Christian church 
in several ages; we shall here further observe two things concerning it. 
‘The first whereof is this, that though the genuine Platonists and Pytha- 
goreans supposed none of their three archical hypostases to be indeed 
creatures, but all of them eternal, necessarily existent and universal or 
infinite, and consequently creators of the whole world ; yet did they 
nevertheless assert an essential dependence of the second Bie 
upon the first, as also of the third both upon the first and second ; 


1 Env. hi. [eap. viii. p. 489.] 2 In Plot. En. i. 1. ii. 
* Comment. in Timzum, Platon. lib. i. p. 66. 
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gether with a gradual subordination in them. Thus Plotinus, writing 
of the generation of the eternal Intellect, which is the second in the 
Platonic trinity, and answers to the Son or Word in the Christian : 
1T0 Os det tédsiov, ast xold uldvoy verre, xual EAATTON 08 iavtov yevriy. 
Ti ovv yon msgh tov tshevorctov déye ; undéy UM wTOU yervar, H Ta UsyLoTO 
pst avtoy* Méyiotov 5é wet avtoy Novg xul Asvtsgov, Kat yug ogg 0 
Nois éxewvor, xo Deiter avtov wovou’ éxsivog Js rovtov ovdey. Kad t0 yev- 
VOUEVOY UO xQetTTOVES YOU, vouY sivar* Kal xgsittwy unavtwy 0 Nos, ote 
T hho ust ator. Otoy xa a wuyn doyos vov xoi 7 évégyera tig* That 
which is always perfect, generates what is eternal, and that which it 
generates, is always less than itself. What shall we therefore say of 
the most absolutely perfect Being of all? Does that produce nothing 
from itself? or rather does it not produce the greatest of all things 
after it? Now the greatest of all things after the most absolutely per- 
fect Being, is mind or intellect ; and this is second to it. For mind 
beholdeth this as its father, and standeth in need of nothing else besides 
it: whereas that first principle standeth in need of no mind or intellect. 
What is generated from that, which is better than mind, must needs 
be mind or intellect ; because mind is better than all other things, they 
being all in order of nature after it and junior to it; as Psyche itself, 
or the first Soul ; for this is also the word or energy of mind, as that is 
the word and energy of the first Good. ' 
larly declared by him, concerning the third hypostasis called Psyche, that 
as it essentially dependeth upon the second, so is it gradually subordi- 
nate, or some way inferior to it. 2 noe yuo yevvg Novs, vols wy télstos. 





Kot yao téhevoy ove, gouges Ee, nat wy SUvaLY OvoLY TooMLTHY HyovOY 
sivat’ Kgsittoy dé ov otovts iy sivat, ovd éytavdu to VEVVOMEVOY, adh 

EAATTON op, si0ohov sivav avtov* Perfect Intellect generates ‘soul ; 
and it being perfect, must needs generate, for so great a power could 
not remain sterile. But that, which is here begotten also, cannot be 
greater than its begetter ; but must needs be inferior to it, as being 
the image thereof.—Elsewhere the same philosopher, calling the first 
hypostasis of this trinity Uranus, the second Kronos, and the third. 
Zeus (as Plato had done before) and handsomely allegorizing that 
fable, concludes in this manner concerning Kronos, or the second of. 
these ; ustas$U oy margds Te upstvovos, xui ttOvos viéws, That he is in & 
middle state or degree betwixt his father, who is greater, and his son, 

who i is less and inferior. —Again, the same: ame thing 1 is. by that ‘philosopher* 
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thus asserted in general, éy tots yevvapévoie, otx tote mp0 TO dye, GALE 
90g to xetTw yoorv' Inthe things generated from eternity, or pro- 
duced by way of natural emanation, there is no progress upwards, but 
all downwards, and still a gradual descent into greater multiplicity.— 
We shall cite but only one passage more out of this philosopher, which 
containeth something of argumentation in it also :! ov tavtoy to € éxsi- 
you éxsiver, st ovv my Tavtoy, ovdéye Séktiov* That which is generated, 
or emanateth, immediately from the first and highest Being, is not the 
very same thing with it, as if it were nothing but that repeated again 
and ingeminated ; and as it is not the same, so neither can it be better 
than it.—From whence it follows, that it must needs be gradually sub- 
ordinate and inferior to it. . 

Which gradual subordination and essential dependence of the 
second and third hypostasis upon the first is by these Platonics illustra- 
ted several ways. Ficinus resembles it to the circulations of water, 
when some heavy body falling into it, its superficies is depressed, and 
from thence every way circularly wrinkled. “ Alius (saith he) sic ferme 
profluit ex alio, sicut in aqua circulus dependet a circulo ;” one of 
these Divine hypostases doth in a manner so depend upon one another, 
as one circulation of water dependeth upon another.—Where it is ob- 
servable also, that the wider the circulating wave grows, still hath it 
the more subsidence and detumescence, together with an abatement of 
celerity, till at last all becomes plain and smooth again. But, by the 
Pagan Platonists themselves, each following hypostasis is many times 
said to be izyvog zai tomos, a print, stamp or impression, made by the 
former, like the signature of a seal upon wax. Again, it is often called 
by them «ixwy, and <idwiov, and uiunue, an image, and representation, 
and imitation ; which if considered in audibles, then will the second 
hypostasis be looked upon as the echo of an original voice ; and the 
third as the repeated echo, or echo of that echo ; as if both the second 
and third hypostases were but certain replications of the first original 
Deity with abatement ; which though not accidental or evanid ones, 
but substantial, yet have a like dependence one upon another, and a 
gradual subordination. Or if it be considered in visibles, then will the 
second hypostasis be resembled to the image of a face in a glass, and 
the third to the image of that image reflected in another glass, which 
depend upon the original face, and have a gradual abatement of the 
vigor thereof. Or else the second and third may be conceived as two 
parhelii, or as a second and third sun. For thus does Plotinus® call 
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the universal Psyche, or third hypostasis, sixove vow owtovady te pag 
éxsivov, the image of mind (which is the second) retaining much of the 
splendor thereof.—Which similitude of theirs, notwithstanding, they 
would not have to be squeezed or pressed hard : because they acknow- 
ledge, that there is something of dissimilitude in them also, which then 
would be forced out of them. Their meaning amounts: to no more 
than this, that as an image in a glass is said étégou sivat, essentially to 
belong to something else, and to depend upon it ; so each folowing 
hypostasis doth essentially depend upon the former or first, and hath a 
subordination to it. But we meet with no expression in any of these 
Pagan Platonists so unhandsome and offensive, as that of Philo’s, in 
his second book of allegories,! oxéu: 0 Peo 6 Adyog aitov éorw, @ xado- 
EQ OOYAVH TECTZONOuUWEVOS éxoouonots, The word is the shadow of God, 
which he made use of, as an instrument, in the making of the world.— 
Notwithstanding which, the same writer doth call him elsewhere, more 
honorably a second god, and the son of the first God. As in the same 
place he doth also declare, that this shadow and image of God is itself 
the archetype of other things, «vty 5&9 oxlo, xot woovel omexoriouc, 
Etéguy éotivy aoyérumor, womeg 0 Feos magadsrypo TIS EixOVOS, | onto vUV' 
xéxhnna, ovtws sixav GAdo yivstar nagaduyua’ This shadow, and as it 
were image (of the first God) is itself the archetype and pattern of other 
‘things below it. As God is the pattern of this image, (which we. eal} 
his shadow) ; so is this image itself another pattern or paradigm also. 
—But this dependence and subordination of the Divine hypostasis is 
most frequently illustrated in Platonic writings, by the &lauyis or anav- 
yeouc, the effulgency or out-shining of light and splendor from the sun, 
and other luminous bodies ; the nous, or second hypostasis being re- 
sembled to that radious effulgency, which immediately encompassing 
them, is beheld together with them, and, as the astronomers tell us, 
augments their apparent diameter, and makes it bigger than the true, 
when they are beheld through telescopes, cutting off those luxuriant 
and circumambient rays. And the third hypostasis is resembled to the 
remoter and more distant splendor, which circling still gradually de- 
ereaseth. Thus Plotinus, *7as ovv xar ti Ot vozjous Meo éxelvo msvor, 
egidaupouy é avtov per, é uvtov dé wévortos, olov HALov TO MEQi aVTO duu 
HQOY, wumEg mMeQuPéor, & aVIOV Ge ysvvejuevoy évovtos. How should we 
consider this second hypostasis, otherwise than as the circumfused 
splendor, which encompasseth the body of the sun; and from that 
always remaining is perpetually generated anew. 
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But this essential dependence, and gradual subordination of hypos- 
tasis in the Platonic trinity, will yet more fully appear from those par- 
ticular distinctive characters, which are given to each of them. For 
the first of these is often said to be “Ev 20 xavtwy, one before all things 
—a simple unity, which virtually containeth all things. And as Ploti- 
nus writes, lovres sive mavta we wn Seaxéxouusva, TH O& év Osutégm OvexéxQut% 
7 hoy’ ‘This so containeth all things, as not being yet secrete and 
distinct ; whereas in the second they are discerned and distinguished 
by reason — that is, they are actually distinguished in their ideas ; 
whereas the first is the simple and fecund power of all things. Where- 
fore the second was called by Parmenides “Ev auyta, one actually all 
things—that is, in their distinct ideas. And the third, according to 
the same philosopher, as Plotinus? tells us, was “E» zat werte, one and 
all things ;—as having still more multiplicity and alterity in it. One 
effectively all things. That which doth actively display, and produce 
into being, what was virtually or potentially contained in the first; and 
ideally or exemplarily in the second. Accordingly the first of these is. 
sometimes said to be JZorta évixws, all things unitively ;—the second 
Toavte voeges, all things intellectually ;—and the third, arta pugimas, 
all things animally ;—that is, self-movably, actively and productively. 
Again, the first of these is commonly styled T° ayadov, the Good, or 
Goodness itself, above mind and understanding—and also vmegovator, 
above essence—ineffable and incomprehensible. And sometimes also 
gas enioiv, a simple light—the second Notts, doyos, Zopiu, Unity and 
Goodness—only by participation, or “4ya%osd7¢, Boniform—but essen- 
tially and formally ; mind, or understanding, reason and wisdom, all- 
comprehending, or infinite knowledge. The third, ¥vyy, self-movable 
soul—goodness and wisdom by participation, but essentially and for- 
mally, infinite self-activity, or effectiveness; infinite, active, perceptive, 
and animadversive power. Sometimes it is styled also Aqeodiry and 
“Eos, Venus and Love; but differently from that of the First Good, 
which is Love too; but a love of redundancy, or overflowing fulness and fe- 
cundity : 3 or yae tesvov, rH undév Cntetv, un O08 Eyer, yy O8 DeioFeet, oiov 
UNMEGEGHN, Xai TO UMEQMIIoss a’TOU nemoinxe Tavto, That which being ab- 
solutely perfect, and seeking, or wanting nothing, as it were, over- . 
flowed ; and by its exuberant redundancy produced all things.— Where- 
as this latter is a love of infinite activity. Of the first, it is said, by 
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Plotinus, that it is averégyntos, above all manner of action—for which 
cause, the making of the world is not properly ascribed to him, though 
he be the original fountain of all: according to that of Numenius,! Kat 
yuo ovrs Onurovoyeiv gots yowsy TOY MeWTOY, xad TOU SnuLovgyovrtos Oz0v 
(tov viov) yon sires, xot vouileo Fou matéou tov newtoy Isov* Neither is it 
fit to attribute the architecture of the world to the first God, but rather 
to account him the father of that god, who is the artificer.—Who again 
speaks further to the same purpose thus: tov wéy meatov Oeoy Koyo si- 
var toyor Syunortoy zat Bocikse* It is to be acknowledged, that the 
first God is void of all manner of work or action, he being the King of 
all things.—Of the second, to whom the energy of intellection is attri- 
buted, it is said, notwithstanding, that his oveée in his évéoyeva, his es- 
sence, his operation ; and that he is axivyyrog otoiv, though a multiform, 
yet an immoveable nature. He therefore is properly called the demi- 
utgus, asthe contriving architect, or artificer, in whom the archetypal 
‘world is contained, and the first paradigm, or pattern of the whole uni- 
verse. But the third is a kind of movable deity, to weg? voty xwvotusvoy 
{as Plotinus speaks) xoi vou gas, xui iyvog enotnuévoy éxsivov’ That, 
which moveth about mind, or intellect, the light or effulgency thereof, 
and its print or signature, which always dependeth upon it, and acteth 
according to it—This is that, which reduces both the fecundity of the 
first simple good, and also the immovable wisdom and architectonic. 
contrivance of the second into an act or energy. This is the immedi- 
ate, and, as it were, manuary opificer of the whole world, and 10 nysuo- 
20vy Tov mavtoc, that which actually governs, rules, and presideth over 
all. Amelius, in that passage of his before cited out of Proclus, calling 
these three Divine hypostases three minds, and three kings, styles the 
first of them Tov orto, Him that is—the second Tov zyovta, Him that 
hath—and the third Toy 6eat«, Him that beholds.—In which expres- 
‘sions, though peculiar to himself, he denotes an essential dependence, 
and gradual subordination in them. 

Now that which is most liable to exception in this Platonie scale or 
gradation of the Deity, seems to be the difference betwixt the first and 
‘the second. For whereas the essential character of the second is made 
to be understanding, reason, and wisdom, it seems to follow from hence 
that either the first and second are really nothing else but two different 
names, or inadequate conceptions of one and the same thing ; or else, 
if they be distinct hypostases, or persons, that the first of them must 
needs be avous and &doyos, devoid of mind, reason, and wisdom—which 
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would be very absurd. To which all the reply we can make, is as fol- 
lows: First, that this is indeed one peculiar arcanum of the Platonic 
and Pythagoric theology, (which yet seems to have been first derived 
from Orpheus and the. Egyptians, or rather from the Hebrews them- 
selves) that whereas the Pagan theologers generally concluded, vovy 
navtay neoyevéotxtoy, that Mind and Understanding, properly so called 
was the oldest of all things—the highest principle and the first original 
of the world; those others placed something above it, and consequent- 
ly made it to be not the first, but the second; which they did chiefly 
upon these three following grounds. First, because understanding, 
reason, knowledge, and wisdom, cannot be conceived by us mortals, 
otherwise than so as to contain something of multiplicity in them; 
whereas it seems most reasonable to make the first principle of all, not 
to be a number of multitude, but a perfect monad, or unity. Thus Plo- 
tinus,! cogictoy sr vonars Wome OYynic, OgiLoueyn JE U0 Tov voytoU* dio 
nor siontas &x Tig ogistou Svados xai TOU Evog Ta Edy xal OF KQuIuoL* ToOU- 
to yao 6 voig* bw ovy anhovs, ula moddu, etc. Intellection, as well as 
vision, is in its own nature an indefinite thing, and is determined by 
the intelligible : therefore, it is said, that ideas as numbers, are begot- 
ten from infinite duality and unity ; and such Is intellect, which conse- 
quently is not simple, but many, it contemplating many ideas; and be- 
ing compounded of two, that which is understood, and that which 
understands.—-And again elsewhere, 270 190 tot xdopuou voytov, ovtEe yous 
OUTE xOGUOS YOUTOG, uTAOVOTEQOY DE~ OV yug &* TOLLOD mOAL, aAA& tO MOA 
tovro 2§ ov xodhov, etc. The principle of every thing is more simple 
than the thing itself. Wherefore the sensible world was made fiom 
Intellect, or the Intelligible; and before this, must there needs be 
something more simple still. For many did not proceed from many ; 
but this multiform thing, Intellect, proceeded from that, which is not 
multiform, but simple, as number fron? unity——To this purpose does he 
also argue in these words: ° & 10 vooiy tw Ai Fos, Ost ev tH uy AH Ge TO 
vosiv un sive’ Av O& TovTO TO ME@tOY* ey TOLS LaTEQOLG HOM aUTOU TO PoLETY, 
zat vous totav* If that which understands be many, or contain no mul- 
titude in it, then that which contains no multitude, does not properly 
understand ; and this is the first thing: but intellection and knowledge 
properly so called are to be placed among things, which follow after it, 
and are second.—And he often concludes, év 17 dsvtéoe give: sivau to 
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ywooxew* That knowledge, properly so called, by reason of its multi- 
plicity) belongs to the second rank of being, and not the first.—Anoth- 
er ground or reason is, because, in order of nature, there must be IVon- 
zov before ots, something Intelligible before Intellect ; and from hence 
does Plotinus conclude,! 10 vosty ov meator, ovts 1 sivou, OUTE TE ThULOY 
sivor* adda SebtsQov, nud yevousvov, éxe1dn UméoTN TO AyYaICY* nad YevVOUsVOY 
éxivnos mQ0¢ auto, etc. That to understand is not the first, neither in 
essence, nor in dignity, but the second; a thing in order of nature, 
after the first Good, and springing up from thence, as that which is 
moved with a desire towards it.—Their third and last ground or reason 
is, because intellection and knowledge are not the highest Good, that 
therefore there is some substantial thing, in order of nature superior to 
intellect. Which consideration Plato much insisteth upon, in his sixth 
book De Republica. Now upon these several accounts do the Plato- 
nists confidently conclude, 207s Oeog xgetttav Adyou zai vo xot aiodnos- 
ag, Mapacyor Tavte ovx avTOS aY Tav’ta* that the supreme Deity is more 
excellent and better than the oyoc (Reason, or the Word) Intellect 
and Sense, he affording these things, but not being these himself.— And 
320 yevousvoy &€ avtov Aoyog mods al wig* TO O8 Fy Oydovete ov Adyes: 
mac ovv & ovx hoyou Adyos* nat nag to ayodtoedés é ayxIov* that, which 
was generated from the first principle, was Logos (Word or Reason) 
manifold ; but the first principle itself was not Word: if you demand, 
therefore, how Word, or Reason, should proceed from that which is not 
Word or Reason? we answer, as that, which is boniform, from good- 
ness itselfi—With which Platonic and Pythagorice doctrine exactly 
agreeth Philo the Jew also, 40 1e0 tov Adyou, Ozog xgsioowy éotiv 7 Mio 
oyun prog, 1 O8 Umég THY wavTWY év TH Bedtioty nut TiVe eougét@ xOTe- 
ordre ise, ovdéy Séurg ny yérntov &€ouowdivor* that God, which is be- 
fore the Word or Reason, is better and more excellent than all the ra- 
tional nature ; neither is it fit, that any thing, which is generated, 
should be perfectly like to that which is originally from itself and above 
all—And, indeed, we should not have so much insisted upon this, had 
it not been by reason of a devout veneration, that we have for all the 
Scripture mysteries ; which Scripture seems to give no small counte- 
nance to this doctrine, when it makes in like manner an eternal Word 
and Wisdom to be the second hypostasis of the Divine Triad, and the 
first-begotten Son, or offspring of God the Father. And Athanasius, 
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as was before observed, very much complieth here also with the Pla- 
tonic notion, when he denies that there was any Aoyos or cogia, any 
Reason or Wisdom—before that Word and Son of God, which is the 
second hypostasis of the holy Trinity. What then? shall we say that 
the first hypostasis or person in the Platonic trinity (if not the Christian 
also) is &voug and &doyos, senseless and irrational—and altogether de- 
void of mind and understanding? Or would not this be to introduce a 
certain kind of mysterious Atheism; and, under pretence of magnify- 
ing and advancing the supreme Deity, monstrously to degrade the 
same? For why might not senseless matter as well be supposed to be 
the first original of all things, as a senseless, incorporeal being? Plo- 
tinus, therefore, who rigidly and superstitiously adheres to Plato’s text 
here, which makes the first and highest principle of all to be such a be- 
ing, as, by reason of its absolute and transcendent perfection, is not 
only above understanding, knowledge, and reason, but also above es- 
sence itself (which therefore he can find no other names for, but only 
Unity and Goodness substantial); and, consequently, knowledge and 
wisdom to be but a second, or postnate thing, though eternal ; but, not- 
withstanding, does seem to labor under this metaphysical profundity ; 
he sometimes endeavors to solve the difficulty thereof after this manner, 
by distinguishing of a double light; the one simple and uniform, the 
other multiform or manifold ; and attributing the former of these to the 
supreme Deity only, (whose simple original light he resembles to the 
luminous body of the sun itself;) the latter of them to the second hy- 
postasis, as being the t&louyie or exavyuoudu, the circumambiant fulgor, 
or outshining splendor of that sun. Thus Enn. v. lib. vi. cap. 4.! 70 
MAQELOY TOTO TO Has, Pas eoty “enhoty, that from which this multiform 
light of Nows, or Intellect (the second hypostasis,) is derived, is gas 
andovy, another most simple light.—As he elsewhere accordingly wri- 
teth of the first Principle, or supreme Deity, that it is éy vorjose Erégag 7; 
xaTe THY YoU vonowy, in knowledge or understanding, but of a different 
kind from that understanding of the second hypostasis, called Intellect. 
—Sometimes again, this philosopher subtilly distinguisheth betwixt vo- 
nowg aut, intelligence itself, and 10 rooty, or to toy tv vonow* that 
which doth understand, or which hath intelligence in it; making the 
the first principle to be the former of these two, and the second hypos- 
sis of their trinity to be the latter: 200d’ 9 voor vost, udda 10 tov THY 
vonow* Oto ovy mahi wu ev TH voovvte yivetas* TOUT Oy OvOupA Ovo * Intelli- 
gence itself doth not understand, but that which hath intelligence : for 
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in that, which doth understand, there is a kind of duplicity. But the 
first principle of all hath no duplicity in it.—Now that duplicity, which 
he fancies to be in that, which hath intelligence, is either the duplicity 
of him that hath this intelligence, and of the intelligence itself, as being 
not the same; or else of him and the 10 vontoy, the intelligible, or ob- 
ject of his intellection—intellect supposing an intelligible in order of 
nature before it. And from this subtilty would he infer, that there is a 
certain kind of imperfection and indigence in that which doth under- 
stand, or hath intelligence, %dses t0 vooty, woneg 10 6gav, That which 
understandeth is indigent as that which seeth.—But perhaps this diffi- 
culty might be more easily solved, and that according to the tenor of 
the Platonic hypothesis too, by supposing the abatement of their second 
hypostasis to consist only in this, that it is not essentially 1” ayador, 
goodness itself, but only &yaoedys, boniform, or good by participation 
—it being essentially no higher than Wots, Aoyos, and Sogia, Mind, 
Reason, and Wisdom—for which cause it is called by those names, as 
the proper characteristic thereof. Not as if the first were devoid of 
wisdom, under pretence of being above it; but because this second is 
not essentially any thing higher. As in like manner, the third hy- 
postasis is not essentially wisdom itself, standing or quiescent, and with- 
out motion or action ; but wisdom as in motion, or wisdom moving and 
acting. : 

The chief ground of this Platonic doctrine of an essential depen- 
dence, and therefore gradual subordination, in their trinity of Diyine 
hypostases, is from that fundamental principle of their theology, that 
there is but one Original of all things, and wéa anyn tig Feotyt0s, only 
one Fountain of the Godhead ; from whence all other things whatsoev- 
er, whether temporal or eternal, created or uncreated, were altogether 
derived. And therefore this second hypostasis of their trinity, since 
it must accordingly derive its whole being from the first, as the aav- 
yoouo from the pws, the splendor from the original light—must of ne- 
cessity have also an essential dependence upon the same; and, conse- 
quently, a gradual subordination to it. 

For though they commonly affirm their second hypostasis to have 
been begotten from their first, and their third from their second ; yet 
do they by no means understand thereby any such generation as that 
of men; where the father, son, and grandson, when adulti at least, 
have no essential dependence one upon another, nor gradual subordi- 
nation in their nature, but are perfectly coequal, and alike absolute. 
Because this is but an imperfect generation, where that, which is be- 
gotten, doth not receive its whole being originally from that which did 
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beget, but from God and nature ; the begetter being but either a chan- 
nel or an instrument, and having been himself before begotten or pro- 
duced by some other. Whereas the first Divine hypostasis is altogeth- 
er unbegotten from any other, he being the sole principle and original 
of all things, and therefore must the second needs derive its whole es- 
sence from him, and be generated after another manner, namely, in a 
way of natural emanation, as light is from the sun ; and, consequently, 
though coeternal, have an essential dependence on him, and gradual 
subordination to him. 

Moreover, the Platonists would recommend this their gradation in 
the Deity, or trinity of hypostases subordinate, from hence ; because by 
this means there will not be so vast a chasm and hiatus betwixt God 
and the highest creatures, or so great a leap and jump in the creation, 
as otherwise there must needs be: nor will the whole Deity be serewed : 
up to such a disproportionate height and elevation, as would render it ; 
altogether incapable of having any intercourse or commerce with the 
lower world ; it being, according to this hypothesis of theirs, brought 
down by certain steps and degrees nearer and nearer tous. For if the 
whole Deity were nothing but one simple monad, devoid of all manner 
of multiplicity, as God is frequently represented to be, then could it 
not well be conceived by us mortals, how it should contain the distinct 
ideas of all things within itself, and that multiform platform and para- 
digm of the created universe, commonly called the archetypal world. 
Again, were the Deity only an immovable mind; as Aristotle’s god is 
axiyntog ovata, an absolutely immovable substance—whose essence and 
operation are one and the same; and, as other theologers affirm, that 
whatsoever is in God, is God ; it would be likewise utterly inconceiva- | 
ble, not only, how there should be any liberty of will at all in God 
(whereas the same theologers, contradicting themselves, zealously con- 
tend notwithstanding, that all the actions of the Deity are not necessa- 
ry, and but few of them such), but also, how the Deity should have any 
commerce or intercourse with the lower world; how it should quicken 
and actuate the whole, be sensible of all the motions in it, and act pro 
re nata accordingly ; all which the instincts and common notions of 
-mankind urge upon them, Neither can they be denied without raising 
the very foundations of all religion, since it would be to no more pur- 
pose, for men to make their devotional addresses to such an immovable, 
inflexible, and unaffectible Deity, than to a senseless adamantine rock. 
But these difficulties (as the Platonists pretend) are all removed by that 
third hypostasis in their trinity; which is a kind of movable deity. : 
And thus are all the phenomena of the Deity, or the different common 
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notions in the minds of men concerning it, though seemingly repug- 
uant and clashing with one another, yet, in their opinion, fairly recon- 
ciled and solved by this trinity of Divine hypostases subordinate. 

Lastly, They pretend also, that according to this hypothesis of 
theirs, there may be some reasonable satisfaction given to the mind of 
man, both why there are so many Divine hypostases, and why there 
could be no more: whereas, according to other ways, it would seem to 
have been a mere arbitrary business; and that there might have been 
either but one solitary Divine hypostasis, or but a duality of them; or 
else they might have been beyond a trinity, numberless. 

’ The second thing, which we shall observe concerning the most 
genuine Platonical and Parmedian trinity, is this; that though these 
philosophers sometimes called their three Divine hypostases, not only 
Tots pvoeic, three natures, and three principles, and three causes, and 
three opificers, but also three gods, and a first, and second, and third 
god ; yet did they often, for all that, suppose all these three to be really 
one Osoy, one Divinity, or Numen. It hath been already proved from 
Origen and others, that the Platonists most commonly called the ani- 
mated world the second god, though some of them, as for example Nume- 
nius, styled it the third god. Now those of them, who called the world 
the second god, attributed indeed (not more, but) less divinity to it, 
than those, who would have it to be the third god. Because these lat- 
ter supposed, that soul of the world to be the third hypostasis of their 
trinity ; but the other taking all these three Divine hypostases together, 
for one supreme and first God, called the world the second god: they 
supposing the soul thereof to be another soul inferior to that first 
Psyche, which was properly their third hypostasis. Wherefore this 
was really all one, as if they should have called the snimated world the 
fourth god ; only by that other way of reckoning, when they called it a 
second god, they intimated, that though those three Divine hypostases 
were frequently called three gods, yet were they, notwithstanding, real- 
ly all but one Qetoy, Divinity or Numen; or, as Plotinus speaks, to éy 
tT wavti Feioy, the Divinity which is in the whole world.—Thus when 
God is so often spoken of in Plato singularly, the word is not always to be 
understood of the first hypostasis only, or the Tagathon, but many times 
plainly of the zgatov, and devtegor, and tgézor, the first, and second, and 
third altogether ; or that whole Divinity, which consisteth or is made 
up of these three hypostases. And this will further appear from 
hence, because when the whole world is said in Plato to be the image — 
of the eternal gods, as also by Plotinus, of the first, second, and third, 
by whom it is always produced anew, as the image in a giass is; this 
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is not to be understood, as if the world being tripartite, each third ine a 


thereof was severally produced or created by one of those three ; nor yet _ 
can it be conceived, how there could be three really distinct creations of 
one and thesame thing. Wherefore the world having but one creation, 
and being created by those three Divine hypostases ; it follows, that they 
are all three really but one Creator and one God. Thus when, both in 
Plato and Plotinus, the lives and souls of all animals, (as stars, demons 
and men). are attributed to the third hypostasis, the first and great 
Psyche, as their fountain and cause after a special manner ; accord- 
ingly asin our Creed, the Holy Ghost is styled “‘ the Lord and giver of 
life ;’ this is not so to be understood, as if therefore the first and second 
hypostasis were to be excluded from having any causality therein. For 
the first is styled by Plato also, aitsoy anartwy tay zelav* the cause of 
all good things—and: therefore doubtless chiefly of souls; and the 
second is called by him and others too, aitroy and Snusovgyos, the cause 
and artificer of the whole world,—We conclude, therefore, that souls 
being created by the joint concurrence and influence of these three 
hypostases subordinate, they are all really but one and the same God. 
And thus it is expressly affirmed by Porphyrius in St. Cyril,! aoe toa 
Unoctacswy Tv Feiov mooEht iv ovciay * sivas O& Toy wey avaTETO Sov TO 
ayador, ust avtoy Oé xai devtegoy, tov Snucovgyov* teitny dé xai tHy TOU 
xoouou wuyiy* ayo. yao wuzis tiv Feotyta AQoeASeiy’ that the essence of 
the Divinity proceeds or propagates itself (by way of descent down- 
wards) unto three hypostases or subsistences. The highest God is the 
Tagathon, or supreme Good ; the second next after him is the Demi- 
urgus so called, the architect or artificer of the world; and the soul of 
the world, that is the third: for the Divinity extendeth so far as to this 
soul.—Here we plainly see, that though Porphyrius calls the three Di- 
vine hypostases three gods ; yet does he at the very same time declare, 
that 7 Gziov ovcia and &sdtns, the essence of the Godhead and the Di- 
vinity extends itself to all these three hypostases, including the third 
and last also (which they call the mundane soul) within the compass of 
it. And, therefore, that even according to the Porphyrian theology it- 
self, (which could not be suspected to affect any compliance with Chris- 
tianity) the three hypostases in the Platonic trinity are ouoovevor, coes- 
sential, both as being each of them God, and as being all one God. 
St. Cyril himself also acknowledging as much; where he writeth thus 
of the Platonists : °rgeic agyimag troctucsg tmotwFéiuevor zai avtol, xab 
MEYOL TQLY UNoTTAcEWY THY Oia TOU Ozov moodHxELy iczvgroapevor* That 
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itpposing! three hypostases, which have the nature of principles (in the 
universe), they extend the essence of God to all these three hypostases. 

Indeed, many conceive, that the Platonists making the three hy- 
postases of their trinity to be thus gradually subordinate one to another, 
could not, for that very reason, acknowledge them to be one Divinity : 
but the Platonists themselves do, upon this very account and no other, 
declare all these three to be one Divinity, because they have an essen- 
tial dependence and gradual subordination in them; the second being 
but the image of the first, and the third the image both of the first and 
second. Whereas, were these three supposed to be perfectly coequal, 
and to have no essential dependence one upon another, they could not 
by these Platonists be concluded to be any other than three co-ordinate 
gods, having only a generical or specifical identity; and so no more 
one, than three men are one man: a thing, which the Platonic theolo- 
gy is utterly abhorrent from, as that which is inconsistent with the per- 
fect monarchy of the universe, and highly derogatory from the honor 
of the supreme God and first Cause. For example, should three suns 
appear in the heaven all at once, with coequal splendor, and not only 
so, but also be concluded, that though at first derived (or lighted and 
kindled) from one, yet they were now all alike absolute and inde- 
pendent ; these three could not so well be thought to be one sun, as 
three that should appear gradually differing in their splendor, two of 
them being but the parhelii of the other, and essentially depending on 
it; forasmuch as the second would be but the reflected image of the 
first, and the third but the second refracted. At least those three coe- 
qual suns could. not so well be thought to be one thing, as the sun, and 
secondary splendor, (which can neither be beheld without the sun, 
nor the sun without them) might be accounted one and the same thing. 

The Platonists, therefore, first of all suppose such a close and near 
conjunction betwixt the three hypostases of their trinity, as is nowhere 
else to be found in the whole world. To this purpose Plotinus :! oeé 
é ator, ov yagurFeis, GAL” Ore wet” avTOY xa paras tu ovdéy* wg ovdg ve 
KS nar vou’ modest O& maY 10 yevynouY xul TotTO yearly nob podsoree Otay 
GOL LOvoL, TO yenrnray x00 TO dal ai Otay O& xut TO KQLOTOY 7 tO yEv- 
viouy, & avuaynns OlVECILY AUTO, WS TH ETEQOTHTL Movoy xexaoicFar* Intel- 
lect is said to behold the first Good ; not as if it were separated from it, 
but only because it is after it, but so as that there is nothing between 
them; as neither is there betwixt intellect and soul. Every thing 
which is begotten, desires and loves that which begat it; epee 
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when these two (that which begat, and that which is begotten) are 


alone, and nothing besides them. Moreover, when that which begot, is 
absolutely the best thing, that, which is immediately begotten from it 
must needs cohere intimately with it and so as to be separated from it 
only by alterity—Which is all one as if he should have said, that these 
three Divine hypostases are so intimately conjoined together, and uni- 
ted-with one another, as that they are tantum non, only not—the very 
self-ssame. Again, the Platonists further declare, that these three hy- 
postases of their trinity are «dce/getor, absolutely indivisible and insepa- 
rable, as the axatyuoua is adveigetoy from the pas, the splendor indivis- 
ibly conjoined with the light or san.—Which similitude also Athanasi- 
us often makes use of to the same purpose. Thirdly, these Platonists 
seem likewise to attribute to their three Divine hypostases just such an 
"Lureguzwonors, circumincession, or mutual in-being, as Christians do. 
For as their second and third hypostases must needs be in the first, 
they being therein virtually contained ; so must the first likewise be in 
the second and third; they being as it were but two other editions 
thereof; or itself gradually displayed and expanded. But to speak par- 
ticularly, the first must needs be in the second, the Tagathon in the 
Nous, and so both of them really one and the same God ; because the 
common notions of all mankind attribute understanding and wisdom to 
the Deity: but according to the principles of Plato, Plotinus and oth- 
ers, the Deity does not properly understand any where but in the se- 
cond hypostasis, which is the mind and wisdom of it. And the em- 
perichoresis of the second or third hypostases was thus intimated by Pla- 
to also; 12ogia uny xo Novc &vev wuyis ovx &y mote yevoiodyy. Oixovy 
év piv th to Aog égeig pias, Baorkixny usy woyny, Baorkinoy 08 voiv 
éyyiyveo dot. Where having spoken of that Divine wisdom and mind, 
which orders all things in the world, he adds: “ But wisdom and mind 
can never be without soul (that is cannot act without it); wherefore, 
in the nature of Jupiter, is at once contained both a kingly mind and 
a kingly soul.” Here he makes Jupiter to be both the second and 
third hypostases of his trinity, Nous and Psyche; and, consequently, 
those two to be but one God. Which Nous is also said to be both the 
_yevovorngs, i. e. of the same kind, and coessential with the first Cause of 
all things. ‘To conclude: as that first Platonic hypostasis, which is it- 
self said to be above mind and wisdom, is properly wise and under- 
standing in the second ; so doth the first and the second. move and act 
in the third. Lastly, all these three hypostases, Tagathon, Nous, and 
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Psyche, are said by the Platonists to be one Osioy, or Divinity ; just in 
the same manner as the centre, immovable distance, and movable cir- 
cumference of a sphere or globe, are all essentially one sphere. Thus 
Plotinus expressly, writing of the third hypostasis, or Psyche: loguvoy 
YUQ TL KULN WUYI] H ToLMUTH, Cloy xUxAOS MQOCTUQMOITMOY xéYTQM, EVILS META 
xsytoov avéndetc, Sicotnuc aditataroy* ovrw yuo Exe Exaote, & Tt ayadtor 
Tig xO TO xEYTQOY TUEELE, TOY YOUY xoTH xLxhoy axiyyTOY, Wuzny Oé xaTH xU- 
xhoy xivovusvoy ay tussie* For this Psyche, or third hypostasis, is a vene- 
rable and adorable thing also; it being the circle fitted to the centre, 
an indistant distance (forasmuch as it is no corporeal thing). For 
these things are just so, as if one should make the Tagathon, or first 
Good, to be the centre of the universe ; in the next place, Mind or In- 
tellect to be the immovable circle, or distance ; and, lastly, Soul tobe 
that, which turns round, or the whole movable circumference, acted by 
love or desire. —T hese three Platonic hypostases, therefore, seem to be 
really nothing else but infinite goodness, infinite wisdom, and infinite 
active love and power, not as mere qualities or accidents, but as sub- 
stantial things, that have some kind of subordination one to another ; 
all concurring together to make up one ¢eioy, or Divinity, just as the 
centre, immovable distance, and movable circumference, concurrently 
make up one sphere. 

We have now given a full account of the true and genuine Platonic 
and Parmenidian or Pythagoric trinity ; from which it may clearly ap- 
pear, how far it either agreeth or disagreeth with the Christian. First, 
therefore, though some of the latter Platonists have partly misunder- 
stood, and partly adulterated that ancient cabala of the Trinity, as was 
before declared, confounding therein the differences between God and 
the creature, and thereby laying a foundation for infinite Polytheism ; 
yet did Plato himself, and some of his genuine followers (though living 
before Christianity) approach so near to the doctrine thereof, as in 
some manner to correspond therewith, in those three fundamentals be- 
fore mentioned. First, in not making a mere trinity of names and 
words, or of logical notions and inadequate conceptions of one and the 
same thing; but a trinity of hypostases, or subsistences, or persons. 
Secondly, in making none of their three hypostases to be creatures, but 
all eternal, necessarily existent, and universal ; infinite, omnipotent, and 
creators of the whole world, which is all one, in the sense of the an- 
cients, as if they should have affirmed them to be homoousian.. Lastly, 
in supposing these three Divine hypostases, however sometimes pagan- 
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ically called three gods, to be essentially one Divinity. From whence 
it may be concluded, that as Arianism is commonly supposed to ap- 
proach nearer to the truth of Christianity than Photinianism, so is Pla- 
tonism undoubtedly more agreeable thereunto than Arianism; it be- 
ing a certain middje thing betwixt that and Sabellianism, which in 
general was that mark, that the Nicene council also aimed at. 
Notwithstanding which, there is a manifest disagreement also be- 
twixt the Platonic trinity, as declared, and the now received doctrine 
in the Christian church; consisting in a different explication of the two 
latter points mentioned. First, because the Platonists dreamed of no 
such thing at all, as one and the same numerical essence, or substance 
of the three Divine hypostases. And, secondly, because, though they 
acknowledged none of those hypostases to be creatures, but all God ; 
yet did they assert an essential dependence of the second and third 
upon the first, together with a certain gradual subordination ; and 
therefore no absolute coequality. And this is the true reason, why so 
many late writers have affirmed Platonism to symbolize with Arianism, 
and the latter to have been indeed nothing else but the spawn of the 
former ; merely because the Platonists did not acknowledge one and 
the same numerical essence, or substance of all their three hypostases, 
and asserted a gradual subordination of them ; but chiefly for this lat- 
ter ground. Upon which account some of the ancients also have done 
the like, as particularly St. Cyril (contra Jul. lib. i.); he writing thus 
concerning Plato: !TePsagnxe uéy ovy ody tywag tiodnar, adda tols Ta 
"Aosiov mepoorvyxoow, éy tow Srougel, xai Upiotjow, tmoxaFeuevac te adhij= 
Lows tug Unoctaces eiopéoer* Plato did not thoroughly perceive the 
whole truth of the Trinity, but, in like manner with those who follow 
Arius, divided the Deity, or made a gradation in it, and introduced 
subordinate hypostases :—as elsewhere the same pious father also taxes 
the Platonists, for not declaring the three hypostases of their trinity to 
be, in his sense, homoousian, that is, absolutely coequal. But though 
we have already proved, that Platonism can by no means be confound- 
ed with Arianism, because it directly confronted the same in its main 
essentials, which were, Erat quando non erat, or the second hyposta- 
sis being made é£ ot ota, together with its being mutable and lapsa- 
ble; since, according to Platonism, the Nous is essentially both eternal 
and immutable: yet that the most refined Platonism differed from the 
now-received doctrine of the Christian church, in respect to its gradual 
subordination, is a thing so unquestionably evident, as that it can by 
no means be dissembled, palliated or excused. 
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Over and besides which, it cannot be denied, but the best of Plato’s 
followers were sometimes also further extravagant in their doctrine of 
the Trinity, and spake at random concerning it, and inconsistently 
with their own principles ; especially where they make such a vast and 
disproportionate distance betwixt the second and third hypostases 
thereof; they not descending gradually and orderly, but as it were 
tumbling down from the former of them to the latter. Thus Plotinus 
himself, when having spoken magnificently of that soul of the world, 
which is his third hypostasis, he subjoins immediately, }ouosdy¢ 02 xat 
Hustéga, ual Otay ayEV THY MoOTEAPOYTOY GxoTAS, AnBur xexoPaQuEryy, sU- 
Q7e8g TO ato tiuoy oO ny wuyn* That this soul of ours is also uniform 
(or of the same species) with that mundane soul ; for if any one (saith 
he) will consider it as in itself pure and naked, or stripped from all 
things adventitious to it, he shall find it to be in like manner venerable. 
—Agreeably whereunto doth this same philosopher, elsewhere call that 
mundane soul zeecButéguy xa odelqyy, that is but the elder sister of our 
human souls.——Which, as it rankly savors of philosophic pride and 
arrogancy, thus to think so magnificently of themselves, and to equalize 
in a manner their own souls with that mundane soul; so was it a mon- 
strous degradation of that third hypostasis of their trinity, and little 
other than an absolute creaturizing of the same. For if our human 
soul be ouosdys, of the same kind or species with the third hypostasis 
of the trinity ; then is it not only ouétiuos, of like honor or dignity, but 
also, in the language of the Christian church, ogoovovos, coessential 
with our human souls (as our Saviour Christ, according to the Arians 
in Athanasius,” is said to be ouootuios quay tay ov Feary, coessential 
with us men). From whence it will follow, that either that must be a 
creature, or else our human souls Divine. Wherefore, unless these 
Platonists would confine the Deity wholly to their first hypostasis, 
which would be monstrously absurd for them, to suppose that first eter- 
nal Mind and Wisdom, by which the world was made, to bea creature ; 
they must of necessity make a vast leap or jump betwixt the second 
and third of their hypostases ; the former of them being that perfect 
Wisdom, which was the Architect or Demiurgus of the world, whilst 
the latter is only the elder sister of all human souls. Moreover these 
Platonists, by their thus bringing down the third hypostasis of their 
trinity so low, and immersing it so deeply into the corporeal world, as 
if it were the informing Soul thereof, and making it to be but the elder 
sister of our created souls, did doubtless therein designedly lay a foun- 
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dation for their Polytheism and creature-worship (now vulgarly called 
idolatry) that is, for their cosmolatry, astrolatry, and demonolatry. 
For thus much is plainly intimated in this following passage from Ploti- 
nus : dca tavrny 6 xdcpog 0d Hedg * Eats OE xed HAvog Geog Oru Zuwuzos, not 
tu Ako &otge* This whole corporeal world is made a god by the soul 
thereof. And the sun is also a god, because animated; as likewise are 
all the stars therefore gods—Where he afterwards adds, tv 02 Peots at- 
tay ToU Peotg stvat, avayxy MoEcPuTégay Gov uta sive’ That which is 
to these gods, or goddesses, the cause of their being gods, must needs 
itself be the elder god or goddess.—So that this third hypostasis of the 
Platonic trinity called the mundane soul, is but a kind of sister goddess 
with the souls of the sun, moon, and stars, though elder indeed than 
they; they being all made goddesses by her. Where there is a con- 
fused jumble of things contradictious together ; that Soul of the world 
being at once supposed to be a sister to other souls, and yet, notwith- 
standing, to deify them ; whereas this sisterly relation and consanguin- 
ity betwixt them would, of the two, rather degrade and creaturize that 
mundane soul, which is their third god, or Divine hypostasis, than ad- 
vance and deify those particular created souls. Here therefore we see 
the inconvenience of these Platonic Suduoi, stories, stairs, and gradations 
in the Deity, that it is a thing hable to be much abused to creature- 
worship and idolatry, when the distances are made so wide, and the 
lowest of the Deity is supposed to differ but gradually only from the 
highest of created beings. And because Porphyrius trod in Plotinus’s 
footsteps here, as elsewhere, this was, in all probability, the true reason 
why the Arians (as Socrates recordeth®) were by Constantine called 
Porphyrianists ; not because their trinities were exactly the same, but 
because Arius and Porphyrius did both of them alike (though upon dif- 
ferent grounds) make their trinity a foundation for creature-worship 
and idolatry. But, nevertheless, al] this (as many other things) was 
but heedlessly and inadvertently written by Plotinus; he, as it were, 
drowsily nodding all the while, as it was also but supinely taken up by 
Porphyrius after him: it being plainly inconsistent with the genuine 
tenor of both their hypotheses, thus to level the third hypostasis of the 
trinity with particular created souls, and thereby to make so dispropor- 
tionate a distance, and so vast a chasm, betwixt it and the second. 
For Plotinus himself, when in a more sober mood, declares, that third hy- 
postasis not to be the immediate, informing soul of the corporeal world, 
but a higher separate soul, or superior Venus, which also was the De- 
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miurgus, the maker, both of other souls and of the whole world. As 
Plato had before expressly affirmed him to be the Inspirer of all life, 
and Creator of souls, or the Lord and Giver of life ; and likewise de- 
clared, that amongst all those things, which are uv9eanivys pry7s ovy- 
ysvij, congenerous and cognate with our human souls—there is ovdéy 
tovovr0, nothing any where to be found at all alike unto it.—So that 
Plato, though he were also a star-worshipper and idolater, upon other 
grounds, yet in all probability would he not at all have approved of 
Plotinus’s ouoeidng 52 xai justéoa, our souls being of the same species 
with that third hypostasis of the Divine triad ; but rather have said, in 
the language of the Psalmist, ‘‘ It is he that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves ; we are his people, and the sheep of his pasture.” 

Notwithstanding all which, a Christian Platonist, or Platonic Chris- 
tian, would in all probability, apologize for Plato himself, and the an- 
cient and most genuine Platonists and Pythagoreans, after this man- 
ner. First, that since they had no Scriptures, councils, nor creeds, to 
direct their steps in the darkness of this mystery, and to confine their 
language to a regular uniformity ; but theologized all freely and boldly, 
and without any scrupulosity, every one according to his own private 
apprehensions ; it is no wonder at all, if they did not only speak, many 
times unadvisedly, and inconsistently with their own principles, but al- 
so plainly wander out of the right path. And that it ought much rath- 
er to be wondered at, that living so long before Christianity, as some 
of them did, they should in so abstruse a point, and dark a mystery, 
make so near an approach to the Christian truth afterward revealed, 
than that they should any where fumble or fall short of the accuracy 
thereof: they not only extending the true and real Deity to three hy- 
postases, but also calling the second of them, Aoyov, reason or word too, 
(as well as vovv, mind or intellect) and likewise the Son of the first hy- 
postasis, the Father ; and affirming him to be the dyusovgyos and aiztor, 
the artificer and cause of the whole world; and, lastly, describing him, 
as the Scripture doth, to be the image, the figure and character, and 
the splendor or brightness of the first. This, I say, our Christian Pla- 
tonist supposes to be much more wonderful, that this so great and ab- 
struse a mystery, of three eternal hypostases in the Deity, should thus 
by Pagan philosophers, so long before Christianity, have been asserted, 
as the principle and original of the whole world; it being more indeed 
than was acknowledged by the Nicene fathers themselves: they then 
not so much as determining, that the Holy Ghost was an hypostasis, 
much less that he was God. 

But particularly as to their gradual subordination of the second hy- 
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postasis to the first, and of the third to the first and second; our Pla- 
tonic Christian, doubtless, would therefore plead them the more ex- 
cusable, because the generality of Christian doctors, for the first three 
hundred years after the apostles’ times, plainly asserted the same; as 
Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Titianus, Irenzus, the author of the Re- 
cognitions, Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Gregorius 
Thaumaturgus, Dionysius of Alexandria, Lactantius, and many others. 
All whose testimonies, because it would be tedious to set down here, 
we shall content ourselves only with one of the last mentioned : *“‘ Et 
Pater et Filius Deus est ; sed ille quasi exuberans fons, hic tanquam de- 
fluens ex eo rivus: Ile tanquam sol, hic tanquam radius a sole porrec- 
tus.” Both the Father and the Son is God ; but he as it were an exu- 
berant fountain, this as a stream derived from him: he like to the sun, 
this like to a ray extended from the sun.—And though it be true that 
Athanasius,” writing against the Arians, does appeal to the tradition of 
the ancient church, and amongst others cites Origen’s testimony too ; 
yet was this only for the eternity and divinity of the Son of God, but not 
at all for such an absolute coequality of him with the Father, as would 
exclude all dependence, subordination, and inferiority ; those ancients 
so unanimously agreeing therein, that they are by Petavius® therefore 
taxed for Platonism, and having by that means corrupted the purity of 
the Christian faith, in this article of the Trinity. Which how it can 
be reconciled with those other opinions of ecclesiastical tradition being 
a rule of faith, and the impossibility of the visible church’s erring in 
any fundamental point, cannot easily be understood. However, this 
general tradition or consent of the Christian church, for three hun- 
dred years together after the apostles’ times, though it cannot justify 
the Platonists, in any thing discrepant from the Scripture, yet may it 
in some measure doubtless plead their excuse, who had no Scripture 
revelation at all, to guide them herein; and so at least make their er- 
ror more tolerable or pardonable. 

Moreover, the Platonic Christian would further apologize for these 
Pagan Platonists after this manner: That their intention in thus sub- 
ordinating the hypostases of their trinity was plainly no other, than to 
exclude thereby a plurality of coordinate and independent gods, which 





1 Instit. lib. iv. cap. xxix. [p. 514.] 

2 Vide Epistol. de Synodi Nicene contra Heresin Arian. Decretis, 
tom. i. oper. p. 277. 

3 Vide lib. i. de Trinitate, cap. iii. p. 20. et cap. iv. p. 24. tom. ii. Dog- 
mat. Theolog. 
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they supposed an absolute coequality of them would infer. And that 
they made only so much subordination of them, as was both necessary 
to this purpose, and unavoidable ; the juncture of thein being in their 
opinion so close, that there was udev uetotv, nothing intermedious— 
or that could possibly be thrust in between them. But now again, on 
the other hand, whereas the only ground of the coequality of the per- 
sons in the holy Trinity is, because it cannot well be conceived, how 
they should otherwise all be God; since the essence of the Godhead, 
being absolute perfection, can admit of no degrees; these Platonists do 
on the contrary contend, that notwithstanding that dependence and 
subordination, which they commonly suppose. in these hypostases, there 
is none of them, for all that, to be accounted creatures, but that the 
general essence of the Godhead, or the uncreated nature, truly and 
properly belongeth to them all: according to that of Porphyrius before 
cited, ayou tovaY UnootéCEWY THY Gelov moOsFsiv ovsiay, the essence of 
the Godhead proceedeth to three hypostases.—Now these Platonists 
conceive, that the essence of the Godhead, as common to all the three 
hypostases of their trinity, consisteth (besides perfect intellectuality) in 
these following things: First, in being eternal, which as we have al- 
ready showed, was Plato’s distinctive character betwixt God and the 
creature. That whatsoever was eternal, is therefore uncreated ; and 
whatsoever was not eternal, is a creature; he by eternity meaning, the 
having not only no beginning, but also a permanent duration. Again, 
in having not a contingent but necessary existence, and therefore being 
absolutely undestroyable ; which perhaps is included also in the for- 
mer. Lastly, in being not particular, but universal &» xa? mavto, one 
and all things, or that which comprehends the whole ; which is all one 
as to say, in being infinite and omnipotent, and the creator of the 
whole world. Now, say these Platonists, if any thing more were to be 
added to the general essence of the Godhead besides this, then must it 
be self-existence, or to be underived from any other, and the first origi- 
nal, principle, and cause of all; but if this be made so essential to the 
Godhead, or uncreated nature, as that whatsoever is not thus originally 
of itself, is therefore ipso facto to be detruded and thrust down into the 
rank of creatures ; then must both the second and third hypostases, as 
well in the Christian as the Platonic Trinity, upon this supposition, 
needs be creatures, and not God; the second deriving its whole being 
and godship from the first; and the third, both from the first and se- 
cond; and so neither first nor second ‘being the cause of all things. 
But it is unquestionable to these Platonists, that whatsoever is eternal, 
necessarily existent, infinite, and omnipotent, and the creator of all 
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things, ought therefore to be religiously worshipped and adored as God, 
by all created beings. Wherefore this essence of the Godhead, that 
belongeth alike to all the three hypostases, being, as all other essences, 
perfectly indivisible, it might be well affirmed, according to Platonic 
grounds, that all the three Divine hypostases (though having some 
subordination in them) yet in this sense are coequal, they being alk 
truly and alike God or uncreated. And the Platonists thus distinguish- 
ing betwixt oveia and tdotacis, the essence of the Godhead, and the 
distinct hypostases or personalities thereof, and making the first of theny 
to be common, general, and universal, are not without the consent and 
approbation of the orthodox fathers herein ; they determining, likewise, 
that in the Deity, essence or substance differs from hypostasis, as 10 
xo.voy from to xa9” Exaotor, that which is common and general, differs 
from that which is singular and individual.—Thus, besides many oth- 
ers, St. Cyril, 19» tec Seapogay to yévos, 7 sido, Umég TO H&tOUOY, TALTHY 4 
ovcia mQ0¢ THY UmootuoL tye’ The essence or substance of the Deity 
differs from the hypostasis, after the same manner as a genus or species 
differs from an individuum.—So that, as well according to these fathers 
as the Platonists, that essence or substance of the Godhead, which all 
the three persons agree in, is not singular, but generical or universal ; 
they both supposing each of the persons also to have their own numeri- 
cal essence. Wherefore according to this distinction betwixt the es- 
sence or substance of the Godhead, and the particular hypostasis, (ap- 
proved by the orthodox fathers) neither Plato, nor any intelligent Pla- 
tonist, would scruple to subscribe that form of the Nicene council, that 
the Son or Word, is ouoovevoc, coessential, consubstantial, and coequal 
with the Father. And we think it will be proved afterwards, that this 
was the very meaning of the Nicene council itself, that the Son was 
coessential or consubstantial with the Father, merely because he was 
God, and not a creature. 

Besides which, the genuine Platonists would doubtless acknowledge 
also all the three hypostases of their trinity to be homoousian, coessen- 
tial or consubstantial, yet in a further sense than this ; namely, as be- 
ing all of them one Qéioy or Divinity. For thus, besides that passage 
of Porphyrius before cited, may these words of St. Cyril be understood 
concerning them ; uézos tToLay UnoctacEwy tnY OLTiay TOU Feov neocHxELW 








' This seems to be a mistake for J'heodoret, in whom we find these 
very words: Dialog. i. advers. Heres. tom. ii. oper. p. 297. Though the 
same thing is said in other words in St. Cyril, Dialog. i. de Trinitate, p. 
A408. tom. v. oper. ed. Auberti. 


2 Contra Julian. lib. viii. p. 270. 
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iazvoifovtay* ‘That, according to them, the essence of God extendeth 
to three hypostases, or comprehendeth three hypostases in it :—that is, 
not only so as that each of these three is God ; but also, that they are 
not so many separate and divided gods, but all of them together one 
God or Divinity. For though the Platonists, as Pagans, being not so 
scrupulous in their language, as we Christians are, do often call them 
three gods, and a first, second, and third god ; yet, notwithstanding, 
as philosophers, did they declare them to be one @étov or Divinity ; 
and that, as it seems, upon these several accounts following : First, 
because they are indivisibly conjoined together, as the splendor is indi- 
visible from the sun. And then, because they are mutually inexistent 
in each other, the first being in the second, and both first and second 
in the third. And, lastly, because the entireness of the whole Divinity 
is made up of all these three together, which have all wiuy évégyevor, 
one and the same energy or action ad extra. And therefore as the 
centre, radious distance, and moveable circumference, may be all said 
to be coessential toa sphere; and the root, stock, and boughs, or 
branches, coessential to an entire tree: so, but in a much more perfect 
sense, are the Platonic Tagathon, Nous, and Psyche, coessential to that 
éy t tavtt Feiov, that Divinity in the whole universe. Neither was 
Athanasius a stranger to this notion of the word odwoovotos, also, he 
affirming ! te xdjuoete ouootore not adcoigeta sive tig Gunéiov, that the 
branches are coessential with, and indivisible from, the vine ;—and 
illustrating the Trinity by that similitude. Neither must it be thought, 
that the whole Trinity is one, after the very same manner that each 
single person thereof is in itself one, for then should there be a Trinity. 
also in each person. Nor that it is so called undivided, as if three 
were not three in it; (which were to make the mystery contemptible :) 
but because all the three hypostases, or persons, are indivisibly and in- 
separably united to each other, as the sun and the splendor, and really 
but one God. Wherefore, though there be some subordination of hy- 
postases, or persons, in Plato’s trinity, (as it is commonly represented) 
yet this is only ad intra within the Deity itself, in their relation to one 
another, and as compared amongst themselves; but, ad extra, out- 
wardly, and to us, are they all one and, the same God, concurring in 
all the same actions; and, in that respect, without any inequality, be- 
cause in identity there can be no inequality. 

Furthermore, the Platonic Christian would, in favor of these Plato- 
nists, urge also, that, according to the principles of Christianity itself, 
there must of necessity be some dependence and subordination of the per- 


! De Sent. Dionys. p. 556. [tom. i. oper.] 
Vol. I. 99 
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sons of the Trinity, in their relation to one another ; a priority and posteri- 
ority, not only raSswe, but also @Seijuetos, of dignity as well as order, amongst 
them. First, because that which is originally of itself, and underived 
from any other, must needs have some superiority and pre-eminence 
over that, which derives its whole being and godship from it, as the 
second doth from the first alone, and the third from the first with the 
second. Again, though all those three hypostases, or persons, be 
alike omnipotent, ad extra, or outwards, ad intra, inwards, or within 
the Deity itself, are they not so; the Son being not able to beget the 
Father, nor the Holy Ghost to produce either Father or Son; and there- 
fore neither of these two latter is absolutely the cause of all things, but 
only the first. And upon this account was that first of these three hy- 
postases (who is the original fountain of all) by Macrobius! styled, 
omnipotentissimus Deus, the most omnipotent God ; he therein imply- 
ing the second and third hypostases, Nous and Psyche, to be omnipo- 
teut too, but not in a perfect equality with him, as within the Deity 
they are compared together; however, ad extra, or outwardly, and to 
us, they being all one, are equally omnipotent. And Plotinus writeth 
also to the same purpose: «i téetoy éotu.10 MEATOY, xad Diyopus 9 MOUTH, 
Ost navtwy tay Cytwv Svvatwratoy siver, etc. If the first be absolutely 
perfect, and the first Power, then must it needs be the most powerful 
of all beings ; other powers only imitating and partaking thereof.—And 
' accordingly hereunto would the Platonic Christian further pretend, that 
there are sundry places in the Scripture, which do not a little favor 
some subordination and priority, both of order and dignity, in the per- 
sons of the holy Trinity ; of which none is more obvious than that of 
our Saviour Christ, ‘‘ My Father is greater than I:” which, to under- 
stand of his humanity only, seemeth to be less reasonable, because this 
was no news at all, that the eternal God, the creator of the whole world, 
should be greater than a mortal man, born of a woman. And thus do 
divers of the orthodox fathers, as Athanasius himself, St. Basil, St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen and St. Chrysostom, with several others of the Latins, 
interpret the same to have been spoken, not of the humanity, but of 
the Divinity of our Saviour Christ. Insomuch that Petavius himself, 
expounding the Athanasian Creed, writeth in this manner: %* Pater 
major Filio, rite et catholice pronuntiatus est a plerisque veterum ; et 
origine prior sine reprehensione dici solet.” ‘The Father is, in a right 


1 Tn Somnium Scipion. lib. i. cap. xvii. p. 87. 
2 P. 517. [Enn. v. lib. iv. cap. i.] 
3 De Trin. p. 863. 
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eatholic manner, affirmed, by most of the ancients, to be greater than 
the Son; and he is commonly said also, without reprehension, to be 
before him in respect of original—Whereupon he concludeth the true 
meaning of that Creed to be this, that no person in the Trinity is great- 
er or less than other, in respect of the essence of the Godhead com- 
mon to them all: “Quia vera Deitas in nullo esse aut minor aut major 
potest ;”’ because the true Godhead can be no where greater or less :— 
but that, notwithstanding, there may be some inequality in them, as 
they are hic Deus, and hec persona; this God, and that person.—It is 
true, indeed, that many of those ancient fathers do restrain and limit 
this inequality only to the relation of the persons one to another, as the 
Father’s begetting, and the Son’s being begotten by the Father, and 
the Holy Ghost proceeding from both; they seeming to affirm, that 
there is otherwise a perfect equality amongst them. Nevertheless sev- 
eral of them do extend this difference further also; as, for example, 
St. Hilary, a zealous opposer of the Arians, he in his book of Synods 
writing thus; '“‘Siquis unum dicens Deum, Christum autem Deum, 
ante secula Filium Dei, obsecutum Patri in creatione omnium, non 
confitetur, anathema sit.” And again, “ Non exequamus vel confor- 
mamus Filium Patri, sed subjectum intelligimus.” And Athanasius 
himself, who is commonly accounted the very rule of orthodoxality in 
this point, when he doth so. often resemble the Father to the #410, or 
to the yas, the sun, or the original light, and the Son to the exavyacue, 
the splendor or brightness of it, (as hkewise doth the Nicene council 
and the Scripture itself ;) he seems hereby to imply some dependence 
of the second upon the first, and subordination to it; especially when 
he declareth, that the three persons of the Trinity are not to. be looked 
upon as three principles, nor to be resembled to three suns, but to the 
sun, and its splendor, and its derivative light: *ovdé yoo toes aoyas 
sioyousv, Emer unde TOLAY HALoy UnePéusta THY sindver, ALLO Hdvoy nor aTTOU- 
yaowe, xod Ev TO €§ yhiou éy TO EMAVYKTWATL PHS’ OUT play HoxnY oa 
usy* For it appears from the similitude used by us, that we do not in- 
troduce three principles (as the Marcionists and Manicheans did) we 
not comparing the Trinity to three suns, but only to the sun and its 
splendor ; so that we acknowledge only one principle-—As also where 
he approves of this of Dionysius of Alexandria, 0 dé ye Oso¢ aidyioy éo- 
TL pas, oUtE HKOsauEvoY, OVtE* AHO ‘OTE’ OVxodY aiwyLOY MOCCKELTOL KOE 


1 P. 1178 and 1182: oper. ed. Benedict. 
2 Cont. Ar. Or. iv. p. 467. (tom. i. oper.) 
3 P. 565. (lib. de Sententia Dionys. contra Arian, tom. i.) 
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CUVETTLY HUTM TO UTAUVYATUG, KYAQYOY xOL HELYEVES TOOPOLYOMEVOY a’TOU* 
God is an eternal light, which never began, and shall never cease to 
be; wherefore there is an eternal splendor also coexistent with him, 
which had no beginning neither, but was always generated by him, 
shining out before him.—For if the Son of God be as the splendor of 
the sun aeyerns, always generated—then must he needs have an essen- 
tial dependence upon the Father, and subordination to him. And this 
same thing further appears from those other resemblances, which the 
same Dionysius maketh of the Father and the Son, approved in like man- 
ner also by Athanasius; viz. to the fountain and the river ; to the root 
and the branch ; to the water and the vapor; for so it ought to be read 
Uatos, and not mvstuatos, as appeareth from his book of the Nicene sy- 
nod, where he affirmeth the Son to have been begotten of the essence 
or substance of the father : lw tot pwtos anatyucuc, wg Vatos UtUIs, as 
the splendor of the light, and as the vapor of the water ;—adding: ovte 
YAO TO ULAVYATMH, OUTE 7) ATULS, a’TO TO LOWE éaTY, | AUTOS 6 NALOg* OUTE 
GAdtgvoY, GLa anoggote ths Tov mated¢ oicias* For neither the splen- — 
dor nor the vapor is the very sun and the very water; nor yet is it alien 
from it, or a stranger to its nature; but they are both effluxes from the 
essence or substance of them; as the Son is an efflux from the sub- 
stance of the Father, yet so as he is no way diminished or lessened 
thereby. Now all these similitudes, of the fountain and the river, the 
root and the branch, the water and the vapor, (as well as that of the 
sun and the splendor) seem plainly to imply some dependence and 
subordination. And Dionysius doubtless intended them to that purpose, 
he asserting, as Photius informeth us, an inferiority of power and glory 
in the second, as likewise did Origen before him; both whose testimo- 
nies, notwithstanding, Athanasius maketh use of, without any censure 
or reprehension of them. Wherefore, when Athanasius, and the other 
orthodox fathers, writing against Arius, do so frequently assert the 
equality of all the three persons, this is to be understood in way of op- 
position to Arius only, who made the Son to be unequal to the Father, 
as étegoovaior, of a different essence from him—one being God and the 
other a creature ; they affirming, on the contrary, that he was equal to 
the Father, as ouootoios, of the same essence with him ;—that is, as 
God, and not a creature. Notwithstanding which equality there might 
be some subordination in them, as hic Deus, and hec persona, (to use 
Petavius’s language,) this God and that person. 
And thus does there seem not to be so great a difference betwixt 
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the more genuine Platonists and the ancient orthodox fathers, in their 
doctrine concerning the Trinity, as is by many conceived. However, 
our Platonic Christian would further add, that there is no necessity at 
all from the principles of Platonism itself, why the Platonists should 
make any other or more subordination in their Trinity, than the most 
severely orthodox fathers themselves. For, according to the common 
hypothesis of the Platonists, when the character of the first hypostasis 
is supposed by them to be infinite goodness; of the second, infinite 
wisdom ; and of the third, infinite active love and power, (these not as 
accidents and qualities, but as all substantial) it is more easy to con- 
ceive, that all these are really but one and the same God, than how 
there should be any considerable inferiority inthem. But, besides this, 
there is another Platonic hypothesis (which St. Austin! hinteth from 
Porphyrius, though he professeth he did not well understand it) where 
the third hypostasis is made to be a certain middle betwixt the first and 
second. And this does Proclus also sometimes follow, calling the third 
in like manner péoyy Svvomur, a middle power, and cyéow cugory, the 
relation of both the first and second to one another.—Which agreeth 
exactly with that apprehension of some Christians, that the third hy- 
postasis is as it were the nexus betwixt the first and second, and that 
love, whereby the Father and Son love each other. Now, according to 
this latter Platonic hypothesis, there would seem to be not so much a 
gradation or descent, as a kind of circulation in the Trinity. Upon all 
which considerations, the Platonic Christian will conclude, that though 
some junior Platonists have adulterated the notion of the Trinity, yet 
either there is no such great difference betwixt the genuine Platonic 
Trinity, rightly understood, and the Christian ; or else, that as the 
same might be modelled and rectified, there need not be. 

But though the genuine Platonists do thus suppose the three hypos- 
tases of their Trinity to be all of them, not only God, but. also 
one God, or glo sory, one entire Divinity; — upon which lat- 
ter account, the whole may be said also by them, to have one singular 
or numerical essence : yet notwithstanding it must be acknowledged, 
that they nowhere suppose each of these three hypostases to be numer- 
ically the very same, or to have no distinct singular essences of their 
own; this being, in their apprehensions, directly contradictious to their 
very hypothesis itself, and all one as if they should affirm them, indeed 
not to be three hypostases, but only one. Nevertheless the Christian 
Platonist would here also apologize for them after this manner ; that 








1 De Civ. D. lib. x. cap. xxiii. Cum dicit medium, non postponit, sed 
interponit. 
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the ancient orthodox fathers of the Christian church were generally of 
no other persuasion than this, that that essence or substance of the 
Godhead, which all the three persons or hypostases agree in, as each of 
them is God, was not one singular and individual, but’only one com- 
mon and universal essence or substance; that word substance being 
used by them as synonymous with essence, and applied to universals 
likewise, as it is by the Peripatetics, when they call a man, or animal 
in general, substantiam secundam, a second substance.—Now this is 
evident from hence, because these orthodox fathers did commonly dis- 
tinguish in this controversy of the Trinity, betwixt Ovoia and “faoota- 
ais, the essence or substance of the Godhead—and the hypostases or 
persons themselves, after this manner; namely, that the hypostasis or 
person was singular and individual, but the essence or substance com- 
mon and universal. ‘Thus does Theodoret pronounce of these fathers 
in general, lxaraye rv Thy natéguy SWaoxahiow, jv Eyer Svapogay to xo1- 
vow Umég 10 LOLor, 9 TO yévog UE TO ELDOG 7} TO ATOMOY, TaUTHY eer “H OT- 
3I'A noo THN ‘THO'STASIN: According to the doctrine of the 
fathers, as that which is common differs from that which is proper, 
and the genus from the species or individuum, so doth essence or sub- 
stance, differ from hypostases; that is to say, that essence or substance 
of the Godhead, which is common to all the three hypostases, or where- 
by each of them is God, was concluded by the fathers, not to be one 
singular or individual, but one general or universal essence and sub- 
stance ; Theodoret, notwithstanding, there acknowledging, that no 
such distinction was observed by other Greek writers betwixt those 
two words ovoie and Undctacts, essence or substance and hyposta- 
sis, as that the former of them should be restrained to universals only, 
generical or specifical essences or substances ; but that this was pecu- 
liar to the Christian fathers, in their doctrine concerning the Trinity. 
They in the meantime not denying, but that each hypostasis, prosopon, 
or person, in the Trinity, might be said in another sense, and in way 
of opposition to Sabellius, to have its own singular, individual, or ex- 
istent essence also; and that there are thus, 2zgét¢ ovciou, three singular 
existent essences in the Deity, as well as tosis tnoctaces, three hyposta- 
ses; an hypostasis being nothing else to them but an existent essence : 
however, for distinction’s sake, they here thought fit thus to limit and 
appropriate the signification of these two words, that a singular and ex- 
istent essence should not be called essence, but hypostasis; and by 











1 Dial. i. adv. Heer. (tom. ii. oper. p. 297.) 
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ovoia, essence or substance, should be meant that general or universal 
nature of the Godhead only, which is common to all those three singu- 
lar hypostases or persons, or in which they all agree. We might here 
heap up many more testimonies for a further confirmation of this; as 
that of St. Basil : 1ov tec Aoyor to xowwoy mQd¢ t0 iWror, ToUTOY Eyer 1) OVTLE 
mQ0s THY Unoctacw * What common is to proper, the same is essence or 
substance (in the Trinity) to the hypostases.—But we shall content 
ourselves only with this full acknowledgement of D. Petavius: In hoc 
uno Grecorum presertim omnium judicia concordant, ovciay, id est, 
essentiam sive substantiam, aut naturam (quam vow vocant) generale 
esse aliquid et communi, ac minime definitum ; t2octacw vero propri- 
um, singulare, et circumscriptum, quod ex illo communi et peculiaribus 
quibusdam notis ac proprietatibus veluti componitur.” In this one 
thing do the judgments and opinions of all the Greeks especially agree, 
that Usia, essence or substance, and nature, which they call Physis (in 
the Trinity), is something general, common and undetermined ; but 
hypostasis is that, which is proper, singular, and circumscribed, and 
which is, as it were, compounded and made up of that common essence 
or substance, and certain peculiar notes and properties, or individuating 
circumstances. 

But, besides this, it is further certain, that not a few of those ancient 
fathers, who were therefore reputed orthodox, because they zealously 
opposed Arianism, did entertain this opinion also, that the three hypos- 
tases or persons of the Trinity, had not only one general and universal 
essence of the Godhead, belonging to them all, they being all God ; but 
were also three individuals, under one and the same ultimate species, 
or specific essence and substance of the Godhead ; just as three indi- 
vidual men (Thomas, Peter, and John), under that ultimate species of 
man ; or that specific essence of humanity, which have only a numeri- 
cal difference from one another. Wherefore an hypostasis, or person 
(in the Trinity) was accordingly thus defined by some of these fathers 
(viz. Anastasius and Cyril®) to be ‘‘ Essentia cum suis quibusdam pro- 
prietatibus ab iis, que sunt ejusdem speciei, numero differens;” an es- 
sence or substance, with its certain properties (or individuating circum- 
stances), differing only numerically from those of the same species with 
it.—T his doctrine was plainly asserted and industriously pursued (be- 











1 Ep. 369, (Ep. cccxlix. tom. ii. oper. p. 1046. edit. Paris 1638.) 
? De Trin. lib. iv. cap. vii. (sect. ii. p. 215. tom. ii. Dogmat. Theolog.) 


3 Vide Exposition, Compendiar. Fidei Orthodox. in Bibliothec. Pa- 
trum, p. 677. tom. xv. edit. Paris, 1645. . 
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sides several others both of the Greeks and Latins), especially by Greg- 
ory Nyssen, Cyril of Alexandria, Maximus the Martyr, and Damascen ; 
whose words, because Petavius! hath set them down at large, we shall 
not here insert. Now these were they, who principally insisted upon 
the absolute coequality and independent coordination of the three hy- 
postases or persons in the Trinity, as compared with one another. Be- 
cause, as three men, though one of them were a father, another a son, 
and the third a nephew, yet have no essential dependence one upon 
another, but are naturally coequal and unsubordinate, there being only 
a numerical difference betwixt them ; so did they in like manner con- 
clude, that the three hypostases, or persons of the Deity (the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost), being likewise but three individuals, under the 
same ultimate species, or specific essence of the Godhead, and differ- 
ing only numerically from one another, were absolutely coequal, un- 
subordinate, and independent: and this was that, which was common- 
ly called by them their woovarctys, their coessentiality or consubstan- 
tiality. Wherefore it is observable, that St. Cyril, one of these theolo- 
gers, finds no other fault at all with the Platonic trinity, but only this, 
that such an homoousiotes, such a coessentiality or consubstantiality as 
this was not acknowledged therein ; 2éehoine 5” Gv 2Q0¢ ToUTO avTOIs ot- 
dév, sb TOY THs OMoovELOTHTOS Aoyor EpagucttELy FIehov UmooTAGEGL THIS TOL- 
aly, a xa wie vootto tis Peorntos vats, to tToeizWes ovx Eyovow mQdG Ete- 
QdtyTa proixyy, xad tO ye On Osiv addjlay éy psioow OgdoFou UnootHoEIC. 
There would have been nothing at all wanting to the Platonic trinity 
for an absolute agreement of it with the Christian, had they but accom- 
modated the right notion of coessentiality or consubstantiality to their 
three hypostases ; so that there might have been but one specific na- 
ture or essence of the Godhead, not further distinguishable by any na- 
tural diversity, but numerically only, and so no one hypostasis any way 
inferior or subordinate to another.—That is, had these Platonists com- 
plied with that hypothesis of St. Cyril and others, that the three persons 
of the Trinity were but three independent and co-ordinate individuals, 
under the same ultimate species or specific essence of the Godhead, as 
Peter, Paul, and John, under that species or common nature of human- 
ity, and so taken in this coessentiality or consubstantiality of theirs, — 
then had they been completely orthodox. Though we have already 
showed, that this Platonic trinity was, in another sense, homoousian ; 
and perhaps it will appear afterwards, that it was so also in the very 





1 Lib. iv. de Trinit. cap. ix. seet. iv. tom. ii. Dogmat. Theolog. 
2 Cont. Jul. lib. viii. p.270. 
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sense of the Nicene fathers and of Athanasius. Again, these theolo- 
gers supposed the three persons of their trinity to have really no other 
than a specific unity or identity; and because it seems plainly to fol- 
low from hence, that therefore they must needs be as much three gods, 
as three men are three men; these learned fathers endeavored with 
their logic to prove, that three men are but abusively and improperly 
so called three, they being really and truly but one, because there is but 
one and the same specific essence or substance of human nature in 
them all; and seriously persuaded men to lay aside that kind of lan- 
guage. By which same logic of theirs, they might as well prove also, 
that all the men in the world are but one man, and that all Epicurus’s gods 
were but one god neither. But not to urge here, that, according to 
this hypothesis, there cannot possibly be any reason given, why there 
should be so many as three such individuals in the species of God, 
which differ only numerically from one another, they being but the 
very same thing thrice repeated ; and yet that there should be no more 
than three such neither, and not three hundred, or three thousand, or 
as many as there are individuals in the species of man; we say, not 
to urge this, it seems plain, that this trinity is no other than a kind 
of tritheism, and that of gods independent and coordinate too. And 
therefore some would think, that the ancient and genuine Platonic trin- 
ity, taken with all its faults, is to be preferred before this trinity of St. — 
Cyril and St. Gregory Nyssen, and several other reputed orthodox 
fathers ; and more agreeable to the principles both of Christianity and 
of reason. However, it is evident from hence, that these reputed or- 
thodox fathers, who were not a few, were far from thinking the three 
hypostases of the Trinity to have the same singular existent essence, 
they supposing them to have no otherwise one and the same essence of 
the Godhead in them, nor to be one god, than three individual men 
have one common specifical essence of manhood in them, and are all 
one man. But as this trinity came afterwards to be decreed for trithe- 
istic ; so in the room thereof started there up that other trinity of per- 
sons numerically the same, or having all one and the same singular 
existent essence; a doctrine, which seemeth not to have been owned 
_ by any public authority in the Christian church, save that of the Late- 
ran council! only. 

And that no such thing was ever entertained by the Nicene fathers 
and those first opposers of Arianism, might be rendered probable in 
the first place from the free confession and acknowledgment of D. Pe- 





1 The fourth general Lateran council held in 1215, under pope Inno- 
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tavius (a person well acquainted with ecclesiastic antiquity) ; and for 
this reason especially, because many are much led by such new names | 
and authorities : \ Tn eo precipuam vim collecasse patres, ut equalem 
- patri natura excellentiaque filium esse defenderent, citra expressam 
SINGULARITATIS mentionem, licet ex eo conjicere. Etenim Niceni isti 
presules, quibus nemo melius Ariane secte arcana cognovit, nemo, 
qua re opprimenda maxime foret, acrius dijudicare potuit, nihil in pro- 
fessionis suze formula spectarunt aliud, nisi ut equalitatem illam essen- ~ 
tie, dignitatis, zeternitatis astruerent. ‘Testatur hoc éuooveiou vox ipsa, 
que arx quedam fuit catholici dogmatis. Hee enim equalitatem po- 
tius essentiz2, quam SINGULARITATEM significat, ut capite quinto docui. 
Deinde cetera ejusdemmodi sunt in illo decreto, ut, etc. The chief 
force, which the ancient fathers opposed against the Arian heretics, 
was in asserting only the equality of the Son with the Father, as to 
nature or essence, without any express mention of the sincuLARITY of 
the same. For those Nicene bishops themselves, who did understand 
best of any the secrets of the Arian faction, and which way it should 
especially be oppugned, aimed at nothing else, in their confession of 
faith, but only to establish that equality of essence, dignity, and eterni- 
ty, between them. This does the word homoousios itself declare, it 
signifying rather equality, than s1N@uLARITY, of essence, as we have 
before showed. And the like do those other passages in the same de- 
cree; as, That there was no time when the Son was not; and, That 
he was not made of nothing, nor of a different hypostasis, or essence.— 
Thus does Petavius clearly confess, that this same singularity of nu- 
merical essence was not asserted by the Nicene council, nor the most 
ancient fathers, but only an equality or sameness of generical essence ; 
or else that the Father and Son agreed only in one common essence or 
substance of the Godhead, that is, the eternal and uncreated nature. 
But the truth of this will more fully appear from these following 
particulars : First, because these orthodox anti-arian fathers did all of 
them zealously condemn Sabellianism, the doctrine whereof is no other 
than this, that there was but one hypostasis, or singular individual es-_ 
sence, of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and, consequently, that 
they were indeed but three several names, or notions, or modes, of one 
and the self-same thing. From whence such absurdities as these would 
follow, that the Father’s begetting the Son was nothing but one name, 
notion, or mode of the Deity’s begetting another; or else the same De- 
ity, under one notion, begetting itself under another notion. And 


1 De Trin. |. iv. ¢. xiii. [§ vii. p. 248. tom. ii. Dogmat. Theolog.] 
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when again the Son, or Word, and not the Father, is said to have been 
incarnated, and to have suffered death for us upon the cross, that it 
was nothing but a mere logical notion or mode of the Deity, that was 
incarnate and suffered, or else the whole Deity under one particular 
notion or mode only. But should it be averred notwithstanding, that 
this trinity, which we now speak of, was not a trinity of mere names 
and notions, as that of the Sabellians, but of distinct hypostases or per- 
sons ; then must it needs follow (since every singular essence is an hy- 
postasis according to the sense of the ancient fathers) that there was 
not a trinity only, but a quaternity of hypostases, in the Deity. Which 
is a thing, that none of those fathers ever dreamed of. 

Again, the word homoousios, as was before intimated by Petavius, 
was never used by Greek writers otherwise than to signify the agree- 
ment of things, numerically differing from one another in some com- 
mon nature or universal essence, or their having a generical unity or 
identity, of which sundry instances might be given. Nor indeed 1s it 
likely, that the Greek tongue should have any name for that, which 
neither is a thing in nature, nor falls under human conception, viz. sev- 
eral things having one and the same singular essence. And, accord- 
ingly, St. Basil interprets the force of this word thus: lavaiget ty tov- 
TOTNTE Tio UOTTUTEWS, OV YOO A’TA TL évtLY ExYT@ OmoovaLor GAA EtEQoY 
érzgy* That it plainly takes away the sameness of hypostasis, that is, 
of singular numerical essence (this being that which the ancient 
fathers meant by the word hypostasis): for the same thing is homoou- 
sios, coessential or consubstantial with itself, but always one thing with 
another.—Wherefore as 10 duooturoy and ovyyévevw are used by Plotinus 
as synonymous, in these words concerning the soul, 29ewr peoty 
dia cuyyévsvay xat TO Ouootoroy, that it is full of Divine things, by reason 
of its being cognate or congenerous, and homoousius with them; so 
doth Athanasius in like manner use them, when he affirmeth 32a xAjuo- 
TO sivaL Omoovore nol ouyyerh THS Gumédov, that the branches are homo- 
ousios (coessential or consubstantial) and congenerous with the vine, 
or with the root thereof—Besides which, the same father uses ouoyevys 
and ouosidi¢, and ouopuys, indifferently for cuoovoros, in sundry places ; 
none of which words can be thought to signify an identity of singular 
essence, but only of generical or specifical. And thus was the word 





1 In Epist. (Epist. ecc. p. 1070. tom. ii. oper.) 
2 En. iv. lib. vii. cap. x. (p. 464.) 
3 Epist. de Sent. Dion. p. 556. (tom. i. oper.) 
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homoousios plainly used by the council of Chalcedon,! they affirming, 
that our Saviour Christ was Ouooto1os 1H matt xata tHv SedtyTa, xat 
Spoeturos july xata THY avIownotyTo, coessential or consubstantial with 
the Father, as to his Divinity ; but coessential or consubstantial with us 
men, as to his humanity—Where it cannot reasonably be suspected, 
that one and the same word should be taken in two different senses in 
the same sentence, so as, in the first place, to signify a numerical iden- 
tity, but, in the second, a generical or specifical only. But, lastly, 
which is yet more, Athanasius himself speaketh in like manner of our 
Saviour Christ’s being homoousios with us men : 2i péy ody 6uoovaros 
EOTLY NULY VLOG, Kul THY HUTHY Huy Exer yéverty, EGTH xaTA TOUTO O Viog @Aho- 
TQLOS XAT OlTiuY TOL TUTODG, WOTEO nul 4 GuMEehog Tov yewoyov" If the 
Son be coessential or consubstantial (or of the same essence or sub- 
stance) with us men, he having the very same nature with us, then let 
him be in this respect a stranger to the essence or substance of the 
Father, even as the vine is to the essence of the husbandman.—And 
again, a little after, in the same epistle, 3] A&yav un sivar tov Adyov iduor, 
Tig TOU MATQOS OvOtaG, pPQdVEL TOUTOY OuoOVOLOY nuaY sivou TAY avFounur 
Or did Dionysius,’ think you, when he affirmed the Word not to be prop- 
er to the essence of the Father, suppose him therefore to be coessential 
or consubstantial with us men ?—From all which it is unquestionably 
evident, that Athanasius did not, by the word homoousios, understand 
that which hath the same singular and numerical essence with another, 
but the same common generical or specifical only ; and, consequently, 
that he conceived the Son to be coessential or consubstantial with, the 
Father after that manner. 

Furthermore, the true meaning of the Nicene fathers may more fully 
and thoroughly be perceived, by considering what that doctrine of 
Arius was, which they opposed and condemned. Now Arius main- 
tained the Son or Word to be xticuw, a creature, made in time, and 
mutable or re ani ; and, we that reason, as Athanasius tells us, ét- 


1 Vide t tom. ii. Camrlion p. 456, edit, Harduini. 
2 Tom. i. p. 556. (de sentent. Dionys.) 


3 Thus also in his first epistle to Serapion, av Pownol 7 oty duoros not 
Inv THUTOTNTU ExovTES Ouoovoros éouev UAAndwy' We men being alike, and 
having the sameness of nature, are cousubstantial with one another. And, 
p- 170. womeg ovy poivowt ay Tus VEY OY, Ty oixiay Ouoovavoy TOU oizodsuor, 
xo TO OxK—pos TOU raumnyou, OUTWS MOEMOYTMES AY TLC ENOL, TAYTA ViOY OM0- 
otavoy sive TOU Exvtov mateds It were madness to say, thata house is co- 
essential or consubstantial with the builder, or a ship with a shipwright ; 
but is proper to say, that every son is coessential or consubstantial with 
his father. 
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epovotoy and wAdotovovatoy, of a different essence or substance from the 
Father, (that which is created being supposed to differ essentially or 
substantially from that which is uncreated.)—Wherefore the Nicene 
fathers, in way of opposition to this doctrine of Arius, determined, that 
the Son or Word was not thus étegovevos, nor addotevovoros, but 6uoovor0g 
1 Iatgi, coessential or consubstantial with the Father ;—that is, not 
a creature, but God; or agreeing with the Father in that common 
nature or essence of the Godhead. So that this is that ovot«, essence 
or substance of the ancient fathers, which is said to be the same in all 
the three hypostases of the Trinity, as they are called God ; not a sin- 
gular existent essence, but the common, general, or universal essence 
of the Godhead, or of the uncreated nature, called by St. Hilary,! “ Na- 
tura una, non unitate persone, sed generis ;”’ one nature, not by unity 
of person, but of kind.—Which unity of the common or general es- 
sence of the Godhead is the same thing also with that equality, which 
some of the ancient fathers so much insist upon against Arius; namely, 
an equality of nature, as the Son and Father are both of them alike 
God, that essence of the Godhead (which is common to all the three 
persons) being, as all other essences, supposed to be indivisible. From 
which equality itself also does it appear, that they acknowledged no 
identity of singular essence, it being absurd to say, that one and the 
self-same thing is equal to itself. And with this equality of essence 
did some of these orthodox fathers themselves imply, that a certain in- 
equality of the hypostases or persons also, in their mutual relation to 
one another, might be consistent. As for example, St. Austin writing 
thus against the Arians: “ Patris, ergo et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, 
etiamsi disparem cogitant potestatem, naturam saltem confiteantur 
zqualem :” ‘Though they conceive the power of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, to be unequal, yet let them, for all that, confess their nature 
at least to be equal.—And St. Basil likewise :? “‘ Though the Son be in 
order second to the Father, because produced by him, and in dignity 
also, (forasmuch as the Father is the cause and principle of his being) 
yet is he not, for all that, second in nature, because there is one Divin- 
ity in them both.”—-And that this was indeed the meaning, both of the 
Nicene fathers, and of Athanasius, in their Homoousiotes, their coes- 
sentiality or consubstantiality, and coequality of the Son with the Fa- 
ther ; namely, their having both the same common essence of the God- 





1 De Synodis, [seu Fide Orientalium, § Ixxvi. p. 1193. oper.] 
? Cont. Serm. Arian. c. xviii. [p. 451. tom. viii. oper. ] 
3-3 Cont. Eunom. [p. 79. tom. ii. oper. edit. Par. 1615.] 
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head ; or that the Son was no creature, as Arius contended, but truly 
God or uncreated likewise, will appear undeniably from many passa- 
ges in Athanasius, of which we shall here mention only some few. In 
his epistle concerning the Nicene council, he tells us how the Eusebian 
faction subscribed the form of that council, though afterward they re- 
canted it:! wavtwy te Umoyeawartay Unéyoupay xual of megi EvaeBiov tov - 
Tolg Tols Enuaowy ols aiTMvTEL viY OTOL héyw OE 1@ ex TH OVTLaC, xal TO. 
OuoovGIo, Kat OTL pIjTE xTigua } ToiUG, UNTE TOY yerytaY éotly 0 TOU Oso 
vids alka yéevynuo. xai Tig ToU matees ovctias oO hoyos. All the rest sub- 
scribing, the Eusebianists themselves subscribed also to these very 
words, which they now find fault with; I mean, of the essence or sub- 
stance, and coessential, or consubstantial, and that the Son is no crea- 
ture or facture, or any of the things made, but the genuine offspring of 
the essence or substance of the Father.—Afterwards he declareth, how 
the Nicene council at first intended to have made use only of Scripture 
words and phrases against the Arians :2 ts cvvddov Bovhouévng tas wey 
tay Agsavayr tis aceBsias lekeg avehsiv’ tag Os THY Yoapay GuokoyouLévos 
puvas youpat, OTL TE Vig EotLY ovx & Oix OYTWY, GAL Ex TOU Ozov, AOyos éo- 
ti xok copia, add ov xticowo ovds aoinua’ troy O& & tod bs yevyno 
As that Christ was the Son of God, and not from nothing, but from 
God, the word and wisdom of God, and consequently, no creature or 
thing made. But when they perceived, that the Eusebian faction would 
evade all those expressions by equivocation, #vavxao9ncav Loimoy hevxo- 
TEQoy siméiy TO éx TOU Oeov. xai youwou éx Tig ovalas TOU Ozov sive TOY Vir, 
Unég TOU un TO éx TOV Osov xowoy xai ior, TOU Te ViOw xual TOY yEVETOY YO- 
pitecFar’ ‘They conceived themselves necessitated, more plainly to de- 
clare, what they meant by being from God, or out of him; and there- 
fore added, that the Son was out of the substance of God, thereby to 
distinguish him from all created beings.—Again, a little after, in the 
same epistle, he adds: 7 avv0dog totto vootcn, x¢hw@s Ouoovoroy eygouper, 
iva THvte TOY aigetinwy xoxor Seva aVAOTOEWHCL war Ostkwow aAhov sivon 
TAY YEYNTAY TOY oyor" xual yaQ ToiTO youwartec evdUC émjyayow" ToUs Oé 
héyovtas é ox Ovtwy Toy Viov Tov Feot, H xTLTTOY* H TOEMTOY" 7 Moin’ H ef 
Etégaus ovoiac, tovtors avaPeuatiler 7) Kyie xai xaFolinn Exxidnoia. The 
synod perceiving this, rightly declared, that the Son was homoousios 
withthe Father ; both to cut off the subterfuges of heretics, and to show 
him to be different from the creatures. For after they had decreed this, 
they added immediately, They who say, that the Son of God was from 
things that are not, or made, or mutable, or a creature, or of another sub- 
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stance or essence, ali such does the holy and catholic church anathema- 
tize. Whereby they made it evident, that these words, Of the Father, 
and coessential or consubstantial with the Father, were opposed to the 
impiety of those expressions of the Arians, that the Son was a creature 
or thing made, and mutable, and that he was not before he was made ; 
which he that affirmeth, contradicteth the synod, but whosoever dissents 
from Arius, must needs consent to these forms of the synod.—In this 
same epistle, to cite but one passage more out of it,! yudxos, ottlBav 
wat yovoos, etc. GA stegopum xal iregovow vAdnhaw si sv ov 
nad viog oltws gotly, toTw xtiouax womeg ual nusic, xal pn Opoov~oros, 
si 08 vidg gtr hoyos, copia, sixay TOU MATEDS, AnNUvyaoMO, sixOTWS 
Ouoovorog ay ety’ Brass and gold, silver and tin, are alike in their shin- 
ing and color ; nevertheless in their essence and nature are they very 
different from one another. If therefore the Son be such, then let him 
be a creature as we are, and not coessential (or consubstantial ;) but if 
he be a Son, the word, wisdom, image of the Father,” and his splendour, 
then of right should he be accounted coessential and consubstantial.— 
Thus, in his epistle concerning Dionysius, we have ia tay yerntoy 
sivow tov vioy, and m7 Suoovc.oy 7 marteé the Son’s being one of the 
creatures, and his not being coessential or consubstantial with the Fa- 
ther—put for synonymous expressions, which signify one and the same 
thing. 

Wherefore it seemeth to be unquestionably evident, that when the 
ancient orthodox fathers of the Christian church maintained, against 
Arius, the Son to be homoousion, coessential or consubstantial with the 
Father, though that word be thus interpreted, Of the same essence or 
substance, yet they universally understood thereby, not a sameness of 
singular and numerical, but of common’or universal, essence only ; 
that is, the generical or specifical essence of the Godhead ; that the 
Son was no creature, but truly and properly God. But if it were need- 
ful, there might be yet more testimonies cited out of Athanasius to this 
purpose. As from his epistle De Synodis Arimini et Seleuciz, where 
he writeth thus, concerning the difference betwixt those two words; 
“Ouowovoror, of like substance—and ‘Ouoovatory, of the same substance, 
— Odate yao xo Upusic ate to OuoLoy Ovx éxi TAY OVOLaY, GAN ent oynuc- 
Tuy xo MovotHtay AéyetaL Oworory’ éni yaQ TOY OLCL@Y oy “OuoLoTs, aAAD 
Tavtotns ay heyFein avPownos yotr avPounw opuoLos Agyetae OV xaTA THY 
ovoiav—rij yao ovcig “Ouopuess siov’ nai méliy &yIewnog xvi ox’ Avo- 
fovos Agyetau add “Exegopuns’ OU uoiv to “Ouogpvés xatd “Opoovaroy, to 58 

1 Page 272. 2 Page 561. 
3 Page 928. tom. i. oper. 4 Page 929. 
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“Etegogvés zat étegovorovs For even yourselves know, that similitude is 
not predicated of essences, or substances, but of figures and qualities 
only. But of essences, identity or sameness is affirmed, and not simili- 
tude. For a man is not said to be like to a man, in respect of the es- 
sence or substance of humanity, but only as to figure or form ; they be- 
ing said, as to their esence, to be congenerous, of the same nature or 
kind with one another. Nor is a man properly said to be unlike 

dog, but of a different nature or kind from him. Wherefore that, which 
is congenerous, of the same nature, kind, or species, is also homoou- 
sion, coessential or consubstantial (of the same essence or substance), 
and that, which is of a different nature, kind or species, is heterousion, 
(of a different essence or substance.)—Again, Athanasius, in that frag- 
ment of his against the hypocrisy of Meletius, etc. concerning consub- 
stantiality, writeth in this manner :! ‘O toivuy craugay 10 ives tov vioy 
opootouor To marl, héyov Os Sporto, uvargst TO sivar Osov" aaoavres é xat 
0 eEnyoupevos 10 " Opoovaroy, ws oporoy Tj oivig, étegay Thy ovciay syst, 
On dé 6 ape OU Tolvyuy ovds TO & THS ovgias, iva epemortens sy wa 
gooray 0moovator, as avFoumos é éx TIS avFownov ovciacg st Os 7) we av— 
Sownos & avFoumov xate ovciay, x Osov 6 vies, adh we év juorwpate xo- 
Sanse avdgurs avFouna 7 as avFoumos Ose, Iijhds etry 6 ToLroitos 6uoov- 
cio psy héywv, Guoovtoroy Oé ov pooray’ OV yao xata Thy cvvy Seay Bovie- 
Tat to Owoovaioy axovec Fat, oneg éotiy, MEQ pias xak Tig aUTIS OVoias adhe 
naga wv curiFear, xad wa SiaBaldy tavrtyy, “Ehigvumny 6jow signxévar to 
Suoovaioy dime tov év “Ehinow *Fovg én ovdert étéom xsivevov H ent THY 
ouvriy pisw nagactica, etc. He that denies the Son to be homoousion, 
consubstantial with the Father, affirming him only to be like to him, 
denies him to be God. In like manner, he, who retaining the word 
homoousion or consubstantial, interprets it notwithstanding only of simi- 
litude or likeness in substance, affirmeth the Son to be of another dif- 
ferent substance from the Father, and therefore not God ; but like to 
God only. Neither doth such a one rightly understand those words, — 
“Of the substance of the Father,” he not thinking the Son to be so 
consubstantial, or of the essence and substance of the Father, as one 
man is consubstantial, or of the essence or substance of another who 
begat him. For he who affirmeth, that the Son is not so of God, as a 
man is of a man, according to essence or substance ; but that he is like 
him only as a statue is like a man, or as a man may be like to God, it 
is manifest, that such a one, though he use the word homoousios, yet 
he doth not ee mean it. For he will not understand it, according 
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to the customary signification thereof, for that, which hath one and the 
same essence or substance; this word being used by Greeks and Pa- 
gans in no other sense, than to signify that, which hath the same na- 
ture; as we ought to believe concerning the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.—Where we see plainly, that though the word homoousios be in- 
terpreted, That which hath one and the same essence or substance, yet 
is this understood of the same common nature, and as one man is of 
the same essence or substance with another. We might here also add 
to this the concurrent testimonies of the other orthodox fathers; but to 
avoid tediousness, we shall omit them, and only insert some passages 
out of St. Austin to the same purpose. For he, in his first book, con- 
tra Maxim. (chap. xv.!) writeth thus: ‘‘ Duo veri homines, etsi nullus 
eorum filius sit alterius, unius tamen et ejusdem sunt substantiz. Ho- 
mo autem alterius hominis verus filius nullo modo potest nisi ejusdem 
cum patre esse substantie, etiamsi non sit per omnia similis patri. 
Quocirca verus Dei filius, et unius cum patre substantie est, quia verus 
filius est ; et per omnia est patri similis, quia est Dei filius.” Two true 
men, though neither of them be son to the other, yet are they both of 
one and the same substance. But a man, who is the true son of anoth- 
er man, can by no means be of a different substance from his father, 
although he be not in all respects like unto him. Wherefore the true 
Son of God is both of one substance with the Father, because he is a 
true Son, and he is also in all respects Jike to him, because he is the 
Son of God. Where Christ, or the Son of God, is said to be no other- 
wise of one substance with God the Father, than here amongst men the 
son is of the same substance with his father, or any one man with 
another. Again, the same St. Austin, in his Respons. ad Sermonem 
Arianorum,? expresseth himself thus: ?‘° Ariani nos vocitant homoou- 
sianos, quia contra eorum errorem, Greco vocabulo ouootcvoy defendi- 
mus, Patrem, Filium, et Spiritam Sanctum ; id est, unius ejusdemque 
substantia, vel, ut expressius dicamus, essentie (que ovote Grace ap- 
pellatur) quod planius dicitur unius ejusdemque nature. Et tamen si- 
quis istorum, qui nos homoousianos vocant, fillum suum non cujus ipse 
esset, sed diverse diceret esse nature, exheredari ab ipso mallet filius, 
quam hoc putari. Quanta igitur impietate isti cecantur, qui cum con- 








1 Cap. xvi. ii. p. 503. tom. viii. oper. ed. Benedict. 

2 Cap. xxxvi. p. 458. tom. viii. oper. 

3 To the same purpose is that in his second book, chap. vi. “ Diversa 
quidem substantia est Deus Pater, et Homo Mater: non tamen diversa 
substantia est Deus Pater et Deus Filius: sicut non est diversa substantia, 
Homo Mater, et Homo Filius. 
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fiteantur unicum Dei filium, nolunt ejusdem: nature enjus: fr soa 
fiteri, sed diverse atque imparis, et multis modis re 

tanquam non de Deo natus, sed ab illo de nihilo sit’ creatus ; me 
filius, non natura.” The Arians call-vs homoousians, because, in op- 
position to their error, we defend the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to 
be in the language of the Greeks homoousios, that is, of one and the 
same substance ; or, to speak more clearly, essence, this being in Greek 
called ousia, which is yet more plainly thus expressed, of one and the 
same nature. And yet there is none of their own sons, who thus call 
us homoousians, who would not as willingly be disinherited, as be ac- 
counted of-a different nature from his father. How great impiety there- 
fore are they blinded with, who, though they acknowledge, that there 
is one only Son of God, yet will not confess him to be of the same na- _ 
ture with his Father, but different and unequal, and many ways unlike 
him, as if he were not born of God, but created out of nothing by him, 
himself being a creature, and so a son, not by nature, but grace only.— 
Lastly (to name no more places) in his first book De Trinitate,! he 
hath these words: ‘‘Si filius creatura non est, ejusdem cum patre sub- 
stantiz est. Omnis enim substantia, que Deus non est, creatura est ; 
et que creatura non est, Deus est. Et si non est filius ejusdem sub- 
stanti#, cujus est pater, ergo facta substantia est.” If the Son be not 

a creature, then is he of the same substance with the Father; for what- 
ever substance is not God, is creature ; and whatever is not creature, is 
God. And therefore, if the Son be not of the same substance with the 
Father, he must needs be a made and created substance, and not truly — 
God. 

‘Lastly, That the ancient orthodox fathers, who used the word ho- 
moousios against Arius, intended not therein to assert the Son to have 
one and the same singular or individual essence with the Father, ap- 
peareth plainly from their disclaiming and disowning those two words, 
Tuvrootavoy and Morootoror. Concerning the former of which, Epi- 
phanius thus: 2 Kol ov igyousy Tavtootetor, iva un 7 desig mage tot he- 





~, we 


SalgAap Susdlio onexacdy Tavtov bé liyouey ti Feornt, zor th ovary, 
zat TH Suvveuer. We affirm not the Son to be tautoousion, (one and the 
same substance with the Father) lest this should be taken in way of 
compliance with Sabellius; nevertheless do we assert him to be the 
same in Godhead, and in essence, and in power.—Where it is plain, 
that when Epiphanius affirmed the Son to be the same with the Father 
in Godhead fd essence, he BESO this eRe of a generical or spe- 
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1 Cap. vi. p. oO 534, 535. tom. viii. oper. 
2 Her. 76. N. 7. [Heres. Anomeor. p. 920. tom. i, op.] ‘ 
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cifical, and not of a singular or individual sameness ; namely, that the 
Soikis ‘no creature, but God also, as the Father is: and this he inti- 
mates | Ai be the true and genuine sense of the word homoousios; he 
therefore rejecting that other word tautoousios, because it would be lia- 
ble to misinterpretation, and to be taken, in the Sabellian sense, for 
that, which hath one and the same singular and individual essence, 
which the word homoousios could not be obnoxiousto. And as con- 
cerning that other word monoousios, Athanasius himself, in his Exposi- 
tion of Faith, thus expressly condemns it: ovts veg viowatéga poovotper, 
Os ob SaSeAdior Movoovtcroy xat ovy “Ouootcior’ We do not think the 
Son to be really one and the same with the Father, as the Sabellians 
do, and to be monoousios, and not homoousios ; they thereby destroying 
the very being of the Son.—Where ousia, essence or substance, in 
that fictitious word monoousios, is taken for singular or existent essence, 
the whole Deity being thus said, by Sabellius, to have only one singular 
essence or hypostasis in it: whereas in the word homoousios is under- 
stood a common or universal, generical or specifical essence; the Son 
being thus said to agree with :the Father in the common essence of the 
Godhead, as not being a creature. Wherefore Athanasius here dis- 
claimeth a monoousian trinity, as Epiphanius did before a tautoousian ; 
both of them a trinity of mere names and notions, or inadequate con- 
ceptions of one and the same singular essence or hypostasis; they alike 
distinguishing them from the homoousian trinity, as a trinity of real 
hypostases or persons, that have severally their own singular essence, 
but agree in one common and universal essence of the Godhead, they 
being none of them creatures, but all uncreated, or creators. From 
whence it is plain that the ancient orthodox fathers asserted no such 
thing as one and the same singular or numerical essence, of the 
several persons of the Trinity; this, according to them, being not a 
real trinity, but a trinity of mere names, notions, and inadequate con- 
ceptions only, which is thus disclaimed and declared against by Atha- 
nasius ;' Tova d¢ gotwy ovy Ews Ovowatos udvor, xal partacia Aezews, ad- 
hun Gdn Fsig nat Unagses Tovac’ The Trinity is not a trinity of mere 
names and words only, but of hypostases, truly and really existing. — 
But the homoousian Trinity of the orthodox went exactly in the mid- 
dle, betwixt that monoousian trinity of Sabellius, which was a trinity of 
different notions or conceptions only of one and the self-same thing, 
and that other heteroousian trinity of Arius, which was a trinity of sep- 
arate and heterogeneous substances (one of which only was God, and 





: 1 Epistol. ad Baapiote tom. i. Oper. p. . 202, 
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the other creatures) shee a trinity of beiniistasiie or veniiilaaaa 
merically differing fr ther, but all of them agreeing in one 
common or general essence teal the ead or the uncreated nature, 
which i is eternal and infinite. — Which was also thus particularly de- 
clared by Athanasius; !ovte thartoy tw wopwel Hh xorPodunn Foes a, ive 
un 816 TOUS yoy xata Kovapay "Tovdaiovs, xat ic Sa Pédhoy TEEQLTLE 

geistov snot, iva pn sig tv “EAnvexny moludsornte: xatoxvhc dh” 
catholic church doth neither believe less than this homoousian T; ‘inity, 
Jest it should comply with Judaism, or sink into Sabellianism ; nor r yet 
more than this, lest, on the other hand, it should tumble down into — 
Arianism, which is the same with Pagan Polytheism and idolatry ;— _ 
it introducing in like manner the worshipping of creatures together 









with the Creator. 4 f ri 
! Ad Serap. Ep. p. 202. Nhe 
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